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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Black  Book  was,  originally^  brought  out  in  periodical 
numbers,  and  laboured  under  the  disadvantages  incident  to  that 
mode  of  pubUcation :  the  composition  was  hurried,  tlie  subjects 
ill-arranged  and  digested,  and  time  was  not  always  afforded  for 
verifying  facts  and  obtaining  complete  and  authentic  informa- 
tion. Deftctive  as  the  publication  was,  it  excited  unusual 
interest ;  though  rough  in  manner,  and  incorrect  in  matter,  it 
contained  a  striking  development  of  Oligarchical  abuse,  and 
thus  fixed  the  attention  of  the  pubUc.  It  has  been  oftentimes 
reprinted,  and  upwards  of  14,000  copies  have  been  sold,  almost 
without  the  expense  of  advertisement,  or  any  of  those  helps 
from  literary  notices  which  are  usually  deemed  essential  to  give 
celebrity  to  the  productions  of  the  press. 

The  imperfections  of  the  original  undertaking,  augmented  by 
intervening  changes,  have  been  comprised  in  the  editions  of  the 
work  hitherto  pubUshed ;  with  the  exception  of  eight  pages, 
not  a  single  subject  has  been  re;rised,  nor  an  alteration  made, 
further  than  in  the  title  page.  It  has  now  been  so  completely 
re-modelled  by  the  original  Editor,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be 
newly-created.  The  price  has  been  reduced  one-third ;  all  that 
was  valuable  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  old  work  has  been 
carefully  corrected,  and  a  variety  of  new  subjects  has  been  in- 
troduced ;  it  has  been  composed  entirely  afresh,  newly  arranged, 
and  is,  in  all  respects,  a  new  Book. 

The  opinions  and  statements  now  submitted  to  the  pubhc  are 
those  alone  for  which  the  Editor  feels  responsible.  Ten  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  publication ;  in  the  interval,  all 
things  have  changed,  or  nearly  so — but  the  writer  is  tlie  same. 
His  object  at  first  was,  and  now  has  been,  to  show  the  mani- 
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fold  abuses  of  an  unjust  and  oppressive  system ;  to  show  how  it 
has  ruined  the  country,  and  by  what  ramifications  of  influence 
it  has  been  supported. 

Government  is  a  corporation  and  has  the  same  interests  and 
the  same  principles  of  action  as  monopolists.  It  is  supported 
by  other  corporations ;  the  Church  is  one,  the  Agriculturists 
another,  the  Boroughs  a  third,  the  East-India  Company  a  fourth, 
and  the  Bank  a  fifth :  all  these,  and  interests  like  these,  consti- 
tute the  citadel  and  out-works  of  its  strength,  and  the  first  object 
of  each  is  to  shun  investigation.  We  have,  however,  rent  the 
vail ;  those  who  before  doubted  may,  if  they  please,  come  and 
pee,  and  be  convinced. 

All  the  parliamentary  returns  of  this  and  preceding  sessions, 
whatever  could  throw  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
the  civil  list  and  hereditary  revenues,  the  courts  of  law  and  judi- 
cial administration,  the  aristocracy,  public  offices,  funding  sys- 
tem, public  revenue,  pensions,  sinecures,  and  other  departments 
of  our  work  have  been  consulted.  Our  object  has  been  an  honest 
one,  and  we  have  sought  to  attain  it  by  honest  means :  nothing 
has  been  exaggerated,  nor  has  a  single  fact  been  wilfully  mis- 
stated ;  we  needed  not  the  aid  of  falsehood,  our  case  being  strong 
enough  without  it,  and  we  refer  to  the  evidence  of  our  pages  to 
attest  the  veracity  of  our  sources  of  intelligence.  The  task  has 
been  a  laborious  one,  but  it  is  finished  and  we  hope  the  public 
will  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Only  one  more  explanation  is  necessary.  The  first  hundred 
pages  were  printed  in  the  spring  of  1830 ;  the  great  events  of 
the  month  of  July  intervened,  and  the  ministry  has  been  changed 
while  tlie  work  has  been  passing  through  the  press.  We  men- 
tion this  to  account  for  facts  and  allusions  in  various  parts  of  the 
publication.  While  occupied  in  our  labours  we  could  not  help 
catching  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  reverting  to  the  extraordinary 
scenes  almost  hourlv  occurrinjr. 

Feb.  l5^  1831. 
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To  the  People  our  labours  may  be  fitly  inscribed — they  are  the 
tribunal  of  last  resort, — also  the  victims  of  misrule, — and  to 
them,  therefore,  may  be  properly  dedicated  a  record  of  the 
abuses  from  which  they  have  long  suffered,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  alleviated. 

All  the  blessings  the  nation  ought  to  enjoy  have  been  inter- 
cepted,— the  rewards  of  industry,  science,  and  virtue  have  been 
dissipated  in  iniquitous  wars  abroad — at  home,  in  useless  es- 
tablishments, in  OUgarchical  luxury,  folly,  and  profusion. 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  misgovernment — of  incapacity  and  tur- 
pitude— Ireland  affords  a  frightful  example :  it  is  not  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  who  causes  her  s^tation ;  he  is  only  one  of  the  fruits  of 
Tyranny, — an  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  the  disorders,  which  have 
origii^ted  in  the  neglect  of  her  vast  resoui'ces,  in  an  unemployed 
population,  an  absentee  proprietary,  and  a  plundering  church.  To 
the  wretchedness  of  Ireland,  England  is  fast  approaching,  and 
just  as  little  from  the  efforts  of  individual  disturbers.  It  is  not 
the  manufacturing,  but  the  agricultural  districts  which  are  now 
excited ;    these  have  always  formed  the  exclusive  domain  of 
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the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy ; — the  rural  population  is  exactly 
ivhat  tithes,  game-laws,  the  country  magistracy,  Church-of- 
Englandism,  and  a  luxurious  and  non-resident  priesthood  have 
made  them.  And  what  do  we  behold  ?  The  people  have  risen 
against  their  pastors  and  landlords,  and  have  resorted  to  nightly 
outrage  and  revenge— the  last  resort  of  the  (^pressed  for  wrongs 
for  which  neither  remedy  nor  inquiry  has  been  vouchsafed. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  inculcate  patient 
submission  to  undeserved  oppression.  A  favourite  toast  of  Dr. 
Johnson  was,  **  Success  to  an  insurrection  of  the  Blacks." 
Shall  we  say — Success  to  the  risii^  of  the  Whites  !  We 
should  at  once  answer  yes,  did  we  not  think  some  measures 
would  be  speedily  adopted  to  mitigate  the  bitter  privations  and 
avert  the  further  degradation  of  the  labouring  classes. 

A  new  era,  we  are  told,  is  about  to  commence : — no  more 
liberticide  wars — no  more  squanderings  of  the  produce  of  in- 
dustry in  sinecures  and  pensions — and,  above  all,  reform  is  to 
be  conceded.  We  wait  in  patience.  Our  diseases  are  manifold 
and  require  many  remedies,  but  the  last  is  the  initiative  of  all 
the  rest,  involving  at  once  the  destruction  of  partial  interests — 
of  monopohes,  corn-laws,  judicial  abuse,  unequal  taxation,— ' 
and  giving  full  weight  and  expression  to  the  general  weal  and 
intelligence.  If  Ministers  are  honest,  they  deserve  and  wiU 
require  all  the  support  the  People  can  give  them  to  overturn  a 
system  which  is  the  reverse  :  if  they  are  not,  they  will  be  soon 
passed  under  the  ban  of  their  predecessors,  with  the  additional 
infamy  of  having  deceived  by  pledges  which  they  never  meant 
to  redeem.     We  have  hope,  but  no  confidence. 
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Public  opinion,  and  iK>t  Parliament,  is  omnipotent;  it  is 
that  which  has  effected  all  the  good  which  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  it  is  that  alone  which  must  effect  the  remainder. 
Unfortunately,  Government  can  never  be  better  constituted  than 
it  is  for  the  profit  of  those  who  share  in  its  administration;  they 
have  no  interest  in  change^  and  their  great  maxims  of  rule 
are, — first,  to  concede  nothing,  so  long  as  it  can  with  safety  be 
refiised  ;  secondly,  to  concede  as  little  as  possible  ;  and,  lastly, 
only  to  concede  that  little  when  every  pretext  for  delay  and 
postponement  has  been  exhausted.  Such  are  the  arcana  of 
those  fit>m  whom  reform  is  to  proceed,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
suggest  the  watchfulness,  unanimity,  and  demonstrations  by 
which  they  must  be  opposed. 

Some  of  the  Ministers  are  honest — they  are  all  ingenious, 
and,  no  doubt,  will  have  an  ingenious  plan,  with  many  in- 
genious argument  for  its  support,  concocted  for  our  acceptance, 
— a  plan  with  many  convolutions,  cycles,  and  epicycles — and, 
perhaps,  endeavour  to  substitute  the  shadow  for  the  substance  ! 
But  it  will  avail  them  nothing ;  the  balance  is  deranged,  and  it 
must  be  adjusted  by  a  real  increase  of  democratic  power.  The 
remedy,  too,  must  be  one  of  immediate  action,  not  of  gradual 
incorporation  ;  it  must  not  be  patch-work — no  disfiranchising  of 
non-resident  voters — the  transfer  of  the  right  of  voting  to 
great  towns — the  lessening  of  election  expenses — and  stuff  of 
that  sort.  Such  tinkering  will  not  merit  discussion,  and  would 
leave  the  grievance  precisely  in  its  original  state. 

We  have  fully  stated  our  views  on  the  subject  in  the  con- 
eluding  article  of  our  work :  our  chief  points  are  the   Ballot ; 
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the  entire  abolition  of  all  existing  rights  of  suffrage ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  uniform  elective  qualification ;  the  shortening  of 
the  duration  of  Parliaments ;  and  the  number  of  representatives 
returned  by  each  town  or  district  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  electors. 

These  conditions  granted,  a  real  reform  would  be  obtained, 
and  all  good  would  follow  in  their  train.  Our  last  wishes  are, 
that  the  People,  to  whom  we  dedicate  our  labours,  will  be 
firm— united— and  persevering,  and,  rely  upon  it,  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  as  great  a  social  regeneration  as  the  destruction  of 
feudality,  the  abasement  of  Popery,  or  any  other  of  the  me- 
-morable  epochs  which  have  signalized  the  progress  of  nations. 

February  \sty  1831. 
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THE 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


Religion  and  the  pursuits  of  science  and  commerce  have  greatly 
benefited  the  human  race.  Christianity  is  pecuharly  the  worship  of  the 
people :  among  them  it  originated,  and  to  the  promotion  of  their  welfisure 
its  precepts  are  especially  directed.  Under  the  influence  of  its  dogmas 
the  pride  of  man  is  rebuked,  the  prejudices  of  birth  annihilated,  and 
the  equal  claim  to  honour  and  enjoyment  of  the  whole  fisunily  of  mankind 
impartially  admitted. 

Men  of  liberal  principles  have  sometimes  shown  themselves  hostile  to 
the  Grospel ;  forgetting,  apparently,  that  it  has  been  the  handmaid  of 
ciyilixation,  and  that  for  a  long  time  it  mitigated,  and,  finally,  greatly 
aided  in  breaking  the  yoke  of  feudality.  They  are  shocked  at  the 
corruptions  of  the  popular  faith,  and  hastily  confound  its  genuine 
principles  with  the  intolerance  of  Bigotry,  the  oppression  of  tithes,  the 
ostentation  of  prelacy,  and  the  delicts  of  its  inferior  agents,  who 
perrert  a  humble  and  consoling  dispensation  into  an  engine  of  mere 
gain  and  worldliness.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  adulterations,  the 
most  careless  observer  cannot  deny  the  generally  beneficial  influence  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  in  promoting  decorum,  and  a  spirit  of  peace, 
charity,  and  universal  benevolence. 

As  education  becomes  more  difliised,  the  ancillary  power  of  the  best 
of  creeds  will  become  less  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society.  Reli- 
gions have  mostly  had  their  origin  in  our  depravity  and  ignorance ;  they 
have  been  the  devices  of  man's  primitive  legislators,  who  sought,  by  the 
creations  of  the  imagination,  to  control  the  violence  of  his  passions,  and 
satisfy  an  urgent  curiosity  concerning  the  phenomena  by  which  he  is 
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surrounded.  But  the  progress  of  science  and  sound  morals  renders 
superfluous  the  arts  of  illusion ;  inventions,  which  are  suited  only  to 
the  nursery,  or  an  imperfect  civilization,  are  superseded;  and  men, 
submitting  to  the  guidance  of  reason  instead  of  fear,  the  dominion  of 
truth,  unmixed  with  error,  is  established  on  the  ruins  of  priestcraft. 
-  Eveii  now  may  be  remarked  the  advance  of  society  towards  a « more 
dignified  and  rational  organization.  The  infallibility  of  popes,  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  privileges  of  aristocracy,  have  lost  their 
influence  and  authority :  they  once  formed  a  sort  of  secular  religion, 
and  were  among  the  many  delusions  by  which  mankind  have  been 
plundered  and  enslaved.  Superstition,  too,  is  gradually  fading  away 
by  shades ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  it  may  entirely  vanish,  ceasing  to 
be  an  object  of  interest,  further  than  as  a  singular  trait  in  the  moral 
history  of  the  species.  Formerly,  all  sects  were  bigots,  ready  to  torture 
and  destroy  their  fellow-creatures  in  the  vain  effort  to  enforce  uniformity 
of  belief;  now,  the  fervour  of  all  is  so  far  attenuated,  as  to  admit  not 
only  of  dissent,  but  equality  of  claim  to  civil  immunities.  The 
next  dilution  in  pious  zeal  is  obvious.  Universal  toleration  is  the  germ 
of  indifference ;  and  this  last  the  forerunner  of  an  entire  oblivion  of 
spiritual  faith.  Such  appears  the  natural  death  of  ecclesiastical  power ; 
it  need  not  to  be  hastened  by  the  rude  and  premature  assaults  of 
Infidelity,  which  only  shock  existing  prejudices,  without  producing 
conviction :  while  the  priesthood  continue  to  aid  the  civil  magistrate, 
their  authority  will  be  respected ;  but  when,  from  the  diffusion  of  science, 
new  motives  for  the  practice  of  virtue  and  the  maintenance  of  social 
institutions  are  generally  established,  the  utility  of  their  functions  will 
cease  to  be  recognized. 

Sensible  men  of  all  ages  have  treated  with  respect  the  established 
worship  of  the  people.  If  so  unfortunate  as  to  disbelieve  in  its  divine 
origin,  they  at  least  classed  it  among  the  useful  institutions  necessary 
to  restrain  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  This  was  the  predominant 
wisdom  of  the  Roman  government.  Speaking  of  this  great  empire,  in 
Its  most  triumphant  exaltation.  Gibbon  says,  *'  The  policy  of  the 
emperors  and  the  senate,  as  far  as  it  concerned  religion,  was  happily 
seconded  by  the  reflections  of  the  enlightened,  and  by  the  habits  of  the 
superstitious  part  of  their  subjects.  The  various  modes  of  worship 
which  prevailed  in  the  known  world  were  all  considered  by  the  people 
«s  equally  true ;  by  the  philosopher  as  equally  false ;  and  by  the  ma- 
gistrate as  equally  useful.  And  thus  toleration  produced  not  only  mutual 
indulgence,  but  even  religious  concord.''*  Further  on  he  continues, 
"  Notwithstanding  the  fashionable  irreligion  which  prevailed  in  the  age 
of  the  Antonnines,  both  the  interests  of  priests  and  the  credulity  of  the 
people  were  sufficiently  respected.  In  their  writings  and  conversation, 
the  philosopher  asserted  the  independent  dignity  of  reason ;  but  they 
resigned  their  actions  to  the  command  of  law  and  custom.  Viewing 
with  a  smile  of  pity  the  various  errors  of  the  vulgar,   they  diligently 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  \ol.  i.    p.  40. 
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practised  the  cercmoniea  of  their  fathers,  devouIeUly  frequented  tli^ 
temple  of  the  gods,  and,  sometinieB  condescending  to  art  a  part  on  the 
theatre  of  supKnttition,  they  concealed  the  seatimentg  of  the  atheist 
under  the  sacerdotal  robes.  Reaeoners  of  such  a  temper  were  Hcarcely 
inclined  to  wrangle  about  their  respective  modes  of  faith  or  of  worship. 
It  was  indifferent  to  thi>m  what  shape  the  folly  of  the  multitude  might 
choose  to  assume;  and  they  approached  with  the  samo  inward  contempt 
and  the  same  eAtemnl  reverence  the  altars  of  the  Libyan,  the  01)7npian, 
or  the  Capituline  Jupiter." 

Can  it  be  supposed  the  Biateemen  and  teachers  of  the  nineieentli 
century  are  less  adroit  and  sagacious  than  those  of  pagan  Rome?  Can 
it  be  supposed  those  whose  minds  have  been  enlt);htened  by  foreign 
trarel,  who  have  witnessed  the  conllict  of  opposite  creeds,  and  who  have 
escaped  the  mental  bondage  of  cloisters  and  colleges  in  the  freedom  of 
general  intercouise  are  less  penetrating  than  the  magnates  of  the  an- 
cient world?  Like  them  too  they  will  be  equally  politic  in  maintaining  an 
outward  respect  for  the  errors  of  the  vulgar.  In  the  prevailing  worship 
they  realize  an  useful  auxiliary  to  civil  government;  prosecuting  no 
one  for  dissent  it  can  ta  little  offend  the  philosopher  as  politician;  and 
the  topics  of  all-absorbing  interest  it  holds  forth  to  every  class,  diverts 
tbe  vast  majority  from  too  iiiteuse  a  contemplation  of  sublunary  mis- 
fortuues,  or  from  the  painful  contrast  of  their  privations  with  the 
usurpations  and  advantages  of  their  superiors. 

Tbe  policy  of  governing  nations  by  enlightening  the  few  and  hooil- 
wiuking  the  many  is  of  very  old  standing.  It  is  strongly  inculcated 
by  Machiavel  in  his  Prince,  and  Dugald  Stewart  remarks,  that  publii^ 
men  of  the  present  day  mostly  hold  the  double-doctrine  ;*  that  is,  tliey 
have  one  set  of  principles  which  they  openly  profess  in  complacence  to 
the  multitude,  and  another,  comprising  their  real  sentiments,  that  they 
keep  to  themselves,  or  con&de  to  intimate  friejids.  The  result  of  this 
nnister  policy  may  be  constantly  remarked  in  the  proceedings  of  legis- 
lative awembhes;  in  the  discussion  of  i|uestions  bearing  on  the  social 
interests,  especially  such  as  involve  the  principles  of  government,  the 
theory  of  morals,  or  population,  there  is  invariably  maintained  a  con- 
ventional  latitude,  beyond  which  if  any  one  trespass,  it  is  deemed  more 
creditable  to  bis  sincerity  than  understanding.  It  is  only  the  vain  and 
superficial  who  unreservedly  assail  popular  opinions,  and  prophane  with 
iovective  and  ribaldry  the  sanctities  of  religion.  Such  rash  contro- 
reisiBliBtt  are  ignorant  of  the  points  d'appt'i  upon  which  tbe  n-elfare 
4i)d  harmony  of  society  depend ;  and  though  it  may  happen  that  honour, 
philanthropy,  or  patriotism  be  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  discharge  of 
Mcial  duties  by  some,  there  are  others  whose  turpitude  can  only  be 
rectnined  by  the  fear  of  Tyburn  or  Tartarus.  Hence  theolc^ical  iu- 
quiriee  have  lost  much  of  their  interest,  and  are,  in  fact,  placed  beyond 
the  pale  of  discussion.  The  mysteries  of  religion  are  well  understood 
by  the  intelligent  of  all  classes;  it  is  considered  for  the  good  of  society 
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that  some  should  ^*  helieve  and  tremble/'  while  others  enjoy,  in  prirate, 
the  conciousness  of  superior  light ;  and  to  those  who  impugn  and  to 
those  who  dogmatise  in  matters  of  faith  the  same  indulgence  is  extended 
as  to  well-meaning  disputants  who  utter ,  as  new  discoveries,  common- 
place or  self-evident  truths. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  on  the  utility  of  religion, 
considered  as  a  civil  institution  for  the  government  of  mankind  during 
a  period  of  ignorance,  we  shall  proceed  to  our  more  immediate  object — 
an  exposition  of  the  Established  Church  of  this  country. 

In  our  elucidations  of  this  important  inquiry,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  doctrines  of  the  national  relig^n.  We  have  heard 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  dififerent  sects  of  Christians:  so  it 
would  be  highly  presumptuous  in  mere  laymen  to  decide  which  of  these 
multifarious  modes  of  worship  is  most  consonant  to  the  Scripture.  A 
certain  Protestant  Archbishop  said,  '*  Popery  was  only  a  religion  of 
knaves  and  fools  ;*'  therefore,  let  us  hope  the  Church  of  England,  to 
which  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  belonged,  comprises  the  honest  and 
enlightened.  The  main  purpose  of  our  inquiries  is  not  the  dogmas  but 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  To  us  the  great  possessions  of  the 
clergy  have  long  appeared  an  immense  waste,  which  wanted  surveying 
and  enclosing,  if  not  by  act  of  parliament  by  the  act  of  the  people. 
Like  some  of  our  political  institutions  the  excellence  of  our  religious 
establishment  has  been  greatly  over-rated ;  it  has  been  described  as  the 
most  perfect  in  Europe ;  yet  we  are  acquainted  with  none  in  which 
abuses  are  more  prevalent,  in  which  there  is  so  little  real  piety,  and  in 
which  the  support  of  public  worship  is  so  vexatious  and  oppressive  to 
the  community. 

Most  countries  on  the  Continent  have  reformed  their  church  esta- 
blishments :  wherever  a  large  property  had  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  such  property  has  been  applied  to  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  we  are  now  the  only  people  who  have  a  larg^  mass  of  eccle- 
siastical wealth  i4)propriated  to  the  maintenance  of  an  indolent  and 
luxurious  priesthood.  Even  in  papal  Rome  the  church  property  has 
been  sold  to  pay  the  national  debt ;  so  that  far  more  property  belonging 
to  the  clergy  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  England  of  equal  extent  than 
in  the  Roman  state.  The  cardinals  of  Rome,  the  bishops,  canons, 
abbots,  and  abbesses,  have  no  longer  princely  revenues.  A  cardinal 
who  formerly  had  thousands  has  now  only  four  or  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Residence  is  strictly  enforced,  and  no  such  thing  as  pluralities 
are  known ;  the  new  proprietors  of  the  Church  estates  live  on  them 
and  improve  them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  France,  there  has  been  a 
still  greater  ecclesiastical  reformation.  Before  the  Revolution  the  clergy 
formed  one-fifty-second  part  of  the  population.  The  total  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  in  1789,  was  estimated  at  460,000,  and  their  revenues 
at  £7,400,000.  At  present,  the  total  number  of  clergymen,  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic,  is  about  36,000,  and  their  total  income  £1,100,000. 
Throughout  Germany  and  Italy  there  have  been  great  reforms  in  spiri- 
tual matters ;  the  property  of  the  church  has  been  sold  or  taxed  for  the 
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use  of  the  state,  and  the  enonnouB  incomes  of  the  higher  have  heen 
more  equally  shared  among  the  lower  order  of  the  clergy.  In  the  Ne- 
therlands, the  charges  for  religion,  which  supply  the  wants  of  the 
whole  conmiunity,  except  those  of  a  few  Jews,  do  not,  in  the  whole, 
exceed  £252,000,  or  lOd.  per  head  per  annum,  for  a  population  of 
six  millions.*  Even  in  Spain,  under  the  most  weak  andhigotted  go- 
Temment,  ecclesiastical  reform  has  made  progress.  A  large  portion  of 
the  produce  of  tithe  is  annually  appropriated  to  Uie  exigencies  of  the  State, 
and  the  policy  adopted  of  late  has  dispossessed  the  clergy  of  their 
wealth ;  and  Uiis  body,  formerly  so  influential,  is  now  lightly  esteemed^ 
and  very  moderately  endowed.    , 

Wherever  these  reforms  have  been  made,  they  have  been  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  effects ;  they  have  been  favourable  to  religion  and 
morality,  to  the  real  interests  of  the  people,  and  even  to  the  interests 
of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  themselves;  they  have  broken  the  power 
of  an  order  of  men  at  all  times  cruel  and  tyrannical,  at  all  times  op- 
posed to  reform,  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  most  salutary 
ameliorations;  they  have  diffused  a  spirit  of  toleration  among  all  classes, 
removed  the  restrictions  imposed  by  selfish  bigotry,  and  opened  an  im- 
partial career  to  virtue  and  talent  in  all  orders ;  they  have  spread  plenty 
in  the  land  by  onfettering  the  efforts  of  capital  and  industry,  paid 
the  debts  of  nations,  and  converted  the  idle  and  vicious  into  useful 
citizens.  Wherever  these  changes  have  been  introduced  they  have 
been  gratefully  received  by  the  People,  and  well  they  might ;  for, 
with  such  changes,  their  happiness  is  identified,  liberty  and  intelligence 
diffused. 

To  England,  however,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  improvement  has 
not  yet  extended  ;  though  usually  foremost  in  reform,  we  are  now  be- 
hind all  nations  in  our  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  though  the  Church 
of  England  is  ostentatiously  styled  the  reformed  Church,  it  is,  in  truth, 
the  most  unrejbrmed  of  all  the  churches.  Popery,  in  ten^ral  matters 
at  least,  is  a  more  reformed  religion  than  Church  of  Englandism. 
There  is  no  state,  however  debased  by  superstition,  where  the  clergy 
enjoy  such  prodigious  wealth.  The  revenues  of  our  priesthood  exceed 
the  revenues  of  either  Austria  or  Prussia.  We  complain  of  the  poor- 
rates,  of  superannuation  charges,  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  overgrown 
salaries  and  enormous  sinecures ;  but  what  are  all  these  abuses,  grie- 
vous as  they  are,  to  the  abuses  in  our  church  establishment,  to  the 
sinecure  wealth  of  the  bishops,  dignitaries,  and  aristocratical  rectors 
and  vicars  ?  It  is  said,  and  we  believe  truly,  that  the  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  receive,  in  the  year,  more  money 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  put  together.  Our  national 
clergy  cost,  at  least,  eight  times  more  than  the  national  clergy  of 
France,  while,  in  France,  there  are  30,000,000  of  Catholics ;  whereas, 
of  the  24,000,000  of  people,  comprising  the  population  of  our  islands, 

•  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  X.  p.  394. 
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leas  than  tme-lbird,  or  8,000,000,  u«  hearera  of  the  Estftblished 
Religion. 

Such  B  syBtem  it  is  not  poMible  can  endure.  While  reform  imJ  re- 
duction are  in  progress  in  other  departments,  it  is  not  likely  the  clergy 
should  remain  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  possessions.  To  pro- 
tect them  from  inquiry,  they  hava  neither  prescriptive  right  nor  good 
works  to  plend.  Ab  a  body  they  have  not,  latterly,  at  least,  been  re- 
markable for  their  learning,  nor  some  of  them  for  exalted  notions  of 
moraUli/.  It  wonld  be  unfair  to  judge  any  class  from  individual  exam- 
ples; but  it  is  impossible  to  open  (he  newspapeid  without  being  strack 
by  the  repeated  details  of  clerical  delinquency.  When  there  is  an  in- 
stance of  magisterial  oppression,  or  flagrant  offence,  it  is  almost  sur- 
prising if  some  father  in  God,"  some  very  reverend  dean,  or  some  other 
reverend  and  holy  person,  be  not  accused  or  suspected.  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  known  that  the  catholic  priesthood  in  the  fourteenth  century 
exceeded  all  other  classes  in  the  licentiousness  of  their  lives,  their 
oppression,  and  rapacity;  it  ia  known,  too,  that  their  vices  arose  from 
the  immense  wealth  they  enjoj-ed,  and  ihat  this  wealth  was  the  ultimata 
cause  of  their  downfal. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  established  clergy,  that  their  names 
have  been  associated  with  the  most  disastrous  measures  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  To  the  latest  period  of  the  first  war  against  American 
independence  they  were,  ne^t  to  George  Hi.  its  most  obstinate  suppor- 
ters :  out  of  the  twenty-six  English  Bishops,  Shipley  was  the  only 
prelate  who  roted  against  the  war-faction."  To  the  commencement  and 
protracted  duration  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  they  were  mainly 
instrumental ;  till  they  sounded  the  ecclesiastical  drum  in  every  parish, 
there  was  no  diBposition  to  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  it  wa» 
only  by  the  unfounded  alarms  they  disseminated,  respecting  the  security 
of  property  and  social  institutions,  the  contest  was  made  popular.  In 
this,  too,  the  episcopal  bench  was  pre-eminent.  Watson  was  the  only 
bishop  who  ventured  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  French  cmsnde,  and 
he,  finding  his  opposition  to  the  court  fixed  him  in  the  poorest  see  in 
the  kingdom,  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  appeared  to  waver  in  his 
integrity.  In  supporting  measures  for  restraining  the  freedom  of 
discussion,  and  for  interdicting  to  different  sects  of  religionists  a  free 
participation  In  civil  immunities,  they  have  ohiefiy  been  foremost. 

Public  education  b  a  subject  that  appears  to  have  peculiar  claims  on 
the  attention  of  the  clergy;  unless  indeed,  as  instructors  of  the  people, 
their  functions  are  extremely  unimportant,  and  certainly,  io  this  world, 
do  not  entitle  them  to  much  remuneration.  Yet  this  is  a  duty  they  have 
generally  neglected.  Had  not  a  jealousy  of  the  Dissenters  roused  them 
into  activity,  neither  the  Bell  nor  Lancaster  plans  of  instruction  would 
hare  been  encouraged  by  them.     A  similar  feeling  appears  to  have  nc- 
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tuBied  diem  in  tlie  foundation  of  King's  College,  in  which  theii'  objeci 
is  not  eo  mnch  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  the  maintenance  of 
their  inSuencc,  by  setting  up  a  rival  establixliment  to  the  London  Univer- 
sity. In  ebort,  they  have  generally  manifested  either  indifference  or 
open  hostility  to  the  enUg'htenment  of  the  people,  and,  in  numerouH  in- 
stances of  eleetnoaynary  endowments,  they  hnve  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  the  funds  bequeathed  for  popular  tuition. 

A  feeling  of  charity  is  the  great  henuty  of  Chrintianity;  it  is.  indeed, 
the  essence  of  all  virtue,  for,  if  real,  it  imports  a  sympathy  with  the 
privations  of  others  divested  of  selfish  considerations.  The  rich  and 
prosperous  do  not  need  this  commiseration ;  if  they  are  not  happy,  it 
is  their  own  fault,  resulting  from  their  artificial  desires  and  ill-regulate<I 
passions.  But  the  poor,  without  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence, 
hare  scarcely  a  chance  of  happiness,  though  equally  entitled  wtlli 
others  to  share  in  the  eojoymente  of  life.  It  is  ibu  especial  duly  of 
the  clergy  to  mitigate  extreme  inequalities  in  the  lot  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Yet  it  is  seldom  their  labours  are  directed  to  so  truly  n 
Christian  object;  though  wnllowing  in  wealth,  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  the  produc«  of  funds  originally  intended  for  the  destitute  and 
unfortunate,  they  manifest  little  sympathy  in  human  wretchednese. 
As  a  proof  of  their  ordinary  callousness,  it  may  be  instanced  that,  nl 
the  numerous  public  meetings  to  relieve  the  severe  distress  of  the  Irish, 
in  1822,  not  a  single  Irish  bishop  attended,  when  it  was  notorious  the 
I  abstracted  by  that  clasn  from  the  general  produce  of 
tbe  country  had  been  a  prominent  cause  of  the  miseries  of  the  people. 

The  clergy  might  he  usefully  employed  in  explaining  to  popular 
Mnviction  the  causes  of  the  privations  of  the  people,  and  in  enforcing 
principles  more  conducive  to  their  comfort  and  independence.  In  tlie 
■gricnltiiral  districts,  where  their  authority  is  least  disputed,  and  where 
the  Bufferings  of  the  inhabitants  are  greatest,  such  a  course  might  be 
piirsued  under  peculiar  advantages,  Thoir  rumisBneis  in  this  respect 
is  lew  excusable,  since  they  are  relieved  from  cares  which  formerly 
engaged  anxious  attention.  In  the  time  of  Hondley,  Barrow,  and 
Tillotson,  much  of  the  zeal  and  talent  of  the  church  were  consumed 
■B  theolc^cal  controversy :  the  removal  of  civil  diMjua! ideations  lias 
tended  to  assuage  the  fervour  of  ecclesiaslical  disputation,  and  the 
clergy  have  only  tithes,  not  dogmas,  to  defend.  This  tendency  to 
religious  tranquillity  has  been  also  promoted  by  the  indifference  of  the 
pec^e,  who  discovered  that  little  fruit  was  to  be  reaped  from  polemical 
disquisitions,  which,  like  the  researches  of  metaphysicians,  tended  tn 
perplex  rather  than  enlighten.  Men  now  base  their  religion  on  the 
roek  of  Jitilh,  which  they  inherit  from  their  parents,  and  mostly  hold 
through  life,  whether  sectarian  or  orthodox.  Amidst  this  general 
»  incumbent  on  the  clergy  to  open  new  sources  of  utility, 
which,  as  the  endowed  servants  of  the  public,  they  are  bound  to 
'    cultivate.     They    are    our   pastors,    (the    shepherd's    crook    they    are 
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of  ^uardiaiu  and  guidei)  are  bound  to  conduct  ua  to  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  happiness. 

It  ia  tlie  inefficiency  of  the  clergy  as  public  (enehcrg,  the  hurtful 
influence  they  have  exerted  on  national  affairs,  and  their  inertness  in 
tho  promotion  of  measures  of  general  utility,  that  induce  men  to 
begnitlge  the  immense  revenue  expended  in  their  support,  and  dispose 
them  lo  a  reform  in  our  ecclesiastical  establishment.  To  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  abstract,  we  have  no  weighty  objection  to  offer; 
and  should  be  sorry  to  see  her  spiritual  functions  superseded  by  those 
of  any  other  sect  by  which  she  is  surrounded.  Our  dislike  originates 
in  her  extreme  oppressiveness  on  the  people,  and  her  unjust  dealings 
towards  the  most  deserving  members  of  her  own  communion.  To  the 
enormous  amount  of  her  temporalities,  and  abuses  in  their  adminis' 
tration,  we  particularly  domar.  It  is  unseemly,  wo  think,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  very  principles  and  purposes  of  Christianity,  to 
contemplate  lofty  prelates  with  £20,000  or  £40,000  a-year,  elevated 
on  thrones,  living  sumptuously  in  splendid  palaces,  attended  by  swanufi 
of  menials,  goi^eously  attired,  and  of  priests  to  wait  upon  their 
persons,  emulating  tho  proudest  nobles,  and  even  taking  precedence 
of  them  in  all  the  follies  of  heraldry.  Beneath  them  are  crowds  of 
sinecure  dignitaries  and  incumbents,  richly  prorided  with  worldly  goods, 
tlie  wealthiest  not  even  obliged  to  reside  among;  their  flocks;  and  those 
who  reside  not  compoUed  to  do  any  one  act  of  duty  beyond  providing 
and  paying  a  miserable  deputy  just  enough  to  keep  him  from  starving. 
Contrasted  with  the  preceding,  is  a  vast  body  of  poor  laborious 
ministers,  doing  all  the  work,  and  receiving  less  than  the  pay  of  a 
common  bricklayer  or  Irish  hodman:  but  the  whole  assemblage,  both 
rich  and  poor,  paid  so  as  to  be  a  perpetual  burthen  upon  tho  people, 
and  to  wage,  of  necessity,  a  ceaseless  strife  with  those  whom  thej 
ought  to  comfort,  cherish,  and  instruct. 

Theeo  are  part  of  the  abuses  to  which  we  object,  and  which  we  are 
about  to  expose ;  and  as  we  intend  our  exposition  to  bo  complete,  it 
may  be  proper  to  state  the  order  in  which  the  several  subjects  will 
be  treated. 

Pint,  we  shall  inquire  into  the  origin  and  tenure  of  Church- 
property,  clearly  showing  that  Church-property  is  public  property, 
originally  intended  and  now  available  to  pubUc  uses. 

Seconidly,  we  shall  inquire  into  the  tenure  of  patronial  immunities; 
exhibit  the  present  state  of  Church-patron a(i;e,  and  show,  by  examples, 
its  abuses  and  perversion  to  political  and  family  interests. 

Thirdly,  we  shall  expose  the  system  of  Pluralities,  Non-residence, 
and  other  abuses  in  Church  Discipline. 

Fourthly,  we  shall  treat  on  the  eoormoua  Revenues  of  the  Esta- 
blished Clergy,  from  tithes,  church -lands,  surplice-fees,  public  charities, 
Easter-ofTerings,  rents  of  pcH-s,  and  other  sources. 

Fifthly,  we  shall  detail  some  extroordinary  examples  of  Clerical 
Rapacity,  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  higher  clergy,  in  rt^ard 
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to  Queen  Ann's  Bounty^  and  of  the   Clergy  generally,  aa  regarde 
First  FmitSy  Moduses,  and  Tithes  in  London. 

Sixthly,  we  shall  advert  to  a  few  inconsistencies  and  ImproprietieB 
in  the  litorgy  of  the  Church. 

Seventhly^  we  shall  inquire — Who  would  he  benefited  by  a  Reform 
in  the  Church  Establishment? 

Lastly,  in  the  Appendix,  we  shall  give  a  Statement  of  the  Incomes 
of  the  Bishoprics  and  principal  Dignities,  and  an  Alphabetical 
List  of  the  Pluralists  in  England  and  Wales,  showing  the  number  of 
livings  and  other  preferments  held  by  each  individual,  the  names  of 
their  patrons,  their  family  connexions,  and  influence. 

A  full  exposition  of  these  several  topics  will  hardly  leave  any  thing 
further  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  the  Church  EstabUshment.  First, 
then,  of  the 

ORIGIN    AND   TENURE   OF    CHURCH    PROPERTY. 

A  late  dignitary  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cove,  in  his  "  Essay 
on  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  of  England,**  inclines  to  the  idea  that 
the  consecration  of  a  tenth  part  to  the  clergy  was  the  consequence 
of  ''  some  unrecorded  revelation  made  to  Adam  ;*'  which,  he  says,  is 
not  only  ''  a  most  rational,  but  the  most  probable  solution"  of  the 
origin  of  tithes.  To  what  parish  church  Adam  paid  his  tithe,  this 
zealous  partisan  of  the  establishment  has  left  unascertained :  if  Adam 
paid  tithe,  he  must  have  paid  it  to  himself,  or  a  very  near  relation, — 
a  practice  which,  if  tolerated  to  his  descendants,  would  render  them 
less  averse  to  the  impost,  though  it  might  be  far  from  advantageous  to 
the  church  establishment. 

The  only  people  who  can  pretend  to  place  the  right  to  tithe  on  divine 
authority  are  the  Jews ;  but  such  a  right,  if  it  ever  existed  among 
them,  certainly  ceased  with  their  theocracy.  The  Jews  of  this  day 
pay  no  tithes  for  the  support  of  their  rabbles ;  nor,  indeed,  have  any 
tithes  been  paid  by  this  nation  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
and  consequent  dispersion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

It  is  so  inconsistent  with  reason,  that  it  may  be  almost  affirmed  to 
be  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  there  never  was  a  religion,  either  Jew 
or  GentilOj  that  could  legally  claim  for  its  maintenance  a  tenth  part 
of  the  yearly  produce  of  land  and  labour.  For  the  clergy  to  be 
entitled  to  a  tenth,  they  ought  to  form  one-tenth  of  the  peculation;  but 
there  never  was  a  mode  of  worship  which  required  one-tenth  of  the 
people  to  be  teachers  and  ministers.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  a  tenth, 
because  they  formed  a  tenth  of  the  population,  and  had  no  other 
inheritance ;  but  Aaron  and  his  sons  had  only  a  tenth  of  that  tenth ; 
so  that  the  clergy  received  no  more  than  the  hundredth  part,  the 
remainder  being  for  other  uses,  for  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  for  the 
poor,  the  stranger,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  temple. 

Christianity  contains  less  authority  for  tithe  than  Judaism.  Jesus  Christ 
ordained  no  such  burden ;  and  in  no  part  of  his  history  is  any  com- 
pulsory provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  mentioned.     Both 
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our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  unceasingly  taught  poverty  and  humiliiy 
to  their  followers,  and  contempt  of  worldly  goods.  Hear  their  exhor- 
tations ;  "  Carry  neither  scrip  nor  shoes ;  into  whatever  houM  ye  enter, 
say.  Peace."  "  Take  no  care  of  what  ye  shall  eat,  nor  what  ye  shall 
drink,  nor  for  your  bodies  what  j^  shnll  put  on."  "  Bew^ro  of  co- 
vetousness ;  seek  not  what  ye  shall  eat,  but  seek  the  kingdom  of 
God."     "  Give  alms;  provide  yourself  with  bags   that  wax  not  old. 


.  treasure  in  Hei 
the  poor,  and  seek 
that  your  hearts  be 
the  cares  of  this  lifi 
I   ail   this  there  is 


that  faileth  not."  Again,  "  Distribute  \ 
luree  in  Heaven."  And,  again.  "  Take  c 
charged  with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  i 


Mithority  for  tithing,  and  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  were  equally  hostile  to  thia  species  of  e^ttortion.  The  council 
of  Antioch,  in  tlie  fourth  century,  allowed  the  bishops  to  distribute 
the  goods  of  the  Church,  but  to  have  do  part  to  themselves.  "  Havo 
food  and  raiment,  be  therewith  content,"  says  the  canon.  It  waa  only 
as  real  Christianity  declined  that  tithing  began.  When  the  simple 
worahip  nf  Christ  was  corrupted  by  the  adoption  of  Jewish  and  Pagan 
ceremonies ;  when  the  saints  and  martyrs  were  put  in  the  room  of  the 
heathen  deities;  when  the  altars,  the  bishops,  prebends,  and  other 
corruptions  were  introduceil ;  then  tithes  commenced  to  support  the 
innovBtiond  on  the  primitive  faith. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  esactly  the  period  when  tithes  were  first 
introduced  into  this  country.  During  the  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
its  ministers  were  supported  by  charity,  by  oblations,  and  voluntftry 
gifts.  According  to  Blackstone,  the  first  mention  of  tithes  in  any 
written  English  law  is  in  a  constitutional  decree  made  in  a  synod  held 
A.D,  786,  wherein  the  payment  of  tithes  is  generally  enjoined.  But 
this  was  no  law,  merely  a  general  recommendation,  and  did  not,  at 
first,  bind  the  laity.  They  are  next  mentioned  in  the  Fadua  Edwardi 
et  Gulhwrni,  or  treaty  agreed  upon  between  king  Guthrun,  the  Dane, 
and  Alfred  and  his  son  Edward  the  elder,  successive  kings  of  England, 
about  the  year  900.  Guthrun  being  a  Pagan,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Christian  clergy  under  his  do- 
minion ;  accordingly,  the  payment  of  tithes  was  enjoined,  and  a  penally 
imposed  for  its  non-observance :  which  law  is  countenanced  by  the  laws 
of  Athebtan,  and  this,  according  to  the  Commentator,  is  atl  that  can 
be  traced  out  with  regard  to  their  legal  origin.*  In  fact,  this  inqairy, 
like  all  others  into  the  early  constitutional  history  of  the  country,  is 
involved  in  darkness  and  contradiction.  We  are  not  even  satisfactorily 
informed  of  the  origin  of  the  civil  divisions  of  the  kingdom  into 
counties,  hundreds,  and  parishes.  These  have  been  commonly  ascribed 
lo  Alfred ;  hut  the  researches  of  late  writers  have  traced  thero  to  a 
period  of  much  earlier  date. 

Une  thing,  hoivever,  is  certain  as  regards  tithes,  namely,  that  in 
England,  in   France,    and,   probably,   in   all   Christian  countries,  they 
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'•dtrided  iota  four  portions:  one  for  the  bishop,  ooe  for  the  poor, 
e  for  the  repair  of  the  chnrch,  and  one  for  the  prioBt.  A  late  writer* 
controvert  the  fourfold  division  of  parochial  tithes;  but 
e  fact  rests  upon  such  unquestionable  authority  that  it  may  be  deemed 
I  truth  placed  beyond  dispute.  Without  digressing  into  any  learned 
search,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  division  of  quarta  pars  Is  still 
teined  in  many  parishes  in  Ireland  ;  a  point  whi(?h  appears  to  have 
een  overlooked  by  the  reviewer.  In  the  Diocesan  Returns  to  Parliament 
I  1820,  the  bishop  of  Cionfert  and  Kilmacduagh  and  the  bishop  of 
'Ddare  remarked  that  in  their  dioceses  is  preserved  the  old  episcopal 
Isblishinent  of  the  quarta  pars;  that  is,  a  portion  of  the  parochial 
lies  ont  of  everj'  parish  is  payable  to  the  bishop. 
.  The  right  of  the  poor  to  share  in  the  tithe  Is  established  by  the  tenor 
statutes  made  to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  the 
ppropriation  of  parishes  by  spiritual  corporations.  After  these  appro- 
iations  had  been  effected,  the  religious  houses  were  wont  to  depute 
e  of  their  own  body  to  perform  divine  service  in  those  parishes  of 
h  the  society  had  become  possessed  of  the  tithes.  Tliis  officiating 
Iter  was  in  reality  no  more  than  the  curate  or  vicar  of  the  appro- 
ators,  receiving  from  them  an  arbitrary  stipend.  Under  this  system 
e  poor  suffered  so  much  that  the  legislature  was  obliged  to  interpose, 
d,  accordingly,  the  15  Rich.  II.  c.  6  provides,  that  in  all  appropriations 
tf  churches  the  diocesan  shall  order  a  competent  sum  to  be  distributed 
M>ag  the  poor  parishioners  annually;  and  that  the  vicnr  shall  he 
fficiently endowed.  "  It  seems,"  says  Blackstone,  "  the  parishes  were 
tquently  sufferers,  not  only  by  the  want  of  divine  service,  but  also  by 
ithholding  those  alms  for  which,  amonr}  other  purposes,  the  paymeitt 
ftilhei  was  originally  imposed;  and,  therefore,  in  this  act.apeneion 
I  directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  parochians  as  well  as  a 
stipend  to  the  vicar. "+ 

r  two  facts  well  attested  are  better  than  a  hundred  ing^enioiis 
18  and  learned  conjectures.  What  we  have  advanced  not  only 
isbes  the  original  fourfold  division  of  parochial  tithes,  but  also  the 
f  the  poor  to  a  portion  of  them.  It  also  incidentally  establishes 
r  iact  deserving  attention,  in  showing:  ^h^  falsity  of  these  rcpre- 
ntUions  made,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  charily  and  hospitality  of 
B  abbeys  and  monasteries.  By  masses  and  obits  and  other  sanctimo- 
OUB  pretexts,  the  monks  possessed  themselves  of  a  large  number  of 
e  benefices  in  the  kingdom;  instead  of  applying  the  revenues  of  these 
I  IB  the  purposes  of  religion  and  charity,  they  perverted  them  to  the 
I  fBriching  of  their  own  fraternities,  and  a  compulsory  act  of  the  legislature 
lecesflary  to  compel  them  to  restore  to  the  poor  a  portion  of  their 
,  ftnd  allow  a  decent  maintenance  to  the  parish  priest.  The  little 
r  of  the  religious  houses  might  be  inferred  from  the  general 
inciples  of  human  nature  without  the  aid  of  facts.  It  is  notorious 
y  limd   become  the   abodes   of  luxury,   indolence,   and  crime.      WIlo 
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would  expect,  from  societies  so  depraved,  either  charity  or  hospitality? 
The  rich,  the  sensual  and  vicious  rarely  sympathize  with  indigence. 
For  their  oi;i^  ease,  and,  as  a  motive  to  indifference,  they  are  mostly 
prompt  to  calumniate  the  poor  with  unjust  suspicions,  and  represent  a 
lively  zeal  in  their  welfare,  either  as  undeserved  or  mistaken  bene* 
volence. 

The  practice  of  appropMating  livings  was  first  introduced  by  the  Nor- 
mans ;  and  within  three  hundred  years  after,  the  monks  had  become  the 
proprietors  of  one- third  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  kingdom,  and  these 
for  the  most  part  the  richest.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses 
by  the  27  and  31  Hen.  VIII.  these  benefices,  by  the  common  law,  would 
have  been  disappropriated,  had  not  a  clause  been  inserted  in  these 
statutes  to  give  them  to  the  king  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  abbots, 
&c.  had  held  the  same  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution.  Having  thus 
become  the  proprietor  of  one-third  of  the  benefices  as  well  as  all  the 
plate,  revenues,  and  wealth  of  the  abbeys,  the  manner  in  which  this 
monarch  disposed  of  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  accounts  for  the  pre- 
sent state  of  ecclesiastical  property.  With  a  part  of  it  he  founded  new 
bishoprics,  colleges,  and  deaneries;  large  masses  of  it  he  gave  to 
courtiers  and  noblemen;  a  portion  he  retained  in  his  own  hands, 
and  the  remainder  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  rehgion. 
Individuals,  corporations,  and  colleges,  who  obtained  grants  from  the 
Crown,  obtained,  also,  all  the  rights  annexed  to  them;  and  the  present 
proprietors  of  the  abbey- lands  are  proprietors  of  the  tithes  and  benefices 
formerly  attached  to  these  lands.  Hence  it  is  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
tithes  are  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  It  is  calculated  there  are  3845  im- 
propriations in  England ;  that  is,  benefices  in  the  hands  of  persons  not 
engaged  in  the  service  of  religion,  but  who  receive  the  great  tithes, 
leaving  only  the  vicarial  tithes  or  other  minor  endowments  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  incumbent. 

The  effect  on  society  of  this  new  disposition  of  ecclesiastical  proper- 
ty has  been  differently  represented  by  writers.  Discontent  is  inseparable 
from  the  reform  of  every  established  practice  and  institution.  Those 
who  profit  by  abuses  and  those  who  are  benefited  by  their  removal  must 
view  in  different  lights  and  hold  forth  different  representations  of  mea- 
sures by  which  they  are  so  oppositely  affected.  With  the  dissatis^tion 
of  the  monastic  orders,  there  can  be  no  surprise;  their  condition  was 
that  of  drones  forced  from  the  hives  in  which  they  had  devoured  in 
idleness  the  fruits  of  others*  industry ;  but  the  dissatisfaction  of  other 
classes  cannot  be  so  readily  explained.  Mr.  Hallam  states  that  the 
summary  abolition  of  the  religious  houses  lead  to  the  great  northern 
rebellion:*  it  is  certain,  from  the  popular  ballads  of  the  time,  this  im- 
portant measure  was  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  lower  orders ;  and  old 
Harry  Jenkins  laments  that  those  days  were  over  in  which  he  used  to 
be  invited  to  the  Lord  Abbot's  chamber,  to  feast  on  ''  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  of  roast  beef  and  wassail  in  a  black  jack."    Two  reasons  may  be 

*  Conslitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 
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aaiigiied  for  the  existenco  of  this  feeling ;  either  it  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  cessation  of  the  ahnsgiving  and  hospitality  of  the  conventaal 
bodies,  or  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people.  The  limited  extent 
of  the  former  has  been  already  shown ;  if  the  populace  could  be  concili- 
ated by  such  miserable  charity  as  we  have  adverted  to,  their  fatuity  may 
be  likened  to  that  of  the  multitude  in  more  recent  times,  who  are  oflen 
blinded  to  their  just  claims  by  doles  of  soup  or  salt  fish,  or  a  bonus  of 
100  guineas  out  of  an  enormous  civil  list.  The  extreme  ignorance  of 
the  people  was,  doubtless,  the  principal  cause  of  their  hostility  to  the 
reformation  and  disqualified  them  from  duly  estimating  the  advantages 
likely  to  ensue  from  so  great  a  revolution.  While  the  people  continue 
unenlightened  they  must  always  be  subject  to  their  superiors,  or  those 
who  poosess  influence  enough  to  delude  or  direct  them.  The  Forty- 
SkUiing  freeholders  of  Ireland  were  the  alternate  slaves  of  aristocratic 
landlords  and  fanatic  priests,  and  in  the  votes  they  gave  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  each,  as  well  as  in  the  tameness  with  which  they  submitted  to 
be  disfranchised,  they  have  manifested  a  like  rational  view  of  their 
ultimate  interests.  The  monks  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  were  not 
less  cmmipotent  over  the  multitude  than  the  priests  of  Ireland,  or  those 
of  Spain  and  Portugal;  under  the  influence  of  the  former  the  populace 
sung  out  whatever  note  they  were  directed;  and,  unquestionably,  such 
views  of  the  tendency  of  the  reformation  would  be  impressed  upon  them 
as  best  accorded  with  the  interests  of  their  spiritual  guides. 

To  this  cause  we  ascribe  the  popular  feeling  as  regards  the  disso- 
lution  of  monastic  establishments.  The  same  spirit  opposed  the  opening 
of  turnpike-roads,  and  the  introduction  of  cow-pox  and  machinery. 
But  it  is  extremely  erroneous  to  maintain  that  the  Reformation  was  not 
a  great  blessing  to  the  country,  and  tended,  most  essentially,  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  Had  popery  (such  popery  we 
mean  as  existed  at  that  day)  continued  the  established  religion,  the 
present  condition  of  the  people  would  have  been  no  better  than  that  of 
the  degpraded  rabble  who  have  restored  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Ferdinand, 
aad  whose  miseries,  in  spite  of  the  almsgiving  and  hospitality  of  con- 
vents, are  sufficiently  acute  to  prevent  an  increase  in  their  numbers. 
From  the  general  poverty  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  state  of  its  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  population,  fettered  and  oppressed  by  aristocra- 
tic, ecclesiastic,  and  corporate  immunities,  we  may  form  an  idea  of 
what  Fugland  would  have  been  without  the  Reformation.  Knowledge 
was  incompatible  with  the  power  of  the  monks,  whose  influence  was 
foonded  on  the  general  belief  of  miracles,  the  sanctity  of  relics,  and 
other  pious  frauds,  to  which  popular  illumination  would  have  been  fatal. 
Without,  therefore,  the  excitement  produced  by  their  dispersion,  and 
the  freedom  of  discussion  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  the  people 
would  have  remained  intellectually  debased ;  their  ignorance  was  neces- 
sary to  the  ascendency  of  those  in  whose  hands  they  were,  and  of  course 
they  would  have  been  kept  in  that  state,  and  withheld  from  the  only 
means  by  which  their  condition  in  society  could  be  ameliorated.  If 
more    substantial    benefits  have    not  resulted  from   the   Reformation, 
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it  may  be  eisilj  traced  to  other  cauiee.     That  great  erent  certainly  pv^ 
the  people  in  poeseesion,  by  remoTing  the  mental  incnbus  of  a  degrading 
superstition,  of  the  most  powerful  instrament,  by  which  this  can  be 
obtained. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys,  the  immense 
rerenae  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  was  not  appropriated  in  a  manner 
more  adyantageoos  to  the  community.  One  of  the  great  erils  in  our 
social  eocmomy  is  the  unequal  division  of  property — the  Tsst  mmsoi 
in  which  it  is  accumulated  by  entails  and  rights  of  primogeniture  ia 
the  hands  of  individuals.  This  evil  was  aggravated  by  transferring  the 
endowments  of  the  monks  to  the  aristocracy,  and  thus  was  lost  a 
fiiTourable  juncture,  for  obtaining  better  security  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  by  a  more  equal  partition  of  proprietary  influence.  Instead  of 
wasting  the  spoils  of  the  church  on  rapacious  courtiers,  it  might  have 
been  appropriated,  as  in  Scotland,  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
parochial  education ;  or,  it  might  hare  been  apj^ed  to  sustain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown,  or  defray  the  charges  of  government  without  bur- 
thening  the  people,  or  to  other  undertakings  of  general  and  permanent 
interest.  Of  the  magnitude  of  the  opportunity  thrown  away,  we  may 
form  some  idea  from  the  almost  incredible  wealth  of  the  monastic 
institutions. 

Of  the  annual  value  of  388  religious  houses,  we  have  no  estimate ; 
but,  computing  the  value  of  these  in  the  same  proportion,  as  of  the  653 
of  which  we  have  the  returns,  the  total  revenue  of  the  1041  houses 
in  England  and  Wales  was  £273,106.  A  prodigious  sum  in  those  days 
if  we  consider  the  relative  value  of  money,  and  the  smallness  of  the  nati- 
onal income.  But  incredible  as  this  revenue  is,  it  was  only  the  reserved 
rents  of  n^anors  and  demesnes,  without  including  the  tithes  of  appro- 
priations, fines,  heriots,  renewals,  deodands,  &c.  which  would  probably 
have  amounted  to  twice  as  much.  Upon  good  authority  it  is  stated  the 
clergy  were  proprietors  of  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and, 
out  of  the  three  remaining  tenths,  thus  kindly  left  to  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  were  the  four  numerous  orders  of  mendicants  to  be  maintained, 
against  whom  no  gate  could  be  shut,  to  whom  no  provision  could  be  de- 
nied, and  from  whom  no  secret  could  be  concealed. 

Mr.  Cobbett  of^en  amuses  his  readers  by  turning  up.  his  eyes,  and 
uttering  moon-struck  exclamations,  in  contemplating  the  splendid  cathe- 
drals of  Lincoln,  Ely,  Canterbury,  and  Winchester ;  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, however,  either  the  population,  or  general  wealth  of  the  community 
should  be  very  great  to  enable  the  clergy  to  erect  these  magnificent,  but 
comparatively  useless,  structures.  Pious  souls !  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  nearly  the  whole  land  and  labour  of  the  community,  and 
would  have  grasped  the  remainder,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference 
of  the  legislature.  Such  have  been  the  religious  propensities  of  the 
English,  at  all  times,  that  the  fervour  of  their  piety  has  oflener  required 
checking  than  encouraging  by  their  rulers.  It  was  with  this  view  the 
Mortmain  Act  was  passed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  which,  by 
prohibiting  the  bequest  of  property  to  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  prevented 
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.ths  patrimony  of  almost  every  fjeonily  in  the  kingdom  from  being  en- 
giilphed  by  the  cunning  and  insatiable  monks.  Had  the  vast  amount 
of  landed  property  acquired  by  spiritual  corporations,  previously  to  the 
passing  of  this  statute,  remained  tied  up  in  their  hands,  it  must  have 
formed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  developement  of  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country,  and  under  such  a  system,  neither  the  riches 
nor  nnmbers  of  the  people  could  have  gpreatly  augmented. 

The  statements  of  church  property  before  the  Reformation  would  ap- 
pear exaggerated  had  we  not  illustrative  proof  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  and  other  countries.  The  mere  remnant  of  the  estates  of  the 
church,  now  held  by  the  Irish  Protestant  Establishment,  is  calculated 
at  two  elevenths  of  the  entire  soil  of  the  kingdom.  In  Tuscany,  before 
the  French  Revolution  had  partially  regenerated  the  dukedom,  the  priest- 
hood was  found,  from  inquiries  instituted  by  the  grand  duke,  to  enjoy 
seventeen  parts  in  twenty  of  the  land.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in 
France,  the  monopoly  of  the  church  was  nearly  as  g^at. 

But  we  shall  now  leave  the  subject.  We  coidd  not  treat  on  the  origin 
of  church  property  in  this  country,  without  adverting  to  the  changes 
effected  by  the  Reformation.  We  shall  next  advert  to  the  tenure  on 
which  the  property  of  the  church  devolved,  and  continues  to  be  holden 
by  our  Protestant  Establishment. 

It  seems  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  set  about  proving  that 
the  property  of  the  established  church  is  public  property,  the  bare 
terms  of  the  proposition  i4)parently  involving  the  demonstration.  What 
can  be  understood  by  an  established  church,  but  a  church  endowed  by 
the  state,  and,  if  so  endowed,  subordinate  to  the  state,  and  for  the  benefit 
thereof?  This  principle  has  been  recognized  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
Wherever  church  property  has  been  interfered  with,  (and  we  know 
none  where  it  has  not  been  interfered  with,)  it  never  appears  to  have 
been  sumused  that  the  state  had  not  only  the  power  but  the  right  to 
give  a  new  disposition  to  ecclesiastical  endowments,  either  by  appropri- 
ating them  to  the  maintenance  of  a  different  religion,  or  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  community.  In  England  this  power  has  been  distinctly 
admitted,  as  appears  from  the  measures  adopted  at  the  Reformation :  at 
that  period  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  abuses  of  the 
church ;  a  return  was  made  of  the  value  of  all  monasteries  and  religious 
houses,  of  parochial  livings,  episcopal  and  cathedral  dignitaries,  and 
every  other  species  of  ecclesiastical  revenue,  and  the  whole  entered  in 
a  book,  called  Liber  Reyalis,  or  the  King's  Book.  This  important 
document  has  been  recently  reprinted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Records ;  it  is  the  only  authentic  survey  of  the  revenues  of  the  church ; 
and  the  result  was,  as  before  described,  an  entire  new  disposition,  of 
ecclesiastical  property.  No  claim  appears  to  have  been  set  up  that  the 
property  was  sacred,  and  in  every  succeeding  period  it  has  been  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  has  been  always  considered  public  property, 
and  the  government,  for  the  time  being,  whether  a  monarchy  under  a 
Tudor,  or  a  commonwealth  under  Cromwell,  has  always  exercised 
the  right  of    applying  it  to  secular  uses,  or  to  the  maintenance  of 
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wfamterer  form  of  faith  might  be  in  vogue,  whether  Catholic,  Protestant, 
or  PresbTterian. 

Down  to  our  own  time  the  same  principle  has  been  conBtantly  acted 
upon  by  parliament.  In  the  numerous  acts  of  parliament,  at  the  dose 
of  the  last  reign,  for  regulating  the  sale  and  exchange  of  parsonage- 
houses  and  glebe-lands,  of  mortgages  in  cases  of  buildings  and  repairs, 
church  property  is  invariably  treated  as  public  property,  the  ownership 
of  which  is  vested  in  the  State.  Were  it  not  so,  the  legislature  could 
have  no  more  right  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  tlis 
church  than  the  property  of  other  persons.  It  could  have  no  right  to 
pass  the  act  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spiritual  preferment,  by  making 
it  penal  to  present  to  any  benefice  for  money,  gift,  or  reward.  It 
oould  have  no  right  to  pass  the  act,  by  which  an  incumbent  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  his  curate  the  whole,  or  a  proportionate  part  of  the  in- 
come of  his  benefice.  It  oould  have  no  right  to  pass  the  Church-Build- 
ing Acts,  authorizing  the  division  of  parishes,  glebes,  and  tithes ;  nor 
the  various  statutes  for  regulating  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  reside  on  their  benefices,  or  refrain  from  exercising 
any  trade,  or  taking  to  farm  more  than  eighty  acres  of  land.  It  is 
never  attempted  by  such  legislative  interference,  to  control  the  conduct 
and  possessions  of  laymen.  The  possessor  of  an  estate  can  sell  it  to* 
another  in  his  lifetime,  or,  after  his  death,  bequeath  it  to  posterity ; 
but  the  clergy  have  no  such  power  over  their  possessions.  They  have, 
at  most,  only  a  life-interest ;  and  even  of  that  they  may  be  disinherited 
at  the  pleasure  of  their  diocesan.  The  tenure  of  their  property  is  simi- 
lar to  that  by  which  Lord  Aberdeen  holds  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  or  Mr.  Croker  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  others,  attempt  to  defend  the 
claims  of  the  clergy,  upon  the  principle  that  they  possess  corporate 
rights,  and  hence  contend  that,  though  existing  ecclesiastics  might 
compromise  their  interests  with  the  State,  they  could  have  no  rig^t  to 
enter  into  any  arrangement  for  the  future,  by  which  their  successors 
might  be  deprived  of  the  reversion  of  church-property.  But  for  this 
analogy  there  appears  no  foundation.  The  church  enjoys  no  prescriptive 
term  of  duration,  but  is  always  liable,  at  any  time,  to  be  re-modelled 
or  dissolved  by  the  legislature ;  and  what  more  completely  refutes  its 
corporate  pretensions,  and  establishes  its  entire  dissimilarity  to  any 
civil  institution  of  the  kind,  is  its  having  no  perpetual  succession,  either 
by  descent  or  election,  but  is  compelled,  by  the  intervention  of  lay- 
patrons,  to  have  its  numbers  kept  up  by  the  nominations  of  a  third  and 
alien  party. 

Put  though  the  Church  cannot  be  likened  to  a  corporation,  there  is  a 
gpreat  resemblance  between  its  rights  and  constitution,  and  those  of  our 
military  establishment.  like  the  army,  the  clergy  have  their  own  laws, 
and  may  be  tried  by  their  own  courts.  A  regular  subordination  exists 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  from  the  curates,  who  are  privates  in  , 
the  ecclesiastical  corps,  to  the  rectors  and  vicars,  who  are  regimental 
officers ;  from  thence  to  the  bishops  and  archbishops,  who  are  generals 
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and  field-marslialfl :  there  are,  also,  district  generals,  inspectors,  and 
qnarter-masters-general  under  the  names  of  archdeacons,  deans,  and 
prebendaries.  The  bishops  have  their  regular  staff  of  commissaries,  chap- 
fauns,  secretaries,  and  apothecaries.  No  clergyman  can  be  absent 
without  leave,  and  is  liable  to  be  broken  or  cashiered  for  neglect  of  duty. 
The  king  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  and  the  Army ;  he  appoints 
to  all  the  principal  commissions,  and  in  both  a  plurality  of  commissions 
may  be  holden.  Supplies  are  Toted  by  the  parliament  for  both  branches 
of  serrice ;  either  may  be  augmented  or  diminished,  or  entirely  discon- 
tinued,  as  circumstances  require.  Lastly ,^  the  military  have  the  same 
fnfperty  in  their  muskets,  barracks,  and  accoutrements,  that  the  clergy 
haiTe  in  their  pulpits,  tithes,  and  cathedrals ;  both  may  be  transferred 
horn  the  present  possessors  to  others,  or  disposed  of  as  old  stores  and 
establishments  for  the  good  of  the  State. 

Such  being  the  tenure  of  ecclesiastical  immunities,  it  is  mere 
sophistry  to  contend  that  the  property  of  the  church  is  as  sacred  as 
any  olh&c  property.  No  analogy  exists  betwixt  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals, or  even  of  corporations,  and  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  this 
fiew  of  the  subject  b  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  church  itself,  and 
the  example  of  every  European  government.  If  the  church  ever  had 
an  indefeasible  claim,  it  could  only  have  appertained  to  the  catholic 
church,  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  originally  granted. 
But  whatever  corporate  or  other  rights  the  catholic  church  might 
claim,  they  were  annihilated  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  legislators  of 
that  period  plainly  dealt  with  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  as  neither 
perpetually  attached  to  any  particular  class  of  persons,  nor  to  any  par- 
ticular form  of  worship.  They  evidently  treated  church  endowments 
as  a  sort  of  waif  or  eitray ;  and,  in  assigning  them  pro  tempore  to 
the  protestant  establishment,  they  only  assigned  them  on  the  terhis 
9i  a  tenancy-at-will,  subject  to  such  conditions  of  occupancy,  ejectment, 
forcible  entry,  &c.  as  the  parliamentary  landlords  might  think  expe- 
dient from  time  to  time  to  promulgate. 

II. — PATRONAGE   OF   THE   CHURCH. 

If  the  possessions  of  the  officiating  clei^  are  not  inviolate,  the  rights 
of  patrons  appear  to  have  a  still  less  substantial  guarantee.  In  a  recent 
parliamentary  debate,*  however,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  judge.  Dr. 
Loshington,  maintained  that,  whatever  opinion  might  be  held  on  the 
general  tenure  of  ecclesiastical  property,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
advowsons  were  strictly  private  property.  As  this  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, it  may  be  proper,  before  we  give  an  exposition  of  the  present 
state  of  church  patronage,  shortly  to  elucidate  the  nature  and  origin 
of  patronial  immunities.  Our  observations  will,  of  course,  apply 
solely  to  the  rights  of  private  individuals :  of  the  tenure  of  the  patronage 
vested   in   tbs   king,    the   lord  chancellor,    the    bishops,    deans   and 
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chapters,  there  cannot  bo  any  difference  of  opinion  ;  all  these  exercise 
their  patronage  ex  officio,  and  unquestionably  the  same  legislative 
power  which  has  authority  to  regulate  the  functions  of  these  offices, 
may  make  -regulations  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage appertaining  to  them. 

A  patron,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  who  has  the  right  to  present  to 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  The  exercise  of  this  right  is  caUed  a 
presentation,  and  the  right  itself  an  advowson.  When  the  Christian 
religion  was  first  established  in  England,  the  sovereign  began  to  build 
cathedrals,  and  afterwards,  in  imitation  of  him,  lords  of  manors  founded 
churches  on  part  of  their  demesnes,  endowing  them  with  glebe  and 
tithes,  reserving  to  themselves  and  heirs  a  right  to  present  a  fit  person 
to  the  bishop  as  officiating  clergyman.  Hence  most  advowsons  were 
formerly  appendant  to  manors,  and  the  patrons  parochial  barons:  it 
was  only  by  the  corruption  of  later  ages  the  lordship  of  the  manor  and 
the  patronage  of  the  church  were  dissevered,  and  any  one,  however  mean 
and  disreputable,  might,  by  purchase,  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  patron. 

StiJl  such  presentative  right,  however  valuable  it  might  be  as  a. 
provision  for  relatives  and  friends,  was  deemed  purely  an  honorary 
function,  from  the  exercise  of  which  no  lucrative  benefit  ought  to 
accrue  to  the  possessor.  For  the  better  security  of  this  principle,  severt 
laws  have  been  enacted  to  punish  patrons  who  dispose  of  spiritual 
preferment  from  interested  motives.  If  a  patron  present  any  person 
to  a  benefice  for  a  corrupt  consideration,  by  gift,  promise,  or  reward, 
the  presentation  is  void,  and,  for  that  turn,  lapses  to  the  Crown.  If  a 
person  procure  a  presentation  for  money  or  profit,  and  is  presented, 
he  is  disabled  from  holding  the  living.  Even  general  bondB  given  to 
resign  a  benefice  at  the  request  of  a  patron,  or  in  favour  of  some  particular 
person,  have  been  declared  a  Wolation  of  the  statutes.*  Such  transac- 
tions have  been  termed  simony,  from  their  supposed  relation  to  the 
offence  of  Simon  Magus;  who  offered,  with  money,  to  buy  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  design  of  the  Legislature  was  to  prevent  the  obtrusion 
of  improper  persons  in  the  ministry,  and  guard  against  the  patronage 
of  the  Church  being  perverted  to  objects  of  mere  lucre  in  lieu  of 
promoting  religion  and  virtue.  For  the  same  salutary  end,  bishops 
may  refuse  to  institute  the  presentee  of  a  patron  who  is  not  sufficiently 
learned,  or  labours  under  moral  or  canonical  disqualification. 

In  practice,  however,  all  these  precautions  are  nugatory,  and  the 
laws  against  simony  are  as  easily  evaded  as  those  against  usury  or  the 
sale  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Preferment  in  the  Church 
is  as  regular  a  subject  of  snle  as  commissions  in  the  army ;  and  a 
patron  would  as  soon  think  of  rewarding  an  individual  for  his  learning 
and  piety  with  the  g-ift  of  a  freehold  estate  as  a  church  living.  Hence, 
the  door  of  the  church  is  open  to  all,  whether  they  have  a  call  or  not» 
provided  they  possess  a  r/olden  key ;  and,  in  the  Metropolis,  offices  are 


*  31  Kitz.  r.  6  ;  12  Ann,  8!at.  2,  c.  12  :  also,  the  <?a*e»  of  Bishop  of  London 
V,  Ffvtcht*.  and  of  Fletcher  r   Lord  Sondes. 
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epenly  kepi  in  which  spiritual  preferment  b  sold  as  regularly  as  offices 
in  the  East  Indies,  medical  practice,  or  any  other  secular  pursuit.  Not 
imfrequently,  a  cure  of  souls  is  brought  under  the  hammer  of  an 
anctioneery  and  a  Jew,  who  maintains  our  Saviour  was  an  impostor, 
may,  if  he  please,  purchase  the  right  to  select  a  proper  person  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  In  short,  church  patronage  is  dealt  with 
as  a  mere  commodity;  and  the  produce  of  tithe  and  glebes,  instead  of 
being  employed  as  the  reward  of  religious  zeal  and  service,  is  bought, 
Hke  a  life  annuity,  as  a  provision  and  settlement  for  families. 

These  abuses  must  always  continue  while  the  law  tolerates  the  sale 
of  adTOWsons ;  it  b  in  vain  to  prohibit  the  corrupt  presentation  to  an 
fcdeuaatical  benefice,  if  a  third  person  may  purchase  the  right  to 
present,  and,  under  the  semblance  of  a  gift,  ^convey  the  benefice  to  liis 
emplojer.  But  such  a  perversion  can  in  no  way  strengthen  the  claims 
of  patrons,  and  entitle  them  to  set  up  a  mere  incorporeal  immunity  as 
real  property.  The  history  of  church  patronage,  as  well  as  the  ena(^- 
■wnts  of  the  law,  are  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  treating  church  patronage 
as  houses  and  land.  In  cases  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  the 
asstgneee  can  neither  sell  nor  present  to  a  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice ; 
thb  b  a  personal  function  which  cannot  be  delegated,  but  must  bo 
discharged  by  the  insolvent  himself.  Were,  therefore,  the  Church 
lefonned  to-morrow,  and  all  its  ministers  placed  on  an  uniform  salary 
sf  £250  a*year,  the  patrons  of  livings  could  not  claim  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  tithe  and  church  estate,  "^rhey  never,  either  in  law  or  in 
•quity,  had  any  property  in  the  Church ;  their  interests  wore  purely 
komorary :  and  were  the  patronage  of  livings  still  continued  to  them 
ander  a  reformed  system,  whatever  interest  they  possessed  would  have 
abundantly  respected. 

HaTing'  shortly  exhibited  the  origin  and  tenure  of  patronial  inunu- 
I,  we  shall  next  explain  the  presentdistribution  of  church  patronage, 
sad  the  mode  and  purposes  for  which  it  b  usually  employed. 

The  patronage  of  the  Church  is  in  the  king,  bbbops,  deans  and 
diapters,  universities,  collegiate  establishments,  aristocracy,  and  gentry. 
Hie  king's  patronage  b  the  bbhoprics,  all  the  deaneries  in  England, 
llurty  prebends,  twenty-three  canonries,  the  mastership  of  the  Temple, 
the  waidenship  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester,  and  1048 
lirings.  The  lord  chancellor  presents  to  all  the  livings  under  the  value 
af  £20  in  the  king's  book,  which  are  about  780;  he  also  presents  to 
six  prebendal  stalb  in  Bnstol  cathedral,  and  to  five  in  each  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Gloucester,  Norwich,  and  Rochester;  the  ministers 
present  to  the  remaining  patronage  of  the  crown.  Upwards  of  IGOO 
pieces  of  church-preferment  are  in  the  gift  of  the  bishops ;  more  than 
000  in  the  presentation  of  the  two  universities ;  57  in  the  colleges  of 
£l4xi  and  Winchester ;  about  1000  in  the  gift  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
establishments ;  and  the  remainder  in  the  gift  of  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry. 

The  population-returns  of  1821   make  the  number  of  panshes  and 
parochial  chapelries  in  England  and  Wales  10,(374;   wliich,  divided 
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into  rectories   and  vicarages,    exhibits  the  following  classification  of 
parochial  patronage : — 

In  the  gift  of  Rectories.  Vicarages. 

The  crown 558 490 

The  bishops 592 709 

Deans  and  chapters 190 792 

University  of  Oxford 202 112 

University  of  Cambridge 152 131 

Collegiate  establishments 39 107 

Private  individuals 3,444 3,175 

In  addition,  there  are  649  chapels  not  parochial,  making  the  total 
number  of  benefices  in  England  and  Wales,  without  allowing  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  smaller  parishes,  1 1 ,342.  To  this  number  ought  to  be 
added  upwards  of  200  new  churches  and  chapels  recently  erected  under 
the  authority  of  the  Church-Building-Acts,  and  which  must  hereafter 
greatly  augment  the  patronage  and  revenues  of  the  established  church. 
All  these  churches  and  chapels  constitute,  by  the  statutes,  so  many 
separate  benefices,  their  ministers  are  incumbents,  and  bodies  corporate, 
empowered  to  take  endowments  in  land  or  tithes. 

The  benefices  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  were  reservations,  when 
the  manors  to  which  they  were  appendant  were  granted  away,  or  were 
acquired  by  lapse,  or  conferred  oii  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors,  by 
act  of  parliament,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  livings  belonging  to. the  bishoprics,  the  deans  and 
chapters,  the  universities,  and  colleges,  were  the  gifts  of  their  mu- 
nificent founders.  Those  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  have  come 
into  their  possession  along  with  their  estates,  or  they  have  purchased 
or  inherited  the  advowson  dissevered  from  manorial  rights. 

Directly  or  indirectly  the  entire  patronage  of  the  church  may  be  said 
to  be  vested  in  the  Crown.  No  one  is  eligible  to  church-preferment, 
unless  first  ordained  by  the  bishop ;  when  eligible,  no  one  can  enjoy 
any  benefice  unless  instituted  by  a  bishop:  the  bishops,  therefore,  by 
ordination  and  institution,  have  a  double  power  to  exclude  obnoxious 
persons :  and  the  bishops  themselves  being  appointed  by  the  king,  the 
latter  has,  virtually,  the  whole  patronage  of  the  church,  having  a  veto 
on  all  ecclesiastical  appointments  by  the  aristocracy,  the  gentry,  ca- 
thedrals, and  other  bodies  in  which  church  patronage  is  vested. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  much  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  thereby 
augmented.  The  clergy,  from  superior  education,  from  their  wealth 
and  sacred  profession,  possess  greater  influence  than  any  other  order  of 
men,  and  all  the  influence  they  possess  is  as  much  subservient  to 
government  as  the  army  or  navy,  or  any  other  branch  of  public  service. 
Upon  every  public  occasion  the  consequence  of  this  influence  is  apparent. 
There  is  no  question,  however  unpopular,  which  may  not  obtain  coun- 
tenance by  the  support  of  the  clergy :  being  everywhere,  and  having 
much  to  lose,  and  a  great  deal  to  expect,  they  are  always  active  and 
zealous  in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  those  on  whom  their  promotion 
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openly  kept  in  which  epiritual  preferment  b  sold  as  regularly  as  offices 
in  the  East  Indies,  medical  practice,  or  any  other  secular  pursuit.  Not 
Qfifreqnently,  a  cure  of  souls  is  brought  under  the  hammer  of  an 
auctioneer,  and  a  Jew,  who  maintains  our  Saviour  was  an  impostor, 
may,  if  he  please,  purchase  the  right  to  select  a  proper  person  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  In  short,  church  patronage  is  dealt  with 
as  a  mere  commodity;  and  the  produce  of  tithe  and  glebes,  instead  of 
being  employed  as  the  reward  of  religious  zeal  and  service,  is  bought, 
like  a  life  annuity,  as  a  provision  and  settlement  for  families. 

These  abuses  must  always  continue  while  the  law  tolerates  the  sale 
of  adyowsons ;  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  the  corrupt  presentation  to  an 
ccdeaiastical  benefice,  if  a  third  person  may  purchase  the  right  to 
present,  and,  under  the  semblance  of  a  gift,  'Convey  the  benefice  to  liis 
omplojer.  But  such  a  perversion  can  in  no  way  strengthen  the  claims 
of  patrons,  and  entitle  them  to  set  up  a  mere  incorporeal  immunity  as 
real  {property.  The  history  of  church  patronage,  as  well  as  the  enact- 
ments of  the  law,  are  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  treating  church  patronage 
as  houses  and  land.  In  cases  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  the 
assignees  can  neither  sell  nor  present  to  a  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice ; 
this  is  a  personal  function  which  cannot  be  delegated,  but  must  be 
discharged  by  the  insolvent  himself.  Were,  therefore,  the  Church 
feformed  to-morrow,  and  all  its  ministers  placed  on  an  uniform  salary 
of  £250  a-year,  the  patrons  of  livings  could  not  claim  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  tithe  and  church  estate.  They  never,  either  in  law  or  in 
oqoity,  had  any  property  in  the  Church ;  their  interests  were  purely 
himorary :  and  were  the  patronage  of  livings  still  continued  to  them 
under  a.  reformed  system,  whatever  interest  they  possessed  would  have 
been  abundantly  respected. 

Haring  shortly  exhibited  the  origin  and  tenure  of  patronial  immu- 
nities, we  shall  next  explain  the  presentdistribution  of  church  patronage, 
and  the  mode  and  purposes  for  which  it  is  usually  employed. 

The  patronage  of  the  Church  is  in  the  king,  bishops,  deans  and 
chaptezSy  universities,  collegiate  establishments,  aristocracy,  and  gentry. 
Die  king's  patronage  is  the  bishoprics,  all  the  deaneries  in  England, 
thirty  prebends,  twenty-three  canonries,  the  mastership  of  the  Temple, 
the  waidenship  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchester,  and  1048 
livings.  The  lord  chancellor  presents  to  all  the  livings  under  the  value 
of  £20  in  the  king's  book,  which  are  about  780;  he  also  presents  to 
six  prebendal  stalls  in  Bristol  cathedral,  and  to  five  in  each  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Gloucester,  Norwich,  and  Rochester;  the  ministers 
present  to  the  remaining  patronage  of  the  crown.  Upwards  of  1 600 
pieces  of  church-preferment  are  in  the  gift  of  the  bishops ;  more  than 
600  in  the  presentation  of  the  two  universities ;  57  in  the  colleges  of 
Eton  and  Winchester ;  about  1 000  in  the  gift  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
estaUiahments ;  and  the  remainder  in  the  gift  of  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry. 

The  population-returns  of  1821  make  the  number  of  parishes  and 
parochial  chapelries  in  England  and  Wales  10,674;   wliich,  divided 
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of  some  merit,  and  has  written  several  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Ency- 
clopedia,  Carey ,  too,  who  was  sub-almoner  to  George  III.  is  also  an 
author  and  has  published  a  sermon,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous 
"  Jubilee."  Of  the  rest  little  is  known ;  they  have  mostly  been  indebted 
for  promotion  to  marriage,  or  to  their  connexions  with  the  aristocracy, 
either  by  relationship,  or  from  having  filled  the  office  of  tutor,  or  secre- 
tary, in  their  families.  In  this  roll  of  services,  of  accident  of  birth,  of 
situation,  and  connexion,  there  is  evidently  no  claim  of  public  service  or 
utility  to  entitle  the  bishops  to  their  princely  revenues  and  vast  patronage. 
One  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the  disposal  of  patronage  is  monopoly  ^ 
in  a  few  individuals,  of  influence  and  connexion,  sharing  among  them 
the  most  valuable  emoluments  of  the  church.  In  all  spiritual  offices  and 
dignities,  there  is  great  difference  in  value,  and  also  in  patronage ;  and 
the  great  object  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue  is,  to  secure  not  only  the  most 
valuable,  but  the  greatest  number  of  preferments.  Hence  arises  the 
present  disposition  of  church  property.  Scarcely  any  preferment  is  held 
single:  the  sees,  dignities,  rectories,  and  vicarages,  being  mostly  held 
with  other  good  things,  and  the  most  valuable  monopolized  by  the  rela- 
tions and  connexions  of  those  who  have  the  disposal  of  them  ;  namely, 
the  Crown,  the  Bishops,  and  Aristocracy.  The  bishops  are  frequently 
archdeacons  and  deans,  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates,  besides  holding 
professorships,  clerkships,  prebends,  precentorships,  and  other  offices 
in  cathedrals.  Their  sons,  sons-in-law,  brothers,  and  nephews,  are 
also  pushed  in  to  the  most  valuable  preferments  in  the  diocese.  We 
shall  give  an  instance  of  the  manner  of  sharing  the  loaves  and  fishes 
of  the  church  among  particular  families,  from  the  example  of  Sparke, 
the  present  bishop  of  Ely,  who  owed  his  promotion  to  the  circumstance 
of  having  been  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Rutland.  This  man  and  his  family 
are  provided  for  as  under : 

The  Bishop's  See  of  Ely  and  dependencies,  exclasive  of  patronage  £27,742 
The  Bishop's  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Sparke,  a 

prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ely    • £400 

Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop   K>0 

Registrar  to  the  Diocese  of  Ely 300 

Lay  Rector  of  Littlebury 303 

Chief  Steward  of  Wisbeachy  Burton,  and  other  manors       200 
Rectory  of  Leverington,  with  the  Chapelry  of  Parson 

Drove 600 

1,803 

The  Bishop's  son-inlaw,  the  Rev.  Edward  Fardell,  a 

prebend al  stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ely    400 

Rectory  of  Bexwell 300 

Feltwell,  Rectory  of  St.  Mary    400 

Ditto  ditto    of  St.  Nicholas   600 

Vicarage  of  Waterbeach 400 

2,100 

£31,646 


In  the  Ordination-Service  a  bishop  is  said  to  be  intrusted  with  office 
for  **  the  glory  of  €rod,  and  the  edification  of  the  Christian  flock."  He 
ii  particularly  enjoined  not  to  be  "  covetous,"  nor  **  greedy  of  filthy 
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hicre,"  and  Jh«  promises  to  be  ^'  faithful  in  ordaining,  sending,  and 
laying  hands  on  others."  How  far  bishop  Sparke  has  observed  these 
matters,  we  shall  not  presume  to  say ;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
&ithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  does  not  allow  the  ''  sending*' 
of  relations  and  connexions  on  the  service  of  the  churchy  unless  duly 
and  properly  qualified.  For  any  thing  we  know,  his  son  and  son-in-law 
may  be  amply  qualified  for  these  numerous  endowments ;  indeed,  they 
must  be  young  men  of  extraordinary  capabilities,  to  be  able  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  so  many  and  important  offices. 

Bishop  Sparke  is  not  the  only  prelate  who  has  shown  some  regard  to 
the  temporal  welfsure  of  his  family.  Other  prelates  seem  to  agree  with 
lord  Plunket  and  sir  R.  Inglis,  in  considering  church  property  of  the 
nature  of  private  property,  which  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in 
providing  handsome  marriage  portions  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 
Several  prelates  are  of  too  recent  elevation  to  have  had  time  to  send  off 
numerous  branches  into  the  church ;  but  an  example  or  two  from  their 
immediate  predecessors  on  the  bench  will  illustrate  the  ordinary  work- 
ing of  the  system.  The  late  archbishop  Sutton  is  an  eminent  instance 
of  the  perversion  of  ecclesiastical  patronage.  The  Suttons  remaining  in 
the  church  are  very  numerous ;  among  seven  of  them  are  shared  sixteen 
rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries,  besides  preacherships  and  dignities 
in  cathedrals.  Of  the  eleven  daughters  of  the  archbishop,  several  had 
the  prudence  to  marry  men  in  holy  orders,  who  soon  became  amply 
endowed.  Hugh  Percy,  son  of  the  earl  of  Beverly,  married  one 
daughter;  and,  in  the  course  of  about  as  many  years,  was  portioned  o£P 
with  eight  different  preferments,  estimated  to  be  worth  £10,000  per 
annum ;  four  of  these  preferments  were  given  in  one  year,  probably  that 
of  the  nuptials,  and  intended  as  an  outfit.  This  fortunate  son-in-law  is 
now  bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  which  see  he  was  translated  from  Rochester. 
According  to  law  he  ought  to  have  resigned  all  the  prefei-ments  he  held 
at  the  time  of  being  promoted  to  a  bishopric  ;  but  somehow  he  has  con- 
trived to  retain  the  most  valuable  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  worth  £3000 
per  annum,  and  also  the  chancellorship  of  Sarum.  Another  daughter 
of  the  archbishop  married  the  Rev.  James  Croft,  who  is  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  curate  of  Hytho,  rector  of 
Cli£Pe-at-Hone,  and  rector  of  Saltwood — all  preferments  in  the  gift  of 
the  archbishop. 

Archbishop  Sutton  kept  a  favourable  eye  towards  collaterals  as  well 
as  those  in  a  direct  line.  A  sister  married  the  Rev.  Richai^  Lockwood, 
who  was  presented,  in  one  year,  with  the  three  vicarages  of  Kessing- 
land,  Lowe8toff,and  Potter- Heigham :  all  these  livings  are  valuable,  and 
in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  were  presented  by  his  grace 
when  he  held  that  see.  The  reverend  pluralist  still  holds  the  three  bene- 
fices, along  with  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough.  The 
archbishop  left  a  son,  or  other  near  relative,  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  nephew  with  several  livings ;  but  we  cannot  state  particulars. 

The  late  bishop  of  Winchester  is  another  instance  of  a  man  who  pro- 
vided well  for  his  family  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church\     Tliis  pre- 
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late  first  held  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and  changed  his  name  from  Pretyman 
to  Tomline,  on  acceding  to  a  large  estate  bequeathed  by  a  relation.  He 
had  been  tutor  to  the  ''  heaven-bom  Minister,"  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  earliest  preferments.  His  children,  it  will  be  seen,  from 
the  subjoined  enumeration,  are  not  left  destitute  in  the  world. 

G.  T.  Pbetymam  : 

Chancellor  and  Canon  ReBidentiary  of  Lincoln, 
Prebendary  of  Winchester, 
Rector  of  St  Giles,  Chalfont, 
Rector  of  Wheathampstead, 
Rector  of  Harpenden. 

Richard  Pretyman  : 

Precentor  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  Lincoln, 
Rector  of  Middleton-Stoney, 
Rector  of  Walgrave, 
Vicar  of  Hannington, 
Rector  of  Wroughton. 

John  Pretyman  : 

Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
Rector  of  Sherrington, 
Rector  of  Win  wick. 

The  younger  Pretymans  had,  also,  some  nice  pickings  out  of  the 
Mere  and  Spital  charities,  the  wardenship  of  which  the  father  got  hold 
of  by  the  exchange  of  a  living  in  his  gift ;  but  as  the  subject  has  already 
been  before  the  public,  we  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  it. 

The  Sumners,  Blomfields,  and  Marshes  are  growing  rather  thick  in  the 
Red  Book  of  the  church,  but,  as  before  remarked,  they  have  been  too  re- 
cently planted  to  have  yet  struck  their  roots  wide  and  deep  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard.  The  death  of  a  bishop  causes  a  movement  in  the  church, 
like  a  change  of  ministers  in  the  state.  Expectations  are  excited, 
numerous  removes  follow,  the  adherents  and  connexions  of  the  deceased 
are  got  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  possible,  and  all  vacancies  filled  with 
the  followers  of  the  new  diocesan.  No  regard  is  apparently  paid  to 
**  the  faithful  ordaining,  sending,  or  laying  hands  on  others ;"  the 
great  object  is  to  secure  the  dignities,  the  fat  living,  the  fine  living,  the 
noble  living  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  excessive  greediness  of  filthy 
lucre  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  the  episcopal  bench,  and  it  is  known 
that  former  diocesans  of  London,  Durham,  Winchester,  and  Canter- 
bury, have  died  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  church.  The  wealth  they 
amassed  was  due  to  the  poor,  to  God,  and  the  unfortunate  of  their  own 
order.  In  the  epistle  which  is  read  at  their  consecration,  it  is  required 
of  them  that  they  should  ^*  be  given  to  hospitality ;"  they,  likewise, 
solemnly  promise  to  assist  the  ''  indigent,  and  all  strangers  who  are 
destitute  of  help."  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  bishop  being  generous,  of 
being  given  to  hospitality,  or  assisting  the  unfortunate  ?  who  ever  heard 
of  them  employing  their  immense  revenues  hi  any  useful  work ;  of  their 
patronage  of  science,  of  literature,  or  the  arts  ?  Most  of  them  have 
been  only  intent  on  amassing  immense  fortuneSj  and  leaving  behind 
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them  their  million  or  half  million^  like  Jew-jobhert,  loan-contractorB, 
and  commercial  speculators.  Thej  live  out  of  the  world,  consuming, 
in  solitary  indulgence,  the  spoil  of  the  industrious,  and  without  sym- 
pathy  with  the  misfortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  They  have  no 
bowels  even  for  the  indigent  of  their  own  class :  in  the  rich  diocese  of 
Durham  it  is  known  begging  subscriptions  are  had  every  year  for  the 
poor  clergy  and  their  families ;  and  measures  introduced  into  Parliament 
ibr  the  general  relief  of  the  inferior  clergy  have  usually  failed  from  the 
opposition  of  the  higher  class  of  ecclesiastics. 

In  the  disposal  of  Parochial  Patronage  there  is  the  same  abuse  and 
monopoly  as  prevail  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  church.  The 
most  valuable  benefices,  like  the  most  valuable  sees  and  dignities,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  chief  claims  are  their  families  and  con- 
nexions. By  bringing  forward  the  poor  livings,  it  is  usual  to  make  out 
a  favourable  case  for  the  parochial  clergy  ;  but  from  the  small  number 
of  iiiSividuals  among  whom  parochial  preferments  are  shared,  there  are 
few  except  the  curates  entitled  to  much  sympathy.  We  shall  illustrate 
this  point  by  laying  before  the  reader  a  list  of  incumbents,  selected 
almost  at  random,  which  will  at  once  show  the  measureless  rapacity 
that  directs  the  disposal  of  church-preferment. 


AfUek^  prebendary  of  York ;  rector  of  Silkston,  with  Bretton-Monk 

asd  Staiabury  chapelries ;  rector  of  East  Mediety  ;  rector  of  West  Mediety, 

TreBswell ;  perpetual  curate  of  Thockerington ;  vicar  of  Wettow. 
Henry  Atuon,  vicar  of  Buxton,  with  rectory  of  Oxneadand  rectory  of  Skeyton  ; 

rector  of  Lyng  with  vicarage  of  Whitweil. 
H.  Baikurai,  archdeacon  of  Norwich ;  rector  of  North  Creake  ;  rector  of  Oby 

with  rectory  of  Ashby  and  rectory  of  Thume. 
J.   W,  Beadon,   precentor  and  prebendary  of  Wells ;   precentor  of  Brecon ; 

rector  of  Farley-Chamberl ;  rector  of  Christian-Mai. 
J,  T,  Coiberd,  prebendary  of  Wells  and  Llandaff ;  also,  one  rectory,  four  Ticar- 

ages,  and  two  chapelries. 
Charles  W.  Eyre^  prebendary  of  York ;  rector  of  Carlton,  in  lindrick ;  rector 

of  Hooton- Roberts ;  vicar  of  Kiln  wick- Percy  ;  vicar  of  Pockiington  with 

the  chapelry  of  Yapham.  ** 

J«Am  Fuker^  archdeacon  of  Berks ;  canon-residentiary  of  Sanun ;   also,  two 

vicarages  and  three  chapelries. 
Dr.  Foreeter,  prebendary  of  Worcester ;  rector  of  Broseley ;   rector  of  Little 

Venlock,  with  tiie  chapelries  of  Barrow  and  Benthall ;   vicar  of  St.  John's, 

Worcester. 
Dr»  GiMeirdf  archdeacon  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln;  chaplain  to  the  king; 

vicar  of  Be^ey ;  vicar  of  Louth ;  rector  of  St  James,  Oarlichythe,  London. 
Dr.  G^odaUf  provost  of  Eton;  canon  of  Windsor;  vicar  of  Bromham;  rector 

of  Hitcham ;  rector  of  West  Ilsley. 
Dr.  E.  G&0demmgh,  prebendary  of  Westminster ;    ditto  of  Carlisle ;  ditto  of 

York ;  vicar  of  Wath,  All  Saints-on-Deame,  with  the  chapelries  of  Adwick 

and  Brampton  Bierlow. 
W.  Goodemmgh.  archdeacon  of  Carlisle ;  rector  of  Mareham-le-Fen ;  rector  of 

Great  Salkeld. 
Him.  T.  4e  Grepj  archdeacon  of  Surrey ;  prebendary  of  Winchester  and  chap- 

laiB  to  the  King;  rector  of  Calbourne;  rector  of  Fawley  with  the  chapelry  of 

EsLborg;  rector  of  Merton. 
Em-l  qf  GuU4ford,  rector  of  New  and  Old  Alresford,  with  chapelry  of  Med- 

■tead;  rector  and  precentor  of  St.  Mary,  Southampton;  master  of  St.  Cross 

with  8t.  Faith's. 
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A.IIamiltem,  archdeacou  n(  TtunloD ;  prel>i-n(]iiry  of  Wells;  cliaplain  to  tho 

King ;  rector  of  Loughlon ;  rector  of  St.  Mury-lu-Uow,  of  SL  Pancias,  and 

of  AllbuUoiTS,  London. 
W.  Httt,  preliendary  and  vicar-cboral  of  Lincoln;  »icar  of  Dunliolme;  reetor 

of  Eoderby  Navii;  vicar  of  SL  John's  and  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Lincoln; 

minitter  of  Greetnell  and   Nettleliam  chapelricB;  rector  of  Tborpe-oa-Ihe 

HUl. 
lion.  11.  L.  Mobarl,  dean  of  Windsor  and  of  M'olverlianipton;  rector  of  Hase- 

ley;  vicar  of  Noelon;  ticar  of  Wantage. 
Dr.  Hodgim,  dean  of  Carlisle ;  vicar  of  Burgh -on- Sands ;  licar  of  Hillingdon ; 

reclor  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square. 
lion.  E.  S.  liipftl,  reclor  of  QuiddcDlioui,  with  reclory  of  Snetterlun ;  vicat  of 

St.  Marv's  and  All  Saints,  Sliullistiam  ;  rector  of  Tittleshall  vrlth  rectories  of 

Godwiek  and  Wellingham. 
Jvhn  LuxMore,  biihop  of  St.  Asaph,  with  the  rectory  of  Unndrillo;  reclor  of 

Llanguiteneau ;  ditto  of  Morlbop;  ditto  of  I'cnaaTit. 
Dr.  jUiidan,  prebendary  and  chancellor  of  Peterlmrough;  chaplain  to  tho  King; 

rector  of  Ibstock,  with  chapelries  of  Dunnington  and  Uugglescole;  rector  of 

Thorpe  Constnntine. 
Herbert  Marih,  bishop  of  PeterbarouRh ;  reclor  of  Castor,  with  ehiprlries  of 

Sutton,  St. Michael,  and  Upton;  reeturof  St.  Clemont  and  St.  John,  Ter- 

ringlon. 
Dr.  Olderihait,  archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  nith  perpetual  curacy  of  Coaton;  vicar 

of  Ludliam;  vicnr  of  Rpuwortb,  with  the  vicarage  of  St.  Margaret,  (Jplon  ; 

rector  of  Bedcnboll  with  chapelrj  of  Harlestone. 
(fun.  G.  PtUem,  dean  of  Norwich  j  prebendary  of  York ;  and  rector  of  St.  Diunis 

Back  church,  London. 
F.  D.  Ptrkin;  chaplain  to  the  King;  vicar  of  Foleshill;  ditto  of  Uatherley- 

Down;  ditto  of  Sow;  ditto  of  Stoke;  rector  of  SwayGeld:  ditla  of  Ham. 
Lord  H'm.  Svnurnl,  prebendary  of  Bristol;   rector  of  Crickhowel;  rector  of 

Llangalloek,  with  chapelries  of  Llanelly  and  Llanecnneth. 
Lsrd  John  TAynac,  snb-dean   and    canon  residentiary  of   Lincoln;    rector  of 

Kinfcston-Deverill ;  rector  of  Street,  with  chapelry  ol  Walton. 
tfn,  Tiirelt,  vicar  of  Arlington;  ditto  of  Willingdon;  ditto  of  Ashbumhatn, 

with  rectory  of  Penshnrat;  rector  of  Bradwell. 
Jaimi  Wrbber,  dean  of  Bipon  and  prebendary  of  Westminster;  vicar  of  Kirk- 
ham;  rector  of  St.  Mary,  Westminster. 
Frai.  Wrangham,  archdeacun  of  York  and  prebendary  of  Y'ork  and  Chester; 

lector  of  Dodleston ;  vicar  of  Hunaiaaby,  with  chapelry  of  Fordon ;  viciu  of 

MUBtOD. 

ALuadaot  other  examples  of  equal  or  greater  eaormily  will  bo  fouoil 
in  our  list  of  Pluralieta,  in  the  AjipenJIx.  But  oothing,  in  a  small 
compass,  attests  more  strikingly  the  nbuaes  in  patronage,  and  tho  ecau* 
ilalous  manner  in  which  ofiiceB  are  heaped  on  favoured  individuals,  than 
a  comparison  of  the  whole  numl>er  of  ecclesiastic al  preferments  nith 
the  whole  number  of  persons  among  whom  they  are  divided.  This  is  a 
test  which  may  be  applied  witli  perfect  accuracy.  The  only  description 
of  ecclesiastics  whose  number  cannot  bo  ascertained  with  precision  are 
tlio  curates  and  the  inferior  classes  connected  with  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate churches ;  the  rest  may  be  easily  leckoneil  up  from  the  Clerical 
Oaide,  which  contains  the  names  of  all  the  episcopal,  dignified,  and 
bcaeficed  clei^.  From  thU  work  we  find  that  tlio  whole  number  of 
prelates,  dignitaries,  rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates,  in  Eogr- 
land  and  Wales,  is  only  7694,  'Those  who  make  the  established 
clergy  amount  to  18,000  mnst  needs  include  the  pnrisli-clerk.  se\tun, 
nnd  grave-digger  ;  but  these  funclionaries  of  the  church,  not   beiiift  "n 
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Iioly  Olden,  they  certainly  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  ecclesiastical 
corps,  any  more  than  the  groom,  valet,  or  other  menials  of  clergymen. 
Neither  ought  to  be  indued  among  the  beneficed  clergy  their  curates, 
who  are  merely  the  hired  deputies  of  their  principals,  without  institu- 
tion or  induction,  and  always  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
bishop  or  incumbent.  Omitting  these  classes,  we  affirm  that  the  whole 
number  of  endowed  and  beneficed  clergy  is,  as  we  have  stated,  7694, 
and  by  this  diminutive  number  are  the  whole  preferments  of  the  church 
monopolized.  These  preferments  are,  as  we  collect  from  Cove  and 
other  sources,  as  under : — 


26 

Chancellorships  •••••••••••••••• 26 

Deaneries  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  •  •  28 

Archdeaconries  •• ••• 61 

Prebends  and  canonries  • •••• 514 

Minor  canonries,  priest-vicars,  vicars-choral,  and 
other  dignities  and  offices,  without  including 

lay-offices  in  cathedrals  •••••• 330 

Rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries •  •  •  •  •  11,342 

Total 12,327 

Thus,  there  are  12,327  places  of  preferment  divided  among  7694 
individuals,  affording  nearly  two  for  each.  This  extraordinary  mono- 
poly of  offices  accounts  for  the  vast  number  of  pluralists.  The  whole 
numbef  of  incumbents  in  England  and  Wales  is  7191 ;  of  this  number, 
2886  hold  two  or  more  rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries.  From  data 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Dictumary  we  have  drawn  up  the  following  classi- 
fication of  parochial  patronage,  exhibiting  the  number  of  individuals 
and  the  number  of  parochial  preferments  enjoyed  by  each. 

Parochial  Patronage,  showing  the  Number  of  Individuals,  and 
the  Number  of  Rectories,  Vicarages,  and  Chapelries  held  by  each. 

Number  of  Livings  held  Total  Number 

lodlvidaalv.  by  each.  of  Livings. 

1  11  11 

1  8  8 

5  7  35 

12  6  72   . 

64  5  320 

209  4  836 

567  3  1701 

2027  2  4054 

4305  1  4305 

7191  11,342 
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According  to  Btrict  ecclesiastical  discipline,  no  minister  ought  to  hold 
more  than  one  living ;  and,  for  the  better  care  of  the  souls  of  parish- 
ioners, he  ought  to  reside  on  his  benefice.  Laws  have  been  made,  and 
are  still  in  force,*  imposing  forfeitures  and  penalties  on  clergymen  who, 
having  one  living,  accept  another,  or  who  absent  themselves  from  their 
parishes.  These  laws,  however,  in  practice,  like  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  are  little  more  than  the 
theory  of  church  government.  By  dispensations  and  licenses,  a  man 
may  hold  as  many  livings  as  he  can  get,  and  he  need  not  reside  on  any 
of  them.  Hence  it  is  that  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  incumbents  are  pluralists.  Many  have  &ye,  four,  and 
three  livings.  One  man,  and  he  is  a  Bishop  too,  has  no  fewer  than 
eleven  parochial  preferments.  What  an  extraordinary  divine  he  must 
be  to  be  able  to  administer  his  various  episcopal  and  parish  duties  !  In 
the  above  classification  is  not  included  cathedral  dignities,  fellowships  in 
the  universities,  chaplainships,  professorships,  masterships  of  grammar- 
schools,  and  other  offices  held  by  incumbents,  and  to  which  members  of 
the  Establishment  are  exclusively  eligible.  It  merely  shows  the  cutting- 
up  of  parochial  benefices  r  said  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  the  most  valuable  and  greatest  number  are  con- 
nected by  birth,  marriage,  politics,  or  in  some  other  way,  with  those 
who  have  the  disposal  of  them.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the 
list  of  dignitaries  and  highly-beneficed  clergy,  without  remarking  that 
many  of  them  are  **  honourable  lumber,'^  who  have  been  turned  over  to 
spiritual  pursuits  from  inability  to  succeed  in  the  more  arduous  profes- 
sions of  the  law,  the  army,  or  navy.  In  the  church,  as  in  the  state, 
those  only  work  for  the  public  who  have  no  other  dependence,  who  are 
of  plebeian  extraction,  and  without  support  from  family  interest  or 
aristocratic  connexions. 


III. — SINECURISM — NON-RESIDENCE — PLURALITIES — CHURCH 

DISCIPLINE. 

Sinecurism  abounds  more  in  our  ecclesiastical  than  civil  establish- 
ment. In  the  church  almost  every  thing  is  done  by  deputy, — a  conse- 
quence naturally  resulting  from  her  great  wealth;  for  where  large 
salaries  are  annexed  great  duties  are  seldom  discharged.  Those  with 
large  incomes  have  various  reasons  for  not  burthening  themselves  with 
official  toil.  First,  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  deputy;  secondly,  they 
can  purchase  or  influence  the  connivance  of  others  for  neglect  of  their 
own  duties;  thirdly,  they  have  the  means  for  indulgence  and  recreation, 
which',  consuming  much  time,  leave  little  leisure  for  more  serious 
avocations.  Hence  has  arisen  sinecurism  in  both  Church  and  State ; 
presenting  the  singular  spectacle  of  one  class  receiving  the  pay,  and 
another,  bom  under  less  favourable  auspices,  doing  the  work  for  which 
the  pay  is  received. 


*  SUtutes  21  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  and  57  Oea  III.  c.  90. 
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Among  the  different  orders  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  there  are  none, 
with  the  exception  of  the  curates  and  a  few  beneficed  clergy,  who 
reside  and  do  the  duty  of  their  parishes;  the  remainder  being  clerical 
sinecnrists,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  share  in  the  loaves  and  fishes 
fsi  the  church.  The  bishops  are  most  amply  remunerated,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  perform  the  least  service.  They  employ  archdea- 
cons to  Tisit  for  them;  rural  deans  and  others  to  preach  for  them;  and 
a  vicar-general  to  issue  licenses,  hold  courts,  and  perform  other  drud- 
gery: if  otherwise  engaged,  they  employ  a  brother  bishop  to  ordain  for 
diem.  They  have  their  own  chaplains,  commissaries,  and  secretaries; 
in  short,  their  work  must  be  light,  and  chiefly  consists  in  keeping  an 
eye  to  the  next  translation,  and  the  falling  in  of  the  fat  livings.  In 
the  Ordination  Service,  however,  they  are  enjoined  strict  and  abstemious 
duties.  It  is  there  said  a  bishop  must  be  *'  blameless,"  they  are  admo- 
nkhed  "  diligently  to  preach  the  word,  and  be  conspicuous  examples 
of  various  Christian  virtues." 

The  duties  of  the  Dignitaries  cannot  be  very  onerous.  Mr.  (Gordon, 
in  the  debate  on  the  Curates'  Salary  Bill,  said  he  knew  a  clergyman 
who  was  dignitary  in  no  fewer  than  six  cathedrals.  Were  there  any 
duties  to  perform,  how  could  a  man  discharge  the  duties  of  so  many 
different  offices,  in  so  many  different  places,  perhaps  at  the  distance  if 
some  hundred  miles  from  each  other?  Archbishop  Cranmer,  in  a  letter 
to  Cromwell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  denounces  the  canons  and 
prebendaries  as  a  ''  superfluous  condition."*  He  says,  a  prebendary  is 
neither  a  '^  learner  nor  a  teacher,  but  a  good  viandeVy  who  wastes  his 
substance  in  superfluous  belly  cheer.*'  If  they  were  a  '^  superfluous 
condition"  under  a  Popish  regime,  they  must  be  much  more  so  under  a 
Protestant  establishment.  The  prebends,  however,  are  very  valuable, 
some  of  them  worth  £3000  a  year,  which  will  be  a  good  reason  with 
many  for  retaining  them  as  a  part  of  the  venerable  establishment. 
What  further  adds  to  their  value  is  that,  being  benefices  not  having 
cure  of  souls,  they  may  be  held  with  other  preferment  without  a  dis- 
pensation for  plurality. 

The  Parochial  Clergy  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  mass  of  sinecurists. 
In  one  respect  Church  of  £nglandism  is  an  improvement  on  the  original 
simplicity  of  the  gospel,  by  rendering  the  discharge  of  its  duties  almost 
a  mechanical  operation.  No  long  and  expensive  course  of  education  is 
requisite  to  prepare  her  ministers :  all  her  service  is  written ;  no  extem- 
pore preaching  or  praying;  it  requires  no  mind,  merely  to  be  able  to 
read  is  enough.  To  perform  such  a  puerile  and  heartless  ceremony,  it 
is  not  surprising  a  majority  of  the  clergy  conceive  it  unnecessary  to 
reside  on  their  benefices.  Of  the  violation  of  the  law  in  this  respect, 
of  the  penalties  incurred  by  this  violation,  and  of  the  Bill  of  Indemnity 
passed  by  our  immaculate  representatives  to  screen  the  delinquents,  we 
shall  relate  an  extraordinary  example. 

*  Beatham's  Ckttrch  of  Engkmd'umy  p.  260,  where  this  curioas  epistle  is 
iwerted  at  length. 
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It  is  iieceMarj  to  premise  that,  under  the  43d  Geo.  111.  c.  84,  erery 
ipiritual  person,  poMessed  of  any  aichdonconry,  ilcaner}',  or  other 
dignity  or  benefice,  is  required  to  reside  on  his  preferment;  if  he 
itlMent  hi niflelf  without  license  from  the  bisho]),  or  some  special  cause  o£ 
exemption,  he  is  subject  to  penalties  varying  from  onc'third  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  annual  value  of  his  dignity  or  benefice,  recoverable  by 
action  of  debt  by  anif  person  suin^  for  the  same.  Tliis  act  was  passed 
to  amend  a  statute  of  Henry  VUI.  as  regards  the  resi<lence  of  the 
clei^;  it  has  been  subsequently  modified  by  the  5Tth  Geo.  III.  c.  99, 
and  H-Bs  introduced  by  Uii  William  Scott,  {now  Lord  Stowell,)  Bnd 
solemnly  enacted,  in  the  year  1803,  by  kin^,  loi'de,  and  commons.  In 
the  year  1811,  Mr.  Wright  commenced  nearly  200  different  actions 
against  the  incumbents  in  the  dioceses  of  London,  Ely,  and  Norwicb, 
to  recover  the  penalties  under  the  statute.  This  geDtlemnn  had  been 
secretary  to  four  right  reverend  bishops — the  bishops  of  London,  Norwich, 
Ely,  and  some  other  prelate — and,  of  course,  had  enjoyed  the  most 
ample  opportunities  for  procuring  correct  information  of  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy.  These  opportunities  appear  not  to  have  been  neglected. 
In  a  series  of  letters  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  betwixt  the 
6th  November,  1813,  and  the  llth  of  March,  1814,  he  favourcfl  the 
public  with  many  carious  disclosures  which  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge during  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

in  his  letter  of  November  20th,  he  says  that  he  has  selected  from 
well  authenticated  documents  10,801  benefices,  on  which  there  are  only 
4,490  incumbents,  even  said  to  be  resident,  so  that  there  are  6,311 
confessedly  non-resident  incumlwots;  to  supply  whose  places  1,523  resi- 
dent curates  are  employed,  which  leaves  4,788,  which  are  acknowledged 
to  have  neither  a  resident  curate  nor  incumbent.  The  whole  number 
of  curates,  whether  resident  or  not,  employed  to  supply  the  place  of 
non-resident  incumbents,  is  only  3,730,  and  only  1,793  of  these  are 
licensed;  whereas,  according  to  the  canon  and  statute  law,  no  person 
has  a  right  to  officiate  until  he  is  licensed.  In  one  diocese,  he  says, 
ono-lhird  of  the  livings  hare  had  duty  reduced  from  twice  to  once  on  a 
Sunday;  and  in  another  diocese,  one-third  of  the  parsonage -houses 
were  returned  in  bad  repair,  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-residence  of  our 
gentlemen  pastors.  Speaking  of  the  false  pretences  made  use  of  by 
die  clergy,  in  order  to  avoid  residing  among  their  parishioners,  and  the 
scandalous  lives  they  lead,  he  says, — 

"  Now  ill-health  of  the  incumbent  himself,  or  his  wife,  or  daughter, 
iWcommon  pretext,  when  no  other  legal  cause  can  he  found  of  avoid- 
M^mndence.  Of  twenty-two  licenses  granted  in  one  diocese  fur  this 
■iSAtti,  three  only  of  the  persons  are  in  a  state  of  health  to  warrant  it, 
and  the  benefices  from  which  they  so  absent  themselves  are  very  valua- 
ble. Whether  the  ministeni  whom  1  thus  challenge  as  using  false  pre- 
tences deserve  the  imputation,  will  best  appear  by  the  mode  of  life  they 
adopt.  Some  live  in  town  during  the  winter ;  and  although  night  air  cer- 
tainly cannot  benefit  a  valetudinarian,  they  maybe  constantly  seen  at  card- 
parties,  routs,  or  the  theatre.     In  s 
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of  fieudiionable  watering  places ;  whilst,  too  often,  their  corates,  by  the 
poursimoBions  stipend  thej  afford  them,  are  with  a  numerons  family  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty.  Others  have  beneficial  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lcmdon.  Others  are  continually  to  be  met  with  near 
their  residence  in  more  pleasant  parts  of  the  country,  enjoying  the 
sports  of  the  field,  or  vigorously  endeavouring  to  detect  some  poor 
coontiTman  who  may  have  an  unfortunate  inclination  to  taste  game ! 
Others  may  be  seen  most  days  driving  their  own  carriage !  Some  are 
in  debt,  and  some  are  Curates  near  the  Fens !  and  all  to  observers  seem 
perfectly  healthful;  yet  a  certificate  from  a  medical  man  is  deposited 
with  the  bishop  that  they  are  not  so ;  probably  it  is  six  or  eight  years 
before  when  there  might  have  existed  a  degree  of  temporary  ill  health, 
but  after  the  cause  ceases,  the  same  plea  is  continued ;  and  a  license 
onee  granted,  is  renewed  as  a  matter  of  course." — Lett.  IV.  January 
6di,  1814. 

Thus  we  see  how  these  reverend  gentlemen  are  employed ;  not  in 
administering  spiritual  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  comfort  to  the  af- 
flicted, or  clothing  to  the  naked.  Oh  !  no ;  these  are  ignoble  pursuits, 
the  mere  theory  of  the  profession.  They  pretend  sickness,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  license  for  non-i-esidence,  that  they  may  bawl  at  the  card-table, 
frequ^it  the  playhouse,  tally-ho,  shoot,  brancUi^  the  coachman's  whip, 
and  bully  at  fashionable  watering-places.  Remember,  these  jovial 
spirits  are  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, — empowered  to  forgive  or  not 
to  forgive  sins — have  the  cure  of  souls;  that  their  poor  curates  are 
starving  on  a  wretched  stipend,  and  that,  in  the  maintenance  of  both, 
the  industrious  are  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  the  ne- 
cessary comforts  of  their  families  wasted  in  the  profligate  and  dissipated 
lives  of  their  parochial  ministers. 

In  Letter  V.  Jan.  18th,  .1814,  Mr.  Wright  gives  the  following  state- 
ment, collected,  he  says,  with  infinite  pains,  of  the  state  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  in  the  small  diocese  of  Ely,  in  1813,  compared  with  the 
year  1728:— 


In  1728. 

On  140  livings,  70  Resident  In- 
cnmbents. 

Thirty-four  who  reside  near  and 
perform  the  duty. 

Thirty-one  curates  who  reside  in 
the  parish  or  near  it. 

liie  population  was  56,944  souls. 
The  duty  was  performed  261  times 
every  Sunday. 

And  their  income  £12,719  per 
annum. 


In  1813. 

On  the  same  140  livings,  45  Re- 
sident Incumbents. 

Seventeen  who  reside  near  and 
perform  the  duty. 

Thirty-five  curates,  some  of  whom 
reside  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  miles  off. 

The  population  is  82,176  souls. 
The  service  is  performed  about  185 
times  every  Sunday. 

And  their  income  is  now  £61 ,474 
per  annum. 


This  b  singular — duty  neglected  in  proportion  as  it  became  more  im- 
portant and  better  paid.     The  population  increased  one-half,  and  the 
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number  of  times  senice  ia  performed  diminiiihed  one-third.  The  rev?- 
ttues  iocreoged  almost  fivefold,  aud  the  niimbet  of  resident  iDCUmbenl* 
decreased  one-third.  V^'hat  BJucere  and  conscientious  kbourcrs  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  !  How  etrikingl;  it  confirms  the  observation 
that  "  Religion  brought  fortli  wealth  and  the  daughter  devoured  the 
mother." 

•'  The  number  of  these  (says  Mr.  Wrifirht,  Lett.  II.)  who  have  ne- 
glected their  duty  in  contempt  of  the  law,  and  in  direct  violation  of 
solemn  onth  and  bond,  are  far  more  than  can  be  contcmplaled  wilhoat  a 
considerable  degree  of  alarm."^Ona  vicar  obtained  a  license  A-om  a 
bishop  for  non-reeidence  on  one  living,  stating  that  he  was  going  to  re- 
side near  another  in  a  different  part  of  the  kingdom.  On  inquiring  for 
him  at  the  place  where  he  was  suppo«ed  to  reside,  he  was  gone  to  a 
more  fashionable  part  of  ike  country.  On  another,  to  '  encourage 
him,' the  groat  tithes  were  settled,  worth  near  £1200:  when  he  was 
inatituied  he  took  an  oath  to  reiide,  which  lie  afterwards  neglected  to 
observe.  A  rector,  holding  two  valuable  rectories  worth  £1200  per 
annum,  to  obtain  which  he  gave  bond  to  the  archbishop  that  he  would 
constantly  reside  on  one,  and  keep  a  resident  curate  on  the  other,  him- 
self preaching  on  the  benefice  where  be  did  not  reside  thirteen  sermona 
every  year :  diis  worthy  son  of  the  church  contrived  to  evade  these  con- 
ditinns,  and  got  a  poor  devil  of  a  curate  to  do  the  work  of  both  livings 
for  £84  a  year.  Another  rector,  holding  two  livings,  one  worth  £500, 
the  other  £400 — he  lived  200  mites  off,  and  had  neither  roaideat  nor 
licensed  curate ! 

On  the  subject  of  pluralitiea  and  of  non-residence  together,  the  Se- 
cretary to  four  bishops  says,  "  In  one  diocese  there  are  about  SI6 
clergymen,  who  each  hold  two  livings;  40  who  hold  three  each;  13 
who  hold  four  each ;  1  who  holds  five ;  1  who  holds  sbt,  besides  iligni- 
ties  and  offices :  and  although  many  of  these  thus  accounted  tingle  be- 
nefices are  two,  three,  four,  or  five  parishes  consolidated,  yet  a  great 
part  of  these  pluralist*  do  not  reside  on  any  of  their  preferments."  In 
(Lett.  VII.)  he  says,  "  I  will  prove  that  there  are  plurnlists  holding 
more  than  seven  benefices  and  dignities." 

It  might  be  thought  these  statements  of  Mr.  Wright  were  exagge- 
rations or  the  result  of  personal  pi<|ue,  had  they  not  been  fully  support- 
ed by  the  Diocesan  Returns  laid  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  From  these  returns  in  the 
year*  1809,  ISIO,  ISI],  and  1S27,  we  shall  insert  an  abstract,  and 
then  a  few  explanations :  it  will  show  at  once  the  state  of  church  dis- 
cipline both  at  present  and  when  the  Secretary  was  arrested  in  his  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  delinquents  to  justice. 
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OASES  OP  NON-RKBIDENTS  IN 
TEARS 


1.  Reiidoiit  on  other  benefices  ••••••.« 

2m  Abeebt  without  license  or  ex^n^tion 
S.  ExemptioDS  not  notified 

4.  Infirmity  of  incambent  or  family 

5.  Want  or  unfitness  of  parsonage-house 
0.  Incmnbents  residing    in  the  neighbourhood, 

and  doing  duty  ••• •••• 

7.  Unenumerated  cases  confirmed  by  the  Archb. 

8.  Dilapidated  churches 

9.  Sinecures 

10.  Lirings  held  by  Bishops  « • . 

11.  Recent  institutions •• . • 

IS.  MiacelUneoos  cases  •••• 

tV)ta!  open  to  connirance 

Total  of  non-residents •  • 

Total  of  residents I  3886 

Total  of  residents  and  non-residents  together.  • .  .111,194 


5383 

6120 

4418 

10,588 


The  first  of  these  totals  contains  the  twelve  preceding  classes,  in 
each  class  of  which  there  is  room  for  conniyance  on  the  part  of  the 
Inshope  to  whom  the  returns  are  made,  and  of  falsehood  and  evasion 
on  the  part  of  the  incumbents.  The  second  total  exhibits  the  whole 
nomber  of  non-residents ;  and  the  fourth,  the  total  number  of  resi- 
dents Imd  non-residents  together,  in  England  and  Wales.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of 
Incumbents  do  not  reside  on  their  benefices  ;  receive  large  salaries  for 
nothing ;  and  the  little  duty  that  is  performed,  is  performed  by  their 


As  the  Diocesan  Returns  for  1827*  are  the  latest  printed,  it  may  be 
proper  to  exhibit  more  particularly,  as  follows,  the  state  of  church  disci- 
pfioe  m  that  year. 

Residents  : 

Reddent  in  the  parsonage-house   3598 

Resident  within  two  miles  of  the  church  or  chapel, 

there  being  no  parsonage-house     815 

Total  residents  ••••• 4413 

Nok-Residents  : 

Non-residents  exempt    2619 

Non-residents  licensed 2147 

Cases  which  could  not  be  included  among  licenses 

or  exemptions    ••••• • 1313 

Miscellaneous  cases  ••••••  ••••••••••••••••••       41 

Total  non-residents    6120 


Total  number  of  benefices  returned 


105^3 

i 


*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  471,  Sess.  1830. 
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Thus,  only  3598  inctunbents  consider  the  parsnna^-houses  ^^nnd 
enough  to  reside  in;  the  rest  are  absentees.  According  to  Mr.  Wright, 
want  or  unfitness  of  parsonage-house  is  a  common  pretext  for  ob- 
taining a  license  for  non-residence :  in  one  dioceee,  he  sbvh,  one-third  of 
the  parsonage -housea  were  returned  in  bad  repair.  In  1837,  this  aver- 
sion of  the  clergy  to  their  domicile  appears  to  have  augmented;  in  that 
year  1389,  or  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  paraonage- 
houses  in  the  kingdom  were  returned  as  not  fit  places  for  our  aristocratic 
pastors  to  reside  in ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  as  an  excuse  for  a  license  to 
desert  their  parishes,  and  roam  about  tlio  country  in  quest  of  more  lively 
amusements  than  churching,  christening,  acd  spiritually  instructingtbcir 
parishioners. 

Among  the  clergymen  exempt  Jrom  residettce,  a  large  portion  con- 
aists  of  those  who  reside  on  other  benefices ;  that  is,  holding  more 
livings  than  one,  tliey  cannot,  of  course,  reside  on  both.  Tlie  ex- 
emptions also  include  such  privileged  persons  as  chaplains  to  the 
nobility;  preachers  and  officers  in  the  ro)-al  chapels  and  inns  of  court; 
wardens,  provosts,  fellows,  tutors,  and  ushers  in  the  tmiversities,  col- 
leges, and  public  schools ;  the  principal  and  professors  of  the  Knst-lndla 
college ;  and  officers  of  cathedral  and  collegiat«  churches.  The  duties 
of  many  of  these  offices  are  such  as  ought  to  dbqualify  the  possessors 
altt^ether  from  church  preferment.  For  instance,  what  reason  is  ihera 
in  masters  of  the  Charter-house  claiming  exemptions ;  in  other  words, 
seeking  to  hold  benefices  and  dignities  in  addition  to  lUeir  other  otlices 
and  duties  ?  Surely  the  management  of  a  great  public  foundation,  with 
upwards  of  800  scholars,  andiucomes  of  near  £1000 per  nnnura,  afford 
sufficient  both  employment  and  remuneration,  without  incurring  the 
responsibility  of  a  cure  of  souh.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  heads 
of  colleges,  and  the  masters  and  teachers  of  endowed  charities.  With 
so  many  friendless  curates  inthecountry,starving  on  miserable  stipends, 
there  is  no  need  that  any  class  of  persons  should  be  overburthened  witli 
duties,  or  corrupted  by  the  a^regation  of  extravagant  salariM. 

Of  the  other  cases  of  non-residence  we  shall  ofier  only  some  brief 
remarks.  The  cases  of  those  who  plead  sickness  find  infirmilt/  have 
been  sufficiently  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  Mr.  Wright,  page  30. 
^ittMures  hardly  need  explaining;  they  are  offices  yielding  masses  of 
pay  without  any  duty  whate\er.  Livings  held  by  bishops  present  a 
curious  anomaly ;  the  right  reverend  prelates  commit  the  very  offonco 
of  absenteeism,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  prevent  being  committed  by 
the  subaltern  clergy  of  their  diocese.  Lastly,  among  llie  misceUaneous 
cases  are  included  those  livings  held  in  sc^ueslralion.  In  these  in- 
stances, the  incumbent  being  insolvent,  possession,  at  the  instance  of 
some  creditor,  bad  been  taken  of  the  benefice,  to  raise  money  for  the 
discharge  of  his  debts.  In  1811  the  number  of  livings  held  by  seques- 
tration vras  seventy-eight;  in  1827,  forty-eight. 

Such  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the  stale  of  church  discipline,  as  exhi- 
bited by  official  documents,  and  llie  averments  of  Mr.  Wright,  when 
that  gentleman  commenced  his  actions  against  the  clcrgv. 
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Stated  that  the  number  of  actiona  amounted  to  200;  and  had  Mr. 
Wright  been  suffered  to  recover,  the  penalties  would  have  amounted  to 
£80y000.  To  this  sum  he  had  an  indisputable  claim ;  a  claim  as  sacred 
as  any  person  can  have  to  an  estate  devised  by  will,  or  on  mortg^age,  or 
other  legal  security ;  his  claim  had  been  guaranteed  to  him  by  a  solemn 
act  of  the  legislature.  Moreover,  this  gentleman  had  been  basely  treated 
by  the  right  reverend  bishops ;  and  it  was  partly  to  indemnify  himself 
for  losses  sustained  in  their  service,  that  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the 
penalties  to  which  the  clergy  had  become  liable  by  their  connivance  and 
ne^ect.  In  Letter  I.  he  says,  '*  At  a  committee  of  bishops,  after  a 
deliberation  of  nearly  Two  Years,  it  was  decided  that  each  bishop 
should  give  his  secretary  an  annual  sum  of  money.  I  have  received  it 
from  not  one  of  them,  except  my  late  lamented  patron,  the  Bishop  of 

London." "  Commiseration  may  have  been  given,  (Letter  VIL)  but 

it  was  all  I  ever  received  from  any  one,  and  that  would  have  been  un- 
necessary, if  the  sums  had  been  paid  which  were  acknovdedged  to  be 

my  due." "  Two  secretaries  have,  within  the  last  ten  years,  ^en 

victims  to  depression  of  mind,  arising  from  a  want  of  sufficient  income." 

Most  merciful  bishops  !  most  Christian  bishops !  What,  not  pay  your 
poor  secretaries  their  stipends !  drive  two  of  them  to  despair  by  your 
barbarous  avarice !  Surely  you  might  have  spared  them  the  odd  hun- 
dreds, out  of  your  10,  20,  and  40,000  pounds  per  annum.  But  you  are 
right  reverend  fathers,  you  can  lisp  about  charity,  turn  up  your  eyes, 
talk  about  treasures  in  heaven,  but  your  treasures  are  all  in  this  world ; 
there  your  hearts  are  fixed  upon  translations,  pluralities,  fat  livings, 
and  heavy  fines  on  leases  and  renewals. 

These,  however,  are  private  anecdotes  betwixt  Mr.  Wright  and  his 
right  reverend  employers. ^  Let  us  speak  to  the  public  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Mr.  Wright  was  in 
possession  of  valuable  information;  he  had  resided  in  the  Sanctum  Sanc- 
torum of  the  Temple,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  secret 
management  of  the  holy  church.  The  clergy  were  terribly  alarmed  at 
his  disclosures :  they  resorted  to  every  artifice  to  avert  the  storm,  and 
save  their  pockets  :  clubs  were  formed  among  the  higher  order  of  ec- 
clesiastics :  lies  and  calumnies  of  every  shape  and  description  were 
vomited  forth  to  blacken  the  character  of  Mr.  Wright ;  he  was  stigma- 
tized as  an  ''  informer,"  who,  availing  himself  of  his  official  situation, 
was  in  part  the  cause  of  and  then  the  betrayer  of  their  guilt.  In 
short,  he  became  exposed  to  the  whole  storm  of  priestly  cunning,  ma- 
lignity, and  fury.  But  facts  are  stubborn  things ;  and  this  gentleman 
had  secured  too  firm  a  hold  of  his  object  to  lose  his  grasp  by  the  wiles 
and  malice  of  the  church.  Their  guilt  was  unquestionable ;  there  was 
no  chance  of  escape  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury ;  but  that  protection 
which  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  from  an  English  court  of  justice,  they 
found  in  the  great  sanctuary  of  delinquency,  an  English  House  of 
Commons. 

On  the  17th  November,  1813,  Bragge  Batiiurst  brought  in  a 
bill  to  stay  all  legal  proceedings  against  the  clergy  on  account  of  the 
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penaliies  they  had  incurred  under  the  Clei^  Residence  Act.  Thia  bill 
shortlyaftcr  passed  into  a  law,  almost  without  opposition.  The  whigs  were 
silent.  Mr.  Wliitbread  and  Mr.  Brand  indeed  said  something-  about  the 
absurdity  of  enacting  laws  one  day,  and  abrogating  them  the  next ;  of 
the  injustice  of  tempting  people  by  rewards,  and  after  they  had  earned 
them,  interfering  to  prevent  their  being  granted.  But  this  was  all. 
These  gentlemen  agreed  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  clergy ;  and, 
»-ith  the  exception  of  the  present  Earl  of  Radnor,  we  do  not  find,  in 
Hansard's  History  of  the  Debates,  a  single  individual  who  raised  his 
voice  against  the  principle  of  this  nefarious  transaction.  Mr.  Wright, 
too,  finding  it  vain  to  hope  for  justice  from  such  a  source,  ceased  his 
communications  to  the  public  relative  to  the  clergy :  the  Parsons' 
Indemnity  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  and  the  church  received  a  com- 
plete white-washing  from  the  State  for  all  its  manifold  sins  and  treni- 
gressions. 

AfYer  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  Gaging  Bills,  Se- 
ditious Meeting  Bills,  Press  Restriction  Bills,  and  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Bills,  it  can  hardly  excite  surprise  that  a  bill  passed 
to  indemnify  the  clergy.  In  the  lutter  case,  however,  there  appears 
something  more  unprincipled  and  contemptible  than  in  the  former  un- 
constitutional measures.  The  law  imposing  the  penalties  which  Mr. 
Wright  sought  ta  recover  had  only  been  enacted  in  1 S03 :  the  professed 
object  was  to  remedy  the  crying  evil  of  non-residence ;  and  to  give 
greater  encourogemcut  to  prosecutions,  the  act  provided  that  the  whole 
of  the  penalties  should  be  given  to  the  informer.  Only  eight  years 
elapse,  an  informer  comes  forward,  relying  on  the  faith  of  parliament ; 
prosecutions  are  commenced ;  when  the  le^slature  interferes — in  utter 
contempt  of  justice  and  consistency — belying  its  former  professions, 
violating  its  pledge,  robbing  an  individual  of  his  reward,  and  screens 
the  delinquents  which  its  own  laws  had  made  liable  to  punishment.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  people  to  feel  any  thing  but  contempt  for  such  a 
system  of  legislation,  l^ws,  it  is  clear,  are  not  made  to  principles, 
but  to  men,  and  are  only  terrible  to  the  weak,  not  to  the  wicked. 

Since  the  memorable  actions  of  Mr.  Wright  nothing  has  intervened 
to  improve  the  stale  of  church  discipline.  An  act  of  parliament,* 
passed  some  years  after,  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  clergy  than  other- 
wise, by  abolishing  the  oaths  formerly  exacted  of  vicars  to  reside,  by 
augmenting  the  monitory  power  of  the  bishops,  and  increasing  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  prosecution.  Accordingly,  the  great  abuses 
in  ecclesiastical  discipline  remain  unabated.  Lord  Mountcashell  states 
that,  since  1814,  the  number  of  incumbents  has  decreased  to  the 
amount  of  2,500;+  consequently,  there  has  been  a  proportionate  in- 

L crease  in  pluralities.  Of  the  number  of  resident  and  uen-resident  in- 
ctunbents,  the  latest  returns  printed  are  for  the  year  1827  ;t  in  that 
clei 
1 


AT  Geo.  in.  c.  90,  the  act  which  now   reflates  the   rcBideoce  of  the 
clerBT- 

HciuH  of  Lords,  May  4,  IBSO. 

I'sriianentiry  Paper,  No,  47),  Scss.  IBSO.    After  what  has  beca  eiplaincil 
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a  England  and 


Teuwe  have  seen  the  retnrns  were  Iroin  10,583  benefices  ii 
Wales,  of  which  benefices  4,4 1 3  had  residen*,  and  fi,  1 20  n 
cumbents.    Many  incumbents  who  reside  on  their  benefice 
they  are  only  attracted  to  their  parishes  by  a  fine  cover  for  game,  an  ex- 
cellent trout-streani,  or,  perhaps,  they  seek  a  qiiiot  retreat,  having  worn 
out  the  better  part  of  their  existence  in  the  dissipation  of  a  town  life. 

Even  those  who  reside  and  do  duty,  and  are  called  the  working 
clergy,  perform  a  service  requiring  eo  little  intellectual  exertion,  that 
it  hardly  merits  the  remuneration  of  a  tide-waiter.     They  have  scarcely 
tver  occasion  to  compose  and  deliver  an  orig-inal  sermon-     The  late  Dr. 
Johneon,beforehereceived  his  pension,  was  regularly  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  this  description  of  commodity.  The  marketis  nan' overstocked; 
we  seldom  turn  over  a  newspaper  without  meeting  with  advertisements  for 
.    the  sale  of  MS  sermons,  which,  next  to  niantifactures,  seem  the  most 
I   fthundant  of  oil  things.  Sometimes  parcels  are  advertised  in  lithographic 
type;  this  type  being  an  imitation  of  writing,  sermons  composed  in  it  pass 
with  the  congregation  for  original  compositions,  and  the  minister  has 
the  credit  of  propounding  a  good   discourge,  the  result  of  the  previous 
week's  hard  study  and  preparation.     A  lot  of  sermons  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  be  invaluable,  and  might  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son, 
I  Kke  k  freehold  estate.     If  they  became  stale,  they  might  bo  sold  or  ex- 
«banged  with  a  neighbouring  incumbent :  this  ia  a  common  practice 
j   with  tuinisters  who  wish  to  indulge  their  parishioners  with  novelty;  they 
exchange  one  old  batch  of  sermons  for  another,  from  a  different  part  of 
I    the  country. 

But  enough  of  this.     One  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  u'hat  the  bishops 

I  have  been  doing  while  the  church  has  been  running  to  seed.     These 

right  reverend  prelates  are  expressly  appointed  to  watch  over  the  morals 

and  omdnct  of  the  inferior  clergy;  they  are  amply  endowed  and  have 

miinerous  corps  of  officers  to  assist  in  the  dischai^e  of  their  episcopal 

'  fiutctions.     Yet  thev  have  been  strangely  remiss  in  attention  to  their 

I  nbaltera  brethren.    Translations  have  tended  greatly  to  pnxluce  this 

1   apathy;    they    divest  the  bishops  of  a   permanent   interest  in  their 

eses,  and  prevent  them  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the 

I  character  and  demeanour  of  incumbents.     Until  they  attain  the  summit 

I  of  pretatical  ambition,  they  consider  themselves  only  birds  of  passage; 

I  in  their  sees,  what  they  chiefly  take  an  interest  in  ia,  to  fill  up  the  vacant 

t  eommiseions,  and  tlien  keep  a  steady  eye  on  Durham  or  Winchester. 

Under    the    primacy    of    the    late  Archbishop  Sutton    energetic 

measures  of  reform  were  not  likely  to  bo  countenanced ;  the  career  of 

I   this  mild  bnl  rapacious  prelate  was  not  an  inapt  exemplar  of  the  favourite 


9  perhaps  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  there  ate  not  nctuaUy  sn  many  indj- 
'  *idiuls  as  the  number  ol'  resident  and  non-rpgidcnt  iacuntbenls  in  the  KeluniB 
'  inpott.  Tbe  apparent  incunBiatKncy  resulU  frnni  pjurotilici.  Kvery  benefice 
~'''  cnre  has  an  incumbent;  lull,  as  eacli  incumbent  often  holds  two  or  more 
Sees,  it  reduces  the  number  of  iadiTiduals  tu  the  amount  we  ha-vc  slated, 
L,(paK«n,>  namely,  TIBI. 
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priestly  motto  on  the  Lambeth  arms, — "  Unite  the  meekness  of  a 
dove  with  the  subtlety  of  a  serpent,**  His  p^ce  and  his  grace's 
family  shared  too  largely  in  the  advantages  of  the  existing  system  to 
relish  innovation.  His  lordship  had  profound  views  of  the  true  policy 
of  our  spiritual  establishment ;  was  always  for  yielding  a  little  to  keep 
things  quiet,  rather  than  make  a  noise,  knowing  that  the  less  was  said 
about  the  church  the  more  she  would  shine.  Some  of  the  primate's 
successors,  on  the  episcopal  bench,  appear  hardly  yet  so  rife  in  the 
mysteries  of  ecclesiastical  dominion.  A  few  years  since.  Marsh,  of 
Peterborough,  was  tormenting  his  clergy  with  some  unintelligible  points 
of  doctrine,  and  Bishop  Blomfield  lately  astounded  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  Westminster  with  a  **  Letter  on  the  Profanation  of 
the  Lord's  Day."  Had  the  strictures  of  this  right  reverend  prelate  been 
directed  only  against  the  baneful  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  and  other 
vices  which  disgrace  the  Sabbath,  they  might  have  passed  without  ani- 
madversion;  but  when  he  assails  the  Sunday  press,  and  those  innocent 
relaxations,  conducive  only  to  health  and  harmless  enjoyment,  he 
betrays  a  puritanism  unsuited  to  the  age.  His  lordship  seems  to  opine 
a  poor  man  is  bom  only  to  work  and  pray,  while  a  lord  or  a  bishop  may 
have  his  concerts,  card-parties,  and  grand  dinners  every  day,  not  even 
excepting  the  seventh.  Such  idle  cant  deceives  no  one ;  it  only  excites 
contempt  or  disgust.  Men's  professions  now  pass  unheeded ;  every 
thing  is  put  into  the  scale  and  taken  at  its  intrinsic  worth.  People 
quietly  ask  why  should  the  clergy  take  ten  millions  annually  out  of  the 
produce  of  land  and  industry  ?  What  services  do  they  render  society  ? 
Do  they  instruct  the  rising  generation  ?  No ;  they  teach  them  little 
that  is  useful  and  a  great  deal  positively  injurious.  Are  they  adminis- 
trators of  justice  ?  No ;  God  forbid  they  should.  Are  they  profound 
statesmen  ?  Do  they  often  originate  or  encourage  measures  for  the 
good  of  the  country  ?  No ;  they  are  most  miserable  politicians,  and  as 
to  any  project  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  they  appear  not  to  have  a  single  idea.  Well,  but  they  are 
ministers  of  religion !  Very  few  of  them  are  so  employed,  and  as  to 
that  the  Dissenters  are  not  less  teachers  of  their  flocks,  and  they 
receive  no  tithes,  build  their  own  chapels,  and  altogether  do  not  cost 
one-tenth  as  much  as  the  mere  sinecure  rectors  of  the  Establishment. 

IV. —  REVENUES    OF    THE    ESTABLISHED    CLERGY. 

It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy.  The  bulk  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  consists 
of  tithe;  but,  besides  tithe,  an  immense  revenue  is  drawn  from  other 
sources.  The  clergy  are  almost  in  entire  possession  of  the  revenue  of 
charitable  foundations.  They  hold,  exclusively,  the  professorships, 
fellowships,  tutorships,  and  masterships  of  the  universities  and  public 
schools.  Immense  landed  property  is  attached  to  the  sees,  cathedrals, 
and  collegiate  churches.  The  clergy  have,  also,  a  very  considerable 
income   horn   glebe-lands,   surplice-fees,    preacherships  in  the  royal 
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cbapete,  lectaresIiipB,  town-nssesginente,  £aBWr-offcrings,  rents  of  pewB 
hi  the  new  churches,  stipends  of  chapcia  of  ease,  chaploimhips  in  the 
■rmy  nnd  navy,  chapluinships  to  emhaR^ics.  corporate  bodies,  nnd  com- 
awrcial  oompnaies ;  besidos  which,  they  monopolize  nearly  all  profitable 
olBces  in  public  institutions,  as  trustees,  librnrians,  secretaries,  Sic, 

The  btebops,  who  hold  the  chief  estates  of  the  church,  and  to  whom 

the  parochial  clergy,  on  obtaining  licenses  for  curates  and  dispensation 

for  plurality,  are  required  by  law  to  state  the  yearly  value  of  their 

kmeBces,  could  furnish  the  most  valuable  information  relative  to  the 

kicomes  of  the  clergy.     But  even  this  would  be  insufficient ;  nothing 

would  throw  complete  light  on  the  subject,  but  every  member  of  the 

•BtablishmcDt,  whether  in  lay  or  spiritual  capacity,  making  a  return  of 

k  Jiie  income  and  emoluments.     Before  a  long  time  has  elapsed  it  is  to 

k  hoped   Mr.  Hume  or  Sir  Janies  Graham  will  adopt  measures  to 

Rppl;  this  desideratum  in  public  statistics;  or,  if  general  rumour  on  the 

btunense  revenues  of  the  clergy  be  a  calumny,  the   task   might  be 

\   advantageously  undertaken  by  Sir  R.  Inglia  or  tho  Right  Hon.  Henry 

I    Goolbuni.     Till  then  we  have  a  right  to  rely  on  colIatBra)  and  infe- 

I  lenliol  evidence.     The  endowments  of  the  church  are  nearly  as  ancient 

s  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  and  we  know  from 

be  reoults  of  recent  inquiries  into  the  incomes  of  grammar-schools  and 

'  •(her  charitable  foundations,  which  are  nearly  of  cotemporary  antiquity, 

,   that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  ecclesiastical  estates  must  be  immense. 

f  The  returns  in  Liber  Regis  are  usually  relied  upon,  in  estimating  the 

umw  of  the  church,  and,  perhaps,  with  other  helps,  it  is  tlie  best 

I  ftntbority  to  which  we  can  resort.     Of  the  vast  increase  in  the  value  of 

i  land  since  the  Valor   Ecclesiaslicits   was  obtained,   the  history  of  St. 

f  Paul'a  School  affords  a  striking  and  appropriate  exemplification.     The 

tetasof  thiti  foundation  are  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom; 

A.  D.  1524,    they  produced  an  income  of  £122  :  0  :  1 1 ;  in  the 

I  jear    1820,   the  yearly   income  derived  from  the  same  estates   was 

Y  £5252  :  2  :  1  U.»     Here  is  an  increase  in  value  of  nearly  //(y  fold, 

a  under  the  wasteful  and  negligent  management  of  a  city  corpora- 

L.     The  valuation  of  the  rectory  of  Alresfnrd  in  the  King's  Book  is 

uJy  £8  a  year;  tho  extent  of  the  parish  is  1400  acres,  yet  tho  compo- 

i  tition  for  tithes  paid  by  the  parishioners  amounts  to  £300  per  annum  ; 

£  being  an  increase  of  mote  than  thirty -seven,  fold.     How  great  must 

r  be   the    incomes    derived   from  such  valuable  recforiee   as  those  of 

1 ;  BrsntfoTti,  Houghton-le- Spring,  Spofforth,  and  Stanhope— the  richest 

I  in  the  kingdom,— which  arc  rated  respectively  in  the  King's  Book  at 

[  £160,  £124,  £73  :  6  :  8,  and  £67  :  6  :  8  a-year. 

The  increase  in  population,  by  increasing  the  number  of  church-fees, 
ku  tended,  as  well  as  the  increased  value  of  land,  to  swell  the  revenues 
I   of  the  church,  and  no  doubt  many  benefices  are  worth  two  hundred  fold 


■  Tiiiril  Bepi.rlof  the  Cliari 
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what  thoy  were  &t  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  viciirage  of 
Ilillingdon.heldhy  the  present  rei^lor  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  ia 
an  installed  of  the  vicissitudes  in  clerical  income.  This,  it  appears,  from 
the  origina]  record  preserved  iu  the  archives  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paul's,  wag  a  mere  trifie,  the  great  tithes  of  which,  in  the  year 
1281,  were  bestowed  on  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  his  journeys  to  the  metropolis,  and  for  repair  of  the  church, 
the  small  tithes  being  rescn-ed  for  tie  maintenance  of  a  vicar,  to  bo 
appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  That  part  of  the  contract  relating 
to  the  expense  of  repairs  has  always  been  left  to  be  performed  by  the 
parishioners,  the  Right  Reverend  Prelates  of  Worcester  contenting  them< 
telves  with  receiving  their  share  of  the  tithes,  and  reading  a  sermon 
lo  the  inhabitants  about  once  in  n  twelvemonth,  These  tithes  have  been 
of  considerable  value,  and  the  management  of  them  not  a  little  extraor- 
dinary. The  practice  has  been  to  let  ttiem  lo  the  highest  bidder,  by 
granting  a  lease  of  them  for  three  lives,  the  purchaser  paying  down,  in 
ready  money,  about  £8000.  Even  on  these  terms  it  is  said  to  have  been 
a  profitable  bargain;*  the  lost  speculator  in  this  spiritual  traffic 
was  the  late  Lord  BosTOH,of  whom  the  Bishop  demanded  the  exorbitant 
sum  of  £8000,  for  the  insertion  of  a  new  life,  one  of  the  former 
having  dropl.  His  lordship  neglecting  to  complete  the  agreement  the 
lease  was  nominally  made  over  to  the  bishop's  daughter,  who  gave 
receipts  in  her  own  name  for  the  amount  of  tithes  collected. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  state  until  the  year  1812,  when  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained  for  enclosing  and  exonerating  irom  tithes 
certain  lands  in  the  parish  of  Hillingdon ;  which  was  promptly  acted 
upon,  and  a  distribution  of  lands  took  place,  by  which  765  acres  were 
set  apart  and  appropriated  in  lieu  of  rectorial  and  vicarial  tithes  for 
ever.  By  this  arrangement  the  bishop  and  vicar  have  obtained  a  fine 
estate  in  exchange  for  £16  a-year,  the  valuation  of  the  living  i 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  All  parties  are  more  ir  ' 
no  contention  about  tithes  nor  compositioo 
repairs  a  cliafel  in  Ueu  of  the  church;  the  vii 

a  curaio  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inliabitants ;  and  the  only  parties 
who  have  eusUtined  any  loss  are  the  poor,  in  being  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  common  which  their  forefathers  enjoyed. 

Leaving  these  incidental  illustrations  of  church  property,  let  na 
endeavour  to  ascertain,  upon  some  general  principles,  the  amount  of 
the  revenues  of  the  clergy.  The  estimates,  by  individuals,  of  eccle- 
aisstical  revenues  are  mostly  limited  to  a  valuation  of  tithe  and  the 
landed  estates  of  the  church.  Of  the  unfairness  of  this  mode  of  pra~ 
ceeding  we  shall  hereafter  spcuk  ;  at  present  we  shall  submit  to  the  reader 
two  estimates  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  drawn  up  on  very  different 
principles,  and  by  parties  who  entertain  very  different  views  of  the  stale 


of  each  other — 

tithes.     The  bishop 

absentee,  leaving 
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of  oar  eeclenastical  establiahment.  The  first  sttttement  is  finom  the 
third  edition  of  a  work,  entitled  ''  Remarks  on  the  Goosnmption  of 
PuhMc  Wealth  by  the  Clergy." 

EitiwHkie  of  the  Revenues  and  Property  of  the  Established  Church 

in  England  and  Wales. 

Aaniial  wnlvte  of  the  groM  produce  of  the  land  of  England  and 
Wake £160,000,000 

One-third  of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  not  Bubject  to  tithe 
for  the  clergy,  being  either  tithe-free  or  lay-impropriations  •  • .  •      60,000,000 

LeoTiag  fhe  amonnt  on  which  tithes  for  tlie  clergy  are  levied  •  •  •  •  100,000,000 
SappooBg  the  clergy  to  levy  one-sixteenth  they  get .••••       6,260,000 

TEthee ••  6,260,000 

Estates  of  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastical  corporations  1,000,000 

AaesMnents  in  towns,  on  houses,  &c • ••••  260,000 

Ghqpeliof  ease  stipends  •••• •.*••• 100,000 

Total i.....«.  .£7,600,000 

From  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  58. 

Total  nomber  of  acres  in  England  and  Wales 87,094,400 

Dedact  waste  land,  about  one-seventh    6,2094M)0 

Number  of  acres  in  tillage    •••...•••• •••••    Sl,796,200 

Abbey-land,  or  land  exempt  by  modus  from  tithe,  one-tenth    .  •  •  •      3,179,620 

Number  of  acres  actually  subject  to  tithe • 28,616,680 

■  I— »— 

This  nomber,   divided  by  10,693,  the  number  of  parishes,   gives 
2,676  tithable  acres  to  each  parish. 

In  the  Patronage  of  the  Crown,  the  Bishops,  Deans  and  Chapters, 
the  Universities  and  Collegiate  Establishments. 

1TS3  Rectories,  containing  4,637,608  acres,  at  3«.  Od £   811,661 

2341  Vicarages,  containing  0,264,616  acres,  at  Is.  3d. 391,632 

Annual  value  of  Public  Livings.  • 1,203,006 

In  the  Gift  of  private  Patrons. 

3444  Rectories,  containing  9,216,144  acres,  at  3«.  6d. • .  •  •  1,612,826 

2176  Vicarages,  containing  5,820,300  acres,  at  1«.  3d 363,768 

1000  Perpetual  curacies,  averaging  £76  each     76,000 

649  BoieficeSy  not  parochial,  averaging  £60  each •••••••••  32^0 

Annual  value  of  Private  BeneSces.  •  •  •  •• 2,084,043 

SOeeGlebes,  at£20each    160,000 

Total  income  of  parochial  clergy   3,447,138 

Income  of  bishoprics    160,000 

Ditto  of  deans  and  chapters 276,000 

Total  revenues  of  the  Established  Clergy £3,872,138 
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We  shall  first  solicit  attention  to  the  estimate  from  the  Quarterly 
Review^  which  is  such  an  unfair  and  misleading  representation 
of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  that  we  ought  almost  to  apologize 
to  the  reader  for  laying  it  hefore  him.  Arthur  Young,  who  is  no  bad 
authority  in  these  matters,  says  the  revenue  of  the  church  was  five 
millions  in  1790,  and  how  greatly  it  must  since  have  augmented  from 
the  vast  increase  in  population  and  produce.  Notwithstanding  the 
evasions  and  omissions  under  the  Property-Tax,  the  returns  for  1812* 
make  the  tithe  of  that  year  amount  to  £4,700,000,  and,  allowing 
for  the  increase  in  produce  and  fall  in  prices,  it  is  not  likely  a  less  sum 
would  be  returned  at  present.  During  the  war,  the  tithe  was  usually 
estimated  at  one-third  of  the  rent;  it  is  not  much  less  now,  but,  suppose 
it  only  one-fourth,  and  the  rental  of  England  and  Wales  £31,795,200, 
or  one  pound  for  every  acre  in  tillage ;  then  the  whole  amount  of  tithe 
collected  is  £7,948,200;  from  which,  if  we  deduct  one-third  for  lay- 
tithes  and  land  exempt  from  tithe,  the  church-tithes  alone  amount  to 
£5,297,200. 

Upon  whiatever  principle  we  test  the  statement  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  its  erroneousness  is  apparent.  The  reviewer  supposes  the 
rectorial  tithes  to  average  only  3^.  6d.  per  acre,  and  the  vicarial  tithes 
only  Is.  3d.  Both  these  sums  are  assuredly  too  low.  The  vicarage 
tithes,  in  consequence  of  the  turnip-husbandry  and  other  improvements 
in  agriculture,  are  often  more  valuable  than  the  parsonage.  The  returns 
to  the  circular  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  make  the  tithe 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  1790,  average,  per  acre,  4s.  O^d.;  in  1803, 
6s.  3^d.;  in  1813,  7s.  d^d.  Adopting  the  rate  of  tithe  of  1803,  and 
takii^,  with  the  reviewer,  the  land  in  tillage  at  31,795,200  acres,  the 
whole  amount  of  tithes  collected  is  £10,267,200;  from  which,  if  we 
deduct,  as  before,  one-third  for  lay-tithes  and  tithe-free  land,  the 
amount  of  church-tithes  is  £6,844,800  per  annum. 

Again:  the  reviewer  greatly  nusrepresents  the  proportion  between 
vectories  and  vicarages.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  the  impropriate 
livings  barely  equal  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  Yet  the  reviewer 
makes  the  number  of  vicarages  4516;  whereas,  according  to  Archdeacon 
Plymley,  there  are  only  3687  vicarages  in  England  and  Wales.f  But 
it  suited  the  sinister  purpose  of  the  writer  to  exaggerate  the  number  of 
vicarages,  in  order  to  calculate  the  tithe  of  so  many  parishes  at  only 
Is*  3d.  per  acre. 

The  estimate  of  the  income  of  the  Bishoprics  at  £150,000  is  greatly 
below  the  truth.  The  revenues  of  the  four  sees  of  Winchester,  Durham, 
Canterbury,  and  London  alone  exceed  that  sum.  A  vast  deal  of  mystery 
is  always  maintained  about  the  incomes  of  the  bishops ;  but  the  public 
has  incidently  been  put  in  possession  of  some  certain  data  on  this  point. 


•  Nos.248  and  250,  for  1814  and  1816. 

t  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  County  of  Salop. 
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liMt  year  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  applied  for  a  private  act  of 
parliament  to  raise  a  loan  of  £37,000,  to  assist  in  altering  and  improving 
Ijunbeth-palace ;  when  it  came  out  that  the  revenue  of  the  see  of  this 
poor  member  of  the  *'  college  of  fishermen"  was  only  £32,000  per 
annum.  This  is  the  representation  of  his  own  ofiicer,  Doctor  Lushing- 
ton*  Mr.  Baring  stated  that  the  revenue  of  the  see  of  London  would, 
by  the  falling  in  of  leases,  shortly  amount  to  £100,000  a-year.*  The 
Bishop  of  London,  in  reply  to  this,  alleged  that  his  income,  allowing 
for  casualties,  did  not  amount  to  one-seventh  of  that  sum.  His  lordship, 
of  coarse,  meant  his  fixed  income,  and  did  not  include  fines  for  the 
renewal  of  leases,  nor  the  value  of  his  parks,  palace,  and  mansions. 
We  can  assure  this  right  reverend  prelate  that  the  public  never,  in 
truth,  thought  his  income,  or  that  of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  was  so 
axtravagantly  high  as  on  their  own  showing  they  appear  to  be.  The 
of  Winchester  is  supposed  to  be  worth  £50,000  per  annum.  In 
year  the  bishop  of  this  diocese  received  upwards  of  £15,000  in 
fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases. 

But  let  us  ascertain  the  total  income  of  all  the  sees.  In  Liher  Regis, 
the ''  King's  Book,"  we  have  an  authentic  return  of  the  value  of  the  bishop- 
rics in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  As  this  return  was  to  be  the  founda- 
tion oi  the  future  payment  of  first  fruits  and  tenths,  we  may  be  sure  it 
was  not  too  much.  However,  in  these  returns,  the  See  of  Canterbury 
is  valued  at  £2682 :  12 : 2  per  annum;  the  See  of  London  at  £1000. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  a  labourer's  wages  were  only  a  penny  a  day. 
Now,  it  appears,  from  tbe  admission  of  Doctor  Lushington  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  that  the  present  incomes  of  these  sees  are  £32,000 
and  £14,444  a-year.  So  that  one  see  has  increased  in  value  twelve  and 
the  other  more  than  fourteenfold.  The  other  bishoprics  have,  no 
doubt,  increased  in  a  similar  proportion.  Hence,  as  the  incomes  of  the 
twenty-six  sees  in  Liher  Regis  amount  to  £22,855  a-year,  their  pre- 
sent value  cannot  be  less  than  thirteen  times  that  sum,  or  £297,115, 
instead  of  £150,000,  as  stated  in  the  (Quarterly  Review.  This  does 
not  include  the  dignities  and  rectories  annexed  to  the  sees,  or  held  in 
oommendam,  nor  the  parks  and  palaces,  the  mansions,  villas,  warrens, 
fines  for  renewals,  heriots,  and  other  manorial  rights,  enjoyed  by  the 
bishops,  and  which  would  make  their  incomes  equal  to,  at  least,  half -a- 
miilion  per  annum. 

The  revenues  of  the  Deans  and  Chapters  may  be  approximated  to  on 
the  same  principle.  Their  incomes,  like  those  of  the  bishops,  arise 
principally  from  lands  and  manors,  and  certain  payments  in  money. 
In  the  King  8  Book,  the  deans  and  chapters  are  valued  at  £38,000 
a-year ;  consequently,  they  do  not  amount,  at  present,  to  less  than 
£494,000  per  annum,  instead  of  £275,000.  But  the  returns  in  the 
Valor  Ecclesiasticus  are  far  from  complete ;   several  deaneries,  pre- 


*  House  of  Commons,  April  27,  1830. 
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bemls,  and  other  offices  are  omitted;  it  foUona,  our  estimate  is  lar 
below  the  annual  worth  of  the  eccleeiaBtical  corporations. 

The  Reviewer  coneiderB  each  giebe  to  be  worth  only  £W  a-year ; 
but,  when  he  is  deairoua  of  iltuatmting  the  |>enury  of  the  church  by 
comparing  its  endowments  with  those  of  the  Churcli  of  Scotland,  he 
values  the  glebes  of  the  latter  at  £30  per  annum.  The  writer  omits  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  parsonage- ho  uses :  they  must  be  worth  some- 
thing, as  they  save  rent  to  the  incumbents  or  their  curates. 

But  enough  of  the  estimate  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  princi- 
plOB  and  purposes  of  this  publication  are  bo  notorious  that  every  one  is 
on  his  guard  against  receiving,  iniplicitty,  any  representations  relative 
to  the  church  trom  so  suspicious  a  source.  Tlie  iirst  statement,  from 
the  "  Remarks,"  &ic.  contains  some  inaccuracies  and  omissions  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  supply.  Before,  however,  we  submit  a  complete 
view  of  the  revenue  of  the  church,  it  will  be  proper  shortly  to  advert 
to  some  items  of  ecclesiastical  emolument  usually  omitted  in  inquiries  of 
this  nature. 

Besides  tithe  and  the  landed  estates  of  the  church,  there  are,  as 
before  remarked,  various  other  sources  from  which  the  clei^  derive 
very  considerable  advantages.  Of  theac,  the  tirst  we  shall  notice  are 
Public  Chaeities.  The  inquiries  by  the  Royal  Commisaioners,  so 
iat  aa  they  have  proceeded,  tend  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  estimate  of  the  revenues  of  charitable  foundations  at  near 
TWO  MILLIONS  a-year.  From  the  tenure  of  charitable  endowments, 
the  clergy  have  almost  entire  possession  of  this  immense  fiind.  In 
England  and  Wales,  according  to  tho  returns  under  the  Gilbert  Act, 
there  are  3S98  school  charities,  of  which  the  clei^  enjoy  the  exclusive 
emolument ;  and,  in  the  remaining  charities,  they  lai^ely  participate 
as  trustees,  visitors,  or  other  capacity.  Ttie  pious  credulity  of  our 
ancestors  induced  them  to  place  implicit  relisiire  on  the  clergy,  little 
foreseeing  how  their  confidence  would  be  abused.  Tliree- fourths  of 
charitable  property,  at  least,  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  eccle- 
siastics. It  is  certain  that,  in  the  inquiries  recently  instituted  into 
charitable  foundations,  the  worst  abuses  have  been  found  under  their 
management.  The  school  of  Pocklington,  in  Yorltshire,  was  a  flagrant 
instance,  id  which  a  member  of  the  established  church  was  receivings  a 
snug  income  of  nine  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  teaching  one  scholar. 
A  right  reverend  prelate,  who  had  been  left  iv  trvst,  and  his  family, 
had  appropriated  the  funds  of  the  Mere  and  Spital  charities.  The 
grammar-schools  in  almost  every  town  have  become  mere  sinecures, 
seldom  having  more  than  two  or  three  foundation -scholars ;  and  the 
bnildings  piously  intended  for  the  gratuitous  accommodation  of  poor 
scholari,  have  been  perverted  into  boanilng  and  pay  schoola  for  the 
emolument  of  their  clerical  masters.  Bristol  and  Bath,  Binningham, 
Wolverhampton,  Ripon,  and  Preston  are  atriking  examples  of  this  sort 
of  abuse  and  perveraion.  In  the  principal  foundations  in  the  metropolis 
and  neighbourhood,  in  the  Charter-house,  Christ's  Hospital,  the  great 
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tbooh  of  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  the  Greshoin 

Bcturea,  they  derive  great  advantages  as  wardens,  visitors,  provosts. 

igh  maeien,  senior  masters,  itshere,  lecturers,  and  assistants.    Many 

e  offices  are  held  by  pluralistt,  who  are,  also,  dignitaries,  and 

ield  salarieH  of  £800  a-year,  besides  allowances  for  house-rent,  vege- 

lliies,  and  linen,  and  large  pensions  of  one  thousand  a-year,  or  so,  on 

The  present  head  master  of  the  Charter-house,  and  the 

I  and  present  head  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  are  examples  of  this 

>Dopolj.     In  the  coUeffes  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  again, 

e  established  cJei^  have  a  nice  patrimony.     The  govermnentof  these 

Mndations  is  vested  in  a  certain   number   of    reverend  fellows,  and  a 

iQTiaet,  who  is  a  reverend  also.     The  value  of  a  fellowship,  including 

e  for  coals,  candles,  and  gown,  is  about  £1000  a-year;  and  a 

Kfroroetsbip,  in  good  years,    has  netted  £3500  per  aonum  ;*  besides 

^vliicb,  the  fellows  generally  help  themselves  to  a  g:ood  fat  liriog  or 

,  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  colle;^s.     Again,  the  established 

Eflergy  have  exclusive  possession  of  the  revenues  of  the  Universities,  to 

■  the  exclusion  of  dissenters,  and  all  persons  of  delicate  consciences,  who 

|l  we  •cTDpuloui  about  taking  oaths,  and  subscribing  to  modes  of  faith 

Bftey  neither  believe  nor  understand.     The  value  of  a  university  fellow- 

Kflup  is  somewhat  less  than  a  fellowship   at   Eton   or  Winchester;    but, 

n  there  are  the  professorships  and  tutorships,    which,  bringing  the 

sessors  in  contact  with  the  youth  of  the  ariatoeracy  and  gentry,  lead 

E  Id  livings  and  dignities.     Numerous  livings  are  also  in  the  gift  of  the 

{TiUTenities,  aa  well  as  the  other  charities  we  have  mentioned,  though 

P«e  believe  some  of  the  offices  in  the  Universities  are  incompatible  with 

I  dkurch-preferment ;  but  then  the  Ih-ings  are  given  to  the  next  of  kin. 

K.ar  otherwise  negotiated,  so  that  they  are  never  lost  Co  the  family. 

Prom  these  details  we  may  conclude  the  established  clergy  share 
I  tngety  in  the  revenues  of  Public  Charities;  supposing  the  college  and 
i.school  charities  average  only  £175  each,  Ihey  will  produce  £682,150 
l:b-]reaT. 

CHU&ca  orSoRFLiCE  Fees,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  form 
If  abundant  source  of  revenue  to  the  clergy.  Originally,  surplice- 
a  were  paid  only  by  the  rich,  and  were  intended  for  charity  :  what 
■  jonnerly  a  voluntary  gift  has  been  converted  into  a  demand,  and, 
I  fcutead  of  tie  poor  receiving  these  donations,  they  are  pocketed  by  the 
I  clergy,  and  poor  aa  well  as  rich  are  now  compelled  to  pay  fees  on 
I  kral*,  marriages,  churchiogs,  and  christenings.  The  total  sums 
I  Batted  from  this  source  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  correctly.  In 
1  liondon,  church-fees  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one-third  of  the  priest's 
I  miary.  Beside  the  regular  fee,  it  is  usual,  on  the  burial  of  opulent 
\  people,  to  get  a  compliment  of  a  guinea  or  more  for  hat-band  and 
[  rioves ;  at  marriages,  five  guineas ;  at  christenings,  a  guinea. 
Irel&nd,  the  surplice-fees,  aided  by  a  few  voluntary  gifts,  form  the 

•  Kvideace  of  Dr.  Gotxlall,  Third  Report  af  EducatioD-Coioiaitlec. 
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only  maintenance  of  the  catholic  priesthood  ;  and,  in  this  country,  the 
total  revenue  derived  from  fees  and  gratuities,  is  little  short  of  one 
million  a-year.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Cove,  whose  estimate  of  church 
property  is  seldom  more  than  one-half  of  its  real  amount,  calculates 
the  annual  value  of  the  glebe  and  surplice-fees  of  each  parish,  on  an 
average,  at  £40  a-year,  making,  according  to  him,  a  tax  upon  the 
population  of  half-a-milUon  per  annum. 

£ast£r-Off£rinos,  Oblations,  &c.  form  a  third  source  of 
ecclesiastical  emolument.  These  Offerings,  or  Dues,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  are  certain  customary  payments  at  Easter  and  all  church- 
festivals,  to  which  every  inhabitant-housekeeper  is  liable.-  Their 
amount  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  North,  they 
commonly  pay  sixpence  in  lieu  of  an  offering-hen ;  a  shilling  in  lieu  of 
an  offering  goose  or  turkey;  one  penny,  called  smoke-penny;  one 
penny-hab^nny  for  every  person  or  communicant  above  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  so  on.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  the  anniial  value  of 
these  good  things.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  in  some  parts  they  are 
very  pertinaciously  levied,  and  considered  by  the  established  clergy  a« 
part  of  their  *'  ancient  rights.''  Probably,  the  value  of  Easter-offer- 
ings may  be  taken  at  £100,000  a-year. 

The  LECTURESHIPS)  in  towns  and  populous  places,  are  another 
branch  of  clerical  income.  Where  there  is  no  endowment  for  a  lecture- 
ship, the  parishioners,  if  they  desire  a  novelty  of  this  sort,  in  additioo 
to  the  ordinary  routine  of  church-service,  provide  one  at  their  own 
charge.  The  value  of  a  lectureship,  of  course,  varies  with  the  number 
and  liberality  of  the  subscribers.  No  person  can  officiate  as  a  lecturer 
unless  approved  by  the  incumbent  and  diocesan.  Frequent  squabbles 
arise  from  this  cause ;  the  parishioners  choosing  a  popular  preacher, 
who,  from  scurvy  jealousy,  is  not  approved  by  the  less-gifited  incum- 
bent. The  lectureships  are  generally  held  with  other  preferments. 
Their  total  value  may  be  stated  at  £60,000  per  annum. 

The  next  branch  of  revenue  we  shall  notice  are  Chaplains  hips  and 
those  public  offices  which  the  Clergy  may  be  said  to  hold  ex  officio^ 
and  to  which  they  have  always  the  preference.  The  value  of  chaplain- 
ships  to  the  nobility,  to  ambassadors,  public  bodies,  and  commercial 
companies,  must  be  considerable  ;  but  of  the  value  of  these,  and  of  the 
places  held  by  the  clerg^^  in  public  institutions,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
estimate.     Suppose  £10,000  a-year. 

Beside  all  these  sources  of  ecclesiastical  revenue,  another  and  onerous 
burthen  is  imposed  on  the  people  by  the  New  Churches  erected 
under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Upwards  of  £1,200,000  in  Exchequer-bilb  has  been  already  issued  in 
aid  of  the  voluntary  contributions  towards  this  undertaking.*  The 
salaries  of  the  secretary,  surveyors,  office-keepers,  and  other  underlings 
of  this  commission  cost  the  country  more  than  £5,000  a  year.     One 

*  Annual  Report  on  Church  Building,  Pari.  Papers,  vol.  v.  Sess.  1829. 
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hnndred  and  nine  ckiuehes  and  chapels  hare  iMen  completed,  and  one 
hundred  and  five  more  are  in  different  stages  of  progress:  what  is  the 
whole  mimher  intended  to  he  erected,  or'thetotaj  expense  nobody  can 
tell,  for  the  Commissioners  have-  been  recently  incorporated^  and  in  all 
pralMibility  their  pious  labours  will  be  protracted  for  ages  to  come.     Had 
the  rich  clergy  contributed  tiieir  just  share  to  the  First  Fruits  Fund  there 
would  hsTe  been  no  necessity  for  imposing  this  additional  tax  on  the 
poblie.     But  the  first  out-lay  is  far  from  being  the  worst  part  of  this 
extraordinary  proceeding.     All  those  new  churches  and  chapels  will 
hare  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  rates  levied  on  the  parishioners — dissenters 
as  well  as  churchmen,  and  this,  though  many  have  opposed  their  erec- 
tion as  unnecessary.     Then  there  is  the  stipends  of  ministers,  clerks, 
beadlesy  pew-openers,  and  though  last,  not  least,  the  guzzlings  and  feed- 
ings of  sextons,  churchwardens,  and  chapelwardens  to  be  provided  for; 
for  though  the  patronage  of  the  new  churches  is  given  to  the  patron  or 
incumbent  of  the  mother-church,  yet  the  salaries  of  the  minister  and 
other  officials,  instead  of  being  deducted  from  the  income  of  the  rector 
or  vicar,  are  to  be  raised  by  a  charge  for  the  rents  of  pews.     Only 
think   of   this  holy  device  for   raising   funds!     Notwithstanding  the 
immense  sums  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established  religion, 
and  though  the  frequenters  of  the  new  churches  are  actually  compelled 
to  pay  tidies  to  the  incumbents  of  their  parishes,  yet  they  are  obliged 
to  contribute  an  additional  sum  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of -the  national 
communion,  and  if  they  desire  a  third  service  on  Sundays  they  must 
contribute  additional  for  that  too.*     How  much  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy  will  be  ultimately  augmented  from  this  source,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  estimating.     The  incomes  settled  on  some  of  the  new  ministers 
by  the  Commissioners  are  very  considerable;  that  of  the  minister  of 
St.  Peter's,  Pimlico,  is  £900  a  year;  and  those  of  the  rectors  of  the 
three  new  dburdies  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-bone  are  £350  per  annum 
each.     By  an  act  of  last  Session  that  portion  of  the  Crown-lands,  called 
Sunk  Island,   in  the  Humber,  was  constituted  into  a  parish  and  the 
minister  perpetually  endowed  with  the  interest  of  £8,333  three  per 
Cent.  Consols.     Suppose  the  annual  charge  of  each  new  church  £450 
per  annum,  it  will  shortly  add  to  the  other  permanent  revenues  of  the 
church  a  yearly  sum  of  £94,05j); 

We  shall  now  collect  the  different  items  and  exhibit  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  revenue  of  the  Established  Clergy.  The  sum  put  down 
for  tithe  is  church-tithe  only,  after  deducting  the  tithe  of  lay-impro- 
priations  and  allowing  for  abbey-land  and  land  exempt  by  modus  from 
tidie.  The  church-rates  are  a  heavy  burden  on  the  people,  but  being 
levied  at  uncertain  intervals,  for  the  repair  of  churches  and  chapels, 
they  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  personal  income  of  the  clergy,  and  are 
omitted. 


•  Church-Build log- Acts  the  58  Geo.  III.  c.  45;  59  Geo.  III.  c.  ISl;  S  Geo. 
IV.  c.  72;  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  103;  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  72;  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  42. 
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Revenues  of  the  Established  Clergy  of  England  and  Walet. 

Charch-tithe £6,884,800 

Incomes  of  the  bbhoprica 297,1 15" 

£«mteti  of  the  denns  and  chapters 494.000 

GlebcR  and  parsonage -hoUHes    250,000 

Perpetual  curaciea  £75  each 75,000 

Benefices  not  pnri>chial  £250  each 32,450 

Chnrch-fecs  on  burials,  marriage*,  christenings,  &c.><  500,000 
Oblations,  offering,  and  compositions  for  offerings  at 

the  four  great  festivals 80,000 

College   and   school  foundations   682,150 

Lectureships  in  to»iia  and  populous  places 60,000 

Chaplaimihips  and  offices   in   public  institutions   ■•••  10,000 

New  churches  and  chapeU    94,050 

Total  Revenues  of  the  Ealablished  Clergy  .  •  £9,459,565 


I 
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We  are  confident  several  of  these  sources  of  emolument  are  rather 
under-rated.  Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged  that  some  items  do  not  proper- 
ly appertain  to  ecclesiastical  income — that  they  are  ihe  rewanls  pro 
opera  el  lahore  extra-officially  discharged  by  the  Clei^.  But  what 
would  be  said  if,  in  stating  the  emoluments  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
or  Sir  George  Murray,  we  limited  ourselves  to  their  military  pay,  with- 
out also  i Deluding  their  civil  appointments?  The  sums  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  clergy  are  received  by  tliem  either  as  ministers  of  religion, 
or  from  holding  situations  to  which  they  have  been  promoted  in  con- 
sequence of  being  members  of  the  Established  Church,  There  are 
several  sums  annnally  raised  on  the  people  which  we  have  omitted,  but 
which,  in  strictness,  ought  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Clergy. 
Large  sums  are  conBt;iutly  being  voted  by  Parliament  for  building 
churches  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England;  more  than  £21,000  has 
been  granted  for  building  churches  and  bishops'  palaces  in  the  We«t 
Indies;  £1,600,000  has  been  granted  for  the  aid  of  the  poor  rlergy, 
as  they  are  called,  and  who  have  been  also  favoured  by  their  livings 
being  exonerated  from  the  land-tax  ;  nearly  a  million  has  been  granted 
for  building  houses  and  purchasing  glebes  for  the  clergy  in  Ireland  ; 
upwards  of  £16,000  a-year  is  voted  to  a  society  for  propagating 
Church  of  Ettglandism  in  foreign   parts;t  and  more  than  £9,000  is 

■  The  see  of  Sodur  and  Mao  i»  not  in  charge  io  the  King's  Book,  and  is 
omitted  in  lliis  rstimale. 

t  The  efforts  to  prumote  Church  of  Eeelandism  by  eipensive  estaliliahmenls 
it  attended  witli  aa  little  lucceu  id  the  Coloniffi  as  ie  the  niolher  counlry.  la 
Upper  Canada,  out  of  23S  clergymen,  only  33  are  cletgj  men  of  Ihe  Church  of 
England,  Thv  MoraTiHai  are  Ibe  s^Kl  whose  nii&iiun  is  moEt  successful  in  the 
Weal  Indies.  They  mis  faniillarly  with  the  iDitians,  inatmct  them  in  the  arts 
of  agticulture  and  bnilding,  and  thus  hold  out  to  them  advantage*  more  readily 
rumprebeaded  than  the  mysteriEs  of  the  Trinity,  electiua,  and  the  is 
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granted  to  some  other  Society  for  Discountenancing  Ktce,— a  duty  which 
one  would  think  especially  merged  in  the  functions  of  our  paid  pastors. 
All  these  sums  have  been  omitted ;  they  certainly  tend  to  augment  the 
burthen  imposed  on  the  public  by  the  Church  :  but  as  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  do  not  all  form  permanent  branches  of  ecclesiastical  charge,  they 
are  excluded  from  our  estimate  of  church  income. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  number  of  persons  among  whom  the 
rerenues  of  the  Church  are  divided.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
the  number  of  prelates,  dignitaries,  and  incumbents,  is  only  7,694, 
and  by  this  diminutive  phalanx  is  tlie  entire  revenue  of  £9,459,565 
monopolized,  a£Fording  an  average  income  of  £1,228  to  each  individual. 
Except  the  clergy,  there  is  no  class  or  order  of  men  whose  incomes 
average  an  amount  like  this.  The  average  pay  of  officers  in  the  army 
or  navy  will  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  Clergy.  Take  the 
legal  classes — the  most  gainful  of  all  professions;  add  together  the 
incomes  of  the  lord-chancellor,  the  judges,  the  barristers,  conveyancers, 
proctors,  special-pleader,  and  every  other  grade  of  that  multitudinous 
craft — the  pettifogger  of  most  limited  practice  included — and  divide  the 
total  by  the  number  of  individuals,  and  it  will  yield  no  average  income 
like  that  of  dignitaries,  rectors,  and  vicars.  Still  less  will  the  fees  and 
gains  of  the  medical  classes — the  physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary — 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  Church.  The  pensions,  salaries,  and 
perquisites  of  employes  in  the  civil  department  of  government  are  justly 
deemed  extravagant;  but  compare  the  united  incomes  of  these  with 
ecclesiastics,  from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  to  the  humblest  official 
in  the  Stamp  Office,  and  the  difference  is  enormous.  The  Church  is  a 
monstrous,  overgrown  Crcesus  in  the  State,  and  the  amount  of  its 
revenues  incredible,  unbearable,  and  out  of  proportion  with  every  other 
service  and  class  in  society. 

An  average  estimate  of  the  income  of  the  Clergy,  however,  affords 
no  insight  into  the  mode  in  which  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  church 
are  squandered  among  its  members.  Next  to  pluralities,  the  greatest 
abuse  in  the  establishment  results  from  the  unequal  amount  of  income 
possessed  by  individuals  of  the  same  rank  in  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
and  the  unequal  burthen  of  duties  imposed  upon  them.  The  incomes 
of  some  bishops,  as  those  of  Llandaff,  St.  Asaph,  and  Bangor,  barely 
equal  that  of  a  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  rectors  and  vicars  whose 
conduct  they  are  appointed  to  superintend ;  while  the  incomes  of  others 
exceed  those  of  the  highest  functionaries  in  the  land.  Yet  we  are  told, 
by  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  revenues  of  the  higher  order  of  ecclesiastics 
are  to  enable  them  to  rear  their  ''  mitred  fronts  in  courts  and  palaces 
to  reprove  presumptuous  vice."  But  if  one  bishop  requires  a  large 
revenue  to  support  his  dignity  in  high  places,  so  does  another.  Among 
the  archdeacons  is  like  inequality,  their  incomes  varying  from  £200  to 
£2000  a-year.  And  among  the  dignitaries  and  members  of  cathedral 
and  collegiate  establishments  is  similar  disproportion.  Many  of  the 
deaneries,  as  those  of  Westminster,  Windsor,  St.  Paul*s,  Salisbury, 
Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  Wells,  are  very  valuable,  yielding,  probably,  to 
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their  possessors  incomes  of  £12,000,  £10,000,  £7,000,  £2,000, 
£1,900,  and  £1,500  respectively.  The  prebendaries  and  canonries 
vary  in  amount  from  £250  to  £2,000  a-year.  Some  of  the  precentor- 
ships  are  worth  not  less  than  £900  a-year ;  and  many  of  the  chan- 
cellorships,  treasurerships,  succentorships,  and  we  know  not  how  many 
other  official  ships,  affonl  snug  incomes  of  £400,  £500,  and  £800  per 
annum.  The  minor  canons  some  of  them  have  £250 ;  the  vicars-choral 
£350  ;  the  priest-vicars,  the  chanters,  and  sub-chanters,  and  a  hundred 
more  popish  names  and  offices,  are  all  amply,  though  unequally,  re- 
munerated for  their  services. 

In  the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  there  is  similar  diversity  and 
injustice.  Many  rectories,  as  before  observed,  are  more  valuable  than 
bishoprics,  having  incomes  from  £8,000  to  £10,000  a-year.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  vicarages,  being  possessed  of  large  glebes  or  large 
endowments,  and  sometimes  both.  While,  again,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  some  rectories,  and  in  particular  vicarages,  whose  tithes 
are  in  the  hands  of  laymen,  and  without  even  a  parsons^e-house.  In 
some  instances,  the  deficiency  of  income  has  been  so  great,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  unite  the  incomes  of  two  or  three  parishes  to 
produce  an  adequate  maintenance  to  the  officiating  minister,  who,  in 
the  care  of  so  many  churches,  cannot  have  time  to  officiate  at  any  of 
them  properly ;  and  thus,  no  doubt,  are  many  souls  lost  which 
might  be  saved ;  some,  straying  into  the  fold  of  sectarianism,  become 
jacobins  and  dissenters,  to  Uie  great  injury  of  the  mother  church,  and 
the  eternal  reproach  of  the  right  reverend  bishops,  the  very  reverend 
deans,  the  venerable  archdeacons,  and  other  reverend  dignitaries,  who 
waste,  in  the  pomp,  vanities,  and  luxuries  of  the  world,  the  sums  which 
ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  augmentation  of  these  poor  livings. 

The  penury  of  one  part  of  the  church  is  not  less  objectionable  than 
the  bloated  and  sinecure  opulence  of  another.  At  the  establishment  of 
Queen  Anne's  bounty,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  there 
were  5597  livings  (above  one-half  of  the  whole  number)  whose  incomes 
did  not  exceed  £50  per  annum.  The  Diocesan  Returns  in  1 809  give 
the  following  classification  of  poor  livings  under  £150  per  annum : — 

£  Livings. 
Not  exceeding  10                                          12 
20                                            72 

SO  191 

40  853 

50  438 

60  407 

70  876 

80  319- 

90  309 

100  816 

no  283 

120  307 

130  246 

140  206 

150  170 

Total 3998 
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It  iB  by  grouping  these  poor  livings  with  the  rich  ones,  and  averaging 

the  whole,  that  a  plausible  case  is  often  attempted  to  be  made  out  in 

favour  of  the  clergy.     One  writer,  for  instance,  whose  statement  has 

been  often  quoted,  makes  the  average  income  of  each  living  in  England 

and  Wales  only  £303  per  annum.*     The  Rev.  Dr.  Cove,  adopting 

difierent  principles  of  calculation,  makes  the  average  income  of  the 

parochial  clergy  only  £255  each.f     Both  these  estimates,  it  is  apparent 

from  what  has  been  advanced,  are  very  wide  of  the  truth.     There  are 

1 1 ,342  benefices,  and  only  7,191  incumbents;  and  these  incumbents 

engross  the  entire  revenue  of  the  parochial  clergy  arising  from  tithe 

and  other  sources.    Turning  to  the  statement  at  page  48,  and  deducting 

^om  the  total  revenues  of  the  established  clergy  the  incomes  of  the 

bishoprics  and  ecclesiastical  corporations,    it  will  be  found  that  the 

parochial  clergy  alone  have  a  total  revenue  of  £8,668,450,  which, 

divided  by  the  number  of  benefices  and  the  number  of  incumbents, 

gives  £764  for  the  average  value  of  each  benefice,  and  £1,205  for  the 

average  income  of  each  incumbent.     From  this  enormous  income,  the 

paltry  stipends  of  £20  or  £40  a-year,  paid  by  some  of  the  beneficed 

clergy  to  their  curates,  are,  of  course,  to  be  deducted. 

The  representation  which  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  other  mis- 
leading publications,  is  desirous  of  impressing  on  the  public  is,  that 
there  are  about  10  or  11,000  benefices,  held  by  about  as  many  indi- 
viduals— rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates — ^whose  average  income 
is  the  very  moderate  sum  of  £255  or  £303  each.  Such  a  statement, 
if  true,  would  render  the  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  distribution  of  these  revenues,  very  little  objectionable  indeed.  But 
we  will  soon  show  this  is  all  mystification  and  delusion. 

The  real  situation  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  is  this :  in  England  and 
Wales  there  are  5098  rectories,  3687  vicarages,  and  2970  churches 
neither  rectorial  nor  vicarial ;  in  all,  11,755  churches.^  These  churches 
are  contained  in  10,674  parishes  and  parochial  chapelries;  and,  proba- 
bly, after  a  due  allowance  for  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  smaller 
parishes,  form  about  as  many  parochial  benefices.  Now,  the  whole  of 
these  10,674  benefices  are  in  the  hands  of  7191  incumbents;  there  are 
2886  individuals  with  7037  livings ;  567  with  1701  Hvings;  209  with 
836  livings ;  64  with  320  livings.  Look  again,  at  page  27,  and  the 
whole  mystery  of  parochial  monopoly  is  solved.  Or  let  any  one  look 
into  the  Ecclesiastical  Directory,  and  he  will  find  nearly  one-half  the 
whole  number  of  incumbents  are  pluralists.  Some  are  rectors  at  one 
place,  vicars  at  another,  and  curates  at  another ;  some  hold  three  or 
four  rectories,  besides  vicarages  and  chapelries  ;  some  hold  two  vicarages, 
a  chapeiry,  and  a  rectory :  in  short,  they  are  held  in  every  possible 
combination.     But  what  does  the  secretary  to  four  bishops,  Mr.  Wright, 


•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  654. 
f  Essay  on  the  Kevenaes  of  the  Church,  p.  124. 
t  Archdeacon  Plymley's  Charge  to  the  iJlergy  of  the  County  of  Salop. 
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the  **  Informer,'*  as  Braoge  Bathurst  termed  him,  say  on  this 
subject :  in  one  diocese  the  majority  of  the  clergy  held  three  livings, 
some  ^\Qy  and  some  six,  besides  dignities,  and  '^  yet  a  great  part  of 
them  did  not  reside  upon  any  of  their  preferments.*' 

This  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  property  of  the  church  is  mono- 
polized. Some  persons  imagine  that  there  are  as  many  rectors  as 
rectories,  vicars  as  vicarages,  prebendaries  as  prebends,  deans  as  deane- 
ries, &c.  No  such  thing :  the  26  bishops,  700  dignitaries,  and  about 
4000  non-resident  incumbents,  principally  belonging  to  the  Aristocracy, 
enjoy  nearly  the  whole  ecclesiastical  revenues,  amounting  to  more  than 
NINE  MILLIONS,  and  averaging  upwards  of  £2000  a-year  each. 

And  for  what  service  ?  what  duties  do  they  perform  ?  what  benefit  do 
the  people  derive  from  their  labours  ?  The  bishops  ordain  the  priests ; 
sometimes  visit  their  dioceses ;  sometimes  preach ;  and  this  we  believe 
is  the  extent  of  their  performances,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  amounts 
to  very  little.  As  to  the  venerable,  very  reverend,  and  worshipful  dig- 
nitaries, they  perform  still  less.  Let  any  one  visit  the  cathedral  or 
collegiate  churches ;  go  into  St.  Pauls,  Westminster  Abbey,  or  York 
Minster,  for  instance ;  and  observe  what  is  doing  in  these  places.  No 
service  is  performed  which  interests  the  public.  Persons  may  be  found 
admiring  the  stone  and  mortar;  but  the  vicars-choral,  the  priest-vicars, 
the  chanters,  or  sub-chanters,  or  fifth  or  sixth  canons,  are  very  little 
regarded :  and  as  to  the  dignitaries  themselves,  why  they  are  never  to 
be  seen ;  many  of  them  probably  reside  some  hundred  miles  off,  in 
more  pleasant  parts  of  the  country,  enjoying  the  amusements  of  the 
chase,  or  whiling  away  their  time  at  card- tables  or  watering-places. 
Then,  as  to  the  non-resident  incumbents,  it  must  be  admitted  they  are 
sinecurists,  whose  duty  is  performed,  and  for  which  they  receive  the 
salary,  by  deputy.  Thus,  it  appears,  that  these  three  classes,  without 
performing  any  duties  of  importance,  absorb  almost  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  church. 

The  labouring  bees  in  the  established  church  are  the  curates,  who 
receive  a  very  small  share  of  its  emoluments.  In  a  parliamentary 
paper,  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  28th  of  May,  1830,  containing  the 
diocesan  returns  relative  to  the  numbers  and  stipends  of  curates  in 
England  and  Wales,  we  find  that,  for  the  year  1827,  out  of  4254  in- 
dividuals of  that  class,  there  were  1631  with  salaries  not  exceeding 
£60,  and  only  eighty-four  out  of  the  whole  number  with  salaries  ex- 
ceeding £160.  There  were  fifty-nine  curates  with  incomes  between 
£20  and  £30,  and  six  with  incomes  between  £10  and  £20.  There 
were  1393  curates  resident  in  the  glebe  houses,  and  805  more  resident 
in  their  parishes.  So  that,  either  for  want  of  parsonage-houses,  or 
other  cause,  a  vast  number  of  parishes  had  neither  resident  curate  nor 
incumbent.  Supposing  the  stipends  of  the  curates  average  £75  a-year, 
which  is  higher  than  the  bishops,  under  the  55  Geo.  III.  have  in  many 
cases  authority  to  raise  them,  their  share  of  the  church-revenues  amounto 
only  to  £319,050.  Yet  it  is  this  useful  and  meritorious  order  which 
performs  nearly  the  whole  service  of  the  national  religion. 
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To  the  curates  we  may  add  the  possessors  of  the  poor  living Sy  as  a 
portion  of  the  clergy  who  really  discharge  some  duties  for  their  emolu- 
ments. These  livings  may  he  considered  the  mere  offal,  or  waste  land 
of  the  church,  on  which  those  who  have  neither  rotten  boroughs  nor 
family  influence,  are  allowed  to  gra^e.  Their  incomes  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  allow  for  the  maintenance  of  a  curate,  many  of  the  incumbents 
reside  on  their  benefices  and  perform  the  duties  of  their  parishes.  But 
even  this  class  is  not  in  the  indigent  state  some  persons  are  apt  to 
imagine.  The  returns  we  have  cited  of  the  value  of  poor  livings  in 
1809,  were  considered,  at  the  time,  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public 
and  parliament.  In  consequence,  however,  of  these  returns,  true  or 
false,  the  incomes  of  the  poor  clergy  have  subsequently  been  greatly 
augmented.  Besides  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  £100,000  has  been  voted 
annually  by  parliament ;  the  benefactions  in  money,  by  private  indivi- 
duals, amount  to  upwards  of  £300,000 ;  other  benefactions,  in  houses 
for  the  residence  of  ministers,  in  lands,  tithes,  and  rent-charges,  are 
very  considerable  :  to  which  we  may  add  the  advantages  small  benefices 
have  derived  from  being  exonerated  from  the  land  tax,  and,  from  the 
increase  in  population,  and  in  the  value  of  tithes  from  agricultural  im- 
provements. 

Another  point  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering  the 
situation  of  the  poor  clergy,  as  they  are  called,  is,  that  they  are, 
like  the  non-resident  aristocratical  incumbents,  nearly  all  pluralists. 
Few,  indeed,  only  hold  one  living;  and,  probably,  the  whole  3998 
livings  under  £150,  are  held  by  1500  or  2000  individuals.  Tliat  this 
is  the  case,  is  evident,  from  the  returns  made  to  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  exonerate  small  benefices  from  the  land-tax,  and  which  are 
now  lying  before  us.  In  these  returns  for  1820  we  find  2137  livings, 
or- other  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  less  than  £150  in  clear  yearly  value, 
had  been  exonerated  from  the  land-tax.*  Of  419  benefices  exonerated 
from  the  land-tax  in  1814  there  were  only  ninety-two  with  incomes  of 
less  than  £100  each,  held  without  other  preferment.f  Hence  we 
conclude  that  the  poor  clergy,  whose  incomes  Dr.  Cove  made  about 
£80,  have,  from  pluralities,  consolidation,  and  the  other  advantages 
mentioned,  incomes  of  at  least  £150  each,  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  curates,  there  are  few  poor  clergy  in  England. 

We  have  now  afforded  the  rea<ler,  without  exaggeration  or  distortion 
of  fiicts,  a  complete  and  intelligible  view  of  the  total  amount  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  immense  revenues  of  the  Established  Clergy.  The  chief 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  the  diminutive  number  of  the  clergy, 
their  sinecurism,  and  relative  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  religious 
duties,  and  the  monstrous  inequality  in  their  incomes.  These  points 
will  best  appear  from  the  succinct  statement  we  subjoin. 


•  Pari.  Papt^rs,  vol.  xi.  No.  803,  Session  1920. 
t  Pari.  Papers,  vol.  xii.  No.  474,  Session  18U. 
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Statement f  showing  the  Mode  in  which  the  Revenues  of  the  Church, 
amounting  to  £9^459,565,  are  divided  among  the  different  Orders 
of  Clergy. 


ClaM. 

Episcopal 
Clsroy^ 


{ 


Dignita- 
ries, &c. 


Parochial 
Clergy, 


2  Archbishops  ••• 

24  Bishops  ••• •••• 

■  28  Deans     

61  Archdeacons  ••••• 

26  Chancellors    

514  Prebendaries  and  Canons  •  • 

330  Precentors,  Succentors,  Vi- 
cars-General, Minor  Ca- 
nons, Priest-Vicars,  Vi- 
cars-Choral, &  other  Mem- 
bers of  Cathedral  and  Col- 
legiate Churches    •••••• 

2886  AristocraticPluralists,  most- 
ly non-resident,  and  hold- 
ing two,  three,  four,  or 
more  livings,  in  all  7037 
livings,  averaging  each, 
tithes,  glebes,  church-fees, 
&c.  £764 

4305  Incumbents,  holding  one 
living  each,  and  about  one- 
half  resident  on  their  be- 
nefices   •  •••• 

4254  Curates,  licensed  and  unli- 
censed, whose  average  sti- 
pends of  about  £75  per 
annum,  amounting  toge- 
ther to  £319,050,  are  in- 
eluded  in  the  incomes  of 
the  pluralists  and  other 
incumbents. 

Total 


AvenKe  incoaie        Total 
of  eiich  uidiTidnal .     hicomes. 

•  £  26,465  £  52,930 


10,174 

1580 

739 

494 

545 


244,185 
44,250* 
45,126 
12,844 

280,130 


338   111,650 


1863  5,379,430 


764  3,289,020 


£  9,459,565 


*  Tho  value  of  the  deaneries,  prebends,  and  other  dignities,  are  calculated 
from  the  returns  in  Libgr  Regis,  allowance  being  made  for  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  the  proportion  of  thirteen  to  one.  The 
result  is,  we  are  aware,  an  average  value  greatly  below  the  truth.    Some  single 

Srebends,  as  the  golden  ones  of  St  Paul's,  Winchester,  Ely,  Lincoln,  and 
Durham,  are  worth  from  £2000  to  £5000  a-year.  But.  in  tho  absence  of  more 
authentic  information,  we  have  been  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  pro- 
ceeding on  the  genera!  principle  mentioned  or  of  relying  on  private  reports — 
and  we  preferred  the  former. 
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Observations, 

The  abore  statement  affords  room  for  important  remarks,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  over  from  the  under  paid,  and  the  useful  and  meri- 
torious from  the  mere  sinecurists,  in  our  ecclesiastical  polity. 

Every  thing  in  this  country  is  framed  upon  an  aristocratic  scale. 
Because  some  noblemen  have  enormous  incomes,  ergo  the  bishops  must 
have  enormous  incomes,  to  be  fit  and  meet  associates  for  them.  Thus, 
one  extravagance  in  society  generates  another  to  keep  it  in  counte- 
nance ;  because  we  have  a  king,  who  costs  a  million  a  year,  we  must 
have  lords  with  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  bishops  with  fifty  thousand 
a  year ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  all  this,  a  labourer's  wages  cannot  be 
more  than  1  Od.  a  day — he  must  live  on  oatmeal  and  potatos,  and  have 
the  penny  roll  not  bigger  than  his  thumb.  But  why  should  the  income 
of  a  bishopric  so  far  exceed  that  of  the  highest  ofiices  in  the  civil  de- 
partment of  government  ?  Burke's  argument  is  not  consistent.  A 
Secretary  of  State  has  to  show  his  ^*  front  in  courts  and  palaces,''  as 
well  as  a  bishop ;  he  is  in  constant  intercourse  with  dukes  and  princes, 
yet  his  salary  does  not  exceed  £6000  a  year.  The  bishops  have  their 
private  fortunes  as  well  as  others,  and  there  is  no  just  reason  why 
their  official  incomes  should  be  so  disproportionate  to  that  of  a  lord  of 
the  Treasury,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

An  Archdeacon  is  considered  the  deputy  of  the  bishop,  and  assists 
in  the  discharge  of  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  diocese.  As  such,  we 
think  the  deputy  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  his  principal, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  archdeaconries,  applied  to  a  fund  to  be  raised, 
in  lieu  of  tithe.  Many  bishops  are  not  overburthened  with  duty,  and 
have  little  need  of  assistants.  One  bishop  of  the  United  Church,  it  is 
well  known,  spent  all  his  time  in  Italy,  where  he  dissipated  the  reve- 
nues of  an  immensely  rich  see.  Some  English  bishops  do  not  reside  in 
their  dioceses.  We  knew  a  bishop  who  resided,  within  the  last  eight 
years,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  St.  James's  Palace ;  he  lived  till  he 
sunk  into  a  state  of  complete  dotage  and  imbecility;  he  was  in  fact 
left  to  the  care  of  a  wet-nurse,  who  treated  him  just  like  an  infant : 
we  never  heard  the  church  sustained  any  injury  from  the  suspended 
services  of  this  right  reverend  prelate,  and  he,  or  some  one  for  him, 
continued,  till  his  death,  to  receive  the  revenues  of  his  see. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter,  consisting  of  canons  and  prebendaries, 
are  considered  the  council  of  the  bishop.  This  is  about  as  much  of  a 
farce  as  O'Conn ell's  great  crucifix  in  Merrion-square,  or  the  virtues 
of  relics  and  holy  water.  It  is  notorious,  the  bishop  and  his  chapter 
are  oflener  at  open  loggerheads,  than  sitting  in  harmonious  conclave 
to  devise  measures  for  the  good  of  Mother  Church.  The  bishop  of  St. 
David's  is  his  own  dean,  and  so  endeavours  to  avoid  such  unseemly 
dissensions  by  being  part  council  to  himself.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  is  to  elect  the  bishop ;  that  is 
choose  the  appointee  of  the  M.  of  C — .  or  some  court  favourite,  and,  in 
the  exercbe  of  which  franchise,  they  discharge  as  virtual  functions  as 
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the  electors  of  Cockcnnouth  or  Ripon,  who  adopt  the  nominees  of  Earl 
Lonsdale  and  Miss  Lawrence.  The  deaneries,  prebends,  canonries, 
and  other  cathedral  dignities,  are  in  fact  honorary  offices  of  great  iralue; 
they  are  endowed  with  vast  estates,  numerous  manors,  and  other  good 
things,  and  have  valuable  livings  in  their  gift ;  all  which  advantages  are 
so  much  public  income  idly  squandered.  We  have  before  adverted  to 
the  sinecure  nature  of  these  appointments  before  the  Reformation,  and, 
as  a  further  proof,  that  they  are  offices  without  duties,  we  may  mention 
that  nominations  to  them  are  sometimes  suspended.  In  1797,  when 
the  cathedral  of  Lichfield  was  about  being  repaired,  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  obtained  to  defray  the  expense,  by  sequestrating  the 
revenues  of  two  vacant  prebends.  If  the  duties  of  these  two  offices 
could  be  suspended  for  an  indefinite  time,  they  might  for  eternity,  and 
the  revenues  of  all  similar  situations  appropriated  to  the  establishment 
of  a  fund  in  lieu  of  tithes,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Working  Clergy. 

Next  in  order  come  the  Aristocratic  Pluralists,  These  are  so  many 
clerical  sinecuribts  who  receive  immense  incomes,  without  rendering  any 
service  to  the  community.  They  are  mere  men  of  the  world,  whose 
element  is  the  race-course,  the  ball-room,  and  billiard- table.  They 
seldom  see  their  parishes :  their  residence  is  in  London,  at  Paris,  Na- 
ples, or  Florence.  If  they  visit  their  benefices,  it  is  not  in  the  capacity 
of  pastor,  but  of  surveyor  or  tax-gatherer,  who  comes  to  spy  out  im- 
provements, to  watch  the  increase  of  stock  and  extension  of  tillage, 
and  see  how  many  hundreds  more  he  can  squeeze  out  of  the  fruits  of 
the  industry  and  capital  of  the  impoverished  farmer.  The  poor  pa- 
rishioner, who  contributes  his  ill-spared  tithe  to  the  vicious  indulgence  of 
these  spiritual  locusts,  is  neither  directed  by  their  example,  instructed 
by  their  precepts,  nor  benefitted  by  their  expenditure. 

From  the  preceding  statement ,  it  is  evident  that  about  2 1 52  incumbents,* 
and  4254  curates,  discharge  nearly  the  entire  duties  of  the  established 
religion;  that  tlicir  average  income  is  £301,  which  is  more  than  the 
average  income  of  the  Scotch  clergy ;  more  than  the  income  of  the 
dissenting  clergy  in  England,  and  the  catholic  clergy  in  Ireland ;  that, 
therefore,  £1,974,503,  the  total  revenue  of  these  classes,  constitutes 
nearly  the  whole  expenditure  the  national  worship  requires  for  its 
maintenance  and  the  discharge  of  its  spiritual  functions. 

It  is  further  evident  that  the  Bishops,  Dignitaries,  and  Non-resident 
incumbents,  amounting  to  6,025  individuals,  receive  £7,485,062  per 
annum,  or  seven-ninths  of  the  revenues  of  the  church ;  that  these 
classes  hold  either  merely  honorary  appointments,  discharge  no  duties, 
or  arc  greatly  overpaid;  that,  in  consequence,  by  abolishing  non- 
residence,  stallff,  and  other  sinecures,  and  by  reducing  the  salaries  of 

*  The  Diocesan  Retarns,  laid  before  the  priry  council,  for  1827,  state  that, 
of  the  non-resident  incumbents,  1590  do  duty ;  but  the  amount  of  duty  they 
discharge  is  not  stated.  Many  incumbents  who  reside  do  no  duty.  Allowiog 
for  the  non-residents  who  do  duty,  and  the  residents  who  do  none,  we  believe 
the  number  of  incumbents,  who  actually  perform  the  duties  of  parishes,  is  not 
greater  than  we  have  mentioned. 
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the  higher  clergy  to  a  level  with  those  of  appointments  in  the  State, 
or  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  best  paid  clergy  in  Europe,  several 
millions  of  public  income  might  be  saved,  to  be  applied  -either  to  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  operative  clergy,  in 
lien  of  tithe  and  other  ecclesiastical  imposts :  or,  it  might  be  applied, 
as  a  g^reat  portion  of  it  was  originally  intended,  as  a  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor;  or,  as  a  substitute  for  those  public  taxes 
whose  pressure,  according  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  **  the  springs  and 
soarces  of  industry,"  tends  to  produce  national  poverty  and  emlraurrass- 
ment. 

Further,  it  is  clear,  from  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
tenure  of  church  property,  that  it  has  been  always  considered  public 
property;  that  it  was  dealt  with  as  such  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  by  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  George  III.  and  IV.,  and  the  same 
pc^cy  has  been  pursued  towards  ecclesiastical  possessions  in  every 
European  state :  that,  in  consequence,  ^he  legislature,  after  making-  a 
provision  for  the  life  interests  of  the  present  possessors  of  the  church 
revenues,  as  was  done  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,*  is  authorized  by 
precedent  and  the  example  of  other  nations ;  and  may,  without  injustice 
or  inhumanity,  adopt  such  measures  for  introducing  a  new  disposition 
of  clerical  endowments,  as  is  most  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  community. 

Lastly,  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  the  ablest  writers  on  ecclesi- 
astical polity,  that  a  religious  establishment  of  any  kind  is  no  part  of 
Christianity — it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it;  that  a  church 
establishment  is  founded  solely  on  its  utility  ;t  that  the  public  endow- 
ment of  any  church  implies,  it  is  intended  to  be  subordinate  and 
auxiliary  to  the  public  good ;  that  the  endoi^ments  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  not  originally  granted  for  the  support  of  a  particular  sec^ 
of  religionists,  but  the  general  support  and  difiFusion  of  the  Gospel :  that, 
in  consequence,  our  episcopalian  establishment  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
religion,  but  a  mean  of  social  advantage,  and  its  policy  and  duration  ought 
to  be  determined  solely  by  its  bearing  on  the  public  interest;  and  that,  on 
any  future  interference  with  the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  two  most 
important  considerations  VLTe^first,  that  if  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  religion  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  teachers  of  Christianity  generally,  without  distinction 
of  creed ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  amount  and  proportion  in  which  they 
are  so  appropriated,  ought  to  be  determined  by  one  sole  object — the  only 
true  end  of  religion,  government,  law,  and  every  social  institution — 
namely,  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  People. 


We  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  conclude  this  section  than 
by  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  Church  of  Englandism  and  of 


*  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  p.  78. 

t  Paley'8  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  book  vi.  chap.  10. 
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Christianity  in  other  countries.  England  affords  the  onlj  grand  monu- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  wealth  remaining  to  shew  the  intellectual  bondage 
of  men  in  times  of  superstition,  before  the  more  general  difiiision  of 
knowledge  and  education.  Except  in  this  country,  the  people  have 
every  where  cast  off  the  prejudice  impressed  upon  them  during  the  dark 
ages,  that  it  was  necessary  to  yield  up  a  large  portion  of  their  property 
and  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  to  be  consumed  by  a  numerous  body  of 
idle  and  luxurious  ecclesiastics.  Abroad,  those  clergyman  are  only 
respected  and  supported  who  zealously  labour  in  the  ministry,  and  are 
the  real  spiritual  pastors  of  the  people.  Formerly,  clergymen  were 
almost  the  only  persons  who  knew  how  to  read  and  write;  they  took 
an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  were  in  universal 
request  as  secretaries  and  clerks.  This  was  some  excuse  for  their 
number  and  endowments.  But  these  days  are  past,  and  the  subjoined 
comparison  will  show  that  the  churches  of  the  Roman  Catholic  &ith 
present  as  singular  a  contrast  with  their  ancient  endowments  as  with 
the  present  enormity  of  Church  of  England  opulence. 

Comparative  Expense  of  Church  of  Englandism  and  of  Christianity 

in  all  other  Countries  of  the  World. 

Expenditure  Total  Araouat 

Number  of        on  the  Cler)$y,  of  the  Expen- 

Name  of  the  Nation.  Hearers.  per  Million  of  diture  in  each 

Hearers.  Nation. 

France    30,000,000  £35,000    £1,050,000 

United  States 9,600,000  60,000  576,000 

Spain 11,000,000  100,000  1,100,000 

Portugal 3,000,000  100,000  300,000 

Hungary,  Catholics   4,000,000  80,000  320,000 

Calvinists 1 ,050,000  60,000  63,000 

Lutherans 650,000  40,000  26,000 

Italy 19,391,000  40,000  776,000 

Austria 18,918,000  50,000  950,000 

Switzerland    1 ,720,000  50,000  87,000 

Prussia 10,536,000  50,000  527,000 

German  Small  States 12,763,000  60,000  765,000 

Holland 2,000,000  80,000  160,000 

Netherlands   6,000,000  42,000  252,000 

Denmark    1,700,000  70,000  119.000 

Sweden 3,400.000  70,000  238,000 

Russia,  Greek  Church 34,000,000  15,000  510,000 

Catholics  and  Lutherans.  8,000,000  50,000  400,000 

Christians  in  Turkey 6,000,000  30,000  1 80,000 

South  America 15,000,000  30,000  450,000 

Christians  dispersed  elsewhere   •  •  3,000,000  50,000  150,000 

The  Clergy  of    20 1 ,728,000  people  receive  8,999,000 

England  and  Wales    6,500,000  1 ,455,316       9,459,565 

Hence,  it  appears,  the  admimstration  of  Church  of  Englandism  to 
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6,500,000  hearera  costs  more  than  the.  administration  of  all  other  forms 
of  Christianity  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  201,728,000  hearers. 

Of  the  di£Ferent  forms  of  Christianity  the  Romish  is  the  most  expen- 
siTe.  A  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  cannot  go  through  the  duties  of 
his  ministry  well  for  more  than  1 000  persons.  The  masses,  auricular 
confessions,  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  other  observances,  make  his 
duties  more  laborious  than  those  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  with  double 
the  number  of  hearers:  add  to  which,  the  cost  of  wax  lights,  scenery, 
and  other  accompaniments  peculiar  to  Catholic  worship.  Notwith- 
standing these  extra  outgoings,  we  find  that  the  administration  of  the 
Episcopalian  Reformed  Religion  in  England  to  one  million  of  hearers, 
costs  the  people  fourteen  times  more  than  the  administration  of  Popery  to 
the  same  number  of  hearers  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  more  than 
forty  times  the  administration  of  Popery  in  France. 

Dissenters,  like  churchmen,  are  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  established  religion,  besides 
having  to  maintain,  by  voluntary  payments,  their  own  pastor  and 
pbces  of  worship.  In  France  all  religions  are  maintained  by  the  state, 
without  distinction;  all  persons  have  access  to  the  imiversities  and 
public  schools:  in  England,  only  one  religion  is  maintained  by  the 
state ;  and  all  dissenters  from  the  national  worship  are  excluded  from 
the  universities  and  colleges,  and  from  the  masterships  of  grammar- 
schools,  and  other  public  foundations,  endowed  by  our  common  ancestors, 
for  the  general  promotion  of  piety  and  learning. 

Dr.  Pa  LET,  a  writer  of  great  eminence,  and  whose  principal  work 
has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  shown 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  every  government  who  endows  a  particular  form  of 
religion  to  make  choice  of  that  religion  which  is  followed  and  believed 
in  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  This  principle,  however,  is  not  acted 
upon  in  this  country.  Notwitlistanding  the  immense  endowments  of 
the  established  clergy,  their  gradation  of  rank,  and  protection  by  the 
state,  it  seems  that  owing  to  laxity  of  discipline,  want  of  zeal,  defects 
in  the  Liturgy,  or  other  causes,  that  the  adherents  of  the  privileged 
worship  constitute  a  minority  of  the  nation.* 


*  Dissenters  are  usually  considered  to  form  seven-twelfths  of  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales.  In  Ireland  the  dissenters  form  about  thirteen-fonr- 
teenths  of  the  population  :  but  the  Btate  of  spiritualities  in  the  sister  kingdom 
we  reserve  for  a  separate  article.  The  only  public  document  which  throws 
light  on  the  proportion  between  Separatists  and  Episcopalians,  in  England,  is  a 
parliamentary  paper,  ordered  to  be  printed,  May  29th,  1812,  and  reprinted  by 
the  Lords  in  1818.  This  document  comprises  only  the  results  of  returns  from 
parishes  containing  a  population  of  1000  persons  and  upwards.  In  1881 
parishes  of  this  description,  containing  a  population  of  4,937,789,  there  were 
2533  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  established  church ;  the  number  of 
persons  they  would  contain  1,856,108 :  in  the  same  number  of  parishes  there 
were  S438  dissenting  places  of  worship.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  the 
number  of  dissenters  is  greater  than  we  have  stated.  No  doubt  many  small 
places  in  the  rural  districts,  not  included  in  the  return,  would  have  a  church 
without  a  meeting-house.    On  the  other  hand  the  manufacturing  population 
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England  and  Ireland  are  the  only  countries  in  the  world  where  a  tenth 
of  the  produce  is  claimed  by  the  clergy.  In  Popish  Italy  the  ecclesias- 
tical tithe  is  only  a  fortieth,  and  is  taken  in  kind.  A  prosecution  by  a 
clerg}'man  for  tithe  is  nearly  unknown ;  whereas,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
tithe  causes,  oflen  forming  the  most  costly  and  intricate  source  of  litiga- 
tion, are  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  France  the  expense  of  all  religions, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  is  defrayed  out  of  the  taxes,  like  other  branches 
of  the  public  service.  In  the  United  States  of  America  all  the  different 
modes  of  worship  are  maintained  by  their  respective  followers. 

The  monstrous  excess  in  the  pay  of  the  English  clergy  appears  from 
comparing  their  average  income,  with  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  of 
equal  rank  in  other  countries.  In  France  an  archbishop  has  only 
£1041  a-year;  a  bishop  £625;  an  archdeacon  £166;  a  canon  or 
prebend  £100 ;  a  rector  £48  ;  a  curate  £31.  In  Rome  the  income  of 
a  cardinal,  the  next  in  dignity  to  the  pope,  is  £400  to  500  a-year;  of 
a  rector  of  a  parish  £30;  of  a  curate  £17:  compare  these  stipends 
with  the  enormous  incomes  of  the  English  clergy ;  and,  making  allow- 
ance for  difference  of  living  in  the  respective  countries,  the  disparity 
in  ecclesiastical  remuneration  appears  incredible. 


V. RAPACITY    OF    THE    CLERGY    EXEMPLIFIED. 

Tliough  the  avocations  of  the  clergy  are  professedly  of  a  spiritual 

consists  almost  entirely  of  dissenters  or  methodists.  Three  sects  alone,  the  Inde- 
pendents,  MethodisU«,  and  Baptists,  have  6056  congrej^ations  ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  dissentingchapels  are  generally  more  crowded  and  afford  greater  seat- 
room  in  the  same  space  than  the  churches  of  the  establishment.  A  dissenting  mi- 
nister cannot  subsist  without  a  large  audience,  but  the  income  of  a  Church  of 
England  priest  is  secure,  if  he  have  no  audience  at  all,  nor  even  a  church  to 
preach  in.  The  structure,  too,  of  churches — the  system  of  proprietary  pews — 
generally  empty  and  locked  up  to  guard  against  intrusion— 'the  vast  space  taken 
up  by  the  mayor's  pew,  the  churchwardens*  pew,  and  other  parish  officials, 
leaves  little  accommodation  for  the  poor,  and  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  be 
crammed  up,  often  standing  in  aisles,  or  driven  to  what  are  called  free-seats, 
where  they  can  neither  hear  nor  see,  or  resort  to  a  meeting-house. 

With  the  immense  revenues  of  the  established  church  it  must  be  sickening 
and  disgusting  to  her  best  friends,  to  think  how  her  interests  have  been  ne- 
glected by  those  who  have  been  wallowing  in  her  wealth.  It  is  obligatory  both 
on  bishops  and  incumbents,  that  neither  parsonage-houses  nor  churches  should 
fall  into  decay  ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there  arc  3000  churches  and  chapels, 
to  which  neither  house  nor  glebe  is  attached,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
parishes  without  a  church,  though  the  tithe  in  these  parishes  is  collected  with 
as  much  rigour  as  in  the  rest.  In  the  fine  county  of  Kent  there  are  thirteen 
parishes  which  have  no  churches  at  ally  and  forty-four  parishes,  each  having  leas 
than  100  inhabitants,  none  of  whom  hardly  ever  see  the  face  of  a  parson,  and 
yet  who  have  tithes  exacted  from  them  to  the  last  blade  ot  grass.  Can  it  be  a 
subject  of  surprise  that  dissenters  increase  and  multiply  under  such  a  system  f 
As  to  their  actual  number  it  is  to  be  hoped  measures  will  be  adopted  in  the 
census  of  the  i>opulation,  alM)ut  to  be  Uiken,  to  decide  the  point,  and  let  us  know 
to  a  certainty,  from  the  ai^ccrtained  proportion  between  dissenters  and  hearers 
of  the  established  worship,  to  whom,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  Archdeacon 
Paley,  tithes  and  other  national  endowments  belong. 
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Mbire,  no  cIdm  has  monifeBted  h>  greedy  an  appetite  for  temporal  ad- 

uit^es  and  eDJoj-meDlK.     They  have  been,  like  the  daughtLTB  of  the 

>rBe-!eech,  their  cry  has  constantly  been  give  I  give  I     A  brief  nolire 

f  the   application   of  First   Fruits  and  Tenths,  and,  8ubae(|Uently,  of 

trliainentary  grants  to  the  augmentation  of  ecclesiaatiral  revenues,  will 

as  much  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  as  witstcful  expcn- 

e  of  public  money   on  the   church  as   waa  ever  exhibited  in  the 

est  ages  of  monkish  superstition. 

First  Fruits,  as  ia  well  known,  are  the  first  year's  whale  profit  or 

3  of  any  spiritual   preferment.     The  Tenths  are   the  tenth  part  of 

e  annual  value  of  each  living.     Both  first-fruits  and  tenths  were  for- 

Lnerly  paid  to  the  pope.     The  first-fruits  were  paid  to  his  hollDens  on 

lotion  to  any  new  benefice,  and  the  tenths  were  an  annual  income- 

"  ten  per  cent,  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  clergy.     As  the  clergy 

,  when  it  was  contrary  to  low,  persist  in  the  payment  of  these 

fcreign  exactions,  Henry  Vlll.  determined,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 

knoniisteries,  to  keep  them  to  the  yoke  to  which  they  had  voluntarily 

[■imbjected  themselves,  and  annexed  the  revenue  arising  from  first-fruits 

1  tenths  to  the  crown :  excepting,  however,  from  the  payment  of 

fi first-fruits,  ajl  vicarages  under  ten  pounds  and  rectories  under  ten  marks 

ler  annum. 

According  to  the  valuation  in  the  King's  Book,  the  first  fruits  and 

[iteoths  were  paid,  as  the    1st  of  Elizabeth  has  it,  to  "  the  great  aid, 

^xelief,    and   supportation  of  the  inestimable  charges  of  the  Crown:" 

mlinued  till  the  2d  year  of  queen  Anne,   1703,  when  an  act 

i  giving  to  a  corporation,  which  was  to  be  erected  for  the  augmen- 

n  of  smaJi  livings,  the  whole  of  the  first  fruits  and  lentlis.     This 

|ii  what  is  called  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  amounted  to  about 

£14,000  per  annum :  it  has  been  subsequently  increased  by  an  annual 

lot  of  £100,000  from  pirliament  and  the  benefactions  of  individuals. 

'  another  act  of  the  queen,  the  bishops  are  required,  by  oattis  of 

M,  to  ascertain  the  clear  improved  yearly  value  of  every  benefice 

»)me8  not  exceeding  £50  per  annum,  and  certify  the  same  to 

i  exchequer,  in  order  to   be  discharged  from  the  payment  of  first 

nils:    snd   all  above   that  value  to  contribute,  by  the  payment  of 

|£rat  iruita  and  tenths,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  former. 

The  object  of  the  queen  in  establishing  this  fund  was  to  relieve  the 
xr  clergy  ;  the  real  and  only  effect  has  been  to  relieve  the  rich  clergy 
om  a  charge  to  which  by  law  they  were  liable.  In  the  26th  Henry 
Till,  a  provision  was  made  for  revising,  from  time  to  time,  the  valua- 
s  under  which  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  were  paid.  It  is  probable 
e  clergy  of  1703  were  apprehensive,  as  the  nation  was  then  engag^ed 
n  an  expensive  war,  that  such  a  revision  might  be  made ;  and  in  per- 
luading  the  pious  queen  t«  renounce  a  portion  of  the  hereditary  revenue 
"  r  the  sake  of  "  her  poor  clergy,"  they  artfully  contrived  to  insert  a 
I  (the  last  in  the  act)  by  which  the  payment  of  first-fruits  and 
mtha  were  made  perpetual  at  the  original  rate  of  valuation  ! 
The  cunning  of  the  rich  clergy  in  thus  shifting  from  themselves  the 
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burthen  of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  their  poorer  brethren,  is  only  to 
be  matched  in  degree  by  the  folly  shown  in  the  application  of  the 
diminished  revenue  which  this  trick  of  theirs  still  left  for  the  improve- 
ment of  small  livings.      At  the  time  when    the   Bounty-Fund    was 
established  there  were,  according  to  the  returns,  5597  livings  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  with  incomes  not  exceeding  £50,  and  which  the  slow 
operation  of  the  fund,  aided  by  parliament,  would  not  raise  to  £150  in 
two  centuries.     Under  such  circumstances  any  rational  being  would 
suppose  the  governors  and  the  legislature,  by  whom  the  disposal  of  the 
fund  was  superintended,  would  have  made  some  inquiry  into  the  condi- 
tion of  these  livings.     Some  of  them  were  of  very  small  extent  and 
scarcely  any  population ;   and  might,    therefore,    have  been  advanta- 
geously united  with  one  another  or  with  other  parishes.     In  others,  the 
number  of  hearers  was  very  great,  and  the  parishes  so  large,  they  might 
have  been  advantageously  subdivided.     No  attention  was  paid  to  these 
different  circumstances.     The  governors  of  the  bounty  proceeded  boun- 
tifully :  they  distributed  a  part  of  their  money,  in  sums  of  £200,  on 
any  poor  living  to  which  any  private  person  would  give  an  equal  sum  ; 
the  rest,  and  greater  part,  they  distributed  by  lot,  letting  each  poor 
living  take  an  equal  chance  for  a  £200  prize,  without  any  regarid  to 
persons  or  urgency  of  claim.     After  this  the  story  of  Bridoye  deciding 
suits-at-Iaw  by  dice,  after  making  up  a  fair  pile  of  papers  on  each  side, 
appears  no  longer  an  extravaganza.     Up  to  the  year  1815  the  governors 
had  made  in  this  way  7323  augmentations  of  £200 ;  but  with  benefices, 
as  with  men,  fortune  is  not  proportioned  to  desert  or  necessity.     Some 
of  the  least  populous  parishes  had  a  wonderful  run  .of  luck.     In  the 
diocese  of  Chichester,  for  instance,  the  rectory  of  Hardham,  which, 
in  1811,  contained  eighty-nine  inhabitants,  has  received  six  augmen- 
tations by  lot,  or  £1200.     The  vicarage  of  Loddington,  with  forty-eight 
people,  has  had  six  augmentations, — £1200.     In  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bury, Brcmilham  drew  a  prize ;  it  contained  fourteen  people.     Pertwood 
drew  another;  it  had  but  twelve  people.    Calstone had £1000,  including 
a  benefaction  of  £200  ;  its  population  was  nineteen.     In  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  St.  Swithin*s,  with  twenty-four  people,  has  received  £800 ; 
and  £200  has  been  expended  on  Ewhurst,  which  has  seven  people,  and 
the  li\dng  returned  worth  £99.  In  the  diocese  of  York,  Butterwick,  with 
sixty-two  people,  has  had  five  prizes, — £1000;  while  Armley,  with  2941 
people,  and  Allendale,  with  3884,  have  only  gained  one  each.     Even  in 
cities  where  the  scattered  condition  of  the  population  could  afford  no  pre- 
text against  the  union  of  parishes,  the  same  random  plan  of  augmenta- 
tions has  been  pursued.     In   Winchester  separate  augmentations  have 
been  given  to  seven  parishes,  the  population  of  which,  all  united,  would 
have  amounted  only  to  2376,  and  would,  consequently,  have  formed  a 
very  manageable  and  rather  small  town  parish.     In  short,  the  whole  of 
the  returns*  teem  with  instances  of  extravagance,  and  clearly  demon- 


*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  116,  Session  1815. 
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Btrate  this  clerical  little-go  has  been  managed  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose than  relieving  the  penury  of  part  of  the  establishment.  Indeed  it 
is  supposed  that  the  church  looks  upon  the  poverty  of  some  of  her 
members  as  sturdy  beggars  look  upon  their  sores,  considering  them  a 
Taluable  adjunct  for  exciting  an  ill-judged  compassion  for  the  whole 
body,  and  securing  impunity  in  idleness  and  over-feeding. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fi*audulent  substraction  of  the  higher  clergy 
from  the  burthen  of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  their  poor  brethren, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  resorting  to  eleemosynary  aid  from 
parliament.  If  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  had  been  paid,  subsequently  to 
the  gift  of  Queen  Anne,  according  to  the  rate  which  the  law  provided, 
that  is  according  to  the  real  value  of  the  benefices^  instead  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  at  least  thirty  millions  would  have  been  received  from  those 
taxes  ;*  a  sum  not  only  quite  sufficient  to  have  removed  the  poverty  of 
all  the  poor  livings  in  the  kingdom  but  to  have  established  schools  in 
every  parish,  and  left  a  surplus  beside  for  building  additional  churches, 
or  any  other  useful  purpose. 

The  funds  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  governors  are  very  conside- 
rable ;  not  long  since  these  faithful  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
clergy  advanced  a  loan  for  the  repair  of  the  palace  of  the  rich  arch- 
diocese of  Canterbury ;  and  it  is  said  they  have  come  to  a  resolution  to 
discourage  as  much  as  possible  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  to  make 
certain  annual  allowances  to  clerg}'men  with  small  livings  from  the 
dividend  of  the  stock.  By  this  latter  proceeding  the  heads  of  the 
church  have  themselves  begun  to  pay  the  clergy  out  of  the  public  funds ; 
affording  an  example,  from  high  authority,  of  the  practicability  of  this 
mode  of  paying  the  clergy  generally. 

In  the  course  of  the  augmentations  no  security  has  been  taken 
9igdxn&i  iton-residence  or  plurality ,  The  governors  have  gone  on  in- 
creasing the  income  of  two  small  livings,  in  order  to  make  each  of  them 
capable  of  supporting  a  resident  clergyman,  while,  after  as  well  as  be- 
fore the  augmentation,  one  incumbent  may  hold  them  together — reside 
on  neither — and  allow  only  a  small  part  of  the  accumulated  income  to  a 
curate,  who  performs  the  duties  of  both. 

Rapacity  and  finesse  appear  inseparable  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
clergy  at  all  times ;  and  the  recent  conduct  of  our  spiritual  guides  in  the 
metropolis  is  a  worthy  counterpart  to  that  of  the  clergy  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  situation  of  the  clergy  of  the  City  of  London  is 
different  from  that  of  the  clergy  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  continual  altercations  took  place  between  the 
citizens  and  their  pastors  relative  to  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  dues.  To 
put  an  end  to  these  unseemly  disputes  the  37th  Henry  VIII.  established 
a  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  archbishop,  with  full  power 
to  give  to  their  decrees  the  force  of  law,  if  they  were  enrolled  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  before  March,  1545.  By  a  decree  of  this  com- 
mission the  tithe  of  houses  and  buildings  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  2s,  9d. 


*  Edinbnrgh  Review,  No.  76. 
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for  every  20s.  yearly  rent,  and  2d,  for  each  of  the  family  for  the  four 
yearly  offerings.  Great  disputes,  however,  have  arisen  between  the 
inhabitants  and  tithe-holders  respecting  the  validity  of  this  decree ;  for 
it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Tomline  and  Raithby,  and  of  recent 
decisions,*  that  it  never  was  enrolled  agreeably  to  the  obligation  of  the 
act ;  which,  consequently,  negatives  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to  2s.  9d, 
in  the  pound  on  the  rental.  Some  parishes  have  obtained  acts  of  par- 
liament, setting  tbe  question  at  rest  as  regards  themselves ;  but  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Helenas,  Bishopsgate,  and  others,  it  still  remains  in  fierce 
litigation. 

The  claim  of  the  clergy  to  2s.  9d,  is  what  they  modestly  term  their 
**  ancient  rights,**  and  would,  doubtless,  yield  a  very  handsome  re- 
muneration. An  assessment  of  Is.  in  the  pound,  as  stated  by  the  City 
tithe-committee,  would,  in  the  smallest  and  poorest  parishes,  yield  an 
income  of  £500  a-year ;  and  an  assessment  of  2s.  9d.  would  raise  the 
lowest  living  to  £1400  a-year.  To  this  exorbitant  pretension  the  clergy 
have  long  looked  with  extreme  desire,  beholding  the  increasing  wealth 
and  population  of  the  City  with  feelings  similar  to  those  ascribed  by 
Milton  to  Satan  when  contemplating,  with  malign  eye,  the  happiness  of 
our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

Though  the  decree  emanating  from  the  d7th  Henry  VIII.  had  no 
validity,  it  has  formed  the  principle  on  which  the  assessment  has  been 
raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  city  clergy.  The  clergy,  indeed,  do  not 
generally  exact  the  2s.  9d.  but  content  themselves  with  2s.  Is.  9d.  or 
Is.  or,  in  short,  any  thing  they  can  obtain, — insisting,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  on  their  extreme  forbearance  in  thus  generously  foregoing 
their  "  ancient  rights,*'  Even  the  37th  Henry  did  not  intend  to  vest 
in  the  clergy  the  2s.  9d.  for  their  exclusive  maintenance,  but  also  for 
relieving  the  poor  and  repairing  the  edifice  of  the  church.  This  they 
have  always  kept  out  of  sight ;  the  parishioners  apparently  acquiesced 
in  their  pretended  rights  ;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  ill-timed  rapacity 
of  the  Fire- Act  Clergy  which  led  to  the  explosion  of  their  unfounded 
claims.  Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fire- Act  Clergy  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  give  some  account. 

After  the  37th  Henry  VIII.  the  clergy  in  the  city  were  maintained 
by  a  certain  pound-rate  levied  on  the  rental  of  buildings  in  their  respec- 
tive parishes.  This  practice  continued  till  the  great  fire  laid  the  major 
part  of  the  city  in  ashes,  burning  down  or  damaging  eighty-five  parbh- 
churches.  After  this  catastrophe,  the  legislature  enacted  that  some  of 
the  parishes  destroyed  should  be  united ;  that  only  fifty-one  churches 
should  be  rebuilt ;  and  that  the  ministers  of  those  churches  should,  in 
lieu  of  their  former  allowance,  receive  certain  fixed  sums,  levied  by  an 
equal  pound-rate  on  the  houses.  This  was  the  22d  and  23d  Charles  II. 
termed  the  Fire- Act.  The  clergy  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
were  perfectly  satisfied,  till  the  effects  of  the  fire  began  to  disappear, 
the  rents  of  the  houses  to  rise,  and  the  city  to  get  rich  again.     Then 
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f  Kver&ad  gentlemen  became  discontented:  they  saw,  nith 

Ljpndging  eyes,  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  capital,  of  which  their  fixed 

littipends  would  not  allow  them   to   particijHiIe ;   they  Calked  unceasiagly 

^Af  Uieir  fonn<^r  paund-rate,  of  tbeir  "  ancient  rights,"  and  at  length 

lelennined,  in  good  earnest,  to  apply  to  parliament. 

"niis  was  in   1804,  and,  in  consequence,  parliament  made  valuable 

dons  to  their  salaries  ;  the  lowest  incomes  were  raised  to  £200  a- 

,  and  many  of  the  lai^er  parishes,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  £600 

trjeuT,  exclusive  of  aurpltce-feee  and  other  valuahle  emoluments.     Such 

B-.|tatgiiieQtation,  to  all  reasonable  men,  appeared  quite  sufficient :  not  bo 

"Btheclei^.     In  1817  they  applied  for  a  further  augmentation.     This 

I  application  was  refused.     In  1818  they  came  forward  a  third  time,  with 

l-dieir  tiuDous  petition  of  the  4th  February,  filled  with  grievous  lamen- 

■  •tetioDB  about  the  lose  of  their  "  ancient  rights."  The  bubble  now  buret. 

"irliament,  disgusted  with  the  rapacity  of  these  "  sturdy  beggars," 

tennined  to  refer  their  petition  to  a  committee.    It  was  soon  discovered 

leir  "  ancienf  rights"  had  no  foundation  ;*  that  they  never  were  en- 

itled  to  3s.  9d.  on  the  rcntn],  or  any  part  of  it ;  that  with  the  37th 

/  VIII.  which  they  had  foisted  into  their  petition,  they  had  nothing 

ftb  do,  except  it  were  to  exhibit  the  craving  and  rapacious  spirit  which 

ctuated  them. 

Various  other  discloBureB  were  made.     Of  the  thirty-five  poor  clergy- 

a  who  had  signed  the  petition,  none  of  them,  on  an  average,  was 

firing  less  than  £500  a-yeor.     Twenty-five  out  of  the  number  were 

pltiralists,  and  not  a  few  of  them  the  fattest  pluralists  of  the  profession. 

«  of  the  incumbents  received  annually  £1200,  £1500,  and  even 

.  i2OO0,  while  they  did  not  pay  their  curates  more  than  £60,  £70,  or 

Ki£80  a-year.f      Instead  of  residing   in  the  parsonage-house,  among  the 


*  Farliamentar;  Papers,  vol.  viii.  Sess.  ISIO. 

^  t  The  idcumbcDta  iu  Lonilon  are  usuall;  careful  to  select  curates  whose  abili- 

it  likely  to  eclipse  their  own.    Some  do  not  atop  here,  but  aGlnall; 

e  penoDol  appearance  an  object  of  considenttian,  always  takini;  care  to 

•e  a  curate  of  n  less  imposing  Hgure  than  tbemeelTes.    Hence  man;  pBriahcs, 

Hli  order  [o  have  a  tolerable  diacourse  once  on  Sunday,  and  a  decent-luuking 

V^Mui  for  a  preacher,  go  to  the  expense  of  paying  an  evening  leclarer  of  their 

'Wn  choice;  bot  here  again  tbey  are  often  foiled  by  tbe  reverend  rector,  or 

rveraad  vicar,  refusing  to  let  him  preach  io  his  pulpit.    A  Revereod  Mr.  Gunn, 

n  well  remembvred  by  many  in  London,  waa  once  placed  in  tbts  predica- 

■eiit:  be  mentioned  the  circuni stance  to  tbe  iale  Bishop  of  London  ;  on  which 

I*  Lordship  replied,  alluding  to  tbe  reclor  in  question,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Ounn,  you 

in  (boot  too  well  for  him."    The  leetureia  are  paid  by  voluntary  subscription ; 

e  lecturer  goin^  ruund  with  bis  subscription -book  among  tbe  butchers,  bakers, 

inMd  publicans,  humbly  requesting  "  Mr.  Pumpkin  or  Mr.  Samuel  Blewett  to 

■  fnl  down  bis  name  for  any  trifle  he  pleases." 

~  Much  of  the  spirilasl  duty  in  tbe  metropolit  is  performed  by  jab-partoni. 
new  are  unfortunate  lueo,  who,  being  without  powerful  inQuence  or  connexion, 
JM  unprovided  nilh  a  regular  curacy  or  lienelice ;  or,  perhaps,  some  of  them 
lave  been  cast  on  the  world  from  an  unlucky  adventure  at  college,  nn  ungovern- 
able  propensity  to  stroQ);  cordials,  or  the  untoward  issue  of  n  love-affair  in 
dteir  native  parishes.    Whatever  is  the  cause,  thry  arc  met  with  in  great  nam- 
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parishionors,  tho  parsonage-houses  of  many  were  let  to  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  for  counting-houses  and  warehouses,  for  which  they 
received  exorbitant  rents  of  £200  or  £300  a-year.  Some  of  them  were 
archdeacons,  royal  chaplains,  or  honourable  and  very  reverend  deans ; 
some  canons  at  St.  Paul's,  some  were  precentors,  prebendaries,  and 
held  other  dignified  situations  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 
Had  they  not  been  the  most  unreasonable  and  rapacious  men  breathing, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  they  would  have  considered  the  emoluments 
arising  from  their  numerous  preferments  sufficient.  But  the  wealth  of 
fudia  would  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  this  profession.  Some  of  them 
were  mean  enough  to  lay  in  wait  for  the  members  going  to  the  House 
while  their  petition  was  pending,  and  beseech  them  to  support  their 
claims  for  an  increase  in  their  stipends.  It  reminds  us  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Swithin's.  Tlieso  gluttons  had  thirteen  dishes  a  day.  Hume  re- 
lates that  they  threw  themselves  prostrate  in  the  mire  before  Henry  II. 
and,  with  doleful  lamentations,  complained  that  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester had  cut  off  three  dishes  a  day.  "  How  many  has  he  left  V* 
said  the  King.  "  Ten,''  replied  the  disconsolate  monks.  **  I  myself,^ 
said  Henr}',  **  have  only  three,  and  I  enjoin  the  Bishop  to  reduce 
you  to  the  same  number.** 

Tlie  emoluments  of  the  metropolitan  clergy  far  exceed  those  of  tho 
country  clerg}'.  The  practice  of  uniting  parishes,  which  is  allowed  by 
37th  Heniy  VIII.  c.  21,  when  churches  are  not  more  than  one  mile 
apart,  ami  under  the  value  of  £6,  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
London.  The  City  alone  reckons  108  parishes,  which  have  been  formed 
into  no  more  than  seventy-eight  benefices,  having  alternate  patrons. 
Some  of  these  livings  are  very  valuable.  For  instance,  the  rectory  of 
St.  Botolph,  Bi8hoj)sgate,  held  by  the  Hon.  E.  Grey,  and  in  the  sJter- 
nate  gift  of  the  King  and  Bishop  of  London,  is  worth  £4000  a-year. 
Tlio  nctorv  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  held  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beresford- 
and  in  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  is  probably  worth 
£.5000.  In  Westminster,  the  rectory  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
heM  by  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  in  tlie  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
is  worth,  at  least,  £4000  per  annum.     The  living  of  St.  Giles's,  held 


ber  in  diderent  parts  of  the  town,  and  may  be  p^nerally  known  from 
care-wom  appearance,  soiled  linen,  and  threadbare  clothes.  Like  coopeim, 
carpeoUrs,  and  other  branches  of  operatives,  they  have  their  kouttt  mf  cmO^ 
where  tbey  inform  themselves  of  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  employment  and  the 
current  rate  of  remoneration.  It  is  to  these  places  the  n^ell-fed  pastors  of  Lon- 
ne«ort  when,  from  indifposiiiom — that  is  the  usual  pretext — or  some  anfore- 
emersrency.  they  require  a  deputy,  or  assistant,  to  pass  throagh  the 
lisz-senrice.  In  this  resource  they  are  never  disappointed,  fur,  onforta- 
^ly,  t^  market  is  ovt-r^tocked  with  labourers  in  the  vine3ranl,  and  the  vb- 
•oes  of  the  church  may  be  always  met  with  in  readiness,  like  9o  many 
-r£>,  for  any  half-crown  or  dollar  engasrement. 

traits  Buy  be  learned  the  manner  in  which  the  clrarcbes  are 
tlie  decraded  state  of  discipline  in  the  metn^polis,  wheiv  the  rrre- 
tkan  ten  times  snflScivnt,  if  pr\>perly  distributed*  to  par  for  the 
fen  ices  of  men  of  fir^t-nte  talents,  indept'ndence,  and  ckanctcr. 
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by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  "I^ler,  and  Jn  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  is 
another  valuable  rectory.  We  could  enumerate  others,  but  these  muat 
suffice. 

In  consiilering  the  iacomea  of  (he  metropolitan  clergj-,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  have  iniuiy  other  sources  of  emolnment  besiJea 
(heir  benefices.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminater- Abbey  hnve 
maDf  valuable  dignities,  er|unl  in  value  to  good  livings,  and  which  arc 
prtndpally  shared  among  the  London  ecclesiastics.  Then  there  are  the 
^pointments  in  the  royal  chapels,  public  libraries  and  museums,  and 
the  salaries  they  receive  as  ushers,  masters,  Sic.  in  the  nun'.emus  and 
wealthy  chanlable  foundations,  and  which  alti^other  must  make  their 
incomes  immense, 

From  this  representation  of  the  situation  of  the  clergy  of  the  metro- 
polia  it  is  clearly  their  wisest  course  to  follow  the  policy  of  primate 
SoTTOK,  and  keep  quiet.  They  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
bble  of  the  dog  with  a  pieco  of  tlesh,  and  not  endanger  what  they 
pOBHSB  by  grasping  at  too  much.  But,  somehow,  the  clergy  ordiniirily 
evince  so  little  giencro]  kuowled^,  and  are  so  blindly  intent  on  inime- 
diBte  gain,  that  they  usually  adopt  the  most  contmcled  and  mistaken 
views  of  their  permanent  interests.  Their  conduct  in  respect  of  com- 
poritions  for  tithes  strikingly  exempliiies  these  traits  in  the  clerical  cha- 
ncier. In  order  to  render  this  part  of  the  subject  intelligible,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  explanations. 

A  real  composition  for  tithes  is  when  an  agreement  is  made  between 
'  e  landlord  and  parson,  with  the  consent  of  the  ordinary  and  patron, 
n  land  shall  be  discharged  from  the  payment  of  titbos,  by 
<ome  land,  or  other  recompense,  given  to  the  incumbent  in 
I  thereof.  Such  agreements  were  anciently  rer)'  frequent,  till,  by 
9  13th  FJiKabeth,  it  was  provided  that  no  composition  for  tithes  should 
f  valid  for  a  longer  term  than  three  lives,  or  twenty-one  years.  This 
1  greatly  to  restrain  compositions,  and  they  are  now  rarely  heard 
less  by  authority  of  parliament.  To  establish  the  validity  of  these 
menis  previously  entered  into,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  Ihe  deed 
telf,  executed  between  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
e  First  and  the  restraining  act  of  Mzabeth,  or  such  evidence  from 
,  independent  of  mere  usage,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  deed 
KB  existed.  Now  tlus  is  often  impossible.  Time,  as  Loid  Ellen- 
igh  once  said,  is  a  ^eedy  devourer  of  patents  and  parchments,  as 
if  other  things,  and,  probably,  in  the  lapse  of  240  years,  the  deed  has 
'ost  or  destroyed,  or  other  circumstances  utterly  preclude  the  pro- 
n  of  the  necessary  proof.  Clergymen,  however,  hnvo  often  been 
nnd  greedy  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  this  strange  peculiarity  in 
'e  law,  and  suddenly  cbum  the  tithes  from  land  that  had  been  exone- 
ad  fbr  centuries,  and  for  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  a  composition 
d  been  once  granted.  This  was  done,  not  many  years  since,  by  some 
lecore  priests  of  the  cathedral  of  E\etcr.  We  well  remember  the 
case  of  Dr.  Poplow  Ward,  the  rector  of  Cottenham.     This  was  a  real 
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composition  traced  so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;* 
the  parson  claimed  his  tithes,  and  kept  the  land  too,  given  in  lieu  of 
them,  because  the  unfortunate  owner  could  not  produce  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance. 

In  like  manner  a  modus,  or  accustomed  rate  of  payment,  for  tithe, 
is  never  allowed  to  stand  after  the  clergyman  wishes  to  terminate  it, 
unless  it  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  prior  to  A.D.  1 189.  Day  after 
day  rank  moduses,  as  they  are  called,  though  they  have  continued  from 
time  out  of  mind,  yet  bear  evidence  of  not  having  existed  before  the 
return  of  King  Richard  from  the  Holy  Land,  are  set  at  naught.  Why 
our  legal  sages  should  have  adopted  this  antiquated  era  for  the  bounds 
of  legal  memory,  and  to  which,  for  the  validity  of  a  custom  or  prescrip- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  trace  an  uninterrupted  observance,  no  one  can 
divine,  unless  it  arise  from  the  obvious  interest  they  have  in  involving 
every  rule  regarding  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible obscurity  and  contradiction.  The  parsons,  however,  avail  themselves 
of  this  dictum,  and  set  aside  every  customary  payment  for  tithe  they 
do  not  like,  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  continued,  without  inter- 
ruption, from  the  twelfth  century.  Hence  no  modus  for  hops,  turkeys, 
or  other  thing  introduced  into  England  since  that  period,  is  valid.  The 
keenness  with  which,  on  various  occasions,  the  clergy  have  litigated 
these  points  is  astonishing;  and  their  conduct,  both  as  regards  com- 
positions, first  fruits,  and  tithes  in  London,  shows  the  inherent  rapacity 
of  the  order,  and  that  there  is  no  stratagem  to  which  they  will  not 
resort,  in  order  to  avoid  payments  to  which  they  are  justly  liable,  or  to 
fasten  on  the  public  some  of  their  own  dormant  pretensions.  They  can- 
not, therefore,  expect  any  indulgence,  nor  complain  if  a  similar  mea- 
sure of  justice  be  dealt  to  them.  One  of  the  most  equitable  retaliations 
would  certainly  be  to  insist  on  the  payment  of  first  fruits  and  tenths, 
according  to  the  present  value  of  benefices,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church  itself,  we  shortly  hope  to  see  enforced. 

VI. — LITURGY    OF   THE    CHURCH. 

Apart  from  temporalities  there  is  little  to  give  offence  in  the  esta- 
blished worship.     Man  is  said  naturally  to  be  prone  to  religion,  and 
were  he  deprived  of  his  present  idols,  it  is  not  improbable  he  might 
create  others  with  more  onerous  pretensions.     Those,  however,  most 
attached  to  the  national  establishment,  cannot  deny  there  are  defects 
In  its  ritual,  whicii,  if  they  could  be  quietly  abscinded,  would  be  a  great 
improvoment.     The  church  has  partaken,  in  some  degree,  of  the  im- 
uorements  of  the  age.     It  has  been  argued  out  of  intolerance  towards 
mrj  Christian  sect.    Some  doctrines  still  retained,  as  part  of  the  Atha- 
isian  creod  and  Thirty-nine  Articles,  are  viewed,  we  apprehend,  in  the 
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tme  light  as  special  pleading  and  other  legal  GctioDB,  rather  u  curious 

ilics  of  a  past  age  thui  aa  dogmiis  of  practical  use  and  belief.     Id  its 

tes  and  ceremoniul,  the  seiriccs  it  exactfi  are  of  easy  performance  to 

KV*Biy  class.     The  enforcemeDt  of  the  sabbath  is  an   uDmixed   good  to 

1  industrioua  orJers,  while  the  hefadoiufldel  inculcalioa  of  a  future 

t  of  reward  and  punl^hinent  supports  with  hope  or  restrains  with 

r  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  claims  of  a  more  enlightened  mo- 

Philosophers  can  hardly  begrudge  the  dorotion  of  one  morning 

to  a  parish  church ;   if  their  feelings  are  not  interested  in 

a  of  the  liturgy,  their  souls  may  be  soothed  by  music  and 

,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  range,  with  less  disturbance,  through 

I  politicians,  who  usually  look  on  the  sanclions  of  religion  as 
leful  than  credible,  are  little  under  Its  influence.    The  Tories  were 
y  a  godly  race  of  men,— they  had  religion  at  the  heart,  but  with 
%  it  never  weut  l>eyond  tho  lips.     Speaking  of  these  once  no- 
tions, the   late   Mr.  Fox   observes,  "  While  the  Whigs  con- 
i  all  religion  with  a  view  to  politics,  the  Tories,  on  the  other  hand, 
3d  ttll  potilicd  to  religion.     Thus  the  former,  in  their  haired  to 
ry,  did  not  so  much  regard  the  superstition  or  even  idolatry  of  that 
mlar  sect,  aa  its  tendency  to  establish  arbitrary  power  in  the  state ; 
e  latter  reverod  arbitrary  monarchy  aa  a  divine  institution,  and 
1  passive  □bcdience  and  non- resistance  as  articles  of  religious 
,"*     Except  Lords  Bexley  and  Mountcashel,  and  the  member  for 
irk,  whose  examples  are  of  no  great  authority,  there  are  few  Tories 
e  old  school.      Both  parties  are  now  pretty  well  ^reed  in  treating 
'Religion  as  an  en^ne  or  -eilly  of  the  state. — -a   branch  of  the  police,  or 
dril   power,  very  useful  for  repressing  dieordcrs,  or  assisting  that  fa- 
mous taxing  machine,  a  mock  representation,  in  extracting  money  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
I  .  ^e  Church  appears  inclined  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  indifTerence  and 
"*  '    '        —the   most  favourable  course  it  could  take  for  a  lengthened 
It  prosecutes  no  doctrine,  controls,  with  a  gentle  hand,  the 
M  of  the  multitude,  gives  full  scope  to  the  pleasures  of  the  great, 
i  is  always  prompt  to  throw  the  weight  of  ita  influence  into  the  scale 
f  government.    So  far  is  well  anit  judicious.    But  there  are  some  parts 
f  tbe  ritual  of  the  church  so  staringly  preposterous  and  so  inconsistent 
I  genuine  Protestanism,  that  we  think,  if  they  are  not  shortly  got 
il  of,  they  must,  ere  long,  attract  a  dangerous  shore  of  popular  alten- 
Lord  Chatham  once  said  "  we  have  a  Calviniatic  creed,  a  Popish 
id  an  Armenian  clergy."     The  boasted  reformation  from  the 
d  reforming,  and,  after  an  elapse  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
e  task  cannot  surely  be  deemed  premature.     It  is  not  our  intention  to 
T  deeply  into  the  subject,  but  we  shall  advert  to  some  parts  of  the 
k  of  CommoTi  Prayer,  that  aflTord  too  much  colour  for  the  senten- 
8  anathema  of  the  great  statesman  whose  worils  we  have  quoted. 
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The  portion  to  wliich  we  ehall  fint  call  attention  is  the  Church 
Catechism.  This  includes  the  elements  of  Church  of  EnglaiHlisin, 
nnd  is  of  the  utmost  importance  from  being  Gnt  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  rising  generation.  To  the  had  gnunmar  and  logic  of  this  manual 
we  do  not  attach  much  importance,  though,  entering  as  it  does  into 
early  inBtruction,  it  ought  to  he  unobjectionable  on  these  points.  But 
what  is  more  serious,  is  the  impracticable,  superfluous,  luid  unintelligiUe 


matter  it  contains. 
For  example:— 
mother 
nil  his  worki 

desires  of  the 


the  baptismal  service,  the  godfathers  and  god- 
the  name  and  behoof  of  the  child,  "  the  devil  and 
in  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  with  all  covetous 
and  the  camal  desires  of  the  fleah ;"  and  this  en- 
gagement the  child  solemnly  promises  to  fulfil.  But  the  ntter  impos- 
sibility of  performance  reduces  the  whole  to  an  unmeaning  ceremony : 
sponsors  offer  up  their  pledges  without  considenition,  and  christenings 
next  to  marriages  are  scenes  of  the  greatest  levity  and  indecorum. 

Tliat  part  where  the  child  engages  to  make  "  no  graven  image,  nor 
the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth,"  is  superfluous,  inapplicable, 
mid  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Though  the  golden  en//*  was  never  more 
worshipped  than  at  present,  it  is  the  most  remote  possible  from  a  reli- 
gious worship,  The  injunction  was  delivered  to  the  Jews  when  they 
were  surrounded  by  nations  of  idolators ;  but  the  nearest  idolatry  is 
distant  from  England  at  least  a  thuusand  leagues,  and  children  can  find 
no  type  of  it  in  this  country,  except  in  the  productions  of  the  artist,  to 
which  tliey  may  mislnkenly  think  it  applies. 

In  another  place  occurs  the  phrase  "  all  the  elect  people  of  God," 
which  savours  strongly  of  that  Calvinism  to  which  Lord  Chatham 
^illudcd,  and  which  we  verily  believe,  next  to  the  anarchical  principlea 
of  the  French  revolutionists,  is  the  most  anti-socinl  doctrine  ever  pro- 
pagated. Unless  religion  aids  the  cause  of  virtue,  it  is,  comparatively, 
valueless ;  but  the  doctrine  of  election  divests  tlie  Christian  faith  of 
every  moral  obligation.  Of  what  importance  can  an  individual's  con- 
duct be,  if  his  salvation  depends  solely  on  the  fiat  of  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. In  the  words  of  John  Wesley,  who  has  stated  the  case  witli 
e<]unl  force  and  truth,  the  sura  of  all  is  this :  "  one  in  twenty  (suppose) 
of  mankind  are  elected ;  tiineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobated  !  The  elect 
shall  be  saved,  do  tvhat  they  will :  the  reprobate  shall  he  damned,  do 
what  they  can."*  Affirm  till  doomsday  that  there  can  be  no  election 
without  fiiith,  and  no  faith  without  works,  this  is  the  essence  of  Cnl- 
for  which,  diabolism  would  be  a  belter  name;  and  in  the  woi«t 
and  bloodiest  idolatry  that  ever  defiled  the  eartli,  there  is  nothing  so 
horrid,  so  monstrous,  bo  impious. 

Transubstantialion,  or  the  real  presence,  was  the  great  test  of  papery 
nt  the  lime  of  the  Reformation.  If  a  man,  like  Mr.  O'Connel,  for  ex- 
ample, were  to  nHirm  his  belief,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  aro 
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actually  taken  and  swallowed,  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  was  hurried  oflP  to  the  stake,  without  pity  or  remorse.  Yet,  for  the 
life  of  us,  we  cannot  attach  any  other  than  a  real  and  corporeal  inter- 
pretation to  the  following  interrogatories  in  the  Catechism : — 

Question. — What  is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified  ? 

Anncer, — The  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  verily  and  indeed  iaknH 
md  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  ^ 

(Question, — What  are  the  benefits  whereof  we  are  partakers  thereby  ? 

Answer, — The  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls  by  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  as  oar  bodies  are  by  the  bread  and  wine. 

If  this  is  no  ttransubstantiation  we  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  other- 
wise expressed.  But  it  may  he  urged,  that  our  apprehensions  are 
wholly  groundless,  and  no  harm  is  done :  that  the  catechism  is  intended 
only  for  the  instruction  of  children ;  that  it  is  mere  words  learnt  by  rote, 
like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, at  an  age  when  the  understanding  is  so  little  unfolded  that  no 
ideas  are  attached  to  them.  Granted :  but  if  the  formula  is  to  be  so 
depreciated,  we  think  it  had  better  be  consigned  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  dame  schools,  and  the  public  saved  the  expense  of  maintaining  so 
many  well-fed  clergymen,  chiefly  employed  in  impressing  and  confirming 
it  on  the  minds  of  our  juvenile  population. 

Another  morceau  from  the  mass-book  is  retained  in  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick ;  in  which  the  Protestant  priest  actually  grants  absolution  of 
sin  with  as  much  sang  froid  and  authority  as  Leo  X.  The  sick  per- 
son is  directed  to  make  a  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience 
troubled  in  any  weighty  matter ;  the  priest  then  tenders  a  carte  blanch 
in  manner  and  form  following :  — 

''  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  hischarch  to  absolve  all  sin- 
ners who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him,  of  his  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine 
offences ;  and  by  his  authority,  committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  eins, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Amen. 

In  the  Morning  Service  is  a  form  of  absolution ;  but  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  given  are  less  explicit ;  and  the  priest  only  declares  a  remis- 
sion of  sins  to  those  who  truly  repent.  Considering  the  era  when  the 
Common  Prayer  was  framed,  it  is  not  surprising  it  retains  some  rem- 
nants of  the  superstition  out  of  which  it  was  fabricated.  For  aught  we 
know,  the  power  of  granting  absolution  may  have  scriptural  authority ; 
at  all  events  it  must  often  prove  salutary,  affording  consolation  at  a 
moment  when  human  nature  most  needs  support,  and  compensating  for 
any  fears  and  anxieties  which  may  have  been  felt  during  past  life,  by 
the  certain  hope  hold  out  of  future  forgiveness  and  beatitude. 

The  mode  of  filling  a  Church  of  England  priest  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  endowing  him  with  the  invaluable  elixir  to  forgive  sins,  and  keep 
out  of  hell,  or  let  drop  into  it  whom  he  pleases,  is  not  less  extraordi- 
nary than  the  gift  itself.  It  must  be  premised  that  no  person  can  bo 
admitted  to  any  benefice  unless  he  has  been  first  ordained  a  priest  \  and 
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ttien,  in  the  lim^age  of  the  law,  he  a  termed  n  clerk  in  orders.     The 
mode  of  such  ordination  is  thus  described  in  the  Liturgy. 

"  The  bishop,  with  tbo  piirst  present,  Bhall  laj  their  hands  several!;  Dpun 
eTETj  one  that  receivelh  Ibe  order  ur  priesthuud ;  Ihe  receivers  humbly  kneeling 
upon  their  knees  anil  tlie  bishop  eajrine, 

"  Receiti  tht  Holy  Ghoul,  for  the  office  and  worlt  of  a  priest  in  Ihe  church  of 
Ood,  now  committed  unCn  Ihee  by  the  impositiaa  of  our  hrtnds.—  n'jboie  fiat 
thou  dait/oTgne,  they  am/oTgiten;  and  ahaie  tiiu  tkoit  datt  rtlaa,  Viey  art  rt- 

Truly  this  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  !  The  bare  idea  of  any  one  who 
can  swallow  three  bottles  of  wine,  and  leap  a  tive-barred  gate,  being 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  makeB  the  gorge  rise.  But  then  the  necro- 
mancy of  this  wonderful  infusion.  The  bishop,  only  imposing  his  right 
reverend  hands,  saying,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  raid  instantly, 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  Holy  Ghost  passes  from 
the  fingers  of  the  bishop  into  the  inside  of — perhaps,  a  Clogher,  a  Hay, 
a  Blacuw,  or  a  Donieb. 

Talk  of  miniclea  having  ceased, — they  are  performing  daily.  Talk  of 
popery,  of  indulgence!;,  and  absolutions.  Talk  of  the  poor,  naked, 
godless,  unenlightened  Indian,  who  wanders  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger 
or  the  Orinoque.  Talk  of  the  Chinese,  who  cuts  his  deity  with  scissais, 
or  moulds  him  in  paate.  Talk  of  tho  wretched  Hindoo,  who  immolatea 
his  Ticiim  to  Juggernaut ;  or  of  the  wild  Tartar,  who  worships  the 
invisible  Lama.  Talk  of  all  or  any  of  these,  or  go  to  what  age  or 
country  we  may,  for  examples  of  supematund  pretension,  can  we  find 
any  to  match  this  part  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

We  shall  novr  leave  to  the  Reader's  further  consideration  the  subject 
of  the  church  ritual.  It  is  only  a  work  of  men's  hands,  and  cannot,  of 
course,  claim  the  same  infallibility  as  the  Holy  Scripiiires.  An  order 
in  council  is  any  time  sufljcient  authority  for  introducing  alterations  in 
tho  Liturgy;  and,  even  within  our  own  time,  it  has  been  subjected  both 
to  curtailment  and  additions.  GeorgelV.,  it  W'ill  long  be  remembered, 
ordered  tbo  name  of  Queen  Caroline  to  be  struck  out,  as  a  person 
unworthy  of  tho  prayers  of  the  people.  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  now  forms 
II  fragment  of  the  dead  weight,  during  his  secretaryship,  directed  four 
prayuni  to  be  interpolated,  and  they  fonn  a  regular  portion  of  the  church 
service.  In  the  few  observations  we  have  ventured  to  put  forwaid,  our 
purpiiBi)  has  been  only  to  advert  to  such  parts  as  seemed  most  startling 
to  vulgar  apprehension ;  and  in  doing  this,  we  trust,  nothing  irreverent 
lins  CACHped  us,  or  in  derogation  of  the  general  ntiUty  of  the  Book  of 
Voinmim  Prayer,  With  all  its  imperfections  we  greatly  prefer  the 
(itlabliahi-d  roromonial  to  the  random  out-pourings  of  the  conventicle ; 
iirid  tlilnk  tho  Miensured  solemnities  deliberately  framed  for  the  various 
uocmIoim  of  life,  preferable  to  those  wild  exhortAtiona  which  have  no 
•  llioiiitJillcetuf  thcpioncher,  his  thirst  of  gain  or  popularity, 
If  and  fatuity  of  his  hearers. 
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VII. — WHO   WOULD    1 


NEFITED    BY    A    REFORM    07    THE 


A  re&rm  of  the  Church,  like  most  other  reforms,  would  pGrmaneDtly 
benefit  the  many  nnd  only  temponirily  injure  the  few.  The  lawn- 
ileeres,  the  shovel-hats,  gUk-upronH,  and  monopolizing  incumbent* 
BTould  be  the  chief  sufferers;  nhiie  the  condition  of  the  most  numerous 
and  ueeful  order  of  the  clergy  would  bo  improved.  Such  odious  abu.Hes 
aa  non- residence  and  pluralities  would  be  abolished,  and  the  shameliil 
iojusticfl  of  one  man  doin^  the  duty  and  another  receiving  the  reward 
wonld  be  no  longer  tolerated.  Every  districi,  or  parish,  requiring  the 
■errkes  of  an  officiating:  clergyman  would  be  provided  with  one  to  whom 
the  degrading  epithet  of  "  poor  curate"  or  "  poor  parson"  could  never 
be  justly  applied.  By  mitigating  the  penury  of  the  working  clergy  their 
respectability  and  infiueuce  would  be  augmeuted,  and  every  neighbour- 
d  would  enjoy  the  ad\-antages  whifh  are  known  to  result  from  the 
went  abode  of  at  least  one  educated,  inteUigent,  and  exemplary 

£  Tlie  equalizing  of  the  yalue  of  sees  would  remove  the  abuse  of  traas- 
'  "Wru,  and  thereby  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  bench  of  bishops, 
b  only  a  few  lucky  individuals  who  obtain  the  rich  prizes  of  Canier- 
,  Winchester,  London,  Ely,  and  Durham,  that  are  benefited  by 
I  unequal  revenues  of  the  bishoprics.  Many  prelates  have  barely 
lOugh  Co  support  the  dignity  of  their  stations;  yet  they  share, 
in  with  the  rest,  the  public  odium  attached  to  their  class  from 
a  tnotdinate  wealth  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren.  It  is  this  in- 
dity,  and  the  desire  consequently  excited  to  move  to  the  wealthier 
s  that  gives  to  the  bishops  their  poUtical  animus,  and  renders 
lost  aelf-Bceking-mea  in  the  country.  Without  translations 
jr  would  be  as  independent  in  their  conduct  as  the  judges  are  said 
tibe;  but  with  the  help  of  them  Ministers  are  always  able  to  keep  a 
ic  of  votes  at  their  absolute  disposal.  The  influence  of  this  temp- 
a  has  been  etrikiugly  evinced  in  the  history  of  Catholic  Kmanci- 
So  long  as  this  salutary  measure  was  opposed  by  the  ministers. 
It  WAS  opposed  by  tlie  whole  of  tlie  bishops,  with  the  exception  of  the 
^hop  of  Norwich ;  but  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  became  premier, 
i  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  made  a  government  measure,  then  the  right 
rend  prelates  opened  their  eyes  to  its  justice  and  policy,  and  ten  of 
tua  actually  voted  in  its  favour. 

•  Another  great  improvement  in  the  prelacy  wouU  consist  iu  the 
lolition  of  piilTonage.  As  it  is,  a  rigid  dischai^e  of  their  duties  is 
ften  ittcompatible  with  their  interests,  or  at  least  their  feelings.  Their 
■nper  functions  are  the  superintendence  of  the  subaltern  clergy  of  their 
lioceeea;  but  many  of  these  clergy  have  been  promoted  by  themselves 
tt  their  benefices ;  they  are  their  very  good  friends,  and  not  a  few  their 
own  flesh  and  blood.  How,  in  such  cases,  can  it  be  expected  they  will 
ho  strict  in  the  enforcement  of  pastoral  duties;  that  they  will  not  be 
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inilulgent  id  the  granting  of  licenses  for  non-residence,  and  dispensations 
for  pluralities;  or  thai  they  will  insist  on  the  payment  of  suitable 
stipends  to  the  curates.  A  bishop,  like  a  pope,  ought  to  hare  no  rela- 
tions, and  thus  escape,  as  Benedict  II.  reuinrked  of  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  the  opprcJtrium  of  perreriing  the  patronage  of  the  church  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  family.  Uuder  the  existing  system  the  chop- 
ping, exchanging,  bargaining,  and  moviog  about,  that  ensue  in  a 
diocese  on  a  translation  or  consccralion,  are  a  diagnice  to  the  church, 
and  render  the  discharge  of  episcopal  duties  more  like  it  ganie  on  the 
chess-board,  in  which  the  rooka,  knights,  and  other  prime  pieces,  r«pre~ 
sent  the  "  kit  and  kin"  of  the  new  diocesan. 

The  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  nation  from  church  reform 
are  immense.  In  the  first  place  the  abolition  of  non- residence,  of  plu- 
ralities, of  sinecure  offices  in  cathedrals,  and  the  reduction  of  extravagant 
incomes,  and  the  substitution,  in  lieu  of  these  abuses,  an  uniform  and 
graduated  rate  of  payment  to  the  different  order  of  ecclesiastics,  pro- 
portioned to  rank  and  duty,  would  not  only  effect  a  vast  improvement 
in  church  discipline,  but  a  saving  of  at  least  seven  millioni  per  anniun 
of  public  income.  Away  then  would  go  the  tithe,— the  most  unjust 
and  impolitic  impost  the  ingenuity  of  rulers  ever  devised  for  tormenting 
God's  creatures,  and  crippling  national  resources.  Of  course  we  do 
not  mean  the  tithe  would  be  simply  repealed ;  that  would  be  merely 
throwing  so  much  additional  rent  into  the  pockets  of  the  land-owners 
without  benefiting  the  farmer  or  general  consumer  of  his  produce.  Tho 
tithe  is  a  tax.  and  forms  part  of  the  public  income  levied  for  public 
purposes.  Its  simple  removal,  without  purchase  or  commutation,  would 
only  yield  so  much  increase  of  revenue  to  be  lavished  on  opera  dancers 
and  actresses;  or  dissipated  in  gaming-houses,  in  concerts,  coteries, 
and  grand  dinners;  or  wasted  at  Paris,  Florence,  and  Naples,  and 
which  had  better  continue  to  be  spent,  as  much  of  it  now  is,  hy  sinecure 
silk-nprons  and  non-resident  plurolists,  at  Bath,  Cheltenham,  and 
Ton  bridge. 

No !  no  !  the  people  are  iguite  awake  on  this  subjccl-  They  do  not 
intend  to  throw  the  tithe-impost  as  a  sop  to  the  boruughmongers ;  that 
indeed  would  be  reluming  good  for  evil  with  a  vengeance ;  hut  they 
intend  it  as  a  means  of  relief  to  themselves.  The  measure  they  con- 
template is  the  S(i/e  of  the  tithe  outright  to  the  landowner,  or  its  com- 
mutation by  a  land-tax.  This  would  be  a  real  reform ;  the  other  ia 
only  delusion.  With  such  a  resource  as  church  property  would  yield, 
all  the  rabble  of  taxes  might  be  repealed  which  now  weigh  down  to  an- 
nihilation the  springs  and  sources  of  industry,  and  oppress  a  man's 
"  house,  even  bis  heritage."  The  farmers  and  working  agriculturists 
would  share  in  the  general  beneGt,  not  only  by  an  increase  of  profits  and 
wages  and  the  mitigation  of  public  burthens,  but  also  by  the  extinction 
of  an  inquisitorial  impost,  whoso  pressure  augments  with  every  increase 
in  industry,  skill,  and  capital. 

Nothing  can  more  pointedly  illustrate  the  sLngnuiing  influeocn  of  our 
aristocratic  institutions  on  the  mind  and  energies  of  thu  community  than 


^^  Nothing  ( 

^^        aristocratic  i 
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e  ofthe  tithe-tnx  Bn  long  al^T  its  impolicy   nnd  injuaiice 

hftve  been  demonstrated.     Even  Mr.  Pitt,  n-ho,  througlimit  hie  political 

e  was  tlie  slave  ofn  pciltry  ambition  for  place,  ilucI  Che  tool  of  n  despi- 

gfcble  far.tion,  meditated  its  removal.     It  has  been  denounced  hy  Bishop 

Watson,  by  Dr.  Paky,  by  Burke,  by  Malthus,  and  every  writer  and 

'egman  with  the  leiut  protensiun  to  inleiligence  and  patriotism.      It  is 

ted  by  the  example  of  no  country  in  Europe.     Though   England 

s  with  separatista,  and  can  hardly  be  said    to  have   a  national 

lUgion,  yet,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  handtiil  of  spirituale,  the  whole 

'i  insulted  and  the  operations  of  rural  industry  fettered  and 


Our  neighbours,  the  Scotch,  have  long  since  wiped  out  this  abominable 
Among  them  tithe  h  a  valued  and  commuted  rate  of  payment, 
■Jfenuing  a  trifling  and  invariable  impost,  to  the  extent  of  which,  alone, 
'    landlord  can  ever  be  made  liable  to  the  church.     This  reform  thoy 
lenced  about  the  time  they  got  rid  of  prelacy  and  catbedrala,  in 
daysof  Joii^'  Knox.     With  this  auperioriCy  Scotland  would  be  the 
■fl,  were  it  not  for  hor  ra^^-money,  her  myriads  of  legalists 
placemen,  her  host  of  servile  writere,  the  barrenness  of  her  moors 
d  mountains,  and  the  griping  keenness  of  her  population.     "  Strange 
may  ecem,"  says  Mr.  Bhougiiam,  in  one  of  his  eloquent  hn- 
"  and  to  many  who  hear  me  incredible,  from  one  end  of  tho 
the  other,  a  traveller  will  see  no  such  thing  as  a  bishop — 
■nch  a  thing  is  to  be  found  from  the  Tweed  to  Joiin  o'Groats  :  not 
itre,  no  nor  so  much  as  a  minor  canon,  or  even  a  rural  dean— and 
JI  the  land  not  a  single  curate — eo  entirely  rude  nnd  barbarous  are 
ly  in  Scotland— in  such  ulter  darkness  do  they  sit  that  they  support 
cathedrals,  maintain  no  pluralbts,  suffer  no  non-residence ;  nay,  the 
benighted  creatures  are  ignorant  even  of  tithes !     Not  a  sheaf,  or 
nb,  or  a  pig,  or  tho  value  of  a  plough-penny,  do  the  hopeless  mortals 
ler  from  year's  end  to  year's  end !     Piteous  as  their  lot  is,  what 
:«  it  infinitely  more  touching  is  to  witness  the  return  of  good  for 
in  the  demeanour  of  this  wretched  race.      Under  all  this  cruel 
get  of  their  spiritual  concerns,  they  are  actually  the  most  loyal,  con- 
[,  moral,  and  religious  people  any  where,  perhaps,  to  be  found 

hop  Watson,  said  "  a  reformer,  of  Luthe^s  temper  and 
B,  would,  in  five  years,  persuade  the  people  to  compel  parliament 
olish  tithes,  to  extinguish  pluralities,  tr>  enforce  residence,  to 
e  episcopacy  tn  the  overseeing  of  dioceses,  to  expunge  the  Athana- 
ciecd  from  our  Liturgy,  to  free  dissenters  from  Test-Acls,  and  the 


I*  Trial  of  Johu  Ambnist  WilllumB,  for  a  libel  on  the  Clergy  iif  Durbain, 

|.  16th,  mis,  p.  4S.     Tbe  tleri-ndanl  had  f^vfa  uiii)jrut;<^  to  Iha  hBU);hty 

Jjoftlie  I'alatiuiilo  liy  ooniim-ntinB,  in  ancwspaptr,  iiri  their  fler vile  conduct 

tt  pmhEbitiDg  (he  bi^lls  hi  be  talli-d  dd  llie  uccaeiau  of  the  di'alli  of  tliu  unfortii- 

""■a  Queen  ofGeorgu  IV. 
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ministers  of  the  establishment  from  subscription  to  human  articles  of 
faith." — Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 

Mr.  Burke  said,  he  '^  wished  ministers  to  preach  the  g^pel  with  ease, 
but  their  possessions  to  be  such  that  the  pastor  would  not  have  the 
inauspicious  appearance  of  a  tax-gatherer." — His  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  146. 
The  progress  of  public  reform  is  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  so  numerous 
and  strong  are  the  holds  of  abuse,  that  many  pitched  battles  have  to 
be  fought  before  a  single  inch  can  be  gained  from  the  waste  of  corrup- 
tion.    But  the  interests  identified  with  a  reform  of  the  church  are  bo 
many,  important,  and  self-evident,  that  we  feel  certain  it  is  a  measure 
that  cannot  be  much  longer  averted.*     Bishop  Blomfield,  we  are  sure, 
may   save  himself   the  trouble    of    putting  forward,   his    cunningly- 
devised  scheme  for  commuting  tithes,  for  a  limited  period,  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  payment.     The  country  will  never  sanction  any  plan  tending  to 
give  permanency  to  an  odious  impost  which,  to  our  great  opprobriuniy 
has  long  been  suffered  to  survive  the  natural  term  of  its  existence.    The 
worthy  prelate  seems  to  feel  that  the  foundations  of  Mother  Church  are 
giving  way,  and  he,  doubtless,  deems  it  good  foresight  in  himself  and 
brethren  to  lay  hold  of  something  certain  for  at  least  the  next  twenty 
years,  the  probable  term  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.     But  he  may  rely 
upon  it  the  landlords,  in  England,  will  not  be  so  easily  overcome  1^ 
ecclesiastical  artifice  as  some  of  them  have  been  in  Ireland :  a  man  mu«t 
be  totally  regardless  of  the  aspect  of  the  times,  he  can  know  nothing  of 
the  state  of  opinion,  as  indicated  by  private  conversations,  by  proceedings 
at  public  meetings,  by  newspapers,  by  parliamentary  debates,  by  the 
petitions  from  Rochester,  Devonshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
who  is  not  convinced  that  tithes,  seven  years  hence,  will  neither  impo- 
verish the  soil  nor  reproach  the  wisdom  of  domestic  policy :  the  attention 
of  the  people  is  rivetted  on  the  vast  possessions  of  the  church,  and  to 
them  they  look  as  the  best  resource  in  their  privations  and  difiiculdes. 
In  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  followers  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
they  may  truly  exclaim,  '^  Come  hither,  all  ye  that  are  heavily  la- 
den,— Here  is  the  real  El  Dorado  for  reducing  the  boroughmongers* 
debt,  and  lightening  the  burden  of    taxation.     Here  is  the  fund  for 
colonizing,  for  mitigating  poor-rates,  repealing  corn-laws,  and  creating 
employment;  and  none  but  fools  look  for  any  other! ** 

Considering,  then,  a  great  bettering  in  the  condition  of  the  operative 
clergy, — the  improvement  of  church  discipline, — the  abolition  of  titheSy<»- 
and  the  saving  of  many  millions  of  public  income,  as  the  certain  and 

•  The  fate  of  Lord  Mountcashel's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
United  Church,  last  session,  was  not  a  little  singular.  It  was  fairly  cmskioned  by 
their  high  mightinesses ;  it  had  not  even  a  seconder,  nor  did  a  single  lord, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  vouchsafe  an  ol>serTation  upon  it,  but  in  silent  borrvir  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  stifle  the  hateful  monster  on  its  first  obtrusioo  to  UffhL 
His  lordship*s  motion  was  so  unhappily  framed,  it  was  not  calculated  to  meet 
the  views  of  any  party ;  it  neither  suited  the  sly  worshippers  of  the  SoK,  at 
Kensington,  nor  the  devout  adorers  of  Nox,  at  Clumber. 


prominent  adTantagieB  of  eccleuasticul  refonnation, — we  will  next  ndvert 
lu  one  or  tvo  intereBts  in  society  which,  at  first  Big;ht,  appear  to  present 
some  obstruction  tn  this  aalutary  revolution. 

First,  of  the  rig:h(s  of  lay-impropriators.  !l  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  distinction  which  hns  Itcen  before  adverted  to  between  the 
titbcA  of  the  church  and  the  Uthes  of  laymen.  These  itun  aro  consi- 
derable, amounting,  perhaps,  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
titbes  of  the  kingdom.  They  have  been  estimated — il)ouj;h,  we  think, 
on  incorrect  principles — to  be  worth  £1,75'2,842  per  annum.*  Now, 
the«e  tithes  are  unqueBtionably  of  the  nature  of  private  property,  and 
bear  no  analog  to  clerical  tithes.     How  they  originated  halt  been  ex- 

Sained,  (page  12.)  but  that  has  no  bearing  on  their  present  tenure, 
'e  must  take  ihinga  ds  we  find  them,  and  adopt  such  rig'htB  of  property 
H  the  laws  and  uingesof  society  recognize,   without  ascending  to  their 
lemolc  origin.      Upon  this  principle  U'o   quickly  diacem  the  different 
tenture  of  church  and  impropriate  lithea.     The  former  hare  always  been 
dealt  with  ai  a  portion  of  the  public  income,  payable  to  certain  persons 
while  engaged  in  the  service  of  such  form  of  worship  as  the  State 
dioose  to  patronize;  the  latter  has  been  considered  a  rent-charge  due  to 
^  individuals,    and  with  which  the   legislature   had   no  concern.      Hence 
I   parliament  has  no  more   thought  of  interfering  with  impropriate 
lies  than  with  the  estates  in  laud  obtained  at  the  Reformation.     The 
le-owner  has  dealt  with  them  as  part  of  his  patrimony,  which  he 
i  rightlully  sell  or  devise  to  whom  he  pleased,  and  which  immunities 
f  ownership  have  been  shown  not  to  appertain  to  ecclesiastical  possea- 
To  sequestrate  iay-tithes  would  be  gross  spoliation,   but,  in  the 
1  of  church-property,    the   legislature  would   only  exercise 
uithority  it  has  always  possessed  ;  and,  were   the  life- Interests  of 
tat  possessors  fairly  commuted,  neither  loss  nor  injustice  would  be 
dned  by  any  person.     It  follon's,  impropriate  tithes  do  not  at  all 
T  into  the  question  of  church  reform ;  they  must  continue  a  chaise 
and,  or  lands  liable  thereto  may  be  exonerated  on  such  terms  as  can 
■  agreed  upon  by  the  landlords  and  lay-impropriators. 
I  Next,  as  to  the  interests  of  privute  patrons  in  advowsons.     A  right 
F  presentation,  in  its  origin  and  in  acts  of  the  legislature,  has  been 
1  to  have  been  always  considered  merely  an  honorary  function, 
ich  onght  not  be  exercised  for  gain  or  family  interests,   but   the 
n  of  religion  and  virtue.      Private  patrons,   tlierefure,  could  not 
)  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  they  would  sustain  by  ecclesi- 
itical  reform,   according  to  the  present  value  of  benefices.     All  they 
ixpect   would  be  the  continuance  to  them  (as   was  the  case  In 
)d)of  the  right  of  nominating  the  ministersof  the  Reformed  Church, 
kibject,  as  at  present,  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop.     For  the  public  to 
J  piKbase  their  interests,   according  to  the  present  value  of  tithes  and 
r  '(bnrcb-fees,  would  be  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  national  simony  ; 
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it  woald  be  converting  a  ipiritual  function  into  a  temporal  possession, 
and  the  state  committing  tiie  very  crime  in  n'holeeale  which  hnd  been 
condemned  and  puniahod  when  perpetrated  in  a  less  degree  by 
iadividuals. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  provision  for  the  Established 
Clergy,  ti)  be  substitatcd  in  lien  of  tithes  and  church  estates, — whether 
they  are  to  be  paid  stipends  by  Government,  or  out  of  the  poor-rates, 
the  couDtj-rate,  or  some  other  rate  levied  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
The  discussion  of  this  matter  will  be  time  enough,  when  the  people,  or 
their  representatives,  have  determined  upon  the  secularization  of  charch 
property.  The  proceedings  of  the  Cliurch-bn tiding  CommiBiiioners  offer 
an  example  which  some  may  think  it  wise  to  follow.  They  have  shown 
not  only  how  episcopalian  churches  may  be  built  by  subscription,  but 
how  the  minister's  stipend  may  be  paid  out  of  pew-rcnts,  and  other 
voluntary  contributions,  without  the  aid  of  the  compulsory  and  odious 
provision  of  tithes.  It  may  be  thought  a.  similar  plan  might  be  extend- 
ed to  all  the  churches  of  the  establishment;  but,  for  our  parts,  we  are 
in  favour  of  a  national  religion-— a  Liturgy — and  an  endowed  clergy; 
provided  the  endowment  is  moderate — fairly  apportioned  among  the  work- 
ing clergy — and  does  not  exceed  about  a  million  and  a  half  per  annum. 
A  public  worship  protected  by  the  state  has  formed,  with  few  exceptions, 
a  part  of  every  well-ordered  community.  The  French  tried  to  do  with- 
out it;  the  experiment  was  proiiuctive  of  enormous  crimes,  and  after 
floundering  for  a  time  in  the  waves  of  anarchy,  they  were  compelled 
B^n  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  spiritual  faith.  Religion  contains  now 
little  to  give  offence  to  the  most  liberal  mind;  it  is  not,  as  formerly, like 
the  demon  of  some  German  story — recluse,  bloody,  and  unrelenting; 
its  worst  features  ^bigotry  and  intolerance — have  been  removed  by  the 
progress  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  what  remains  may  be  considered 
a  gmtd  with  scarcely  any  admixture  of  evil. 

Whether,  however,  wo  have  an  endowed  clergy  or  not,  no  fear  need 
be  entertained  about  the  interests  of  religion  suffering.  The  fear  at 
present  is  all  the  other  way,  lest  a  people  evidently  verging  into 
the  gloom  of  purilamsm,  may  not  afterwards  recoil  into  the  oppoBJto 
extreme  of  licentiousness  and  unbelief  This  has  been  termed  an  age 
of  eanl,  and  every  tiling  tends  to  show  its  ascendency.  Nothing  but 
ctmt  can  live  in  literature,  the  drama,  trude,  or  politics.  Let  any  one 
deny  the  popular  laith,  and  the  doors  of  the  Legislature  are  closed  upon 
him;  he  is  a  "  doomed  man."  whose  future  life  is  "  bound  in  storms  and 
shallows,"  and  be  is  shunned  as  if  he  had  caught  the  plague  from  some 
infectious  lainiretto.  This  is  the  state  of  opinion  among  the  lower  aod 
middle  orders;  among  the  higher,  there  is  less  scrupulosi^;  and  a  lonl 
or  a  gentleman  of  £10,000  a  year  may  admire  Voltaire,  Diderot,  or 
Spinoza,  without  being  ejected  out  of  the  pale  of  social  communion. 

While  men's  fortunes  depend  on  their  faith,  we  may  bo  sure  there 
will  be  enough  of  it,  or  at  leonl,  the  profession.  Like  the  French  sati- 
rist, every  one  thinks  it  necessary  he  should  live,  and  of  course  will 
adopt  the  me-nns  es«cntial  to  tho  end  in  view,     ft  is  possible,  however. 
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the  artificial  encouragement  of  devotion  may  produce  it  in  excess,  be- 
jond  the  wants  of  the  state,  and  thus  generate  the  extreme  to  which 
we  have  adverted  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  There  is  always 
some  danger  in  meddling  with  spiritual  opinions  as  with  temporal  interests; 
and  many  may  think  the  wisest  course  to  be  adopted  towards  religion 
would  be  to  follow  the  policy  recently  become  popular  in  respect  of 
trade  —  leaving  it  free ;  neither  attempting  to  depress  one  sect  by  the 
drawback  of  civil  disabilities,  nor  to  encourage  another  by  the  bounty 
of  protection.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  religion  will  generally  abound 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  and  demands  of  society ;  where  there  is  much 
ignorance  and  mental  debility,  there  will,  as  there  ought,  be  much  faith; 
on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a  strong  and  enlightened  reason,  the 
motives  for  good  conduct  will  be  sufficiently  apparent,  without  being 
aided  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  superstition. 

However,  as  before  hinted,  we  are  not  the  partizans  of  a  free-trade 
in  religioTiy  and  think  a  worship  patronized  by  the  state  is  best,  pro- 
vided it  be  cheap.  Our  reason  for  this  preference  may  be  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  not  shared  in  by  our  readers.  We  prefer  an  established 
worship,  not  less  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  rational  piety,  than  as  a 
counterpoise  to  fanaticism.  Without  religion  at  all,  men  are  seldom 
better  than  beasts ;  but  if  their  rulers  have  no  control  over  the  popular 
faith,  the  people  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  pretender,  whose  warm 
imagination  or  an  over-weening  conceit  may  have  filled  with  the  delusion 
of  a  divine  commission.  With  an  endowed  corps  of  ecclesiastics  the 
state  possesses  a  medium  through  which  religion  may  be  kept  in 
countenance  among  the  higher  classes,  (adopting  the  slang  of  aristo- 
cracy,) and  its  temperature  among  the  lower  be  regulated.  Of  course 
we  mean  a  race  of  clergymen  differently  qualified  from  the  present. 
These,  good  easy  souls!  have  little  influence  or  authority;  they  have 
ministered  away  their  flocks,  and  remain  themselves  objects  of  derision 
or  cupidity,  not  veneration. 

With  the  near  and  long-standing  example  of  the  Presbyterian  esta- 
blishment, North  of  the  Tweed,  it  is  surprising  the  task  of  ecclesiastical 
reform  has  made  no  progress  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  In  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  it  has  been  already  remarked,  there  are  no  bishops,  nor 
d%nitaries,  nor  tithes.  The  incomes  of  the  national  clergy  are  paid  by 
the  Court  of  Session  out  of  a  fund  formed  from  the  ancient  tithes  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  benefices  being  considered  of  too  small  value, 
they  were,  in  1810,  augmented  by  an  annual  grant,  from  Parliament,  of 
£10,000,  whichi  made  the  poorest  livings  worth  £150  a-year,  and 
the  income  of  some  of  the  ministers  are  considerably  more,  amounting  to 
£300  or  £350.  Exclusive  of  house  and  glebe,  the  average  income  of 
the  clergy  is  £245,  which  to  948  pastors,  makes  the  whole  annual  ex- 
penditure on  the  Kirk  only  £234,900.  This  cannot  be  considered  ex- 
travagant to  a  ministry  with  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
hearers :  and  upon  the  whole  there  are  many  things  to  admire  in  the 
Scotch  Establishment.  The  Scots  do  not  pay  a  quarter  of  a  million  for 
lawn-sleeves ;  nor  half  a  million  for  cathedral  and  collegiate  sin^curists. 
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There  aro  no  curnles;  the  parochial  cler^  reside  upon  their  benefices; 
enhortiug,  catechising,  instructing,  and  performing:  all  those  duties  to 
their  parishjoaers,  for  which  they  receire  their  incomes.  The  Scotch 
Church,  though  it  cannot  now  be  termed  poor,  yet  its  wenlth  ia  not  to 
exorbitant  a»  to  corrupt  its  ministry.  The  trealth  of  the  English 
Church  is  Che  source  of  all  its  viceB — sinecurism,  pride,  luxury,  and 
inefficiency. 

We  have  now  finished  our  exposition  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  and 
aui  truly  say  wo  have  nothing  extenuated,  nor  "  set  duwn  aughi  in 
malice."  Our  statements  we  know  cannot  be  impugned;  but  it  is 
possible  our  opinions  may  be  misunderstood.  It  may  be  thought  we 
are  Jacobins,  Liberals,  or  worse.  Of  this  we  taJie  no  note,  knowing 
we  are  as  good  subjects  as  true  Chrialiang,  We  have  no  dislike  to  the 
Church,  but  we  hate  its  oppressiveness  on  the  honest  and  induetrioua. 
Our  humble  enHeavour  has  been  to  expose  its  corruptions.  If  the  duties 
of  the  Church  be  of  importance  to  Government,  or  to  the  interests  of 
morality,  it  is  a  strong  reason  for  reforming,  not  protecting  its  abuses. 
It  must  be  clear  to  the  most  common  observer  it  cannot  long  continue 
in  its  present  stale.  Without  adverting  to  defects  in  discipline, — the 
Liturgy — ill -proportioned  revenue — or  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves, the  mere  fact  of  a  body  of  men,  not  exceeding  eight  ihausand 
in  number,  and  of  no  gi«at  social  importance — claiming  in  the  most 
vexatious  manner  a  tenth  of  the  natural  and  artificial  produce  of  n  soil, 
raised  for  the  support  of  Fourtben  Millions,  is  so  staringly  out- 
rageous, as  to  throw  all  argument  out  of  court,  and  leave  the  Church  a 
barefacBdandnnparalleledoppresaion, without precedentor palliative.  Fur- 
ther reasoning  on  such  a  subject  isout  of  place,  and  the  only  question  is — 
Who  will  rise  to  abate  the  colossal  nuiRanc«?  Will  Goveniment  timely 
interfere  and  afford  the  Church  a  chance  of  prolonged  duration,  under  a 
less  obnoxious  form,  or  will  it  supinely  wait  and  liehold  it  swept  off  in  a 
whirlwind,  leaving  "  not  a  wreck  behind,"  by  a  simultaneous  rush  of 
the  tiers  itaf? 


'  For  a  Statement  of  the  Incomes  of  the  Bishoprics  and  Dignita- 
ries and  a  tisl  of  Pluralists,  in  the  Church  of  England — 
see  the  Appendix. 
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Having,  in  the  preceding  article,  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
general  principles  and  management  of  the  Church  of  England ,  it  will 
not  be  requisite  to  be  equally  copious  in  our  exposition  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant establishment* 

In  the  past  and  present  state  of  Ireland  we  have  a  striking  illustra- 
tiim  of  the  tendency  of  the  government  that  is  said  to  *'  work  wellj* 
and  the  wretchedness  of  her  population,  her  tithe-system,  her  vast 
tncts  of  land,  either  ill-cultivated  or  totally  unproductive,  her  judicial 
and  magisterial  administration,  her  insurrections,  factions,  burnings, 
deaolations,  and  bloody  domestic  outrages, — all  symptomatic  of  a  com- 
miinity  entering  on  the  first  stages  of  civilization, — afford  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  excellencies  of  the  good  working  government.  In  England, 
it  is  true,  there  are  grievous  abuses  in  the  absorption  of  public  money 
by  the  Aristocracy,  in  the  denial  of  justice  by  the  cost  and  uncertainty 
<Kf  legal  decisions,  in  the  game-laws,  corn-laws,  partial  taxation,  and 
other  oppressions; —but  these  sink  into  insignificance  when  contrasted 
with  the  sufferings  of  Ireland.  There  the  natural  order  of  society  has 
been  inverted,  and  the  government  for  many  years  has  existed,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  the  people  existed  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  government. 

Among  the  various  forms  under  which  oppression  is  carried  on,  the 
moot  conspicuous  is  the  Church  Establishment ;  one  is  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive for  whose  benefit  this  institution  exists  in  Ireland.  Is  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy,  the  people,  or  the  state  ?  If  by  the  former  is 
meant  those  who  minister  religious  instruction,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  of  advantage  to  them.  The  teachers  of  religion  in  Ireland  are 
nearly  all  Catholics,  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  of  the  same  per- 
suasion, and  what  religion  there  is  the  expense  is  defrayed  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Neither  the  really  operative  clergy,  therefore,  nor  the  peo- 
ple, benefit  by  the  church  establishment.  With  respect  to  the  state,  the 
advautagc  appears  not  less  equivocal.     The  alliance  betwixt  church  and 
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stall  is  fouadeil  on  reciprocfkl  benefits — that,  on  the  one  hand,  ihe 
Btate  shall  ^ve  its  civil  protection  to  the  church,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
church  fihall  aid  in  suatainiog  ihe  stale,  by  its  influence  over  the  people: 
— this  is  the  basis  of  the  compact;  and  it  follows,  when  the  church 
loses  its  influence,  when  it  loses  the  adherence  of  a  majority  of  the 
population,  when  it  is  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  state,  the  compact 
is  dissolved;  it  has  no  claim  for  protection,  and  its  alliance  becomes  a 
source  of  weakness  instead  of  power. 

Such  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  Irish  church,  such  the  advantages 
it  confers  on  the  gorernment;  it  adds  little  to  its  authority,  afibrdfi  no 
aid  to  the  civil  magistrate,  neither  the  law  nor  its  ministers  are  rendered 
more  sacred  by  its  influence — quite  the  reverse.  Authority  is  degraded 
and  abhorred  in  Ireland,  solely  on  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment: it  is  the  colossal  grievance  of  the  country,  the  source  of  all  its 
factions,  murmuring,  and  discontent.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  establishment  maintained?  On  what  principle  or  pretext  is  itjijsti- 
fied  ?  The  godly  cannot  defend  it  from  piety,  the  politician  from 
reasons  of  state,  nor  the  patriot  for  the  blessings  it  confers  on  the 
community.  Whose  interest,  then,  is  identified  with  the  odious  system  ? 
The  only  rational  aitawer  that  can  be  given  to  this  question  is  the  fact, 
that  there  is,  in  Ireland,  as  in  this  country,  an  oUgarclticnl  interest. 
which  has  entwined  itself  iDund  her  institutions,  and  whose  support  is 
incompatible  with  public  liberty  and  happiness.  For  many  years  Ireland 
was  the  prey  of  a  favoured  caste,  a  selfish  and  bigotted  faction,  who 
divided  her  as  a  spoil ;  and  such  was  the  wretched  policy  of  the  general 
government,  that  it  was  weak  and  unprincipled  enough  to  avail  itself 
of  the  folly  and  cupidity  of  such  agents  to  preserve  a  precarious  sove- 
reignty— when,  too,  its  frown  would  have  made  the  same  creatures, 
who  were  ready,  at  anv  time,  to  sacrifice  their  country  for  a  pension  or 
a  place,  instrumental  to  her  greatness  and  welfare.  Under  the  Welling- 
ton administration  attempts  have  been  made  to  Introduce  a  more  impartial 
and  enlightened  system;  with  what  success  time  must  develope;  but  it 
ia  apparent,  so  long  as  her  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  continued — it 
IB  vain  to  e.xpect  conteniroeot  and  tranquillity. 

The  Irish  brunch  of  the  United  Church  is  more  pregnant  with  abuses 
even  than  its  sister  establishment  in  England ;  presenting  a  more  re- 
volting spectacle  of  inordinate  incomes,  of  las  discipline,  of  laborious 
duties  without  adequate  remuneration,  and  of  an  immense  ecclesiastical 
revenue  levied  under  circumstances  of  greater  insult,  partiality,  and 
oppression.  The  points  most  deserving  attention  in  the  expositjon  of 
these  subjects  are.  _^rst,  the  revenue  of  the  Irish  Protestant  «Btablieh- 
ment;  secondlif,  the  number  of  individuals  among  whom  this  Teveniw 
is  divided;  thirdltj,  the  hardships  and  impoverishment  resulting  not 
less  from  the  amount  than  the  mode  in  which  the  clerical  income  is 
levied ;  fourthly,  ihe  patronage  of  the  Irish  church  ;  lastly,  the  dimi- 
nutive portion  of  the  population  who  derive  even  a  semblance  of  benefit 
from  the  inlolenible  Inirtlion  imposed  on  the  land  and  iiidnstry  of  the 
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community.  We  shall  touch  on  these  several  honds  of  inquiry  as  briefly 
■a  poeeiblp,  conGniug  ourselves  strictly  to   such   facts   as  illustrate   rhi: 
I   State  of  the  church. 

To  begin  with  our  first  topic— the  Iriab  ChurcJi  Revenue.  Within  tiie 
last  ten  years  a  m»es  of  impnrtnnt  details  has  been  laid  before  parliament, 
!  relative  to  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the  Prot«BlaDt  establishment ;  but, 
either  from  inability  or  reluctance  in  the  parties  interested  to  communi- 
cate the  requisite  information,  our  knowledge  is  stilt  far  from  complete  nn<l 
accurate  on  this  interesting  branch  of  public  statistics.  Upon  the  authoiitv 
4^  documents  so  communicated  we  shall,  however,  in  great  part,  found 
I  oar  exposition;  and  thus,  by  relying  on  the  statements  of  the  clei^ 
themselves,  their  registrars,  and  other  dependent  officials,  we  shall  at 
least  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  arrived,  through  a  prejudiced 
medium,  at  an  exaggerated  result. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  revenues  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy. 

'  *  The  incomes  of  the  bishops  are  derived  principally  from  land,  but  parUy 

fiom  tithe.     In  some  dioceses,  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  afoarlh  part 

ttf  the  tithes  of  almost  every  parish  is  paid  to  the  bishop ;  affording 

decisive  testimony  of  the  ancient  fourfold  division  of  parochial  tithes, 

and  of  the  veracity  of  the  allegation  of  those  who  affirm  that  the  poor 

•were  formerly  entitled  lo  share  equally  with  the  bishop  and  priest  In  the 

produce  of  this  impost.     The  practice,  however,  is  not  universal ;  and 

the  revenues  of  the  bishoprics  chiefly  arise  from  their  immense  landed 

ites.     In  the  sewion  of  1 834,  returns  wore  made  to  parliament  of 

I  die  number  of  acres  attached  to  the  several  Irish  sees.*     These  returns 

'  fere  very  incomplete,  and  were  mostly  compiled  by  the  registrara  from 

the  fallnciouB  representntions  of  the  tenantry.    Three  dioceses,  Dromore, 

I  Dotvn,  and  Raphoe,  made  no  return  at  all ;  alleging  that,  on  examining 

I   Ibe  leases  of   the    church   lands,    it   was   found  they  did  not  mention 

he  number  of  acres  demised."     In  the  return  from  Armagh,  it  is 

[  nmarked  that    the  number  of  acres  has   been    calculated  from   the 

npresentatiuiis  of  the  tenants,  but "  the  lands  have  never  been  survey  fil." 

'Of  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  in  these  reports,  we  may  judge  from  the 

J   tKt  subsequently  ascertained,  that,  in  one  of  them,  there  was  a  tiifltng 

[  MniBsion  of  thirteen  thoumnd  acree.     Enough,  however,  may  be  col • 

I-  lected  from  them  to  show  the  vast  extent  of  ecclesiastical  property:  in 

\  &ct,  it  is  clear  that  the  bishops'  lands  are  held,  leased,  and  managed 

t  Vnch  upon   the   same  liberal   scale    and    principle   that   lands   are   in 

}  Australia,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  the  conjectural  estimates  by 

r  Wakefield,  and  other  statists,  of  what  their  immense  incomes,  either 

I  actually  are,  or  might  be  made,  under  an  improved  system  of  tenure 

d  cultivation,  are  not  remote  from  the  truth.      We  shall   insert   the 

■  Bomber  of  acres  returned  by  fourteen  sees;  the  acres  are  Irish,  which 

[ '-nskes  the  amount  abont  one -third  less  than  it  would  be  in  English  acres. 
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Number  of  Acra  of  Land  belonging  to  fourteen  Irish  Sees. 

Name  See  Quantity  of 

^*™®-  ^^®'  See-Lands. 

John  George  Beresford,  D,D,  •  •  •  •  Armagh 63,270 

Power  Le  Poer  Trench,  B.D Tuam 49,281 

William  Knox,  D,D. Derry     94,836 

John  Leslie,  D,D. Elphin    31,832 

James  Verschoyle,  D.D.    Killala    34,672 

Robert  Tottenham,  D.D, Clogher 27,070 

Nathaniel  Alexander,  D.D, Meath    18,374 

George  De  la  Poer  Beresford,  D.D.  Kilmore 47,361 

William  Magee,  D.D. Dublin    21,781 

Thomas  St.  Laurence,  D.D. Cork  and  Ross    22,755 

John  Brinkley,  D.D.     •••••  Cloyne 15,871 

Richard  Laurence,  D.  C.L.    ••••••  Cashei    13,392 

Robert  Fowler,  D.D.    ••  Ossory    13,391 

Richard  Bourke,  D.D. Waterford  ....     9,996 


Total,  in  Irish  acres 463,962* 


Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Irish  exchequer,  estimates 
the  lands  belonging  to  all  the  sees  to  amount  to  617,598  Irish  acres, 
which  are  equal  to  about  990,000  English  acres.f  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  demesne  lands  attached  to  the  episcopal  residences,  and  which, 
by  the  same  authority,  are  said  to  vary  from  1 00  to  500  acres  each ; 
making  the  entire  patrimony  of  the  bishops  about  623,598  acres ;  or, 
according  to  Beaufort*s  map  of  Ireland,  one  nineteenth  of  the  entire 
soil  of  the  kingdom.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  enough  for  the  main- 
tenance of  twenty- two  bishops,  especially  when  it  is  considered  a 
population  of  eight  millions  is  to  be  supported  out  of  the  remainder. 

However,  the  area  grasped  by  the  right  reverend  fathers  affords  an 
inaccurate  idea  of  their  incomes.  Mr.  Baron  Foster  supposes  the 
average  value  of  the  see-lands  to  be  205.  per  acre.  Even  at  this  low 
rate,  the  bishops'  lands,  if  out  of  lease,  would  yield  a  total  revenue  of 
£623,598,  averaging  £28,340  to  each  prelate.  Some  of  the  wealthier 
sees,  as  those  of  Derry,  Armagh,  Tuam,  and  Elphin,  would  have 
incomes,  respectively,  of  £94,836,  £63,270,  £49,281,  and  £31,832, 
exclusive  of  what  might  be  derived  from  tithes,  patronage,  and  other 
sources.  But  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  tenures  precludes  the  bishops 
from  realizing  incomes  to  this  amount.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  the 
occupying  tenantry  are  the  bishops'  tenants  ;  the  immediate  lessees  hold 
from  the  bishops  for  the  term  of  21  years ;  the  bishops  renew  the  leases 
from  year  to  year,  always  leaving  21  years  unexpired ;  the  rent  reserved 

*  Parliamentaiy  Papers,  vol.  xxi.  No.  402,  Session  1824. 
t  Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  ix.  page  75,  Session  1825. 
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I  to  the  bishops  ia  mo«dy  the  old  rent  payable  in  the  tuuu  ul'  Cliiirlce  II., 
I  which  has  becnme  ahnost  nomiDBl,  and  the  real  iQcomes  of  the  bishopB 
I'lKoceed  from  the  annual ^nes  for  renewing  the  leases.  Now  these  fines 
wually  amount  to  about  one-fifth  of  what  an  ordinary  landlord  would 
receive  for  rent.  So  Ihat,  if  tho  actual  worth  of  the  see  lauds  be 
[  £623^98,  the  «um  ordinarily  received  does  not  exceed  £124,719. 

We  have  thon^ht  it  expedient  to  explain  this,  because  it  is  a  subject 
M  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension.     Tlie  fact  is, 
)  the  spiritual  tenures  are  one  great  obstacle  to  agricultural  improvement 
Ireland.     The  Church  is  a  principal  proprietor  nf  the  soil,  but  the 
Lst  tracts  ehe  holds  can  never  be  cultivaleid  to  advantage  under  the 
.    uncertainties  of  the  existing  system.      Much  of  the  land  is   rough  pas- 
are,  bog,  anil  mountain,  which  requireB,  in  the  first  instance,  a  great 
txpenditure   to   render   productive;  but  who  would   risk   capital  in   the 
BiKlertaking  with  a  lease  which,  bylaw,  cannot  exct^fij  twenty-one  years ; 
or  with  a  certainty  of  having  a  fine  levied  on  its  renewal,  augniented 
ID  exact  proportion  to  the  money  and  labour  expended  in  improvement? 
I  Again,  an  ecclesiastical  tenant  is  never  sure  of  hie  landlord,  being  con- 
Mantly  liable  to  be  changed  not  onlj'  by  death  but  translation.     New 
I  lords,  as  the  proverb  Bays,  oflen  bring  new  laws.     Although  the  usual 
t  «onrse  is  to  renew  every  year  at  one-fifth  of  the  real  worth,  yet  some 
prelates  act  differently ;  they  will  have  surveys  made— demand  exorbi- 
tant fines— or  wait  the  fall  of  the  leases,  which  are  relet  at  a  nominal 
L  not,  perhaps,  to  their  own  relations.      From  these  causes  arises  the 
nan -improvement  uniformly  remarked  in  the  condition  of  the  church 
I  huids.     It  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  pubhc  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and 
I   0ie  practice   is  as  little   favourable  to  tlie   interests  of  the  bishops   as  to 
I  tfiose  of  the  lessees,  by  rendering  the  incomes  of  the  former  not  only 
[  MSB  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  but  uncertain,  varying,  as  they  do, 
>idi  the  amount  of  the  fines,  or  perhaps  they  lose  the  fines  altogether, 
I  the  tenants  electing  to  run  out  their  lenses,  and  thus  the  advantnge  stands 
[  ,Orer  to  the  succeeding  diocesan. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  bishops,  from  estates,  tithes,  bro- 
J  '^rage  in  livings  and  other  means,  contrive  to  make  a  very  profitable 
I  -Cnuade.  Upon  no  less  authority  than  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  xliit. 
7  p,  483)  their  incomes  are  stated  to  average  £10,000  a  year  each,  or 
[  £220,000  in  the  whole.  The  patronage  of  an  Irish  bishop,  of  which 
!  shall  hereafter  speak,  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  income  of  his 
B.  The  vast  revenues  appendant  to  the  bishoprics  may  be  inferred 
I  from  the  immense  wealth  the  prelates  leave  behind  them.  A  former 
I  Bishop  of  Clogher,  (the  predecessor  of  the  soldier-bishop,)  who  had  been 
[  Cambridge  tutor  to  Lord  Westmorland,  went  over  to  Ireland  without  a 
[  jmUing,  and  continued  in  his  bishopric  for  eight  vears,  and,  at  the 
'  end  of  that  time,  died  worth  between  £300,000  and  ^£400,000.  It  was 
•tated,  by  Sir  John  Newport,*  that  three  bishops,  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  had  left  the  enormous  sum  of  £700,000  to  their  families. 
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Of  the  extent  of  the  estates  of  the  Deans  and  ChapterSy  we  have 
no  means  of  forming  an  estimate,  there  having  heen  no  return  hiid 
before  parliament  of  the  real  property  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporations. 
Many  of  the  dignities  as  well  as  the  sees  are  known  to  be  extremely 
valuable.  The  Deanery  of  Down,  for  example,  in  1790,  was  worth 
£2000  per  annum;  in  1810,  it  let  for  £3700.*  By  comparing  the 
cathedral  and  collegiate  establishments  of  Ireland  with  those  of  England, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  form  a  conjecture  of  their  relative  value. 
In  England  the  income  of  the  Deans  and  Chapters  is  £494,000 ;  but, 
as  the  number  of  members  of  these  corporations  is  double  what  it  is  in 
Ireland,  it  is  probable  their  endowments  exceed  in  the  same  proportion. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  Deans  and  Chapters  have  estates 
and  endowments  a  little  exceeding  those  of  the  Irish  Bishoprics,  and 
producing  a  total  revenue  of  £250,000  per  annum. 

Next  in  order  let  us  advert  to  the  incomes  of  the  Parochial  Clergy, 
^m  tithes  and  glebe.  Ireland  contains  18,000,000  of  English  acres 
of  land,  of  which  900,000  pay  nothing  to  the  church ;  4,000,000  pay 
from  endowments  about  one-third  of  their  tithes,  and  the  remaining 
13,000,000  and  upwards  are  liable  to  pay  full  tithes.  The  share  which 
the  clergy  actually  derive  from  the  soil  will  be  best  ascertained  from 
the  valuations  of  the  Tithe  Commissioners,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Goulbum's  statute.  Compositions  under  this  act  continue  in 
force  twenty-one  years  when  tha  original  right  to  tithes  revives y  and 
vary  in  amount  every  third  year,  if  the  average  price  of  wheat  or  oats 
fluctuates  one-tenth. f  Had  this  act  been  exdusively  framed  by  a  con- 
clave of  tithe-eaters,  it  could  not  have  more  adroitly  guaranteed  their 
interests;  and  this  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  provision  which 
provides  that  the  tenant  may  deduct  his  share  of  the  composition  from 
the  landlord's  rent,  and,  if  in  arrear,  it  must  be  paid  in  preference  to 
debt,  rent,  or  taxes — that  is,  the  parson's  claim  must  have  priority  of 
that  of  a  creditor,  the  landlord,  or  even  the  Kino.  It  is  a  most 
cunningly  devised  measure  for  perpetuating,  without  lightening,  a  most 
grievous  burden.  A  design  is  entertained  by  the  Heads  of  the  Church 
to  introduce  a  similar  project  into  England,  but  we  trust  the  intentioti 
will  be  frustrated.  Its  direct  tendency  is  to  fasten  on  the  conmiunitj 
the  tithe-tax  like  the  land-tax ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  is 
paid  by  the  landlord,  but  the  former  would  have  to  be  paid  by  die 
tenants,  and  augment  with  every  increase  in  capital  and  industry.  Its 
tendency  is  also  to  make  the  pastors  completely  independent  of  their 
congregations,  converting  the  former  into  annuitants  who  derive  their 
incomes  as  independently  of  their  parishioners  as  if  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  The  motives  for  residence  will  be  still  further  lessened ; 
many  parsons  before,  from  having  few  or  no  hearers,  had  little  induce- 
ment, from  the  claims  of  duty,  to  reside  on  their  livings,  but  now  they 
will  not  even  have  the  tithes  to  look  af^er,~no  need  of  watching  the 


*  Wakefield's  Statistical  Account  of  Ireland,  p.  469. 
t  The  Compodtion-Act,  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  99,  s.  4S. 
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growth  of  potatoes,  the  increase  of  fsnn  slock,  nor  extension  of  tillage ; 
their  composition' money,  like  the  reot  of  the  absentee -landlord,  may 
be  remitted  whole  and  entire  to  ihem  at  London,  Paris,  Bath,  orwhat- 
Bver  place  they  may  select  as  best  calculated  for  unobserved  luxurioua 
indulgence. 

However,  let  us  attend  to  the  tcorkings  of  Ihia  precious  scheme  of 
Lord  Wellesley's  Irish  adminiat ration,  and  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
value  of  parochial  tithes.  But  first  we  must  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  rapacious  manner  in  which  church -pre  ferment  has  been  cut  up  in 
Ireland;  bow  the  parishes  have  been  compressed  into  unions;  how  the 
onions  have  been  dove-tailed  into  enormous  pluralities;  how  the  plu- 
ralities and  unions  together  have  been  tacked  to  dignities  and  offices ; 
and  how  all  these  good  things,  like  so  many  bunches  of  grapes  on  a 
Wring,  have  been  heaped  on  the  Beresfords,  Laurences,  Saurina,  and 
rlunkets,  as  the  price  of  impoverishing  and  oppressing  the  Irish  peasant. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  there  are  in  Ireland  2450  parishes.  Now, 
as  no  parish  (though  some  districts  or  portions  of  land  are)  is  wholly 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  each  parish  ought  to  have  at  least 
one  resident  minister,  one  church,  one  parsonage- house,  and  one  glebe. 
This  is  the  ecclesiastical  stale  which  ought  to  subsist.  Instead  of  which 
there  are  only,  according  to  clerical  authority.  oTie  thoitsanil  and 
leventy-^ve  rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates  in  all  Ireland,  and 
of  these  not  more  than  two-thirds  are  said  to  reside  on  their  benefices.* 
In  the  whole  2450  parishes  there  are  only  1100  churches,  and  of  these 
churches  474  have  been  built  within  the  last  century  by  means  of  grants 
of  public  money.  There  are  only  771  glebe-houaes,  and  tbough  there 
»re  tome  benefices  with  two  or  three  glebes,  containing  4000  acres, 
there  ore  many  parishes  without  any  glebe  at  all,  the  land,  through 
negligence  or  abuse,  having  been  lost  or  alienated,  it  not  being  unusual 
to  find  a  patch  of  ground,  designated  as  glebe,  situate  in  the  middle  of 
*  gentleman's  lawn  or  part  of  his  demesne,  to  which  he  lays  claim  in 
virtue  of  some  patent  right,  granting  him  the  lands  and  tenements  of  a 
church  for  ever.  It  follows  from  this  that  there  are  more  than  three 
parishes  to  every  resident  incumbent;  there  is  less  than  one  church  to 
every  two  parishes ;  and,  if  every  parish  had  ita  pastor,  as  it  ought, 
there  would  be  nearly  four  parsons  to  live  in  every  glebe-house. 

To  accommodate  these  dilapidations  unit  inconsistencies  the  policy  of 
consolidating  the  parishes  into  VNiONH  lias  been  resorted  to.  As  in 
maoy  parishes  there  were  neither  hearers  nor  a  church  there  could  be 
no  need  of  the  services  of  an  officiating  minister.  In  these  parishes  it 
would  have  been  rational  either  to  have  abolished  the  tithe  or  applied 
the  produce  of  it  to  some  other  purpose  than  the  support  of  a  sinecure 
rector  or  vicar.  But  this  did  not  accord  with  the  temporal  interests  of 
the  church.  Hence  the  e.xpcdient  of  unions  of  parishes  ;  that  is,  clus- 
ters of  parishes,  in  various  numbers,  from  two   to  a  dozen   and  more. 


■  Ecclemsliral  Iteiiiiittri  «f  lieland  fur  ISSd,  p.  i 
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hare  beea  compresud  inUi  a  girtgle  benefice,  forming  oae  presentation, 
held  by  a  single  incumbent,  aod  tbis  intiumbent,  perhaps,  a  pluraliat. 
holdipg  twoornioreof  thesDecdeBiastical  cooglomeratione.  In  England 
a  similar  abuse  prevails ;  it  frequently  happeniog  that  two  or  more  rec- 
tories, vicarages,  or  parochial  chapelries  are  held  ctitn,  or  with,  others. 
fonnin^  a  single  benefice ;  but  tbe  instances  are  neither  so  numerous 
nor  outrageous  as  in  Ireland.  In  the  latter  countiy  unions  may  be 
found  thirty-six  Irish  miles  in  length,  containing  aa  many  square  miles 
of  territory  as  some  of  the  petty  kingdoms  uodcr  tbe  Heptarchy.  One 
iinion,  that  of  Bumchurcb,  in  tbe  dtoeese  of  Oasor}',  formed  by  an  act 
of  tbe  privy  council,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  king  and  the  bishop  alter- 
nately, consists  of  no  fewer  than  thirteen  parishes.  Here  is  a  bene- 
fice !  If  a  man  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  as  is  not  impossible, 
two  or  three  such  benefices,  he  is  more  like  a  bishop  at  the  head  of  a 
diocese  than  a  parish  priest. 

Of  the  whole  2450  parishes  there  are  only  749  held  single,  the  re- 
maining 1701  parishes  having  been  consolidated  into  517  unions,  form- 
ing, in  the  whole,  126<i  parochial  benefices.  Tbe  territorial  contents  of 
the  benefices  vary  in  different  districts.  Acc<»ding  to  Mr.  Erck,  in  tbe 
northern,  southern,  and  eastern  provinces,  they  average  6544  Irish 
acres,  or  upwards  of  ten  square  miles,  with  the  e.iception  of  those  i 
the  dioceses  of  Clogher  and  KilluJoe,  and  lu  the  three  wei 
of  Elphin,  Clonfort,  and  Killala,  where  they  average  froi 
acres;  in  the  dioceses  of  Derry,  Kilmore,  Rapboe, 
Achonry.  they  average  from  12  to  15,000  acres;  and  i 
diocese  of  Tuam  they  average  tbe  enormous  area  of  25,81 
union  benefices  have  been  constituted  under  different  t 
parliament,  by  charter,  by  act  of  council,  by  license  of  the  bishops; 
and  sonie  ore  of  such  ancient  dale  that  the  period  and  mode  of  tbeir 
origin  cannot  be  traced.  All  tbe  unions  are  permanent  e.tcept  those 
under  episcopal  authority,  which  enure  only  during  the  life  of  the  in- 
cumbeni,  when  tbe  parishes  may  revert  to  their  original  state.  But  if 
an  union  bas  been  once  formed  it  is  generally  continued  to  successive 
incumbents,  and  it  is  not  likely  the  buthops  will  dissolve  them,  espe< 
cially  if  they  happen  to  be,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  the  patrons.  In  fact, 
''  '  '  y  the  beads  of  the  church,  whose  duty  consisted  in  the  mainte- 
of  more  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline,  that  the  abuse  of  unions 
bas  been  cbieSy  encouraged.  Of  the  517  unions  230  are  of  episcopal 
I,  and  126  more  hare  been  established  under  an  authority  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  bishops, — namely,  tbe  privy  council  of  Ireland. 
We  subjoin  a  classification  of  the  unions  now  Bub»iii(tiug,  as  we  collect 
them  from  the  £cclesiaslicai  Register  for  1830,  pp.  14,  15.*    So  long 

■  This  work  ii  by  John  C.  Erck,  A.M.,  LL.B.  and  publiabml  In  Dublin.  It 
la  an  elaborate  and  well-compiled  prtSonaaocr,  abounding  in  much  curious  aad 
useful  inforaalion,  of  great  intercBt  to  thoss  enjoying  and  aspiring  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal emnlumeots;  but,  linving  bpen  edited  under  tlir  sanclion  or  the  Board  of 
First  Fruits,  the  Kdilorhas  been  carul'ul  nut  lo  aflbnl  (he  sliithlvst  Eliuips« 
uf  the  dlscipiioe  and  iniiae me  amount  and  maladminislratioa  uf  the  revenues  of 
(liD  Irish  church. 


n  dioceses 
n  10  to  12,000 
Ardfcrt,  and 
n  tbe  western 
"  0  acres.  The 
lutborities,  by 
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7  cemented  hare  Mme  of  theie  anioiu  become, 
tint  the  bonndarie*  of  tbe  parishes  of  which  they  consist  it  is  e^treinely 
<fiffic«ilt,  if  not  impOHible,  to  trace ;  and  there  are  among  the  apologists 
of  M^enastieal  atrases  those  who  would  avail  themselves  of  this  circam' 
atanee,  and  boldly  affirm  that  the  parishes  in  some  unions  sre  not  dis- 
tioct  parishes,  only  toion  lands,  and  this  though  the  denomination  and 
namaa  of  the  parishes  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  titles  of  every  incum- 
bent! 


A   Statetwnt  exhibiting 
Pariihes  in 

the   Number  of  Unions,    the    Number  of 
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Having  explained  the  nature  of  unions  and  their  territorial  magnitude, 
the  reader  will  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  value  of  Irish  beoefices, 
and  he  must  be  convinced  what  a  fortunate  aspirant  he  must  be  who 
happens  to  be  presented  with  two  or  more  such  benefices,  besides  digni- 
ties and  offices,  especially  if  he  have  not — as  is  possible — a  church  in 
any  of  them  to  preach  in,  nor  a  single  Protestant  to  whom  he  need  read 
prayers.  Of  the  annual  worth  of  a  portion  of  the  emoluments  of  many 
benefices  we  have  authentic  means  of  judging,  from  the  returns  laid 
before  parliament,  of  the  amount  of  the  compositions  for  tithes  in  nearly 
one-half  the  whole  number  of  parishts  in  Ireland.  The  returns  ordered 
during  last  session  we  hare  not  yet  seen  ;  but,  from  the  latest  preceding 
returns,*  we  learn  that  1 151  parishes  had  compounded  for  their  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  tithes  to  the  amount  of  £329,644.  In  Ireland,  as  in 
England,  there  is  great  dbpsrity  in  the  value  of  liTiogs ;  some  are  ex- 
tremely small  and  insignificant,  while  others,  according  to  the  admission 
of  his  grace  of  Armagh,  are  worth  £2300  per  annum.  We  are  as 
averse  to  the  pennry  of  one  part  of  the  church  as  to  the  corruptive 
opulence  of  another ;  for  we  dislike  all  extremoa  of  condition,  and  are 
quite  of  Aoua's  opinion  in  thinking  that  neither  excess  of  riches  nor 
poverty  is  for  the  good  of  individuals.  The  list  of  parishes  we  subjoin 
has  been  taken  almost  at  random  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns :  it 
will  show  the  actual  sums  now  paid  by  parishes  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and,  as 
the  UNIONS  are  enclosed  in  crotchets,  it  will  be  seen  what  monstrosities 
■ome  of  them  are.  The  composition-money  put  down  is  for  clerical 
tithes  only  ;  the  amount  pud  for  impropriate  tithes  is  omitted,  as  not 


•  Parliamentar;  Paper,  No.  360,  Session  1888. 
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forming  part  of  the  income  of  the  incumbent.  In  some  unions  all  the 
parishes  hare  not  yet  compounded ;  in  others  the  compositions  have  been 
quashed  by  the  bishops,  (who  have  a  veto  on  these  agreements,)  as  not 
being  adequate  to  their  reputed  value.  The  names  of  the  patrons  and 
present  incumbents  have  been  collected  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Regis- 
ter of  Ireland. 


Statement  of  the  Sums  agreed  to  be  paid,  under  the  Composition- A  cty 
by  several  Parishes  in  lieu  of  Tithes,  and  the  Names  of  the  pre- 
sent Incumbents  and  Patrons. 


[Those  Parishes  marked  X  Are  not  compounded  for.] 


Incumbent  Patron. 

Edward  Hincks     Trin.  Col.  Dublin 

Francis  Hall Trin.  Col.  Dublin 

Charles  Atkinson Archb.  Armagh 

Hon,  C.  Knox.  •••••• 


E.Stopford  . 
G.  Blacker  • 
J.  Campbell  • 
W.  Pinching 
J.  G.  Porter  < 
W.AthiU... 


Archb.  Armagh    < 

Archb.  Armagh 
Archb.  Armagh 
Archb.  Armagh 
Bp.  Clog  her  •  •  •• 
Bp.  Clog  her  •  •  •  • 
Bp.  Clog  her 


T.  DeLacy 

W,  KeUett 
W.  Pratt . 
R.  Symes 


Bp.  Meath 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


The  King  • 
Bp.  Meath 
Bp.  Connor  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


A.  Leslie     •  • •  The  King 


G.  Macartney 
W.  Knox  . . . . 
A.Ross 


Marq.  Donegal 


{ 


•  •  • 


A.  W.  Pomeroy 
J.W.Ormsby   • 

W.Knox 

R.  Babington    • 


Bp.  Derry 

!  Skinner s Com.  In        u 
London        }  ^'^^«' 
Bp.  Derry  •  •  •  • 
Trin.  Col.  Dublin 
Bp.  Derry   •  •  •  • 
Bp.  Derry 


Amount  of 
Parish.       Composition. 

Artrea     £738 

Arboe 507 

Creggan 1050 

Camteel 406 

Aughaloo    609 

Derrynoose    •  •  •  •  646 

Drumcree 650 

Forkhill 650 

Carrickmacross  •  •  646 

Donaghmoine     •  •  953* 

Findonagh      •  •  •  •  600 

Kells 553 

Duleene 200 

Rathboyne 277 

Burry  I 

Moynalty 550 

Enniskeen 900 

Ballymoney    •  •  •  •  1015 

Ahoghill     1015 

Skerry   419 

Racavan 295 

Ballynascreen  .  •  •  623 


•  •  • 


Bovevagh  •  •  •  • 
Cappagh  •  •  •  • 
Clonleigh  •  •  •  • 
Cumber  Lower. 


650 

580 

1000 

840 

560 


*  The  lay  tithes  of  this  parish  have  been  compounded  for  £476,  making  the 
total  amount  of  composition  £1429  a-year. 
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iDcomlMiiL  Patron. 

F.  Gouldsbury Bp.  Derry  >  ■  ■  ■ 

A.T.  Hamiltoa Marq.  Abercorn 

Sir  J,  I«ighton The  Lightom   ■  • 

F.  Brownlow Bp.  Derry    •  •  •  • 

J.  S.  Knox    Bp.  Derry   ■  •  ■  • 

O.  M.Causluid    Bp.  Derry    ■••• 

3.  Jones    Bp.  Derry    •••• 

R-AQott TIte  King 

J.  Uwher Trin.  Col.  Dublin 

E.  Bowen Marq.  Abercom, 

H.  E.  Boyd   • . .  . Bp.  Dromore    •  • 

G.  Crawford Bp.Ardagh--  •■ 

W.  Bourne    Dtike  of  Leiiuter 

H.  Joly     Dukeo/Leituter 

S.  D.  Wingfield     Lord  Digby  •  ■  ■ 

R.  Vicars The  King 


Amount  of 
Pariih.       Compotitioii. 
Cumber  Upper    •  •  £740 


Donagheodj  • 
Don^lunare  •  •  • 
Leekp&trick    •  •  ■ 
Ma(;he«ra 

Umey 

RaptuK  •  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

Raymochy 

C  Tftughboyne,  7 
lAU&untfl.-i   ' 

Dnnnaragb    ■  •  • 

C  Clongesl) 

l^KiUoe 535 


Hni.J.Boi]Tke>< 


•  The  King" 


G.  Stevenson 


■  Marq.  Ormonde 


J.B.Ridge TheKing--- 

M.  Honck     Bp.  Ottory  • 

H.  P.  EJrington    Bp.  Ferns     ■ 

P.Browne     The  King--' 

W.Hore Bp.  Femt   - 

M.CharterB Bp.  Femt    - 


Rathangon*! 

ClonsMt 

BEdlinakill 

'GessbiU ' 

(  Coolbaoagiier-  • ' 

}  Ardea 

t  Aghavoe  .  •  •  •  •  ■ 

\  Comer 

(  Callsn    

\  CooUgli 

jTullomain  -t-.. 
SToUaroan  t 
/KiUaloet 
VBaUycallaa  \ 

Eirke 

rRatbdowny    ••• 

^Glaabaret 

(Kildelgyl 

Templeshsmbo. 

SgilmM-fcflngnw  ,. 
Ma^oH 
KilkOTaa 
Kilnehne    **••■ 

Kilnub 

(Clone      

^Kilbri<i« 

^Fanu 


1350 
1440 
646 
1015 
1000 
700 
900" 
650 


1569 
937 


553 


1292 
276 


550 
383 


f  Feiw  baa  cMBponded  for  ila  ii .     . 
IB  pajable  bjr  this  pariah  tor  laj  awl  «■ 


la  tilke  fer  £MS,  sakiac  Ihc 
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pKtroD. 

H.  MooK Bp.  Ferns    ••• 

A. Lord Arckb.  Cashell 

J.  Pennefather Archb.  Cashell 


T.  P.  LeFann  - 
C.  P.  Cooto  ■-■ 
W.  Galway   ■•• 


•  Bp.Emly 
■  Bp.Emly 

•  Bp.  Emly  •  ■ 


-"">"-'"■ T'S-Jri^": 


.  Sir  E.  Denny  • 


Vican  Choral   Vicars  Choral  • 

J.Scott    The  King     •■• 


•  Bp.Cork- 


In.  Cork  . 


W.  Harvey 

J.  Jervoia Bp.  Cork 

A.  Trail     The  King  §■  Bp. 

T.  Kenny Bp.  Cloyne  •••• 

Hon-G-delaP-BeresfordBp.  Cloyne  •■•• 

J. Hingslone Bp.  Cloyne  •••• 

J.HingstoDe Bp.  Cloyne  •••• 

A.  Champagne Bp.  Cloyne  •  •  •  • 

M.  Purcell    Fitzgerald  ■ .  • . 


Parish.      CompMiliOD. 

Camew £830 

J  TempleWnhy 500 

<  Loughmore  . 249 

(  Anuther  parish  J 

(KilloBCully 323 

iKilvolane    461 

\  Kitnerath    303 

(Kilcomenty     ..••  323 

JAWnplon    650 

JTough 250 

Doon 830 

( Kitmastulla    ••-•  318 

iTeiupleichnJIy  .  ••  406 

(  Ciwile  Island  ■  •  -  ■  638 

JBalivncuithkDe   •■  460 

JDysert    173 

( Killentienitt    283 

(  BallynahagliBh    ••  230 

\Anna 332 

^Cloherbiian    ....  332 

)Caher 226 

/KiUoDCan    160 

'  Glanbeagh 130 

JLismore  I 

Mocollop    1569 

JTubrid    955 

(  Bollybacon 461 

f  Moyiddy     507 

<  Kilbonane 208 

(Aglish    379 

<  Kilnaglory 325 

\  Athnowen 425 

(Kilmichael 692 

I  Mncloueigh    •  •  •  ■  250 

Skull 850 

Donoughmore    •  •  1 100 

(  Inniscarra 636 

IMalthy    513 

Whitechurch  •  •  •  •  784 

Aghabulloguc .  •  •  750 

Castlclyona 571* 

Duugoumcy  ■•••  664 
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Amount  of 
Incumbent.  Patron.  Parish.      Composition. 

rKilworth     £170 

T.Newenham Bp,  C/oy.e '•  •  •  J  J^^^-^^  ^30 

C  Kilcrumper     •  •  •  •      220 
J.  Lombard    •• Bp.  Cloyne  •  •  "      Kilshannick    »•-.      738 

^p»'- ^/'•^•"'•^-••{Ser/ ::::::  11^ 

i  Kilmore 323 

G.  Holmes    •  •  •  •  Bp.  Killaloe  •  •  •  •  \  Kilnaneave     •  •  •  •  315 

t  Lisbonny    323 

(  Aglishcloghane  ••  161 

E.  Price   Bp.  Killaloe  •  •  •  •  -^  Lorrha    438 

C  Dorrha 415 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  composition- 
money  paid  in  lieu  of  tithes,  in  some  unions,  amounts  to  £1410,  £1407, 
£1554,  £1569,  and  £1758 ;  and  that  single  parishes  have  come  down 
to  the  tune  of  £1050,  £1200,  £1350,  and  £1440,  in  order  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  secular  visitations  of  the  spiritual  locust.  These 
sums,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  the  conjectural  estimates  of 
individuals  imperfectly  informed  of  the  worth  of  parochial  tithes ;  they 
are  public  and  authentic  returns,  founded  on  an  average  and  impartial 
valuation.  It  must,  also,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  composition  is  a 
net  payment,  obtained  without  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  tithes,  or 
the  expense  of  proctors  or  middlemen,  and  the  receipt  of  which  is  better 
secured  than  the  landlord's  rent  or  the  public  taxes. 

Many  of  the  incumbents  enjoying  these  really  fat  livings  are  plu» 
ralists,  holding  other  parochisd  benefices,  beside  dignities  and  offices. 
The  names  of  the  honourable  Charles  Knox,  the  honourable  Greorge 
de  la  Poer  Beresford,  the  honourable  Joseph  Bourke,  and  other  well- 
known  signatures,  are  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  their  connexions  with 
the  episcopacy  and  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  It  would  require  pages  fully 
to  sec  forth  the  fEunilies,  connexions,  and  influence;  the  sinecures, 
places,  offices,  and  pensions  by  which  some  of  these  honourables  have 
sent  forth  their  absorbents  into  the  substance  of  Church  and  State. 
There  is  one  man,  however,  James  Hingstone  by  name,  who,  as 
far  as  we  know,  is  not  of  noble  blood,  unless  it  be  by  some  lefl-handed 
tilt ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  reaped  a  plentiful  harvest.  He  has  com* 
pounded  for  the  tithes  of  two  parishes,  that  of  Whitechurch  for  £784, 
and  that  of  Aghabullogue  for  £750,  making  a  snug  income  of  £1534 
per  annum.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  extent  of  his  endowments. 
He  is,  also,  rector  of  Subulter,  and  prebendary  and  vicar-general  of 
Cbyne.  His  son,  James  Hingstone,  is  vicar  of  Clonmult,  and  vicar- 
choral  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Colman's.  It  were  easy  to  give 
similar  illustration  of  the  rest:  but,  to  avoid  repetition,  we  must  reserve 
particulars  to  a  subsequent  List  of  Irish  Pluralists. 

Mr.  Ooulbum*s  bait  has  taken  so  well  that  it  is  prabable,  in  a  few 
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-e,  nil  the  parishes  in  Ireland  will  httve  compouniltxt  Ibr  their 
tithes :  the  process  of  tJie  meaBure,  up  to  the  presi^iit,  will  appear 
from  the  subjoined  statement,  exhibiiuig  the  mimher  of  parishes  thnt 
have  already  compounded  in  the  four  provincea,  the  proportion  between 
lay   and   ecclesiastical   tithe,    Bnd   the   avera^   composition   of  each 


ProTincee. 

No.  of 

ParisbcB. 

[T^S. 

Church  Tithe 

Total  U;  anc 
Chnrch. 

Average  of 
<^wb  Pariih. 

Dublin    ■■ 
Cashel     .  - 
Tuam 

287 
248 
446 
170 

£12,308 
13,813 
19,731 
5,751 

£89,407 
55,709 

105,683 
27,237 

£101,716 
69,522 
125,415 
32,989 

£354 
280 
281 
195 

Total   .. 

1151 

51,603 

278,036 

329,642 

286 

From  the  results  of  the  compositions  already  futercd  into  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  the  value  of  tithes  in  all  Ireland.  Of  the  1151  parishes, 
the  average  rate  of  composition  for  each  parish,  for  impropriate  tithe,  is 
£45:10,  for  church  tithe  £241,  and  for  ecclesiastical  and  lay  tithca 
tf^ther  £286.  Sopposing  the  nhole  2450  parishes  to  compound  for 
tithes  at  the  same  average  rale,  the  annual  value  of  impropriate  tithes 
is  £101,475,  of  church  tithes  £590,450.  making  the  total  burden  im- 
posed by  tithes,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  on  tlie  entire  kingdom,  amount 
tA£l]91,925  per  annum. 

But  the  ecclesiastical  tithes  of  £590,450  per  annum  constitute  only 
one  item  in  the  yearly  emoluments  of  the  parochial  clergy.  They  have, 
also,  glebe-houses,  extensive  glebes,  minister's  money,  and  church-fees. 
In  Ireland,  "  all  things  seem  oddly  made  and  every  thing  amiss." 
Many  benefices  have  neither  glel>e-houBe  nor  glebe-land ;  while  others 
hare  two  glebe-houses  each,  and  two  or  more  glebes,  comprising  a 
superficial  area  of  2000  acres.  One-third  of  the  benefices  are  destitute 
of  any  glebe  whatever,  and,  consequently,  of  any  residence ;  while  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  benefices  are  estimated  to  possess  glebe- 
land  to  the  enormous  extent  of  91,137  acres.  Supposing,  ivith  Mr. 
Baron  Foster,  the  glebe  to  be  worth,  on  an  average,  only  £1  per  acre, 
it  forms  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  yearly  revenue  of  the 
beneficed  clergy. 

Another  source  of  clerical  emolument  is  that  termed  minUter't 
money,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  tithes,  and  which,  as  we  have  no 
BBBeesment  levied  in  the  same  way  in  England,  it  will  be  proper  to 
explain.  In  cities  and  towns  corporate,  where  there  are  small  or  no 
tithes,  a  power  is  vested  in  the  Lord  Lientenant,  authorising,  by  a 
commission,  valuations  to  be  made,  from  time  tn  time,  of  every  house; 
upon  a  return  of  such  valuations,  in  which  no  house  may  be  rated 
above  £60,  the  I/>rd  Lieutenant  and  six  more  of  the  privy -council  ore 
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Bmpowered  lo  a^igess  each  house,  in  a  yearly  sutn,  for  the  maintenance 
•f  the  incumbent.  Under  this  nuthority  vnluHtions  have  been  made  of 
dw  parieheB  io  the  cilies  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Limerick, 
MUl  the  towns  corporate  of  Drogheda  and  Clonmel;  nnd  it  ia  from 
llie  proceeds  of  these  aBseBBments  that  the  incumbents  of  forty-eigbt 
•ity  parishes  are  paid  their  stipends.  We  have  not  any  public  return 
of  the  incomea  allotted  to  the  ministers  of  these  towns  and  parishes ;  if 
fliey  :>Ter3ge  £500  each,  it  makes  an  addition  of  £25,000  a-year  to 
the  revenacB  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  clause  which  provides  that 
no  house  shall  bo  rated  above  sixty  pounds  originated,  no  doubt,  in 
tbe  same  selfish  policy  that  dictated  tbc  abolition  of  the  tithe  of  pasture, 
ttad  shows,  in  eveiy  measure,  how  scmpulously  has  been  considered  the 
interests  of  the  wealthy  Protestants,  while  the  burden  even  of  main- 
tainiog  the  established  church  of  the  ascendant  party  was  thrown,  with 
nnequal  weight,   oa   their   poor  and   politically-disfranchised   catholic 

The  yearly  sums  derived  from  church-fees  we  can  only  conjecture. 
They  do  not,  of  course,  from  a  vast  majority  of  the  population  being 
separatists  from  the  endowed  worship,  form  so  productive  a  source  of 
emolument  as  in  England.  But,  supposing  the  million  of  Protestants, 
in  Ireland,  pay  for  marriages,  chriatenings,  and  burials  only  5s.  a-head, 
Mirplice-fees  yield  an  income  of  £250,000.  Without  including,  then, 
Ifae  emoluments  derived  by  the  parochial  clergy  from  the  dignities  and 
offices  they  hold,  from  being  masters  of  diocesan- schools,  vicar-general 
or  surrogate  of  a  diocese,  or  official  chaplain  at  the  Caslle;  their  total 
nv«nue,  from  the  four  sources  of  tithes,  glebe-land,  minister's  money, 
sad  church-fees,  cannot  be  less  than  £956,587.  If  to  this  sum  we 
idd  the  incomes  of  the  episcopal  clergy  and  the  deans  and  chapters 
already  ascertained,  we  shall  have  the  total  amount  of  the  burden 
imposed  on  Ireland  by  its  Protestnat  establishment  as  follows : — 

Revenues  of  the  E&tablisked  Chnrck  of  Ireland. 
Archbishops  and  bishops,  average  income  of  each  £10,000-  •  £320,000 

Estates  and  tithea  of  the  deans  and  chapters    250.000 

Ecclesiastical  rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates:. — 

Tithes   £590,450 

Glebe-lands 91,137 

Ministers'  money 25,000 

Chorch-fees 250,000 

956,587 

Total £1,426,587 

Here  is,  certainly,  a  noble  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  a  little 
iBsignificBnt  church,  with  barely  more  than  half  a  million  of  hearers. 
The  estahlished  church  of  Scotland,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of 
JbUowars.  is  now  considered  amply  endowed,  although  its  revenues  do 
Mt  excwd  £234,900,  or  one-sixth  of  those  of  Ireland.     The  sums 
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i?xpende[I  on  tbe  csLiblishpd  prieslhooil  of  IrelDnd  are  nearly  equal  lo 
one-half  the  nmount  of  the  revenue  paid  into  the  ExthL-quer,  on  account 
of  public  taxcR  for  the  maintenance  of  an  anny  of  50,000  men,  tor 
defraying'  the  expeniie  of  pilicc  and  justice,  for  the  support  of  the 
local  administration,  for  defraying  the  interest  of  the  pubhc  debt  of 
Ireliind,  and  its  proportional  contribution  to  the  exig^aciea  of  the 
general  government.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ini- 
uiense  income  lavished  on  a  luxurious  priesthood,  whose  duties  pr«- 
acrilw  to  them  charity,  humility,  and  self-denial,  is  wruo^  from  a 
poor  distressed  population,  of  whom  hundreds  perish  annually  from 
sheer  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  vast  majority  of  wbom — so 
little  have  they  been  benefited  by  tbe  instructjons  of  their  well-paid  spi- 
ritual guides — are  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  and  destitution  that  they 
are  little  better  fed,  clothed,   and  lodged  than  the  beastii  of  the  lield  ! 

Our  next  inquiry  is  the  Number  of  the  Clergy,  among  whom  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  are  squandered.  The  jiolicy  of  the 
cJiurch,  like  that  of  the  City  companies  and  all  corporations,  has  been 
to  keep  their  numbers  as  few,  and  render  their  revenues  as  productive 
as  possiljle.  Formerly  there  were  thirty  -  two  diocoses  in  Ireland;  these, 
either  by  parliamentary  authority  or  by  annexing  sees  to  others  by 
way  of  commendam,  have  been  compressed  into  eighteen  suffra^n 
bishopries.  Thus,  the  work  of  uniting  sees  has  been  nearly  as  rife 
as  that  of  uniting  parishes.  The  deans  and  capitulary  bodies  are  kept 
up  as  in  England,  though  their  functions  are  little  more  than  nominal, 
and  the  sinecure  offices  and  dignities  appendant  to  them  serving  only 
to  augment  the  otherwise  redundant  incomes  of  the  priesthood.  The 
denne  and  chapters  are  endowed  in  some  instances  with  tithes,  in  others 
with  lands,  and  in  most  cases  with  both ;  but  their  possessions  are,  for 
the  nu#t  pert,  divided,  the  dean  having  one  part  alone  in  right  of  his 
ileancry.  and  eacli  member  of  the  chapter  a  certain  part  in  right  of  his 
office.  Of  the  thirty  chapters,  eighteen  consist  of  the  four  oSices  of 
precentor,  chancellor,  and  archdeacon,  and  of  prebendaries,  varj'ing, 
intermediately,  from  one,  as  in  the  case  of  Dromore,  to  twenty,  as  in 
the  case  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  The  chapters  of  Waterford  and  KiJ- 
fenora  are  without  any  prebends,  and  in  the  chapter  of  Kildare,  the 
eight  prebendaries,  although  they  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  dean, 
yet  forni  no  constituent  part  of  the  chapter,  which  is  composed  of  other 
oSicials  and  four  canons. 

The  precentor,  or  chantor,  is  generally  tite  first  member  of  the  chapter; 
hts  duties,  in  the  old  religious  houses  in  papal  times,  were  important  and 
various,  consisting  in  the  care  of  the  choir-service,  in  presidii^  over 
the  singing  men,  organist,  and  choristers,  paying  their  salaries,  and 
keeping  the  seal  of  the  chapter  and  chapter-book.  In  these  cathedrals, 
where  a  choir-service  is  still  maintiuned.  of  which  there  are  only  a  few 
in  Irebutd,  the  precentor  has  the  superintendence  of  the  choir,  but  in 
all  others  it  is  a  mere  title  of  honour,  without  any  duty  whatever  attachMl 

Lto  the  office.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  chancellors  of  cathedral  I 
churches,  the  treasurers,  provoeta,  and  prebendaries,  many  of  whom  I 
to J 
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are  nithout  cure  or  eccteaioHttca)  juriiwlictioTi.  ami  have  nothing  wbat- 
vver  to  do  for  their  emohtmentfl  ttnd  pntronn^,  unless  it  be  in  tnkin^ 
iheir  turn  of  preaching  in  the  cathedral,  nnd  ihnt  ia  mostly  performed 
br  deputy. 

A  di^'ty  ffithout  cure  ia  not  incompatible  with  a  parochial  benefice, 
and  bftth  may  be  holden  together  without  any  dispensation  for  plurality; 
for  tbongrh  the  diE^itarics  gwn  posseesion  of  office  by  institution,  they 
■re  not  intliluled  to  the  cure  of  souls.  The  cure  attaches  not  to  any 
office  of  the  chapter  aa  inch;  yet  it  Iei  to  bo  observed  that  there  are  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  Tiineteen  dignities  and  offices*  to 
which  either,  by  charter  or  other  means,  one  or  more  parishes  with 
cure  have  been  annexeil,  and  of  which  parishes  the  tithes  and  emolu- 
meniA  are  received  by  the  collegiate  sinecurists,  and  the  duties,  where 
iiny  exist,  are  mostly  discharged  by  a  stipendiary  curate.  The  for- 
tunate poasessors  of  these  plural  offices  and  parishes  bein^  eligible 
to  other  beneiices,  one  individual  may  concentrate  in  bin  own  person 
scores  t^  dignities,  offices,  and  livings,  and  enjoy  an  ag^;regatioa  of 
eoclensitical  income  and  patronage  almost  incredible. 

Next  let  Qs  advert  to  the  number  of  the  parochial  clergy,  consisting 

of  all  eedesiastical  rectors  having  cure,  viccirs,  and  perpetual  curates, 

■od  of  whom  there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Ercit,  exclusive  of  nine^- 

■igbt  fgnitaries  having  cure,  one  thousand  and  seventy-five.     The  as- 

ristant  curates,  amounting  to  five  hundred  and  fifly,  do  not,  of  course, 

ftnn  a  part  of  the  beiteficed  clergy;  they  are  only  deputies,  removable 

L^tpteuura,  and  discharging  the  duties,  at  very  miserable  stipends,  which 

I  be  discharged   by  their  principals,  who   receive  ample  remu- 

Of  lay-rectors,  or  laymen,   possessing   tithes  as   a  lay-fee, 

I  are  seven  hundred  and  eighteen.     These,  not  being  in  orders, 

I  no  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  corps ;  they  are  usually  denominated 

TpToprititoTS,  as  being,  according  to  Spclnian,  improperly  possessed 

ftlie  tithes  of  the  church ;  inasmuch  as  it  severs  labour  Jrotn  reward, — 

Bdtprinciple  which  ecclesiastics   profess   to   repudiate,  though  it  is  noto- 

nfMu,  the  most  amply  endowed  incumbents  of  the  United  Church  of 

Inland  and  Ireland  are  as  justly  obnoxious  to  tbe  opprobrium  of  being 

\proprialors   as  the  secular  parsons— having,  by  the   intervention  of 

^rales  and  other  devices,  unknown  before  the  Reformation,  contrived 

f  rfd  themselves  entirely  of  every  particle  of  spiritual  duty. 

The  whole  number  of  beneficed  parochial  clergy,  without  including 

_iate  ofiEciaU,  is  then  only  1075,   according  to  the  admission  of 

fi  editor  of  the  Board  of  First  Fruits.     This  diminutive  phalanx  one 

L  quite  small  enough,  in  all   conscience,  to  monupoUze  the 

«  of  the  3450  parishes  of  Ireland.     But  the  fact  is,  the  number  of 

mduals  is  not  so  numerous  by  a  great  many.     We  have  seen  that 

Pl70I   parishes  hare  been  compressed  into  517  benefices.    Some  pa- 

'  bes  are  both  rectorial  and  vicarial;  thalia,  the  same  parish  has  a  rector 

d  vicar,  united  in  the  same  person,  and  which,  we  suspect,  reckon 
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two  iu  Mr.  Erck*8  enumeration  of  1075.  Then  how  many  are  Plu- 
RALisTS  ?  The  Ecclesiastical  Register  informs  us,  page  32,  one  hun* 
dred  and  thirty-Jive  benefices  are  held  with  other  benefices  by  faculty, 
dispensation,  or  permission  of  their  diocesans.  This  reduces  the 
number  of  individuals  to  940.  There  appear  to  be  587  parishes  where 
the  vicarial  are  united  with  the  rectorial  tithes,  or  where  both  descrip- 
tions of  tithe  are  united  in  the  incumbent.  It  b  probable,  we  think, 
the  entire  number  of  rectories,  vicarages,  and  perpetual  curacies  are 
possessed  by  not  more  than  700  individuals,  who  also  enjoy  the  chief 
ofiices  in  cathedrals,  the  diocesan  schoob,  and  public  institutions  of  a 
religious  and  literary  character. 

From  the  Ecclesiastical  Register,  and  other  sources,  we  collect  that 
the  number  of  preferments  in  Ireland — episcopal,  collegiate,  and  pa- 
rochial— possessed  by  the  established  clergy,  are  as  follow : — 

Sees   22 

Deaneries • • • •      33 

Precentorships • • •  •  •      26 

Chancellorships  ••• •••      22 

Treasurer8hi{)s    • 22 

Archdeaconries  •••• ••  • 34 

Provostships  ••    • 2 

Prebends  and  canonries*  •  •  • • • 1 88 

Rural  deans   107 

Vicars  choral •  • .  •  • • • 52 

Chorbters 20 

Choir  readers  and  btipendiaries  •••-•• 12 

Diocesan  schools    30 

Ofiices  in  consistorial  courts •  •  •    175 

Benefices  consisting  of  a  single  parish 749 

Parishes  compressed  into  517  benefices 1701 

Total  of  ofiices  enjoyed  by  the  establbhcd  clergy  -3195 

Thus  it  appears  there  are  3195  offices  shared  among  about  eight 
hundred  andjifty  individuab,  whose  agjrrepate  ecclesiastical  revcnne 
amounts  to  £1,426,587,  averaging  £l(i78  to  each  person.  Such 
proportions  between  numbers,  ofiices,  and  revenue  are  certainly  without 
parallel.  There  is  no  example  any  where  of  850  prsons  possessing, 
in  see-lands  and  glebes,  one-tenth  of  the  soil,  and  claiming  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  remainder,  which  supports  eight  millions  of 
people.  No  countr}-,  however  debased  by  superstition,  ever  abandoned 
one-tenth  of  its  real  property,  in  addition  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  national 
income,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priesthood,  forming  less  than  a  nine- 
thousandth  part  of  the  population. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  average  income  of  either  the  Irish  or  English 
ecclesiastic  that  constitutes  the  principal  abuse  in  their  respective  esta- 
blbhments.  Although  both  churches  might  very  well  spare  two-thirds 
of  their  agg^gate  revenues,  and  enough  remain  for  the  adequate  re- 
muneration of  spiritual  service,  still  it  is  not  the  redundancy  of  their 
united  incomes  that  is  so  objectionable  as  the  unequal  and  inhuman 
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■"■"""■  in  which  they  are  posaearcd  by  csndidateB  of  tba  same  gnde 
ftnd  prateiuion.  We  limve  before  entaiged  on  this  point  in  onr  expoti- 
tion  of  tbe  Church  of  England ;  we  have  there  shown  how  muses  of 
pay  and  phindities  of  office  are  heaped  on  clerical  sinecurists  enjoying 
bi^  connexions  and  inflnence ;  while  the  most  luefbl  and  meritorious 
Uwurera  in  the  ministry,  directed  of  patronage,  are  kept  in  the  moat 
■usenble  poverty  and  dependence.  Precisely  the  same  injustice  pre- 
domiiutes  in  the  Irish  church.  In  the  latter  the  grievance  is  more  in- 
tolerahle,  for,  in  Ireland,  churck-patroTtage  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  it  is  inruiahly  observed  that  the  clergy  hare  less  re- 
gard for  their  brethren,  and  more  blindly  intent  on  promoting  their  own 
peraonal  and  family  interests  than  laymen. 

We  shall  insert  a  tabular  representation  of  the  patronage  of  the  Irish 
church ;  the  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  is  greater  dian  appears  from 
the  subjoined  statement,  as  is  evident  irom  tlie  Eccteiiastical  Register. 
But  it  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  much  difFerenca  of  opinion,  originating 
in  the  uncertain  boundaries  of  parishes,  and  the  extraordinary  maimer 
tbey  hare  been  consolidated,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  clerical  rapacity. 
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Tlie  Irish  bishopn  have  a  far  greater  propoTtion  of  patronagpe  than  the 
English  bialiops :  the  former  have  the  gift  of  1 302  livings  nut  of  '2 1 68  ; 
the  latter  have  only  the  gift  of  1 290  out  of  1 1 ,59S.  The  linng*,  too, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Irish  bishops  are  far  more  valuable.  Those  in  the  gift 
of  the  Airhbiehop  of  Cashel  are  worth  £35,000  per  anuuin  ;  those  ia 
the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  ClojTje,  £50,000 ;  of  Cork,  £30,000 ;  aad 
of  Perns,  £30,000.  In  the  see  of  Cloyne  one  living  ia  worth  £3000, 
one  worth  £2000,  and  three  worth  £1500  each.  A  living  of  £500,  as 
we  hare  seen,  is  but  a  middling  one  in  Ireland,  and  any  thing  beneMh 
it  is  considered  very  low. 

The  king's  ministers,  nominating  the  bishops,  and  these  having  the 
dispoeal  of  all  the  livings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  to  the  Unirersi- 
ties,  lay  lords,  and  tliose  that  are  tithe  tree,  the  whole  of  the  tithes  and 
church  revenues  of  Ireland  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Hence  we 
may  see  how  hopeless  is  the  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  reform  tinder  the 
present  system.  The  Irish  sees  are  almost  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  thick'Uid-thin  supporters  of  administration,  in  the  families  of 
the  Beresfords,  the  Clancartys,  Balcarras,  Mayoet,  Northlands,  Rodens, 
Hoaths,  Kilkennys,  Caledons,  &c.  Among  ithom  one  looks  in  vain 
for  B  single  Bcholar  or  celebrated  divine.  Indeed  the  Irish  Protestant 
EBtablishment  forms  a  convenient  and  almost  inexhaustible  fund  for 
parliamentary  corruption ;  and  appointments  to  it,  like  those  in  the 
Colonies,  being  out  of  sight  of  the  English  public,  tbcy  are  often  made 
without  any  regard  to  decency.  Tlius  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  has  been 
made  an  archbishop ;  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  dean ;  a 
proprietor,  and  it  is  said  editor,  of  a  newspaper,  a  chancellor;  and  an 
aide-de-camp  at  the  Castle,  a  rich  rector.  Such  men  as  Sir  Harcouit 
I^es,  and  the  hero  of  Skibbereen,  and  the  late  Jocclyn,  having  attained 
preferments  in  the  church,  are  still  more  illuatrative.  Lord  Moukt- 
CASiiEL  stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  last  session,  that  he  knew  an 
archdeacon  in  Ireland  who  kept  one  of  tlie  best  packs  of  fox-houndt 
in  the  country.  Another  clergyman,  not  seven  miles  distant  from  tbe 
former,  had,  also,  a  pack  of  fox-hounda,  with  which  he  r^ularif 
hunted;  and  he  knew  of  a  clergyman  who,  after  his  duties  in  tbe 
church  had  been  performed,  used  to  meet  his  brother-huntsmen  at  the 
communion- table,  on  the  Sunday,  and  arrange  with  tbem  where  the 
hounds  were  to  start  for  next  day.  Can  these  things  be,  when  it  is 
alleg^cd,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  church  has  no  support  to  depend 
upon  but  her  "  own  parity  ?" 

Non-residence  of  the  Irish  Clergy. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  during  the  sway  of  the  Catholic  Church,  no 
man  was  permitled  to  hold  a  bcnetice  who  did  not  perform  the  duties  of  it 
upon  the  spot,  and  it  was  left  for  the  Reformation,  which  is  saiil  to  have 
est^lished  religion  in  greater  perfection,  to  entitle  a  man  to  a  large  income 
lor  the  core  of  souls  in  a  district  which  he  never  visited.     A  large  pro- 
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bysrtioo  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  DignitarJM,  and  Incumbents,  are  absen- 

i  many  of  them  whiling  away  their  time  on  the  Continent,  und 

"8  dissipating  their  Itirge   rerenues   in  the  fashionalilu  circlea  t>{ 

^hton  Rod  LondoQ.     With  the  single  exception  of  the  Biahop  of 

Ulare  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  have  each,  within  their  respec- 

e  dioceses,  an  episcopal  residence,  or  see-house,  with  parks,  chases, 

i  demesne- lands  alUched,     Yet  they  spend  little  or  none  of  their 

D  Ireland  in  superintending  the  clergy.    The  families  of  some 

8  reside  constantly  in  England,  and  the  only  duty  performed  by 

1  bishop  is  to  cross  the  water  in  the  smnmer  months,  take  a  peep  at 

"palace,"  and  then  return  to  give  grand  dinners,  and   mingle  in 

B  gaieties  of  the  metropoiis,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.     The  late 

F  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Derry,  resided  twenty  years  abroad,  and 

g  that  time  received  the  revenue  of  his  rich  diocese,  amounting  to 

Q,000.     This  Right  Rev.  Prelate  was  the  intimate  associate  of  Lady 

uiton,  the  kept-mistress  of  Lord  Nelson.     The  bishop  lived  in  Italy, 

,     ding  his   princely  income,  wrung  from  the  sod  and  labour  of  Ire- 

IWDd,  among   tho  fiddlers  and  prostitutes  of   that  debauched  country. 

V'^Hm  great  primate  Rokeby  resided  at  Bath,  and  never  visited  Ireland, 

e  parochial  clergy  are  not  more  exemplary.     Upwards  of  one-third 

' « whole  number  of  incumbents  do  not  reside  on  their  benefices. 

c  of  them,  with  incomes  of  £5,000  or  £10,000  a-year,  ar«  living 

:e,  with  their  wives  and  familica.     Others  live  at  Bath,  on  ac- 

f  the  gont.     Most  of  them  never  see  their  parishes,  deriving 

!S  through  the  mcilium  of  agents,  or  of  tithe-farmers,  and 

!  at  some  £30  or  £50  a-year  to  attend  once  on  each 

y  to  road  prayers ;  often,  perhaps,  only  to  the  parish  clerk. 

According  to  the  Diocesan  Returns,  in  181!),  the  following  was  the 

atate  of  the  provinces,  as  regards  parochial  residence  and  duty: — 

The  province  of  Ulster,  containing  443  parishes  or  unions,  had  351 
inctunbents  resident,  or  near  enough  to  do  duty. 

The  province  of  Leinater,  281  parishes  or  unions,  with  189  incum- 
bent* resident,  or  near  enough  to  do  duty. 

The  province  of  Munsler,  419  parishes  or  unions,  with  281  incnm- 
benta  resident,  or  near  enough  to  do  duty. 

The  province  of  Connaiight,  95  parishes  or  unions,  with  65  incum- 
bents resident,  or  near  enough  lo  do  duty. 

Thus,  in  364  parishes  or  unions,  there  was  neither  an  incumbent 
mident,  nor  near  enough  to  do  the  duty  of  his  benefice.  These  returns 
make  the  number  of  incumbents,  resident  and  non-resident,  amount  to 
1240.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain,  after  what  has  been  already  slated, 
tiiat  there  are  not  actually  so  many  individuals.  The  deception  results 
Aom  pluralities.  Every  benefice  with  cure  has  an  incumbent;  but,  as 
incumbent  often  holds  two  or  more  benefices,  or  is  rector  and  vicar 
le  same  parish,  it  reduces  the  number  of  individuals  to  the  amount 
Bteted,  (page  98,)  namely  seven  hundred. 

One  great  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  duty  by  the  protestant  clergy  la 
Aat  they  have  scarcely  any  duty  lo  perform.     Notwithstanding  all  the 
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inducenientB  offered  by  the  established  religion,  aotwtthstnndiog  iu 
monopoly  of  tithes,  hoDoura,  power,  and  emoiumenta,  it  has  scarcely 
any  foUon-ers.  A  protestsnt  is  as  rare  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland,  as  a 
Jew  in  England.  Out  of  a  population  of  eight  roillionH,  there  are  little 
more  than  half  a  million  communicants  of  the  stale  reli^n.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  church  establishment  is  Uttle  better  than  an  etuirmons 
sinecure,  a  prodigiovs  Job,  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  n  few  hundred 
individuals,  to  the  impovcriahment,  disunion,  and  degradation  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  The  Irish  Church  has  been  aptly  compared  to  some 
Irish  regiment,  in  which  there  was  the  whole  train  of  officers,  from  the 
colonel  downwards,  but  only  one  private.  Just  so  with  the  ecclesiaft- 
tical  establishment;  there  is  the  whole  apparatus  of  bishops,  deana, 
archdeiicons,  prebendaries,  canons,  rectors,  and  vicars;  there  are  all 
these  still,  and,  what  is  better,  there  are  all  tlie  tithes,  houses,  gardens, 
glebe  lands,  cathedrals,  and  palaces:  all  these  remain;  but  the  people — 
those  for  whose  benefit  tliey  were  originally  intended,  they  have  adhered 
iinfliuching'ly  to  their  old  communion.  Why  then  should  not  the  revt- 
nues  and  church  lands  follow  them — the  owners,  for  whose  benefit 
they  wore  first  appropriated?  Why  keep  up  twenty-two  bishops  where 
■here  are  scarcely  an;  parsons  ?  or  why  maintain  these  parsons,  with 
large  endowments,  when  they  hare  lost  theirflocks?  There  are  scores, 
nye,  hundreds  of  well  paid  rectors  and  vicars,  without  a  single  protec- 
tant bearer ;  there  are  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  parishes,  without 
even  a  church  to  preach  in ;  yet  in  all  these  parishes  the  tithes  are  levied 
or  compounded  for  to  the  utmost  farthing,  l^at  such  an  ecclesiastical 
system  should  be  defended  almost  exceeds  belief;  we  shall  shortly  see, 
however,  (hat  it  has  not  only  been  defended,  but  its  n 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  legislative  acts. 


Oppressiveness  of  the  Titke  St/steJit. 

Hardship  and  impoverishment  result  not  less  from  the  amount  thaa 
the  mode  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  are  levied  in  Ireland. 
By  the  Tithe  Compostlion  Act,  an  attempt  has  been  made,  without  ai 
all  lessening  the  amount  of  the  burthen,  to  avert  the  occurrence  of  these 
disgraceful  scenes,  which  so  frequently  accompanied  the  collection  of 
the  tithe-tax.  Under  the  authority  of  this  statute,  it  has  been  seen, 
many  parishes  have  com^unded  with  the  incumbent  for  tithes;  but  aa 
these  composiUons  can  only  be  entered  into  for  a  limited  term,  and  as 
the  rate  of  them  varies  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  and  quantity 
of  produce,  the  whole  kingdom  may  be  still  considered  to  labour  under 
the  curse  of  an  impost,  whose  pressure  increases  with  every  increase  of 
capital  and  industry.  One  circumstance  deserving  notice  in  the  history 
of  this  exaction,  is,  the  abolition  of  tithes  of  agistment,  which  leave* 
tillage  lands  alone  liable  to  the  burthen.  This  selfish  and  partial  enact- 
ment of  the  Irish  parliament  shows  clearly  enough  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  different  classes  of  society  should  be  represented  in  the  legis- 
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lature;  otherwise  they  are  sure  to  be  sacrificed,  without  regard  to 
justice  or  humanity,  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  ruling  power. 
The  abolition  of  tithe  of  pasture  causes  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  to  be 
principally  drawn  from  tithe  of  com,  and  of  the  cattle,  pigs,  poultry, 
and  potatoes  of  the  cotter  tenantry.  WhUe  tithes  of  agistment  were 
paid,  the  burden,  in  part,  fell  upon  the  opulent  grazier, — the  landed 
aristocracy  of  Ireland ;  but  now  the  burden  presses  with  disproportionate 
weight  on  the  poorer  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Owing  to  the  increase  in 
the  numbers,  skill,  and  industry  of  this  class,  the  quantity  of  agricul- 
tural produce  has  been  augmented  a  hundred  fold,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  has  augmented  the  revenue  of  the  church.  While  the  Irish 
cultivator  has  been  adding  to  his  income  by  industry,  and  by  the 
abridgment  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  his  family,  he  has  been 
constrained,  also,  to  add  proportionately  to  the  income  of  the  Protestant 
priest,  whose  religion  he  does  not  profess,  and  whose  intolerant  dogmas 
long  withheld  from  him  his  civil  immunities. 

In  England,  where,  in  many  parts,  a  man  cannot  cut  a  cabbage,  pull 
a  carrot,  or  gather  a  bunch  of  grapes,  w^ithout  giving  notice  to  the 
parson,  the  system  is  sufficiently  intolerable  ;*  but  in  Ireland,  from  the 
mode  of  collecting  tithes,  those  evils  are  aggravated  tenfold.  The  Irish 
clergy  generally  employ  an  agent,  called  a  proctor,  who,  immediately 
before  harvest,  estimates  the  barrels  of  com,  tons  of  hay,  or  hundred 
weight  of  potatoes,  he  supposes  are  on  the  ground,  and,  charging  the 
market  price,  ascertains  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  owner.  This 
notable  agent  generally  holds  his  session  on  Sunday,  at  a  pot-house, 
where  he  meets  the  farmers.  As  the  terms  are  seldom  agreed  upon  at 
the  first  meeting,  others  follow,  and  the  reckonings,  on  these  occasions, 
are  always  paid  by  the  fanners,  which  add  not  a  little  to  their  charges. 
The  parson  sometimes  leases  the  tithes  out  to  the  proctor,  at  a  fixed 
rent,  like  a  farm ;  while  the  latter,  who,  in  that  case,  is  called  the 
middle  proctor,  not  unfrequently  relets  them  to  another.  In  the  south, 
the  tithe  is  set  out  and  sold  by  public  auction  on  the  premises.  And, 
in  Connaught,  it  is  customary  to  call  a  sale  before  the  harvest,  at  which 
the  tithe  is  sold  to  any  person  who  chooses  to  collect  it. 

Under  such  a  system,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  the  Irish  must 
endure.  Nothing  escapes  the  vigUance  of  the  spiritual  locust,  or  his 
agent.  No  bog,  however  deep — no  mountain,  however  high — nor  heath, 
nor  rock,  whatever  industry  may  have  reclaimed,  or  capital  fertilized — 
all  is  liable  to  the  full  penalty  of  having  been  made  available  to  the  uses 


*  Lord  Mountcashtil,  in  his  speech,  last  session,  on  Church  Reform,  relates 
a  curious  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  luscious  keenness  of  tlic  English  clergy 
after  tithes.  His  lordship  had  been  recently  in  company  with  a  clergyman, 
while  looking  after  his  tenths;  and  when  the  roan  in  orders  met  a  goose  with  its 
goslings,  he  stopped  to  count  the  progeny,  and  would  cry,  **  Ah  !  there's  one  for 
me.**  Or,  if  he  overtook  a  sow  \yith  her  litter,  he  summed  them  up,  with  the 
observation,  **  Ah  !  there  are  two  for  me,"  The  nohle  lords  were  highly  diverted 
with  this  example  of  ecclesiastical  cupidity:  they  laughed  heartily,  antl  our 
readers  may  laugh  too — if  they  like. 
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of  man.  From  the  proctora  aad  middle  proctors,  neither  lenity  nor 
indulgence  can  be  expected.  These  men,  to  whom  the  odiouE  office  of 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  othcra  has  been  delegated,  are, 
probably,  strangers  in  the  parish,  without  motive  for  cultivatins;  tlie 
friendship  of  the  people,  and  having  iiknned  the  tithe  for  a  stipulated 
Bum,  it  is  to  be  expected  they  will  collect  it  with  the  utmost  rigour,  in 
order  to  rettlize  the  greatest  profit  Irom  their  bnrgaja.  The  most  dis- 
tressing scenes  are  sometimes  witnessed  from  their  relentless  proceeding:», 
and  the  tithes  not  unfrequcotly  collected  with  the  aid  of  a  constabulary 
or  military  force.  The  half-famished  cotter,  surrounded  by  a  wretched 
family,  clamorous  for  food,  frequently  beholds  the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  his  potatoe  garden,  carried  oS  to  fill  the  insatiable  maw  of 
clerical  rapacity.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  •'  the  cow,  the 
favourite  cow,  driven  away,  accompanied  by  the  sighs,  the  tears,  and 
the  imprecations  of  a  whole  family,  who  were  paddling  after,  throug-h 
wet  and  dirt,  to  take  their  leat  affectionate  farewell  of  this  their  only 
benefactor  at  the  pound  gate.  I  have  heard,  with  emotions  which  I 
can  scarcely  describe,  deep  curses  repeated  from  village  to  village,  as 
the  cavalcade  proceeded.  I  have  witnessed  the  group  pass  the  dumaia 
walls  of  the  opulent  grazier,  whoee  numerous  herds  were  cropping  the 
most  luxuriant  pastures,  whilst  he  was  secure  from  any  demand  for  the 
tithe  of  their  food,  looking  on  with  the  utmost  indifference." —  Stalutict 
of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 

To  spare  the  rich  and  plunder  the  poor,  is  certainly  not  Christianity ; 
it  is  oiore  like  Church  of  Englandism,  which,  by  the  union  of  chnrch 
and  state,  hoa  perverted  the  pure  and  charitable  futh  of  Christ  into  a 
IramendouB  engine  of  political  guilt  tuid  spiritual  eAtortiun.  There  is, 
we  are  assured,  plenty  of  law  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  to 
punish  injustice :  thoi'e  is  no  wrong,  we  are  told,  xoitkout  n  remedtf  • 
the  courts  of  justice  arc  open,  as  the  hypocrites  say  in  England,  for 
the  punishment  of  either  magisterial  or  clerical  deUnquents.  All  thia 
sounds  weU  on  paper,  or  in  the  bloated  harangues  of  an  attorney- 
general;  but  it  is  mere  mockery  and  insult  when  offered  to  the  victims 
of  oppression.  Iaw,  in  both  countries,  is  fur  those  who  can  pay  for  it 
— (he  rich,  not  the  poor.  The  poor  cotter,  oppressed  or  defiuuded  by 
the  e:taction  of  the  tithe-proctor,  to  the  value  of  £10.  cannot  buy  a 
chance  of  redress  in  the  lottery  of  the  law  for  lees  than  £60,  By 
victory  or  defeat  he  is  equally  and  irremediably  ruined.  What  resource, 
then,  have  men  whose  poseessioos  probably  do  not  antouut  to  half  that 
■urn  ?  None.  The  way  to  cenrts  of  justice,  through  the  impassable 
barrier  of  attorneys  and  lawyers'  fees,  is  over  a  bridge  of  gold ;  and 
to  point  out  these  tribunals  for  redress,  either  to  English  or  Irish  poor, 
or  even  to  those  moderately  endowed  with  wealth,  is,  in  other  words, 
to  point  out  to  a  man  the  slwrtest  way  by  which  he  may  bring  himwlf 
In  (he  jail  and  his  family  to  the  workhouse. 
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Proportion  of  Catholics  and  ProtentanU. 

It  hu  latterly  become  hs  eMcntiol  a  pitrt  of  the  eyBteni  to  conceal  the 
number  of  folloivera  uf  the  Irish  Proteatiuit  cliurch,  as  the  amount  of 
When  the  last  centua  wa«  taken,  it  had  been  easy  to 
1  the  respective  proportions  of  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Pres' 
byteriaiu,  anil  other  Dissenters ;  but  gorenuneiit,  for  obvious  reasons, 
declined  making  any  such  classification.  The  witnesses  examined  by 
parliamentary  committees  in  IS'25,  evinced  much  diversity  of  opinion. 
Mr.  O'Connell  thought  the  Protestants  of  all  sects  did  not  exceed  a 
million.*  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  supposed  them  to  amount  to  1 ,370,000. 
Mr.  Mason,  who  had  spent  much  time  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  cal- 
culated the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants  as  3^  to  1,  which 
MtimaM  he  founded  on  returns  from  300  parishes,  or  about  one-eighlh 
of  the  whole  number. f  Another  account,  which  professes  to  be  founded 
on  the  best  information,  gives  the  following  estimate: — The  census 
made  the  population  amount  to  6,800,000  ;  if  divided  into  fourteenths, 
it  was  estimated  one-fourteenth  belonged  to  the  established  church,  or 
490,000  souls;  Presbyterians,  and  other  Dissenters,  formed  another 
aenth;  so  that  there  remained  5,820,000  Catholics.  The  popula- 
la  since  increased  to  at  least  eight  millions ;  and,  supposing  the 
jwrtioD  continues  the  same,  there  are  now  571,428  Episcopalians, 
jt  equal  ntunlier  of  Dissenting  Protestants,  and  6,867,143  Catholics, 
h  How  the  foUoweiB  of  the  united  church  have  come  to  bear  so  small  a 
wrtion,  and  of  the  church  of  Rome  so  large  a  one,  can  only  be 
mted  for  by  the  obsen'ation  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  you  may 
ecut«  a  doctrine  up  to  any  number  of  adherents ;  and  the  converse — 
inper  it  down  to  any  number.  The  selfish  and  intolerant  spirit  which  so 
K  swayed  the  destinies  of  Ireland,  by  drawing  a  broad  line  of  dis- 
^on  betwixt  the  dominant  and  proscribed  faith,  rendered  defection 
ftom  the  latter  next  to  impossible.  A  sense  of  common  injustice 
cemented  more  strongly  the  bonds  of  union  among  the  Catholics,  and 
gaTe  to  their  civil  disabilities  the  semblance  of  a  martyrdom,  which  no 
,  by  iq>Ostacy,  could  escape,  without  suspicion  of  being  influenced 
f  sordid  consideratioDS.  Hence,  a  close  and  indignant  sentiment  wag 
tered,  sufficient  not  only  to  withstand  the  claims  of  the  reformed 
but  the  influence  of  property,  and  the  coercive  power  of 
tbority.  Fidelity  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  was  identified  with 
klity  to  their  countrymen ;  and  no  one  could  secede,  without  iKring 
d  to  the  double  opprobrium  of  national  treachery  and  selfish  hypo- 
It  follows,  that  the  sectarian  mistiiouaries,  spread  through 
Eeltutd,  have  had  little  success  among  the  Catholics,  and  the  proselytes 
y  have  made  have  been  cliiefly  picked  up  in  the  less  guarded  folds  of 
6  established  pastors. 


..  p.  81,  Session  1BI5, 
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The  Catholic  religion,  however,  has  not  only  kept  its  relative  position, 
but  has  actually  gained  ground ;  for,  during  the  last  half  century,  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  has  declined.  In  1766,  the  Protestants  formed 
nearly  one- Aa//*  the  population;  in  1822,  they  formed  only  one-seventh ; 
while  the  Catholics  had  more  than  quadrupled  from  1766  to  1822,  the 
Protestants  had  scarcely  doubled.  This  striking  fact  will  be  more  evident 
from  the  following  statement,  drawn  up  partly  from  parliamentary 
returns,  and  partly  from  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Beaufort,  and  other  well- 
informed  individuals. 

Year  1706.  Year  1792.  Year  1822. 

Protestants 544,865  522,023  980,000 

Catholics    ••..      1,326,960  3,261,303  5,820,000 


Total . . .  •      1 ,87 1 ,725  3,783,326  6,800,000 


The  increase  of  Protestants,  from  1792  to  1822,  is  chiefly  ascribed 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Methodists.  It  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  efficacy  of  tithes,  and  large  ecclesiastical  endowments,  in  promoting 
religion;  for  it  is  clear,  from  the  above,  that  the  state  worship  has 
declined,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  emoluments.  Those  who  are  zealous 
for  the  promotion  of  religion,  ought  not  to  defend  either  the  Irish 
or  English  establishment;  for,  under  both  branches  of  the  united 
church,  the  number  of  their  members  has  relatively  decreased.  Pure 
Christianity,  indeed,  can  never  flourish  under  the  auspices  of  wealth  and 
power;  its  precepts  and  origin  are  in  perfect  contrast  to  the  titles, 
pomps,  and  vanities  of  the  world.  It  has  no  connexion  with  bishops, 
nor  courts,  nor  palaces ;  it  was  cradled  in  indigence ;  it  flourished  from 
persecution,  it  denounced  the  cant  of  hypocrites,  and  never  allied  itself 
with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  authority.  They  may,  indeed, 
baptize  state  religions  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  but  it  has  little 
to  do  with  them ;  they  are  only  heathen  institutions,  and  their  followers 
more  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  than  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Little  more  than  one-fourteenth  of  the  population  of  Ireland  belongs  to 
the  state  religion,  yet  the  teachers  of  this  fraction  of  the  community  claim 
one-tenth  of  the  produce  that  feeds  the  whole  eight  millions  !  Surely 
if  church  proper^  was  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  it  was 
intended  for  the  religion  of  the  people,  not  for  an  insignificant 
minority  of  them. 

But  the  misappropriation  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  is  far  from  being 
the  extent  of  the  injustice  sustained  by  the  Irish  and  their  real  pastors. 
The  important  statute  of  the  Session  of  1 829  was,  no  doubt,  a  great 
boon  to  the  aristocracy  and  gentry,  by  qualifying  them  for  seats  in  parlia- 
ment and  civil  offices ;  still,  as  various  penal  statutes  in  force  against  the 
priesthood  were  left  unrepealed  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Act ,  they  con- 
tinue to  sustain  great  haniship  and  opprobrium.  Some  of  the  penal 
acts  remaining  in  force  are  very  Unjust  and  even  cruel  in  their  provi- 
sions :  for  instance,  if  a  Catholic  priest  from  inadvertency  or  misinfor- 
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__  I  marry  two  Praleatants,  or,  a  Frotealant.  and  Catholic,  he  is 

fiable  to  a  penalty  of  £500,  or,  according  to  a  Jerisioii  of  bd  Orange 
Chief  Justice,  he  is  liable  to  suffer  death.  The  clergy  are  not  allowed 
to  officiate  in  any  place  with  steeple  or  bells  ;  they  are  prohibited  from 
appearing  abroad  in  the  costume  of  their  order;  they  cannot  be  ^ar- 
dians,  nor  receive  the  personal  endowmeai  of  any  Catholic  chapet, 
school-house,  or  other  pious  or  charitable  foundation.  If  they  do  not 
disclose  the  secrets  of  auricular  confession,  which  their  religious  tenets 
pnliibit  them  to  disclose,  they  are  liable  to  impriBonment ;  if  a  Jesuit 
enter  the  kingdom  he  may  be  banished  for  life,  and  any  persona  entering 
KOch  religious  order  is  guilty  of  a  misdetoeanur.*  No  Catholic  in  Ire- 
land is  allowed  for  his  defence  to  have  arms  in  his  house,  unless  he 
have  a  freehold  of  £10  a-year  or  £300  personal  property.  And,  though 
be  is  liable  to  parish  cess,  he  is  disabled  from  voting  at  vestries,  on 
questions  relating  to  repairs  of  churches.  Lastly,  no  Catholic  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  eligible  to  the  offices  of  Lord  Chancellor,  Keeper 
f  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,'  Lord-lieutenant,  Deputy  or  Gover- 
r  of  Ireland,  or  High  Commissioner  in  Scotland;  nor  to  any  office  in 
'astical  courts  ;  in  the  universities,  the  colleges  of  Eton,  West- 
uter,  and  Winchester. 

I  Catholic  clergy  are  in  number  between  2000  and  300O,  con- 

r  residing  among  their  flocks  and  miniatering  to  their  spiritual 

rtt.     From  the  absence  of  any  permanent  provision  for  maintain- 

M>  asd  tbe  general  poverty  of  their  followers,  they  live  in  indigence 

i  bardship.     Their  chief  dependence  is  on  fees  for  burials,  marriages, 

I  christenings,  gifts  on  confessions,  and  bequests  for  the  celebration 

asses  for  the  repose  nf  the  dead.     Hence  they  have  seldom  the 

a  of  comfortable  eubsistence,  are  often  without  a  decent  place  for 

I  worship,  are  overpowered  by  cails  for  religious  exertion,  live 

b-miaery,  and  die  at  last  without  ever  tasting  those  emoluments  which 

merly  belonged  to  their  church,  and  are  now  showered  on  the  Joce- 

,  laurences,  Plunketa,  Beresforde,  Magees,  and  Trenches  of  the 

tablisfament. 


Manogevient  of  Che  First  Fruits  Fund. 

c  With  so  large  a  portion  of  the  national  wealth  placed  at  tbe  disposal 
«f  tbe  clai^,  the  very  least  we  might  have  expected  the  Legislature  to 
do  was  to  enforce  the  payment  of  all  the  taxes  to  which  by  law  the 
Cbarch  was  liable.  We  have  already  seen  by  what  artiflce  the  Eng- 
lUi  ecclesiastics  avoided  contributing  their  full  share  to  the  First  Fruits 
1  jtWuf ;  we  shall  now  show  that  a  similar  but  more  flagrant  evasion  of 
"  r  pecuniary  obligations  has  been  long  tolerated  on  the  part  of  the 
■sh  clergy.  Having  already  explained  the  nature  of  the  annata 
11)  it  will  be  only  necessary  here  to  remark  that  a  similar  usage 

•  Catbolir  Relief  Act,  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  T,  sb,  aO-M. 
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formerly  prevaiied  in  both  England  and  Iralond;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Irish  clerfjy  paid  in  lieu  of  a  tenth,  only  a  twentieth  of  the 
annual  value  of  each  benefice  to  the  Pop«.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II, 
when  the  papal  rights  were  extinguished,  an  act  passed  for  annexing  to 
the  crown  the  revenue  arising  from  first  fruits  and  tenths,  and  the 
same  provision  was  made,  as  in  England,  for  ascertaining,  from  time  to 
time,  their  real  annual  value.  This  arrangement  continued  till  the  year 
1710  ;  when  QueenAnn,  acting  under  tlie  advice  of  her  Tory  miniMera, 
remitted  the  twentieths  to  the  clergy,  rich  and  poor,  without  distinction, 
and  gave  the  first  fruits,  alone,  to  form  a  fund  for  building  ckwrchei, 
purckasiny  glebes  and  glebe-houses,  augmenting  poor  livings,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  improvements.  The  mana^ment  of  the  fund  was 
vested  in  trustees,  couaiating  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
and  principal  law-officers  of  the  crown,  who  were  empowered  to  '*  search 
out  the  just  and  true  value"  of  the  benefices  of  which  they  were  to 
levy  the  first  year's  income  from  each  incumbent  who  came  into  poeses- 
sion.  The  valuation  under  which  the  first  fruits  were  levied  when  they 
were  given  to  the  trustees,  was  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vll]. 
and  was  not  only  very  low,  but  did  not  include  more  than  two-fhirdt 
of  the  benefices  of  Ireland.  It  was  of  course  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
First  Fruits  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  fund,  to  hare  remedied  the 
inaccuracies,  and  supplied  the  omissions  in  the  original  valuation;  but 
this  has  never  been  done,  and  up  to  this  day  the  first  fruits  are  levied 
according  to  the  defective  valuation  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Owing  to  this  mode  of  procedure,  instead  of  the  produce  of  the  6r*t 
fruits  being  the  real  worth  of  every  vacant  benefice  and  dignity,  it  ia 
a  mere  nominal  sum  paid  by  the  clergy.  The  bishop  of  Dcrry,  with  a 
revenue  of  £12,000,  paid  only  £250  first  fruits;  the  see  of  Clogher, 
worth  £7000(  pays  only  £350;  and  the  see  of  Cloyue,  worth  £6000, 
pays  oidy  £10  :  10«.  It  is  calculated  that,  at  a  &ir  valuation  of  Iriah 
benefices,  omitting  those  under  £150  a-year,  the  first  fruits  would  pro- 
duce £40,000  a-year :  whereas,  in  the  ten  years  ending  January,  1  ^30, 
they  produced  only  £5,142: 15s;  from  which  £740  was  to  be  deducted 
for  salaries.*  During  this  period  of  ten  years,  fifteen  bishoprics  and 
four  arcJibishoprics  had  become  vacant,  and  the  successors  thereto  liable 
to  the  payment  of  fir^t  fruits. 

Can  it  be  believed  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  sanction  such 
an  evasion  of  their  duty  by  the  rich  clergy  of  Ireland  ?  Such,  however, 
has  been  the  fact.  Sir  John  Newi-urt,  every  session  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  has  been  making  motions  to  establish  the  integrity  of  the 
First  Fruits  Fund  ;  but  his  laudable  endeavours  have  seldom  met  with 
support  of  more  than  thirty  or  forfy  honourable  members.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst  trait  in  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  the 
Nation :  they  have  actually  voted  large  sums  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  for  the  very  objects  for  which   this  iiind  was  appropriated.      In 
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Blkt  fgreoty  years  euding  in  1832,  the  grants  of  pSTliament  t«  the  Irua- 
Mm  of  Fii^t  Kruite  in  Irelaod,  towards  building  new  churches,  glebe- 
Hauses,  and  purchiuing  of  glebes,  amounted  to  £686,000.  Thus  has 
HE34,300  a-year  been  levied  nn  this  tax-paying  aristocratic  gulled 
HkMion.  merely  to  save  the  richest  church  in  the  world  from  coDtributIng 
^MitA  own  necessities.  How  much  more  has  been  levied  by  parochial 
HtK&tion  on  the  unfortunate  population  of  IrelaJid,  for  the  repair  of 
^■^rcliea  and  cathedrals,  we  have  not  the  means  of  estimating.  It  is 
^Bfetl  known  the  sums  raised  for  this  purpose  constitute  one  of  the 
^puij  grievances  of  the  sister  kingdom,  the  hardship  of  which  is  aggra- 
^Mted  by  the  Catiiolics  being  excluded  from  voting  in  parish  veistriBS 
^■ben  the  church-cess  is  imposed.  Had  the  Commissioners  of  First 
Hpnits  done  what  the  law  not  only  authoriied,  but  required  them  to  do, 
^Bare  would  have  been  no  need  of  church-rates,  nor  grants  from  parlia- 
BfcePt.  Why  the  Commissioners  have  nut  done  their  duty  and  made  a 
^nir  Tafaiation  of  benefices  is  manifest  enough ;  they  are  the  patrons, 
■pnlden,  or  expectants  of  lai^  preferments,  and  a  just  valuation  would 
Hift  a  tax  Upon  tilcmhelvesI  Ought,  however,  "  the  Guardians  of  the 
Bfeiblic  Purse"  to  have  sanctioned  this  selfish  breach  of  trust?  Ought 
BIfcgy.  whose  business  is  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  people, 
^HBrly  to  have  voted  away  tlie  public  money,  for  objects  for  which 
Hpore  wu  already  a  legal  and  adeqiiato  proviatoa  ?  No  innovation, 
^■^tlitng  untried  was  to  bo  attempted ;  the  only  measure  requisite  was 
Hptt  ibey  should  enforce  the  law  of  the  land,  for  which,  on  other  occa- 
^B|BS,  they  profess  such  profound  veneration.  It  is  lo  the  deficiences  of 
^^Ent  Pmits,  and  the  consequent  non-residence  of  the  clei^,  for  want 
^HF  panonage-houBES  and  glebes,  that  the  decay  of  Protestantism  lins 
^BW  •■cribed  by  their  servile  defenders:  hence  a  regard  to  the  interests 
He  our  "  holy  religion"  one  would  have  thought  a  sufficient  motive  for 
HW'  virtuous  representatives  to  interfere. 

KnTlifl  most  curious  incident  regarding  the  annats  is  the  result  of  the 
eadeavours  of  Mr.  Shaw  Mason  to  obtain  a  more  authentic  valuation. 
Wlien  the  subject  began  to  excite  attention,  this  gentleman,  the  words 
of  whose  patent  empowered  him  "  to  collect,  levy,  receive,  and  exa- 
e  the  just  and  true  value  of  lirst  fruits,"  preferred  a  memorial  to  the 
",  setting  forth  his  authority  and  expressing  his  willingness  to 
:t  as  big  duty  required.  The  announcement  caused  not  a  little 
e  four  archbishojM  at  the  time  not  having  paid  in  their  arrears. 
It  report  was  made  to  the  local  government  who,  after  referring  the 
'IWtter  to  the  attorney  and  aolicitor  generals  for  their  opinion,  intimated 
b  Mr.  Mason  if  he  persevered  in  hia  design  of  enforcing  the  payment 
f  first  iruits  at  their  real  value,  they  would  deprive  him  of  his  patent 
r,  which  he  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.*  So  the  matter 
;  the  rich  clergy  enjoy,  undiminished,  their  princely  revenues,  and 
1   liable  to  the   burthen  of  contributing   towards  the 
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parcfamse  of  glebes  and  houses  for  Irish  parsons,  many  of  whom  hare 
alreadv  half  a  dozen  houses,  residing  in  none  of  them,  and  4000  acres 
of  glebe. 


Intolerance  towards  Dissenters  and  Raman  Catholics, 

Before  concluding  oar  acconnt  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  we  cannot  help  shortly  adverting  to  the  slow  steps  by  which 
religioiis  toleration  has  been  established  in  this  country.  Looking  bad: 
to  the  history  of  the  Dissenters,  we  see  with  what  difficnltr  freedoB 
of  thought  has  been  wrung  from  the  prosecuting  grasp  of  what  is  ocmh 
■idered  a  reformed  Establishment.  It  was  not  till  the  ReTolutioii  of 
]  688  that  the  public  worship  of  the  Dissenters  was  tolerated ;  and  the 
Act  of  Toleration  at  that  period  required  them  to  take  certain  oatlia 
and  subscribe  to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
same  act,  so  much  extolled,  requires  the  places  of  worship  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  the  doors  kept  unlocked  during  the  time  of  serrice.  £?cn 
liberty  of  worship,  under  these  suspicious  and  odious  restrictions,  it 
was  subsequently  attempted  to  abridge.  In  the  latter  part  of  Qnecn 
Ann's  reign,  an  act  passed,  called  the  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill,  making  it  a  crime  in  any  person,  in  any  office  under  goremmeiity 
entering  a  meeting-house.  Another  bill,  denominated  the  Schism  Bill, 
passed  in  1714,  suffered  no  Dissenter  to  educate  his  own  children,  bat 
required  them  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Church  of  Englandist,  and 
forbad  all  tutors  and  schoolmasters  being  present  at  any  dissenting  place 
of  worship. 

The  last  attempt  upon  this  body  was  the  memorable  bill  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  in  1810.  This  meditated  encroachment  upon  their  liberties  waa 
worthy  of  the  sinister  statesman  from  whom  it  emanated.  The  Dissen* 
ters,  to  their  immortal  honour,  rushed  forward  at  once  to  repel  this 
aggression  on  their  rights.  Had  they  suffered  their  ministers  to  be 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  the  magristrates,  nodoobt, 
would  not  only  have  judged  of  their  fitness  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
but  also  of  their  fitness  for  the  ministry  of  the  Boroughmongere. 

This  disgraceful  spirit  of  legislation  is  now  only  matter  for  history. 
The  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Relief 
Act  have  scarcely  left  any  trace  of  the  formidable  penal  code  which, 
for  a  long  time,  interdicted  to  a  large  portion  of  the  community  not 
only  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  immunities,  but  the  free  dispoml  of 
their  persons  and  property.  The  Dissenters  may  still  complain  of  hemg 
excluded  from  the  national  universities ;  thev  mav  also  think  it  a  hard- 
ship  incase  they  fill  any  judicial,  civil,  or  corporate  office,  that  they 
cannot  appear  in  their  official  costume,  nor  with  the  insignia  of  their 
office  at  their  own  places  of  worship ;  but  these  are  trifling  grieTances, 
scarcely  worth  mentioning.  They  are  subject  to  no  test  on  account  of 
religious  belief;  and  it  may  be  now  truly  said  that,  viiih  the  exception 
of  Jews  and  openly  professing  Ik fi dels,  the  honours  and  adrantageeof 
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As  social  state — so  iar,  at  least,  as  spirituai  dogmas  are  concerned^ 
are  fiurly  opened  to  every  candidate. 

For  this  salutary  triumph  ve  have  been  indebted  solely  to  secular 
wisdom,  not  to  any  generous  concessions  or  enlightenment  proceeding 
from  our  established  instructors.  The  Church  has  always  shown  itself 
more  tenacious  of  its  monopoly  than  evea  the  Aristocracy.  Of  the 
lofty  tone  of  iatolerance  maintained  by  some  of  our  high  dignitaries,  to 
a  recent  period,  we  hare  a  rather  amusing  instance,  in  the  conduct  of 
Dr.  KiFLiKO,  the  late  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  which  we  shall 
shortly  relate.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lingard,  the  distinguished  Roman 
Catliolic  historian,  had,  it  seems,  in  his  Strictures  on  Professor  Marsh's 
"  Comparative  View,"  &c.  used  the  words  "  neai  Church  of  England" 
once,  and  oftener  "  the  modern  Church  of  England."  To  consider  the 
Church  of  England  "  new,"  or  "  modem"  appeared  a  mortal  oftence 
in  the  eyes  of  Dean  Kipling.  He  wroteaftirious  letter  to  Mr.  IJngard; 
quoted  a  passage  from  Hawkins;  and  threatened  to  prosecute  him  if  he 
did  not,  within  a  limited  time,  prove  what  the  Dean  intimated  it  was 
impossible  for  bim  to  prove.  Whether  the  Dean  afterwards  relented, 
or  whether  Mr.  lingard  proved  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  being 
the  offspring  or  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  in  many 
respects,  she  so  mnch  resembles,  was  "  new,"  we  are  ignorant  Did 
our  limils  permit,  we  would  insert  the  Very  Rev.  Dean's  loving  epistle. 
It  would  show  what  a  meek,  gentle.  Christian  spirit  may  still  rankle 
io  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  church  dignitaries.  It  would  show  to  what 
expedients  these  worthies  would  resort  to  uphold  their  faith,  or,  more 
correctly,  their  temporalities,  were  they  not  restrained  by  the  march  of 
philosophy  and  the  public  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  road  Dean  Kipling's 
letter  without  feeling  persuaded  thai,  had  Mr.  Lingard  had  no  bettor 
barrier  for  his  personal  safety  than  the  tolerent  spirit  of  the  writer,  he 
might  still  be  liable  to  be  hung  up  by  the  middle,  with  an  iron  chain,  and 
R>ssted  before  a  slow  fire,  according  to  the  orthodox  piety  of  olden  time. 
Men  ought  always  to  set  their  faces  against  prosecution  for  opimons, 
whether  instituled  under  pretenc*  of  heresy,  sectarianism,  Judaism,  or 
even  infidelity.  Under  any  of  ihese  forms  it  is  the  same  mischievous 
and  dogmatical  principle.  What  difference,  for  instance,  is  there  in 
the  principles  of  a  prosecution  instituted  at  this  day  fur  Judaism  or 
infidelity,  and  a  Popish  prosecution  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  on  account  of  the  real  presence.  In  both  coses  difference  of 
's  combated  by  corporeal  infliction;  the  Papist  punished  by  fire, 
Jm  intolerant  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  civil  disability.  The 
e  in  the  punishment  makes  no  difference  in  the  motive;  in  both 

t  is  combating  mind  by  physical  force,  and  he  who  employs  such 

_)0D  is  as  deeply  immersed  in  the  night  of  Popery,  as  Bishop 
loer,  who  laboured  to  convert  the  miserable  victims  of  his  cruelty 

igorous  application  of  birch  to  the  posteriors. 

!  ingenuous  mind  revolts  from  the  idea  of  maintaining  opinions 

ff  force,  to  say  that  any  class  of  opinions  shall  not  be  impugned,  that 

'r  trulli  bball  not  be  called  in  question,  is  at  once  to  declare  that  these 
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Opinions  are  infallible,  and  tbat  thoir  antboTB  canoat  err.  What  can  Iw 
more  eg^^giously  absurd  and  presumptuous  ?  It  is  fixing  bounds  ro 
hamsn  knowledge,  and  saying  tlint  men  cannot  Icam  by  experience  ; 
that  they  can  never  be  wiser  in  future  tban  they  are  to  day.  The 
vanity  and  folly  of  this  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  hiBtory  of  religion 
and  pbiloeophy.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  both ;  and  what 
onr  anceetot^  considered  indisputable  truths  their  posterity  discovered  to 
be  gross  errors.  To  continue  the  work  of  improvement,  no  dogmas, 
however  plausible,  ought  to  be  protected  from  invest! gfatlon ;  and  tbe 
only  security  of  the  present  generation  E^aiast  the  errors  of  their 
progenitors,  is  modestly  to  admit  that,  in  some  things,  they  may 
possibly  yet  be  mistaken. 

The  Papiflts  are  not  the  only  class  of  religionists  obnoxious  to  the 
reproach  of  uncharitable  tenets.  HrME  justly  remarks  that  toleration 
is  not  the  virtue  of  priests  of  any  denomination ;  and  this  is  amply  con- 
tirmod  by  the  history  of  the  Scottish,  Romieh,  and  English  churches. 
They  have  all  shed  blood,  tortured,  and  punished,  when  circumstances 
gave  them  an  ascendancy.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Religion  is  more 
the  result  ai  feeling  than  of  undeTstanding  ;  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  its  most  intense  professors  should  be  more  prompt  to  use  the  vnlgar 
weapons  su^eated  by  passion  and  lioleoce,  than  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  humanity. 


We  have  now  fairly  brought  forward  whatever  can  eluciilat*  the 
present  state  of  the  United  Chnrch  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  its 
claims  to  tlie  support  and  veneration  of  the  community.  Tliose  whose 
vocation  is  to  mislead  and  delude  may  attempt  to  impugn  our  statements 
uid  calumniate  our  motives;  but  their  labonr  will  be  vain,  unless  they 
can  disprove  our  Fjicts.  We  have  trusted  to  nothing  apocryphal,  and 
rarely  depended  on  the  testimony  of  individual  observers.  Our  state- 
ments have  been  chiefly  drawn  from  the  udmissions  of  the  parties  wha 
wallow  in  the  corruptions  of  which  we  complain, — from  official  returns 
to  parliament, — and  other  accredited  sources  of  information.  On  the 
results  derived  from  these  we  have  occasionally  submitted  reflections,  the 
justice  of  which  we  leave  to  the  reader's  consideration. 

Jf  such  ecclesiastical  establishments  as  we  have  exposed  be  much 
longer  tolerated  in  their  existing  state,  the  people  will  evince  a 
patience  and  tatuity  far  exceeding  any  previous  estimate.  No  doubt 
there  are  mysteries  in  the  art  of  governing,  as  well  as  truths  in 
science,  that  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  unheard  of  wiles,  delusions,  and  influence,  Corruption  may  brii^ 
into  play  to  stifle  the  cloimsof  truth  and  justice.  A  nation,  which,  ttma 
groundless  fear*  of  change,  was  deluded  into  the  support  of  a  thirty 
year's  war  against  human  rights  and  happiness,  and  had  entailed  upon 
it  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions,  may,  by  some  new  fitscination,  be 
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broufclit  to  tolerate  a  church  thu  absorbi  annuully  elt.vrn  ihilLionh  of 
public  income,  oatensibly  for  roligion,  Ibough  it  is  relip;ion'fl  rooal  dan- 
g^maa  foe,  aud  not  one  liundredtli  part  of  nhich  rcivnnls  the  bibiiiirs  of 
those  reaJly  enga^l  in  clerical  duty.  A  pretended  anxiety  fur  our 
spiritual  wel&re  will,  however,  we  trust,  no  longer  serve  for  a  cloak  to 
temporal  mpacity.  The  repetition  of  such  detected  knavery  would  bo  a 
national  iiwalt  and  impertinence :  some  new-feogled  scarecrown,  there- 
fore, must  be  devistd,  other  than  the  dangeni  of  irreligion  and  demo- 
enttic  encroachment,  to  consecrate  hereaAer  the  oppression  of  tithea 
Hid  the  abeurditiee  of  rotten  boroughs. 

Secular  abuses  sink  almnut  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
ttuMe  of  our  cliurch-eslBbtinhraent.  One  hundred  ntid  Ihirfeen  prii-y 
councillotfl  receiving  £(i5(),l64  a-year  out  of  the  pubhc  taKos,  Beems  an 
astMuiding  fact;  but  we  are  sure,  and  those  who  have  honoured  hs  with 
attention  in  the  preceding  exposition,  we  are  convinued,  will  believe  na 
when  we  affirm  it  would  be  easy  to  select  a  smaller  number  of  sinecure 
ecclenaatics  who  receive  more  and  do  less  than  this  devouring  clan  of 
Oligarclit. 

Tliereb  one  truth  connected  with  the  state  of  church-property  in  Ire- 
land whidi  b,  perhnpa,  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  her  Protestant 
If  the  tithe  and  ecclesiastical  estates  of  that  country  do 
iceive  a  more  beneficial  application,  to  a  certainty  they  will, 
e  long,  devolve  to  the  Catholic  priesthood.  The  tiee  which  connect 
'"flic  two  countries  are  daily  becoming  weaker,  and  a  forptgn  war  or 
<i[her  fiivourable  juncture,  concurring  with  the  united  power  of  a  hostile 
(aith — a  pubhc  opinion  newly  created  and  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
Castle — and  a  numerous  and  discontenled  population,  may  soon  effect  an 
eternal  separation.  Either  then  by  the  occnrrence  of  the  event  to 
B'hicb  we  allude,  or,  if  that  do  not  happen,  by  the  mero  reason  and 
superiority  of  the  claim,  tho  vast  and  tempting  possef^sions  of  a 
handful  of  Episcopalian  teachers  must  assuredly  pass  to  her  more 
numerous  rivals.  A  separation  of  the  two  kin^oms,  in  our  hamble 
opinion,  would  be  a  calamity  to  both.  Prom  Britain  it  would  sever  tbe 
right  arm  of  her  power;  and  what  could  Ireland  gain  by  a  separate 
existence  1  She  does  not  possess  within  herself  the  elements  to  con- 
Biitnte  a  rational  and  independent  state.  Supposing  for  a  moment  she 
escaped  a  century  of  civil  war,  and  forthwith  passed  under  the  yoke  of 
O'CoMNELL  I.,  with  a  deplorably  i^orant  population  for  his  lieges — - 
,  bnt  richly  endowed  priesthood,  as  they  would  be  with  the 
■  snd  tithes  of  the  Protestant  establishment — for  the  servile  instru- 
I  of  his  sovereignty — what  a  spectacle  would  Ireland  present ! 
it  such  a  regime,  it  is  easy  to  discern  insuperable  obstacles  to  every 
I  improvement.  For  ages  she  would  be  no  better  under  her  new 
icrat,  than  Portugal  under  Don  MmuEi.,  or  Naples  under  the 
"~  jftBON.  Every  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  greatness  and 
s  of  England  and  Ireland  must  deplore  the  idea  of  dismembor- 
inited,  they  are  a  source  of  mutual  hght  and  power ;  dissevered, 
y  would  be  the  luminary  of  day  and  lamp  of  night  atmck  from  their 
So  fatal  n  cutastroplie,  we  are  confident,  can  only  be  averted  by 
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ecclesinstical  rpfomt.  Inaiend  of  biirthening  the  jret  etraggliiig  manu- 
factures and  agriculture  of  the  Irish  with  additional  taxes,  a  resource 
ou§;ht  to  be  sought  id  the  crown-lande  of  Ireland,  anil  in  ihe  wasted 
estates  of  the  Church,  in  the  million  of  neglected  acres  possessed  by 
Absentee  bishops,  and  iu  the  million  and  more  worth  of  land  and  titheo 
[jossessed  b^  the  collegiate  bodies  and  non-resident  incumbents.  Here 
ia  the  panacea  for  cementing  the  Union,  producing  tranquillity,  and 
supplying  the  wants  of  an  impoverished  R\che<|uor. 

The  besotted  tyranny  which  has  impeded  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
will  hardly  be  credited  by  posterity.  Her  population  is  only  half- 
civilized;  in  religion,  manners,  and  domestic  habita,  no  better  tiian 
the  rabble  of  the  Peninsula  ;  while  her  lands  in  whole  districts  are  aa 
little  cultivated  as  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  bog 
and  mountain  waetes;  and  these,  in  great  part,  continue  such  from  an 
obetinale  legislation  which  tolerates,  year  after  year,  the  remains  of 
baronial  tenures; — but  would  it  be  believed  that  thero  is,  or  was,  so 
recently  as  1821,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  occupying 
SOO  square  miles  of  territory,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  resident 
gentleman,  nor  clergyman,  nor  a  single  road  fit  for  a  wheel -carriage  to 
pass?  ThiE  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Baron  Foster;  and  bear  it, 
Boroughmongera  !  you,  who  have  expended  millions  to  fortify  Canada, 
as  yon  did  the  Netherlands,  for  a  rival  power,  and  lo  provide  colonial 
sinecures  and  offices  in  sugar  islands,  converted  into  hells  for  the  iodic- 
tion  of  U)rture  on  your  fellow-creatures, — hear,  and  look  at  home,  how 
you  have  governed  and  elicited  the  resources  of  our  great  dependency, 
placed  at  the  threshhold,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  empire  ! 

Who  can  revert  to  the  history  of  the  Oligarchy  without  indignation  ? 
Rotten  boroughs  and  tithes,  as  much  as  sinecures,  pensions,  and  exorbitant 
salaries,  have  been  the  great  obstacles  lo  sound  national  policy.  The 
holders  and  expectants  of  these  are  ever  bandied  together,  no  less  by  % 
sense  of  common  iniquilv  than  common  interest,  to  oppose  every  salutaty 
amelioration.  On  every  public  occasion,  on  every  general  election,  the 
priest  and  the  placeman  unite  to  oppose  the  enemy  of  imposture  and 
peculation:  from  these  we  can  have  no  hope;  it  is  only  from  the  People, 
from  those  who  suffer,  not  those  who  participate  in  abuse. 

Bat  why  these  heart-stirring  sounds  of  conflict  and  triumph  front 
Gallia's  lund  !  The  tri-coloureil  flag  again  unfurled,  the  tocsin  sound- 
ing, the  sovereignty  of  the  people  proclaimed,  and  a  knell  pealii^ 
throughout  Europe  the  doom  of  despotism,  of  ecclesiastical  opprcasian, 
of  aristocratic  privilege,  and  every  remnant  of  feudality  !  The  news  of 
the  transcendent  events,  in  the  memorable  month  of  July,  has  just 
reached  us.  France,  the  exhaustless  source  of  moral  and  political 
phenomena,  has  again  asiontehed  the  world.  The  Holy  Alliance  is  smota 
to  the  heart,  and  all  its  machinations,  all  its  confederacies  and  treaties, 
open  and  covert,  scattered  to  the  winds.  Wlint  valour  has  so  glori- 
ously achieved,  may  wisdom  and  temperance  preserve  I  Oar  souls  are 
refreshed  with  hope;  we  are  cheered  in  the  midst  of  our  labours.  Those 
abuses  we  hare  exposed  oud  the  thousand  more  remaining  behind,  and 
gainst  which  reason  and  justice  might  have  long  vainly  remonstrated, 
mil  now  stand  a  chance  not  only  of  being  heard  but  redressed. 
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Remarks  on  tJie  Digest. 

A  few  explanations  respecting  some  of  the  dioceses,  collected  prin- 
cipally from  the  obseri'ations  of  the  bishops  accompanying  their  re- 
turns to  Parliament,  may  not  be  improperly  appended  to  the  preceding 
tabular  digest. 

Armagh  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Beaufort*s  map  of  Ireland, 
468,550  acres ;  divided  among  103  parishes,  gives  4,567  acres  of  tithes  for 
each ;  the  glebe  lands  average  in  each,  219  acres. 

Cashell  and  Emly  contains  131  parishes,  but  only  57  benefices.  The 
resident  parsons  are  34,  the  absent  23.  The  benefices  returned  con- 
tain 272,391  acres,  averaging  5,044  to  each,  besides  houses  and  glebes: 
the  value  of  land  in  the  diocese  makes  the  tithes  of  each  benefice,  at  5f. 
in  the  pound  on  the  rental,  amount  to  £2,837  a-year:  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering church  rites  in  this  diocese  is  about  £110  a-year  for  each 
Protestant  family . 

Clogher  has,  out  of  44  parsons,  only  25  resident.  As  the  late  bishop 
JocELYN  made  no  return  of  tithes  in  any  benefice,  there  is  no  stating 
particulars. 

Clonfert  contains  710  Protestant  families,  2,769  Catholic.  The 
tithes,  according  to  Wakefield's  valuation,  reckoned  at  only  four  rents, 
would  amount  to  £88,000  per  annum,  or  £6,300  for  each  incumbent 
Five  incumbents  are  absent,  and  nine  resident.  The  bishop  says  that 
the  old  division  of  tithes  into  four  parts  is  still  retained  in  his  diocese: 
we  suppose,  however,  the  Bishop  and  the  Priest  now  divide  the  two  parts 
formerly  intended  for  the  poor  and  the  repairs  of  the  church. 
Cloyne  has  78  parsons;  45  of  whom  are  non-resident. 
In  Cork  1 1  parsons  out  of  20  are  absent. 

Derry,  under  Bishop  Knox,  exhibits  a  singular  spectacle :  the  Dean 
has  three  glebes  of  1 ,530  adres  freehold,  deanery-house,  and  the  tithes 
of  89,600  acres.  The  whole  diocese  contains  16,347  acres  of  glebe, 
which  gives  an  average  of  320  acres  for  each  parson,  besides  all  tithes. 
A  tenth-part  of  a  district,  containing  200,000  inhabitants,  is  thus  sharsd 
among  fifty-four  clerg}'men,  besides  an  estate  of  320  acres.  For 
the  Bishop's  relations,  see  Knox  in  the  List  of  Pluralists. 

Dublin  has  only  49  resident  parsons  out  of  78.  There  are  thirty-ona 
deaneries,  chancellorships,  prebendaries,  &c.  in  the  diocese,  but  no  re- 
turn of  the  glebe  and  estates  annexed  to  these  offices  and  sinecures. 

Kildare  has  25  absentees  and  only  18  residents.  There  are  two 
appropriations  in  this  diocese  without  any  return ;  one  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  appears  to  be  very  extensive,  and  yields  to  him  the  tithes  of 
TW£NTY  different  townships  or  places — they  probably  contain  40,000 
or  50,000  acres. 

Killala  and  Achonry  contain  52  parishes,  compressed  into  20  bene- 
fices, with  fourteen  resident  and  6  absent  parsons,  enjoying  the  tithes 
of  708,800  acres,  to  administer  church  rites  to  562  Protestant  families. 
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The  tithes  only  would  yield  £300  a-ycar  for  each  protestant 
FAMILY,  supposing  land  worth  only  ti^'olvo  shillings  per  English  acre. 
Notwithstanding  this  COSTLY  management,  it  appears  that,  from  177f)  to 
1792,  the  Catholics  increased  from  6  to  1  to  60  to  1 — that  is  in  a  ten- 
fold proportion  ! 

Killaloe.  By  the  Return,  28  benefices  in  this  diocese  yield  674,008 
acres,  averaging  24,071  acres  to  each  benefice.  The  average  rent,  by 
Wakefield,  is  335.  per  acre.  Taking  the  tithe  at  one-fourth  the  rent, 
these  benefices  would  be  worth  £9,929  a-year  each.  Eight  sinecurista 
hold  THIRTY-TWO  parishes  without  even  the  cure  of  one  soul, 

Kilmore  contains  30  benefices,  the  glebes  alone  of  which  amount  to 
11,026  acres,  averaging  367  acres  of  freehold  each,  probably  worth 
£450  a-year.  Surely  these  freeholds  are  quite  ample,  without  any 
tithe  whatever,  for  reading  the  church  service  to  a  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation; but  if,  in  addition  to  the  £450  a-year,  freehold,  besides  houses, 
demesnes,  &c.,  each  possess  (like  the  phuidist  Wynne)  30,000  acres  of 
tithe — what  a  picture ! 

Waterford  contains  18  resident,  32  absent  clergymen.  The  tithes  of 
this  diocese  are  very  valuable,  and  are  appropriated  to  administer  reli- 
gious rites  to  1,375  persons  out  of  108,625.  The  number  of  Catholics 
in  1792  were  108,625;  Protestants  1,375.  In  1776  the  Catholic 
fionilies  were  76,519;  Protestants  2,879.  The  Catholics,  during  that 
interval,  therefore,  increased  from  6tolto80tol.  So  much  for  the 
efficacy  of  tithes  in  supporting  the  reformed  religion. 


\*  For  a  List  of  Irish  Pluralists,  see  Avvlsuix. 
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Royalty,  after  all,  is  an  expensiYe  government  I  What  ia  a 
without  an  aristocracy  and  a  priesthood  ?  and  what  are  an  j  of  these, 
nnksB  supported  in  splendour  and  magnificence  ?  It  is  a  system  in 
which  men  are  sought  to  he  governed  by  the  senses  rather  than  the 
understanding,  and  is  more  adapted  to  a  barbarous  than  civilized  state. 
Pageantry  and  ceremony,  the  parade  of  crowns  and  coronets,  of  gM 
keys,  sticks,  white  wands,  and  Uack  rods ;  of  ermine  and  lawn,  and 
maces  and  wigs ; — these  are  the  chief  attributes  of  monarchy.  They 
are  more  appropriate  to  the  state  of  the  king  of  the  Birmaks  or  of  the 
AsHANTEES  than  the  sovereign  of  an  European  community.  Thej 
cease  to  inspire  respect  when  men  become  enlightened,  when  they  have 
learnt  that  the  real  object  of  government  is  to  confer  the  greatest  hap- 
piness on  the  people  at  the  least  expense :  but  it  is  a  beggarly  g^reat- 
ness,  an  absurd  system,  that  would  perpetuate  these  fooleries  amidst  an 
impoverished  population, — amidst  debts,  and  taxes,  and  pauperism. 

In  treating  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  it  will  be  important  to  ob- 
serve the  distinction  between  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  sovereign, 
denominated  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  the  modem  parliamentary 
grant,  substituted  in  lieu  of  them,  called  the  Civil  List,  Of  the  na- 
ture of  the  latter — the  various  charges  upon  it  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
king's  household  and  other  disbursements— of  its  extravagant  amount 
during  the  profligate  reign  of  George  IV.  and  of  the  total  burthen  en- 
tailed by  the  royal  expenditure  on  the  people,  we  shall  treat  in  the  next 
chapter.  In  the  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  exposition  of 
the  amount,  the  application,  and  management  of  the  hereditary  reve- 
nues ;  consisting  of  the  landed  possessions  of  the  Crown,  of  Admiralty 
droits,  Gibraltar  duties.  Leeward- Island  duties,  the  property  of  persons 
dying  intestate  without  heirs,  forfeiture  in  courts  of  justice,  the  incomes 
of  bishoprics  during  vacancies,  surplus  of  the  Scotch  civil  list,  profit  on 
waifs,  shipwrecks,  treasure-trove,  and  other  minor  sources.  Parlia- 
ment having  granted  a  specific  annuity,  out  of  the  taxes,  for  the  supinrt 
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of  Ihe  dif^ity  of  tlie  Crown,  the  public  has  been  ecinstantty  mnJe  to 
believe  that  tlie  prwluce  of  the  hereditary  rerenueBhns  been  approprialeti 
to  the  wants  of  the  slalo.  This,  it  will  }^e  shown  Id  the  fiD(|uel,  has 
been  a  complete  and  egregious  itelusion.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ancient 
revenues  of  the  Crown  have  been  left  at  the  uncontroUed  disposal  of 
nunisters.  That  thej"  hove  been  chiefly  expended  in  objects  personal  to 
tbemaelveB,  the  kin^,  or  roynl  family ;  in  pensions  and  ^ants  to  their 
parliamentary  supporters,  their  relatives,  and  adherents ;  in  the  pur- 
chase of  tithes  and  church-patronage;  in  occasional  charitable  donations, 
ostentatiously  granted,  under  pretext  of  mitigating  the  Bufferings  of 
distressed  aniznns  and  mannfacturers  ;  in  payments  into  the  priiy  purse, 
lor  the  more  lavish  support  of  court  prodigality;  in  the  building  and  pul- 
liiig  down  of  palaces ;  in  payments  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  royal 
household,  and  olher  outgoings,  which  ought  to  have  been  defrayed  out 
of  the  ciril  list :  in  short,  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  the  last  seventy 
jean,  the  public  has  not  only  been  burthened  with  an  enormous  pro- 
-TMidB  fer  a  civil  list,  but,  by  on  extraordinary  kind  of  ministerial  ma- 
faaa  failed  to  ilerire  any  advantage  from  those  funds,  in  lien 
■flf  wUtfa  ■  civil  list  was  specially  granted. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  leading  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  have 
nj9  manifested  preat  reluctance  to  touch  on  these  subjects.  Although 
ia  well  known  the  income  of  the  late  king  exceeded  that  of  his 
by  more  than  HALF  a  million,  not  one  of  our  odvo- 
even  our  more  ostentatious  patriots — Broughnin,  Hume, 
iU,  or  Graham— ever  brought  the  shameless  extravagance  fiiirly 
the  coontry.  It  is  possible,  as  we  have  hinted,  there  may  have 
for  this  complacence  towards  royal  profusion.  In  spite 
vt  the  encroachments  of  tlie  Oligarchy,  a  king  of  England  possesses 
power,  and  has  abundant  means  of  rewarding  expectants  and  sup- 
fOTten:  he  is  not  only  the  fountain  of  honour,  but  enjoys,  nearly, 
"  pAtronage  in  church  and  state  ;  and  the  more  virtuous  aspirants  in 
'  "ic  life  may  have  felt  reluctant  to  shipwreck  all  hope  of  onco  basking 
■nDBhine  of  the  court.  However,  we  entertain  no  delicacy  nor 
ire ;  we  neither  enjoy,  nor  is  it  probable  we  shall,  any 
fat  cmolumenls  of  office.  Moreover  we  consider  the  sovereign, 
like  other  state  functionaries,  only  the  servant  of  Ihe  public :  and  iJie 
public  sustaining  a  great  burthen  on  his  account,  under  the  pretext  that 
the  dati^  of  his  ofiice  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  they 
tcre  clearly  a  right  to  be  informed  of  the  amount  and  mode  of  his  out- 
In  what  follows  it  will  be  seen  what  a  lavish  expenditure  has 
during  a  period  when  succeasivo  ministers  have  been  loud 
in  professing  a  desire  to  reduce  every  establishment  to 
possible  scale,  and  when  it  has  been  often  openly  and  boast- 
alleged  that  economy  and  retrenchment  had  been  carried  to  the 
Hmit  compatible  with  the  national  service.  Our  exposition  will 
row  light  on  the  working  of  the  bo  rough- government  in  its 
li^Mt  departments,  and  uncover  many  streamlets  of  corruption  which 
■esader  through  the  upper  stratum  of  our  boasted  Constitution. 
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We  shall  take  the  several  branches  of  the  hereditary  revenues  in 
order,  beginning  with  the 

CROWN    LANDS. 

These  constitute  the  remains  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Crown^ 
originally  intended  to  maintain  the  dignity,  and  defray  the  expense 
of  the  executive  government.  Formerly,  the  kings  of  England, 
as  of  other  European  states,  were  supported  from  the  soil,  and  not 
by  the  system  of  revenue  which  has  been  organized  in  later  times. 
Manufactures  and  commerce  were  then  almost  unknown;  of  monej 
there  was  very  little,  and  scarcely  any  imposts.  Gradually  kings 
found  out  the  means  of  supplying  their  wants  by  loading  their  subjects 
with  taxes,  which  rendered  the  revenue  derived  from  their  private 
domains  of  less  importance ;  and  hence,  contemporaneously  with  the 
progress  of  fiscal  oppression,  we  may  date  the  neglect  and  alienation 
of  the  hereditary  revenues.  The  chief  remains  of  these  possessions 
are  the  crown  lands,  consisting  of  parks,  forests,  chases,  manors^ 
fisheries,  and  royalties;  extensive  estates,  numerous  church  livings, 
fee-farm-rents,  light-house  dues,  mines  of  coal,  tin,  and  copper,  "jfiie 
property  is  situate  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  principally 
in  the  metropolis  and  vicinity ;  much  of  it  is  in  Wales ;  and  there  are 
extensive  estates  in  Ireland.  The  history  and  management  of  these 
royal  endowments,  their  subserviency  to  political  purposes,  and  their 
present  state  and  value,  we  shall  shortly  describe.  It  is  a  subject  of 
much  novelty,  and  one  with  which  even  public  men  have  not  taken 
great  pains  to  be  informed.  Our  information  is  mainly  derived  from 
the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  from  a  publi- 
cation entitled,  **  Observations  on  the  landed  Revenue  of  the  Crown," 
written  by  a  nephew  of  .the  celebrated  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  from 
the  able  speech,  last  session,  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  the  member  for  Col- 
chester. 

William,  of  Normandy,  possessed  a  landed  revenue  of  £400,000  a 
year.  From  that  period  the  territorial  income  of  the  sovereign  declined, 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when,  by  the  sequestration  of  the  wealth 
of  the  religious  houses,  it  was  again  augmented.  The  public  revenue  of 
Queen  Klizal)eth  amounted  only  to  £500,000,  of  which  £132,000  was 
the  produce  of  the  crown  estates.  During  the  Commonwealtli  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  Cromwell  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  crown 
lands  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and,  though  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  new  government  was  regarded, 
did  not  afford  him  an  opj)ortunity  of  making  that  property  produce  as 
much  as  it  would  have  done  in  more  tranquil  times,  yet  he  disposed  of 
criwni  property  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  sterling.  In  Cornwall 
there  were  .'>2  Iionours,  manors,  and  estates  belonging  to  the  Crown,  of 
which  Croniwoll  disposed  of  five  or  six ;  but  only  three  or  four  of  the 
whole  number  are  now  remaining  in  the  hands  of  government.  These 
alienations  by   the   Protector  were,   after  the   restoration,    made  sub- 
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'servient  lo  a  system  of  royal  fiivour  and  proacription.  TIidbg  who  wore 
:triful  enough  to  seize  the  proper  momont  for  opustatizing-  from  repub- 
iimniam  to  royalty  were  never  iliBturbcd  in  their  purchases;  while 
oihera,  who  were  either  too  tcnftcious  of  their  priocipleH,  or  had  com- 
mitted thenuelres  too  deeply  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  civil  war, 
wmre  compelleH  to  surrender  the  crown  property.  Neither  Charles  II. 
nor  James  II.  could  resist  the  solicitations  of  rapacious  cuartiers,  and 
the  hereditary  estates  were  leased,  for  long  terms,  to  the  great  families, 
■t  Almost  nominal  rents. 

But  the  greatest  inroads  on  the  crown  estates  were  committed 
about  the  era  of  the  Revolution  of  !688.  Such  was  the  mpacity  of  tlie 
patriots  of  those  days,  and  their  in^nuity  in  devising  uew  taxes  to 
defrvj  the  royal  expenditure,  that  William  IJI.  was  induced  to  p^nt 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  crown  estates  lo  his  nupporters  in  parliament. 
One  family,  that  of  Portland,  obtained  a  grant  of  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
cmiBly  of  Denbigh.  In  the  next  reign  a  compact  was,  for  the  first 
time,  entered  into  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  hy  which 
a  dvil  list  amounting  to  nearly  £700,000  was  given  to  Queen  Ann, 
am  a  commutation  for  the  land  and  other  revenues  enjoyed  by  her 
predecessorB ;  and  the  preamble  of  the  Act  is  worthy  of  notice,  for 
ita  object  was  staled  to  be  "  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  of  go- 
TCTTunent,  and  lessen  Ike  barlhens  on  the  subject  by  means  of  th& 
1  and  improvement  of  ihe  crown  lands."  How  public  bnr- 
s  have  been  lesHened  by  this  and  subsequent  engagements  with  the 
FflBVereign  for  a  civil  list  will  be  strikingly  illustmled  in  the  sequel.  For 
"W  present  let  ua  continue  onr  narrative. 

In  the  agreement  with  Queen  Ann,  it  was  settled  that  no  crown 
I  should  be  leased  at  a  rent  less  than  one-third  of  ita  clear  annual 
;  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  left  to  the  disposal  of  ministers, 
D  thereby  were  enabled  to  benefit  their  friends.  Indeed,  thoy  often 
id  the  injunction  of  the  statute,  by  granting  long  lenses  at  a  rent 
rk,6s.8cf.,  I3.V.  Ad.  or  other  nominal  consideration.  These  abuses 
I  pretext  to  Shippcn,  Lockhiirl,  and  other  members,  ditap- 
n  not  being  permitted  a  share  in  the  spoil,  for  introducing  a 
e  object  of  which  was  the  resumption  of  the  crown  property  ob- 
lined  by  the  heroes  of  iho  Revolution.  The  bill  passed  the  Commons, 
at  found  ita  grave  among  the  delinquents  it  was  meant  to  reach,  and 
Aiere  many  similar  acts  of  utility  have  been  entombed. 

From  this  period  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  crown  lands  till  the 

cecHion   of  George  III.:  when   it  was  settled  that  no  lease  of  them 

I  riwuld  be  granteil  for  less  than  one-eighth  of  their  annual  value ;  Ihe 

-eightlis  to  be  taken  in  fines.     Such,  however,  was  the  pro- 

I  ttgwy  of  ministers,  that  they  first  let  the  land  almost  for  nothing,  and, 

I  after  taking  an  estimate  of  it  at  that  mie,  sold  it  for  nothing.     Thus 

I  n«Bla(e  that  was  worth  £5,000,  was  leased  at  a  rent  of  £10,  and  after- 

I  wants  »ld  for  £200.  An  estate,  comprising  the  whole  of  Piccadilly  from 

Ptrii-lane  to  Swallow-street,  together  with  all  the  back  lanes,  wiui  abso- 

Intely  Bold   to  the  Pulteney  family,  six  years  after  a    leiisc  had  been 


granted,  tit  ihe  rent  of  £12:I6;10.  for  £600.  This  lease  ia  now 
nearly  expirerf.  The  fine  park  of  Bowood,  in  Wiltshire,  after  being 
leased  at  £30  a-year,  was  sold  for£4C8:10».  The  manor  of  Spalding, 
of  the  annual  value  of  £4,000.  which,  after  being  held  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Eftrl  of  Dalkeith  for  do  consideration  at  all.  whs  leased  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugb  at  £5  per  annum,  and  aftenvards  entirely  eevared 
from  the  crown  without  any  inquiry  whatever.  In  Yorkshire,  the  estate 
of  Seaton.  and  another  place,  topelher  with  the  alum-works,  were  sold 
to  Lord  Mulgmve  for  £27,000,  the  annual  value  of  which  was  £2,296, 
including  tlie  alum-works,  CBtimaled  at  £'20,000.  It  does  nut  appear  what 
became  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  except  that  they  were  paid  into  the 
TreSBury ;  they  may  remain  there  still,  but  it  is  certain  they  have  never 
been  applied  to  any  known  puMic  purpose.  An  estate,  forfeited  by  the 
Earl  of  Derwentnater,  worth  £9,000  per  annum,  wbb  sold  to  two  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  for  £1,000,  This  was  too  gross  to 
escape,  and  two  members  of  the  "  Collective  Wisdom,"  ha\'inp  dabbled  in 
the  transaction,  were  expelled,  and  two  others  reprimanded.  It  ia  dlSicnlt 
to  say  whether  the  WhigB  or  Tories  sported  most  in  these  land  jobs, 
but  the  WhigH  had  certainly  the  best  of  it  in  the  reigns  of  William  III, 
and  the  two  first  princes  of  the  Hanover  family. 

In  1 770  the  manor  of  Newark  was  granted  to  tho  Duke  of  New- 
castle, first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  nobleman,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Grst  Earl  of  Chatham,  much  addicted  to  moadacity.* 
The  rent  reserved  on  this  grant  to  the  Pelhama  was  £4S'2,  and  accord- 
ing to  taw  the  fine  should  have  been  £3374,  instead  of  which  only  £200 
was  paid.  The  lease  was  renewed  by  Lord  Grenville,  in  1306,foratenn 
of  thirty  yeara,  at  a  rent  of  £2000 ;  the  property  now  consists  of  960 
acres,  covered  with  dwellings,  tolls  of  bridges,  fisheries,  and  markets, 
and  yields  to  the  proprietor  £4000 a-year;  andwereit  let,  without  refe- 
rence to  electioneering  purposes,  would  yield  £7000  a-year.  Bot  the 
great  object  of  the  rr^vtn- lessee  is  to  maintain  his  political  influence  in 
the  borough ;  for  which  purpose  this  property  is  under-let  in  small 
portions  to  yearly  tenants,  who  are  thus  constrained  to  vole  for  any 
person  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  thinks  fit  to  nominate.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  Duke's  influetu^e  was  afforded  only  last  year.  Sir  W.  H, 
Clinton,  differing  in  opinion  with  the  noble  bore  ugh  monger,  on  the 
Catholic  question,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  seat  for  Newark  ; 
when  his  lordship,  forthwith,  posted  down  Mr,  Sadler  as  the  retiring 
member's  accreilited  successor.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  not  liking 
the  idea  of  a  total  stranger  being  crammed  down  their  throats  so  unce- 
rerooniouHly,  rebelled  against  their  lord,  voting  for  Mr.  Sergeant  Wilde, 
the  opponent  of  the  duke's  nominee.  This  was  not  to  be  borne :  imme- 
diately after  the  election  notices  of  ejectment  were  served  on  the  rebels  ; 
the  duke  justily tug  his  vindictive  proceeding  on  the  tyrant's  plea — thnt 
he  bad  a  right  to  do  "  what  he  pleased  with  his  own ;"   a^ording  a 

*  Luril  Mclliurne's  Diiiry,  p.  a7G. 
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pMctical  comiDeDlary  of  iho  vast  utility  of  the  constitationnl  maxim, 
which  declares  it  to  be  a  "  high  infringement  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
people  for  any  i'ef.h  to  concern  kimielf  in  the  election  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Leaving  the  noble  trulcr  in  boroughs,  we  ehall  proceed  with  others. 
In  Lincola,  there  waa  a  crown  estate  valued  at  £937,  let  to  Sir  W.  G. 
Guise,  at  £37  a-year,  as  a  means  of  political  carruptioD.  The  estate  of 
Rosedale.intbc  mountain  rscesses  of  Yorkshire,  was  held  by  forty  tenants, 
wboM  ieases  expired  in  181fi,  and  have  since  held,  Arom  year  to  year, 
to  the  great  deterioralioD  of  the  land.  Instead  of  dividing  this  property 
to  mit  the  tenants,  many  of  whom  would  have  been  purchasers,  it  was 
pot  np  in  one  lot,  on  the  last  day  of  December,  when  the  ground  whb 
covered  with  snow.  The  reserved  bid  was  £70,000;  only  £37,000 
was  offered.  These  reserved  bids  are  injurious,  for  tliey  prevent  com- 
petitors from  comio^;  forward.  Proprty  at  Esham  was  let  to  Sir  John 
Shaw  for £3920;  the  crowa-Jessee  put  it  up  to  sale  in  bis,  and  obtained 
biddings  to  the  amount  of  £25,000  and  upwards :  this,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, was  during-  the  excitement  produced  by  paper-money  and  war 
paces.     In  1615  b  lease  was  gmnted  to  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  at  a 

I  wot  of£ll5, of  property  of  which  the  estimated  value,  upon  oath,  was 
£1104.  Another  property  of  ^eat  importance,  called  Sunk  Island,  had 
ken  lately  rescued  from  the  sea.  In  the  report  of  the  commissioncrB  it  is 
dwcribed  as  a  parcel  of  sandy  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Humber. 
From  1771,  it  was  leased  fur  thirty-one  years.  In  1S02,  iinpther  lease 
ma  granted  for  thirty-one  years,  at  a  rent  of  £700  for  the  (irst  year, 
£2000  for  the  second,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  £31UU.  in 
dte  aecoud  year  of  his  lease  the  tenant  went  to  on  expense  of  £10.000, 
k  nudting  banks  and  in  other  improvements,  and  the  estate  is  now  let 
fcjr  him  for£IO,000  a-year.  The  Reverend  John  Lonsdale  is  th£  crown- 
Imiii  II .  anil,  apparently,  a  good  judge  in  land  speculations.  This  estate 
fonsisla  of  6000  acres  of  the  finest  soil  in  the  kingdom,  tithe  free,  and 
WDTlh  fifty  shillings  an  acre.  In  1812,  freehold  estates  to  the  amount  of 
£l084ofyearly  value  were  sold  at  twenty  years'  purchase;  the  manor  of 
BMbam,  with  royalties,  Innds,  &c.  for  £569  ;  King's  Cliffe  £148 ;  the 
amior  of  the  Chapter  of  Beverley,  with  all  rights,  courts,  demesnes. 
Kid  tenements  belonging,  for  £224;  and  part  of  the  race-course  of  New- 
market for  £154-  Ail  these  were  sold  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  the 
had-tax  having  been  previously  bought  by  tlie  Crown  at  tliirty-nine 
jrean*  purchase  /Vom  itself,  and  sold  again  at  twf.aty  yiuirs'  purchase. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  that  manors  are  highly  desirable  investments; 
with  courts  and  royalties  anne.ted,  they  give  a  local  distinction  and 
importance  to  the  purchasers. 

We  shall  next  enter  the  Woods  and  Forests,  aboumling  with  similar 
flxamplea  of  waste  and  mismanagement  as  those  already  cite^l.  Hero, 
■gmo,  we  meet  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  A  brood  riiling-way  wns 
cnt  for  his  Grace  through  Sherwood-forest :  the  timber  cut  down  was 
j^en  to  his  lordship,  and  the  paling  raised  at  each  side  of  the  way  was 
charged  to  the  public  at  £1787.     Another  nobleman  had  a  right  of  pas- 
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turagv  for  one  horee,  in  Wolmar-fbreBt,  and,  for  tha  pasturage  of  this 
sitiyie  horse,  not  less  than  450  acres  of  forest-land  wore  appropriated. 
Rockingham- forest  and  an  estate  adjoining  were  let  to  Lord  Westmorland 
at  leas  than  one  farthing  an  acre !  The  interests  of  the  crown  in  thia 
property  were  valued,  so  long  ago  as  1704,  at  £50,000;  thoy  w»ro 
bought,  by  Lord  Westmorland,  for  £10,038,  in  1796,  though  tha 
money  was  not  all  paid  till  1809.  With  so  much  indulgenco  and 
profuse  generosity  is  it  surprising  the  crown  lands  have  contributed  M 
little  to  relieve  public  burthens '.  Sherwood -forest  contains  95,000  acres, 
and,  from  1T61  to  1786,  tho  disbursements  for  management  e^cceeded 
the  receipts  by  £9037.  Some  trees,  which  were  blown  down  in  the 
forest,  were  valued  at  £2457 ;  but  the  produce  was  only  £830,  the 
rest  being  expended  in  Jees  and  allotoances  to  otGcers.  In  the  forest 
of  Littlewood  there  were  5424  acres,  and  not  less  than  seventy  officers. 
During  the  Inst- mentioned  period  the  receipts  for  the  crown  property, 
in  Wales,  amounted  to  £123,717;  the  expense  of  management  lo 
£124,466;  so  that  the  exchequer  was  minus,  by  the  principality, 
£749! 

Very  inadequate  considerations  appear  to  have  been  received  for  the 
lenses  of  houses  in  the  metropolis.  In  1815,  there  were  no  less  than 
thirty-one  hooses,  in  Piccadilly  and  the  neighbourhood,  let  for  £12.5  a- 
year,  a  property  which,  in  1786,  was  valued  at  £600,  and  must  sow 
be  worth  many  thousands.  Nineteen  houses  were  let  in  Holbom,  near 
the  Turnstile,  for  £564  and  £100  premium,  which  were  worth  at  least 
from  £100  to  £130  each.  In  the  Spring-garden -terrace  were  three 
messuages,  well  worth  £200  each,  all  let  for  £200  and  a  6ne  of  £500. 
Other  houses,  in  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,  have  been  disposed  of  on  terms 
equally  low;  the  rents  must  be  merely  nominal,  nothing  like  what  the 
honsee  are  really  worth.  A  house,  No.  17,  Charles-street,  has  been  let, 
upon  n  thirty  yeara'  lease,  at  £1 10  a-year.  Within  a  month  after  the 
completion  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  let  it  for  £2.30  a-year ;  thus  clearing 
more  than  cent,  per  cent,  by  bis  speculation.  The  ground-rents  of  tlw 
Crov/n,  in  London,  produced,  last  year,  £105,000.  Reckoning,  wilfa 
Mr.  Huskisaon,  the  buildings  at  otAj  five  times  the  value  of  the  ground- 
renU,  the  rental  of  the  Crown,  when  the  leases  fall  in.  will  be  £525,000. 
What  a  means  of  mfiuence  in  the  capital  ]  what  accommodation  k 
enables  ministers  lo  afford  their  friends  and  supporters ! 

Indeed,  it  is  important  to  remark,  who  are  the  tenants  of  the  crown 
property.  Mr.  Harvey  justly  ol»erved  that  it  presented  a  source  of 
corruption  sufficient  to  contaminate  any  parliament,  and  pervert  its 
members  to  any  purpose.  Most  of  the  parties  involved  in  the  preceding 
transactions  were  /iters  of  the  realm  or  members  of  parliament.  Ont 
of  fonr  hundred  ami  eight  tennnis  to  the  rental  of  £200,000  a-year,  in 
1786,  upwards  of  two  hundred  were  men  of  title.  Among  them 
were  the  Duke  of  St.  .Alban's,  Earl  Bathnrst,  Viscount  Bacon,  the 
Duko  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Eart  of  Lichfield, 
and  many  other  noble  lords ;  for,  to  speak  truth,  they  were  as  *'  thick 
an  the  peera^  could  make  them."     It  cannot  be  gapposeil  these  frreat 
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persoDiifres  would  condescend  to  the  humble  office  of  land-joblwrs,  unless 
somelhing  very  gubsiantial  was  to  be  gained  by  it-  It  is  nut  unusual 
for  peera  of  parUameut  and  honourable  members  to  tike  kaaDB  of  the 
crovn-estates  at  a  low  tonside ratio n.  and  iJien  re-let  them  to  sub-tetiRnts 
at  exorbitant  rents;  but  it  is  not  likely  they  would  submit  to  tlic  trouble 
and  degradation  of  acting  as  middle-nten,  unless  the  profit  was  really 
magnificent. 

We  must  now  turn  orer  another  leaf.  It  haa  been  seen  on  whdt 
reiy  low  terms.  Messieurs,  the  Commissioners,  let  and  sold  the  crown 
lands :  we  shall,  per  contra,  show  how  very  luvish  they  have  been  when 
tbey  bad  any  thing'  to  bui/,—a  residence,  for  instance,  for  a  brother 
placeman,  or  a  piece  of  church-pntron^c,  or  a  parcel  of  land  to  round 
off  the  parks,  or  to  improve  the  view  irom  the  palaces,  or  the  unfinished 
house  of  an  insolvent  prince,  or  a  needy  peer.  Whether  tbey  had 
authority  m>  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  land* revenues  may  be  doubted, 
but  that  they  have  done  so  is  cortuin,  and  here  follows  a  brief  chronicle 
«f  a  few  of  their  perfonuances. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  Virginia  Water  was  a  public-house,  tlie 

Wheat  Sheaf;  to  remove  this  vulgarity  from  the  favourite  resort  of  the 

Uts  king  it  was  bongbt  for  £5000,  and  let  to  Ramsbotlom,  the  brewer, 

aad  a  M.  P.  for  £50.     At  Egham,  premises  were  bought  for  £1100, 

£ir  which  no  person,  when  they  were  offered  for  sale,  would  give  £500. 

The  sum  of  £21,000  was  paid  for  Mote-park.     The  house  of  Lord  de 

£liflUTd,  in  Spring -gardens,  was  bought  for  £4,000  for  an  auditor's 

~      ~Ct,  while   the   govemmeot   was  letting  houses   of  their  own  in  the 

I  place,  and  equally  tit  for  the  purpose,  at  £100  a  year.     In  Pim- 

£26,000  waa  paid  for  premises  to  enlarge  the  mews.     In  Windsor, 

B>ft  house  was  purchased  fi'om  the  Honorable  John  Coventry    for  £7000, 

I,  and  sold  afierwards  to  the  Honourablo  Mr.  Westenra  for  £tjOOO.    A  simi 

f  at  £56,566  was  lent  to  the  Duke  of  Vork  to  build  a  house.     Govem- 

it  bought  it  for  £B1  ,000,  and  sold  it  again  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford 

^  Sot  £72,000.     iu  1805,  the  Black  Bear,  in  PiccadUly,  was  let  under 

1  Iha  Crown  at  a  rant  of  £108  ;  but  it  became  dosirablo  to  resume  the 

>  premises,  and  the  interest  of  the  lessee  was  valued  at  £3000.     In  1 809, 

I  the  Duke  of  Richmond   disposed  of  a  house   to   the  commissioners  fur 

£5,000 ;  but  ihey  took  the  precaution  of  saying  to  his  Grace,  you 

St  give  us  back  £700  of  this  for  damage  done  in  1791,  and  so  the 

a  paid  was  reduced,  in  this  way,  to  £4300.    The  perpetual  advowson 

of  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary'le-boue  was  bought  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 

Jand  tor  the  sum  of  £40,000.     According  to  the  explanation  of  Lord 

Bentinck,  his  father  accepted  this  diminitive  consideration  rather  than 

the   living   should   fall   into   "  bad  hands," — the  Dissenters,  who  had 

offered  a  larger  sum.*     The  b^i^in  has  not  been  very  advantageous  to 

e  public.     The  expettses  incurred  in  one  year  subsequent  to  the  pur^ 

chose  were  £10,000.     The  receipt  from  pews  was  only  £800,  and  the 

as  paid  £2000  a  year.     But  an  important  object  was  gained  by 

•  House  of  CenmHHis,  Match  SO,  laJO. 
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Miaielers  secured  the  eccleeiastical  patronago  of  one  of 
the  largest  aad  lichcBt  parishes  in  the  metropolis, 

Having  given  specific  examples  of  the  managemeDt  of  crown  pro- 
perty, aad  tha  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  we  shall  next 
advert  to  the  general  income  and  expenditure  arising  from  this  source. 

The  property  in  Ireland  has  scarcely  yet  been  noticed.  It  is  of  tba 
same  description  as  that  in  England,  coosiating  of  estates,  composiiion- 
rents,  quit-rents,  and  rents  of  plus  acres.  The  grosa  proceeds  from 
these  sources,  in  1796,  were  £61,340.  Since  then  part  has  been  sold, 
leaving  the  Irish  rental  in  1829,  £56,354. 

The  average  receipts  from  the  crown  lajids  in  both  kingdoms,  from 
1793  to  1829,  has  been  £560,000  per  annam.  Of  this  income  n  very 
smcdl  portion,  indeed,  has  been  available  to  the  public  service.  In  tha 
last  tliree  years  £1,500,000  was  received,  and  not  a  single  farthing 
was  paid  into  the  E\chcqiicr.  During  the  whole  term  of  twenty-aix 
years  only  £'234,000  has  reached  the  Treasury,  the  remaining  b^anca 
of  upwards  of  fourteen  millions  having  been  expended  in  the  notable 
bargains  of  the  conuiiisaioners  already  mentioned,  in  metropolitan  im- 
provements, on  the  royal  parks  and  ^^aces,  in  pensions  and  componaa- 
tioos.  and  in  the  salaries  of  oflicers  and  chains  of  management. 

Tlie  average  expenditure  in  the  throe  years  1827,  1828,  1829,  in  tha 
collection  of  rents,  law-expenses,  and  other  charges,  was  £169,020, 
being,  within  a  trifle,  SO  per  cent,  on  the  entire  produce  of  the  crown 
lands.  The  office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  including  salaries  of  com- 
missioners, clerks,  &c.  costs  upwards  of  £18,000;  in  addition  U>  which 
£6000.  and  moro,  is  annually  paid  for  law-chai^ea,  and  to  auditors  and 
assistants.  But  the  greatest  and  most  objectionable  objecls  of  disburse- 
ment have  been  the  parks  and  palaces.  The  lotiil  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure on  St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks,  Richmond,  Haniplon-court, 
Bushy,  Greenwich,  and  Windsor  Parke,  was,  in  1826,  £48,8 10.  In  1 827, 
the  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  amounted  to  £92,200. 
In  1828  it  was  £116,143.  The  sums  lavished  on  the  palaces  has  been 
really  prodigious.  Nearly  £400,000  on  Windsor-Castle,  and  still  im- 
Jiniihcd.  The  estimated  expense  of  repairing  and  improving  that  mon- 
strous and  ill-situated  pile,  Buckingham-Palace,  was  £432.926;  but 
this  did  not  include  the  expense  of  the  sculpture  of  a  marble  arck- 
uiay,  alone,  to  cost  £35,000,  and  the  commission  of  architects  and 
clerks,  amounting,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  commissioncis, 
to  £63,343  more. 

The  formation  of  Regent-street  was  estimated  to  cost  £368,000. 
From  first  to  last  it  has  cost  £1,833,000.  Tlie  rents  of  the  houses  do 
not  exceed  £36,000,  being  under  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  outlay. 
Had  not  this  undertaking  been  left  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Nash  it 
might,  by  this  lime,  have  produced  three  or  four  times  the  present 
rental.  The  Charing-cross  improvements  were  estimated  to  cost 
£860,000,  they  have  already  tost  £1,147,000.  The  Strand  improve- 
ments are  estimated  to  cost  £748,000,  but  Mr.  Arbuthnot  now  admita 
there  will  be  an  exceeding  on  this  estimate  of  £95,000. 
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With  tho  purpose  of  tho  Btreet-improvements  no  fault  can  be  justly 
found.  Some  of  them  already  are,  and  othera  no  doubt  nitl  bo,  both 
useful  and  ornamental  to  the  Metropolis;  and  if  (he  land-revonue  lind 
not  been  drawn  upon,  recourse  must  have  been  had  to  the  consolidated 
fund.  The  chief  objeclionB  that  can  be  ui^ed  against  them  are  tlie  dis- 
proporti(m  between  the  original  estimate  and  tlie  expenditure ;  the 
questionable  taste  displayed  in  some  of  the  plans,  and  to  tlie  individuals 
employed  to  superintend  their  execution.  For  example,  Mr.  Nash, 
according  to  the  report  of  a  parliamentary  committee,  "  became  a  Icsaoe 
of  the  Cron'n  while  acting  as  its  agent  and  surveyor,  and  in  his  capacity 
of  the  crown -aun-ey or  actually  reported  oa  the  buildings  erected  by 
himielf,  upon  the  ground  of  which  he  was  the  lessee."*  Other  and 
more  serious  charges  have  been  alleged  against  this  gentleman,  but  as 
they  have  not  been  so  clearly  established  we  pas*  them  over. 

Throughout  we  have  used  the  term  crown  lands;  they  are  in  fact 
not  the  lands  of  the  Crown,  bat  of  the  public.  Ever  since  the  reign  of 
Qoeen  Ann  a  life-annuity  has  been  granted  to  the  sovereign  in  lieu  of 
the  prodtice  of  the  hereditary  revenues.  Hence  results  tho  mal-appro- 
priation  in  lavishing  these  funds  in  aid  of  the  royal  expenditure.  Surely 
the  mil  list  of  the  late  King  was  ample  enough,  not  only  to  defray 
hi*  penonal  outgoings,  but  to  maintain  his  own  eBtablishmcnta.  The 
ttcta  of  puliaiuent,'  establishing  tho  administration  of  the  Woods  und 
PoMsts,  require  that  the  revenues  arising  therefrom  shall  be  expended 
a  objects  of  public  vlililtf.  Whs  the  purchase  of  Cloremont,  as  a 
udence  for  Prince  Coburg,  or  the  giving  of  a  slice  off  Hyde-park  to 
ft  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  round  the  area  of  Apsley-house,  objects  of 
■  nature?  or  can  the  parks  and  palaces  be  cou^idcccd  such?  These 
rt  ara  often  very  haughtily  and  insultingly  described  as  solely  for  the 
le,  recreation,  and  enjoyment  of  the  King.  Let  the  King  theu  defray, 
aaj,  the  expense  of  them.  During  the  late  extravagant  reign  the 
)pte  were  very  contemptnously  treated  as  regards  these  matters. 
My  were  olUn  capriciously  excluded  from  the  parka;  prohibited  from 
■Jbeing  seen  in  certain  walks — restricted  from  entering  hero  or  walking 
pAere — and  all  these  fantastic  regulations  to  interdict  the  enjoyment  of 
'  dieir  own  property,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  which  was  defrayed 
out  of  their  own  pockets.  Waterloo -pi  ace,  Regent's  Pork,  and  Wind- 
sor-park, afford  examples  of  royal  or  official  whims  which  will  bo  easily 
recollected.  Under  William  IV,  there  appears  a  disposition  to  con- 
t  «iliate  popular  feeling,  but  the  treatment  of  the  public  by  his  prede- 
Eaasor  was  intolerable. 

We  shall  next  lay  before  the  reader  a  return  of  the  present  income 
md  expenditure  on  account  of  the  crown  lands.  It  is  tor  the  year 
■'•nlittg  5th  January,  1829,  and  is  abstnicted  from  tho  last  triennial 
V  Report  of  the  CommiBsionera  of  Woods  and  Forests.  After  that  we 
[  ■hall  subjoin  an  estimate  of  the  present  value  of  the  cron'n  estates, 
L  nhmitted,  by  Mr.  Harvey,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  March  30th,  18-JO. 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  LAND-REVENUES. 

ORDINARY    INCOME. 

ToUl  balances,  6th  January,  1828    £76,957    S    0| 

England  and  Wales. 

Fcc-farm  rents £    G,401  13    8 

Leasehold  renU 138,164  17  U\ 

Profits  of  mines,  manors,  &c 12,315  18    0| 

Light-house-dues,  &c 14,705    0    1 

Fines 13,027  15    4 

Sales  of  old  materials,  &c 3,471    2    0 


188,086    7     1 


Ireland. 

Quit,  crown,  and  composition  rents,  and 

rent!  of  plus  acres    56,354  16    7 

Island  of  Alderney. 

Rents,    tithes,    royalties,    and  harbour- 
dues 127    0    0 

Isle  of  Man. 
Tithes,  quit  rents,  and  alienation-fines. .       1,428    7     1 


67,910     3     8 
The  royal  forests,  parks,  and  woodlands 39,972  15    8 


Total  ordinary  receipts,  including  balances 1*362,926    9    6| 


EXTRAORDINARY    RECEIPTS. 


Sales  of  estates  and    unimprovable  rents    in  England 

and  Wales    139,704  11  1} 

The  like  in  Ireland 22,949    2  1 

Deposits  upon  sales  to  be  paid    169  17  7 

Total  income  for  the  year  ending  January  6,  1829  . .  £525,750    0  S 


ORDINARY    EXPENDITURE. 


Ancient  stipends,  including  payments  to  schools,  chapels, 

churches,  &c £7,486  7  10 

Collection  of  rents,  including  allowance  to  receivers  ....  4,241  9  8} 
Local  disbursements   by  receivers,  and  allowances  to 

tenants 4,091  1  4) 

Expenses  of  the  establishment  of  Woods  and  Forests,  in- 
cluding salaries  of  commissioners,  clerks,  surveyors, 

officers,  &c 18,574  0  7 

Salaries  to  auditors  and  assistants 837  1  8 

Law-charges    6,292  6  8 

Payments  to  architects,  surveyors,  &c.  expenses  of  jour- 
neys, and  other  bills 2,849  0  S 

Feet  on  acts  of  parliament,  enrolling  of  leases,  &c  ....  3,637  0  8 

Rates,  taxes,  superannuation-allowances,  £cc 10,807  19  6^ 

Expenses  on  the  royal  forests,  parks,  and  woodlands. . .  •  83,797  8  7} 

Total  ordinary  expenditure £143,616  16  A\ 
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Broaght  forward £142,616  16  4i 

EXTRAORDINARY    EXPENDITURE. 

St.  Jame8*8,    Greenwich,    Hyde,    Windsor,   and  other 

royalparks 68,388    7  8 

In  purchase  of  estates  and  payment  to  Board  of  Works  for 

Buckingham-palace    137,623  13  4 

TraoBferred  to  the  Regent-street  fund    116,306    0  3 

M     464,936     6  2^ 

Balance,  5th  January,  1820 7      60,814  14  6^ 

£626,760     0  7f 


Certain  Salaries  and  Miscellaneous  Payments  in  one  Year  from 
the  Produce  of  the  Crown  Lands, — Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  294, 
Session  1830.* 

To  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  Elizabeth,    ranger  of 

Richmond  New  Park £  109  10    0 

To  Viscount  Sidmouth,    deputy  ranger  of  Richmond  New 

Park  1,509    0    0 

To  Thomas  Earl  Onslow,  out- ranger  of  Windsor-Forest. . . .      600    0    0 
To  Viscount  Sydney,  ranger  and  keeper  of  St.  James's  and 

HydeParks 2,698    0    0 

To  Dame  Harriot  Bloomfield,  keeper  and  paler  of  Hampton 

Court-House-Park 74    2    8 

To  the  representatives  of  Sir  James  Tilney  Long,    Bart. 

warden  of  Waltham-Forest    270    0    0 

To  General  Sir  Samuel  Hulse,  ranger  and  keeper  of  the 

House-Park  at  Windsor 667  10    6 

To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephenson,  riding  forester  of  New 

Forest    500    0    0 

To  Earl  Euston,  warden  and  governor  of  Salcey-Forest  ....      400    0    0 
To  Earl  Harcourt  and  others,  commissioners  of  Windsor 

GreatPark   6,600    0    0 

To  William  Edward  Fauquier,  Esq.    superintendent  of  St. 

James's  and  Hyde  Parks 224    6    2^ 

Compensations  to  the  late  receivers  of  land  revenue,  for  loss 

ofoffice 101     8    0 

Salary,  rent  of  office,  and  allowances  to  clerks,  in  tlie  de- 
partment of  auditors  of  the  land  revenue 621     0    6 

Salaries  in  the  office  of  the  commissioners  of  woods,  forests 

and  land  revenues    3,210  14  10 

To  the  said  commissioners,  to  discharge  bills  for  business 

executed  by  Messrs.  Driver   1,982  14    2 

To  the  said  commissioners,  for  works  at  Whitehall,  Privy 

Gardens,  and  Scotland -Yard 223     1    7 

Carried  forward.... £18,661     7    6^ 

*  Some  of  the  salaries  and  payments  in  this  and  the  next  document  will,  in 
part,  account  for  the  defalcations  in  the  surplus  produce  of  the  crown  property, 
and  how  little  it  has  contributed,  as  Queen  Aim  purposed,  to  lessen  **  public 
hvthau." 

K 
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Brought  forward ....  £18,651    7     5) 
To  the  said  commissioners,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  suit 

for  establishing  the  title  of  the  Crown  to  derelict  lands  • .    1,015  16    9 
To  the  said  commissioners,  the  amount  of  bills  for  law  busi- 
ness in  the  land-revenue  department    750    0    0 

To  the  treasurer  of  the  na^y,  the  balance  of  rents  arising 

from  the  Northfleet  estate 2,626  18    2 

Arrears  of  an  annuity  payable  to  the  lessee  of  the  Hempholme 

estate  on  account  of  improvements  2,206    2    9 

To  the  porter  of  the  outward  gate  of  Windsor-Castle 25    0    0 

Annuity  payable  out  of  escheated  premises  in  the  Borough 

ofSouthwark    30    7    6 

Taxes  assessed  on  Hampton-Court-Park 100    0    0 

Compensations  to  officers  of  his  Majesty's  household,  for 

loss  of  premises  in  Scotland- Yard 470  11    0 

To  the  govemer  and  receiver-general  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

the  surplus  on  his  account 378    5    8 

Purchase-money  of  ground  adjoining  the  Chertsey  estate  • .        12    0    0 

Tithes  payable  out  of  the  Hempholme  estate 1,318  12    9 

Compensation  recovered  from  Uie  late  occupier  of  Havering- 

Park-Farm,  and  paid  over  to  the  lessee 282    4    0 

Expenses  incurred  in  repairing  and  erecting  farm  buildings, 

and  in  draining,  cultivating,  and  improving  crown  estates      996  14    8i 
Expenses  attending  the  recovery  of  arrears  and  sale  of  crown 
lands;   charges   of   collecting  quit-rents  and  profits   of 
courts,    and    compounding    fines;    surveys,   valuations, 
stamps,  &c 283    1    6} 

£29,147     2    3i 


Establishment  for  the  Management  of  the   Crown  Lands. — Pari. 

Paper,  No.  480,  Session  1830. 

Lord  Lowther,  first  commissioner £2000  0  0 

William  Dacres  Adam,  second  commissioner  ...•  ••1200  0  0 

Henry  Dawkins,  third  commissioner    >• 1200  0  0 

Alexander  Milne,  secretary 1000  0  0 

Ditto,  under  Charing-Cross  Improvement  Act •  450  0  0 

John  Thornborrow,  chief  clerk 700  0  0 

James  King,  principal  clerk  • •••••   600  0  0 

William  Nash  Round,  first  senior  clerk 450  0  0 

George  Cornell,   second  ditto    450  0  0 

John  Waller,  third  ditto    450  0  0 

William  Drake  White,  fourth  ditto 450  0  0 

Richard  Rosdew  Mudge,  first  assbtant  clerk 270  0  0 

Thomas  Hay  ley  Rose,    second  ditto     270  0  0 

Two  last-mentioned  persons,  joint  minute  clerk 200  0  0 

Trenham  Walshman  Philipps,  second  iunioT  derk*'   160  0  0 

Ditto,  private  secretary  to  first  commissioner    100  0  0 

Ditto,  for  extra  services  under  7  Greo.  IV.  c.  77  •  •  •  •     50  0  0 
Edward  Jesse,  itinerant  deputy  surveyor  of  the  royal 

parks 350  0  0 

Ditto,  for  the  keep  of  two  horses 50  0  0 
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Jamet  Weale,  gentleman  of  the  ewry  in  the  lord  stew- 
ard's department £285  0  0 

Ditto,  clerk  for  the  crown  lands  in  Ireland 600  0  0 

Richard  Rotton,  assistant  clerk  ditto 270  0  0 

John  Burke,  clerk  of  quit-rents,  Dublin 461  0  0 

John  Kirkland  and       7  joint-receivers  of  crown-rents 

William  Drake  White,  j    in  London  and  Middlesex,  1000  0  0 

Edward  Driver  and     ]  '^^^^«"  ^'  ^"^^^  ^^' 

George  Neale  Driver,  )    .^?^'   ^"*^^^'  ^^°*- 

(    mgdon,   &c -n. 

Tr.h^  n.....                  ]  ditto  for  counties  of  York  \^^  ^^^     f  T' 
JohnBower, J   and  Nottingham V  .the  rents  in 

i  ditto  for  coi^ties  of  lin-  &  ^^^"^  '^^P'" 
William  Custance,    •  •  <    coin,    Cambridge,    and 

(    Northampton 

John  Walker     5  ^**^  ^^'  Wales,   Chester,  7  £5  per  cent,  on 

'      '  \   and  Monmouth, 3       receipts. 

Edward  Machen,  deputy  surveyor  of  Dean-Forest  •  •£350     0     0 

Ditto,  joint  deputy  gaveller  200     0     0 

Robert  Turner,  deputy  surveyor  of  New  Forest  •  •  •  •   350     0     0 
Ditto,  allowance  for  Parkhurst-Forest 50     0     0 


Estimate  of-theValtte  of  the  Crown  Landsy  independently  of  the 
Woods  and  ForestSj  and  of  that  Portion  which  may  be  con- 
gidered  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Royal  Person, 

Oae  handred  and  thirty  manors  and  royalties,  at  £1000 £1S0,000 

Annual  rental  of  estates,  £600,000,  at  25  years'  purchase 16,000,000 

Middlesex,  f^und-rents  £60,000  per  annum,  at  40  years'  purchase  2,000,000* 
Rents  from  houses,  say  £20,000  per  annum,  at  1 8  years'  purchase     360,000 
Waste  lands  in  forests  not  fit  for  oak  timber,  86,000  acres,  at  £6 

per  acre 430,000 

Church  livings 100,000 

Fee-farm-rents,  and  other  unimproveable  payments,  in  England 

and  Wales,  at  least  £6000,  at  26  years'  purchase 160,000 

Allotments  under  485  inclosure  acts,  at  £600 242,600 

Iiiah  estates 2,000,000 

Total £20,412,600 


N.  B.  The  above  e$timate  i$  exdusite  qf  mines  of  cod,  tin,  and  copper,  and  alao 
^the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  £30,000.  Davenant,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  JLands  of 
England,  estimates  the  common  rights  qf  the  Crown  at  300,000  acres. 


*  Mr.  Hanrey  committed  an  oversight  in  estimating  the  Middlesex  groi/bd- 
rents  at  £50,000  per  annum.  Last  year  they  produced  £105,000,  and  when  the 
leases  fall  in  will  be  worth  £500,000.  Instead  of  two,  their  present  worth  is, 
at  latst,/4M0^  mUtkms,    See  page  124. 

K  2 
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The  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land-re?enues  does  not  include  the 
royal  forests.  In  some  of  these  are  intermingling  rights,  and  the 
Crown  has  no  property  in  the  soil.  Such  are  New  Forest  and  the  forests 
of  Epping,  SherAvood,  and  Dean  Forest ;  all  the  right  possessed  by  the 
Crown  consists  of  the  right  of  herbage  for  the  deer,  although  in  the 
great  forest  of  Sherwood,  comprising  a  sheet  of  land  of  95,000  acres, 
not  a  single  deer  is  kept.  In  the  New  Forest,  out  of  90,000  acres,  the 
Crown  has  the  right  to  enclose  periodically  6,000  acres,  which  may 
be  dissevered  from  the  pasturage  for  the  growth  of  timber.  The  most 
valuable  property  undoubtedly  consists  of  the  estates  and  leaseholds 
alone  worth  upwards  of  twenty  millions  sterling.  These  might  be  sold 
without  encroaching  on  any  possession  in  the  least  conducive  to  the 
dignity  and  enjoyment  of  the  sovereign.  What  dignity ^  indeed,  can 
there  be  in  the  king  or  his  servants  being  jobbers  in  land,  or  hucksters 
in  the  sale  of  houses,  leases,  and  ground-rents  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  the  dignity  nor  the  comfort  of  the  king,  but  the 
patronage  of  his  ministers,  that  is  at  stake.  The  preceding  narrative 
has  shown  what  an  endless  source  of  jobbing  the  crown-lands  have  been 
for  centuries ;  of  jobbing  the  most  foul,  rapacious,  and  iniquitous. 
Not  only  have  the  commons,  but  the  distinguished  names  of  the  peerage — 
the  great  historical  cognomens — been  implicated  in  these  peculating 
transactions.  This  description  is  not  limited  to  the  times  of  the  Ed- 
wards and  Henries,  when  there  was  no  law  to  contravene  the  sovereign's 
pleasure,  or  the  sordid  practices  of  his  servants,  but  applies  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  when  the  constitution  is  supposed 
to  have  been  purified  and  perfected.  Acts  of  parliament,  indeed,  were 
passed  prescribing  the  minimum  of  rent  (relatively  to  the  full  value) 
at  which  the  crown-farms  should  be  let, — namely  one-third  before  the 
reign  of  George  III.  and  one-eighth  after  the  accession  of  the  said  king^ 
stating,  too,  that,  under  the  former  regulation,  two-thirds  of  the  valued 
rack-rent,  and,  under  the  latter,  seven-eighths  should  be  paid  in  tbe 
shape  of  fine.  But  what  of  these  statutery  resti-aints  ?  They  were  all  set 
at  nought ;  the  **  creatures  were  at  their  dirty  work"  again;  and,  inmost 
cases,  the  rents  reserved  and  the  fines  exacted  were  merely  nominal. 
May  it  not  be  said,  after  this,  that  ministerial  responsibility  is  a  farce, 
and  that  it  is  sheer  fatuity  to  expect  justice  will  be  enforced  against 
public  defaulters,  when  the  accused  and  his  judges  are  alike  participant 
in  the  delinquency  ? 

The  sale  of  the  crown-lands  would  not  only  cut  oflF  a  dangerous 
source  of  ministerial  influence,  but  render  them  more  conducive  to 
national  wealth,  and  effect  a  saving  in  the  public  expenditure.  That 
costly  establishment,  the  Board  of  Woods  and  Forests,  might  be  abo- 
lished. Mr.  Huskisson  long  depastured  in  this  retreat,  and  retained  to  the 
last  a  singular  partiality  for  the  existing  mode  of  administering  the  crown 
property.  In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Harvey's  motion,  he  observed  that  the 
House  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown 
without  its  consent.  No  one  could  gainsay  this  constitutional  truism. 
No  doubt  an  act  of  parliament  would  be  requisite,  and  every  one  knows 
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an  act  of  parliament  is  not  law  till  it  receives  the  royal  assent.  In  this, 
then,  there  is  nothing-  peculiar.  But  the  importance  ascribed  by  the 
honourable  member  to  the  fact,  that  the  royal  forests  formed  a  valuable 
imrsery  for  the  growth  of  timber,  seemed  a  little  inconsistent  with  his 
fiiFourite  principles  of  free  trade.  England  depends  much  more  on  the 
the  produce  of  her  looms  and  steam-engines  than  of  her  woods  and 
fcrests.  Agreeably  with  the  dogmas  of  the  school  of  which  Mr. 
Hnskisson  had  long  been  a  distinguished  ornament,  our  supply  of 
timber  would  be  most  advantageously  obtained  from  the  wastes  of 
Canada  or  Norway,  where  it  can  be  cheapest  produced;  while  our 
Qfwn  acres  are  best  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  cheap  bread  for  the 
artisan  and  manufacturer. 

DROITS    OP   THE   CROWN    AND    ADMIRALTY, 

Hie  next  and  most  important  branch  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  Crown  are  the  droits  of  admiralty.  These  droits,  or  rights,  are 
recdyed  by  the  king,  in  his  capacity  of  lord  high  admiral ;  the  duties 
of  which  office  are  discharged  by  seven  lords  commissioners.  The  principal 
toorcea  whence  the  droits  are  derived  are  the  following: — all  sums 
arinng  from  wreck  and  goods  of  pirates ;  all  ships  detained  previously 
to  a  declaration  of  war ;  all  coming  into  port,  either  from  distress  of 
weather,  or  ignorant  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  all  taken 
before  the  issuing  of  proclamation ;  and  those  taken  by  non-commissioned 
captors  are  sold,  and  the  proceeds  form  droits  of  admiralty. 

From  this  description  of  the  sources  whence  the  droit-fund  is  consti- 
tated,  it  evidently  appears  little  better  than  buccaneer  or  piratical  plunder, 
obtained  under  circumstances  little  creditable  to  any  government  to 
aanction.  Ships  detained  previously  to  a  declaration  of  war,  coming 
into  port  ignorant  of  hostilities,  or  taken  before  the  issuing  of  a  pro- 
damadon,  are  ail  considered  lawful  prizes :  the  sufferers,  in  these  cases, 
violate  a  law  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  and  of  which  it  is  impossible 
they  should  have  any  knowledge.  They  are  caught  in  a  spider's  web 
impervious  to  the  sight.  An  ex  post  facto  law,  or  the  laws  of  the 
iUMnan  tyrant,  who  placed  them  so  high  that  they  were  illegible  to  the 
beholder,  were  not  more  unjust  and  tyrannical.  In  the  course  of  the 
late  war — in  the  attack  on  the  Danes,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish 
ships — we  had  two  memorable  instances  to  what  base  purposes  this 
principle  may  be  applied.  In  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  government 
might  be  actuated  by  its  fears  as  well  as  its  cupidity  ;  they  might  dread 
the  Danish  ships  of  war  falling  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte ;  though,  in 
either  case,  it  was  equally  disgraceful  to  a  great  nation  to  be  ^excited  to 
an  act  of  flagrant  injustice  and  violation  of  international  law.  But  what 
can  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  attack  on  the  Spanish  ships  in  1805  ? 
The  object,  in  this  case,  unquestionably,  was  plunder  for  the  droit-fund. 
There  could  be  no  fear  of  the  Spanish  ships  joining  the  enemy,  because 
they  were  merchantmen,  and  not  ships  of  war.  We  were  at  peace ;  the 
Spanish  envoy,  in  London,  and  the  English  ambassador,  at  Madrid,  were 
carrying  on  a  negotiation,  and  yet,  under  these  circumstances,  a  squa- 
dron of  ships  of  war  was  fitted  out ;  the  homeward-bound  Spanish  fleet, 
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from  Sonth  America,  loaded  with  treasore,  attacked,  the  crews 
massacred,  the  ships  hurnt,  and  the  proceeds  of  this  unhallowed  eu- 
terpriae  condemDcd  as  rights  of  the  Crown! 

Posterity,  in  looking  to  the  forei^  and  domestic  policy  of  England 
for  the  last  forty  years,  will  be  at  a  loss  which  most  to  condemn — the 
encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  the  atrocious  attacks  on 
the  right  of  other  states.  The  balance  of  iniquity  seems  nearly  equal. 
At  home,  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  people  have  been  assailed  by 
the  Bank- Restriction -Act,  Seditious  Meeting  Bills,  new  Ttohsod  Acta, 
and  acta  for  the  curtailment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Abroad,  wb 
may  reckon  among  the  catalogue  of  offences,  the  attacks  upon  Copen- 
hagen and  the  Spanish  fleet  and  the  nffair  of  Terceira:  to  which  may 
be  added,  onr  slow  and  reluctant  recop^tion  of  the  independence  of 
the  new  Slates  of  South  America — our  sospicious  neutrality,  when 
the  liberties  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  subverted  by  the  interference 
of  foreign  anoies — and  tho  promptitude  with  which  we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  every  pretext  for  either  openly  supportinjt  or  covertly 
aiding  all  the  old  European  despotisms  in  their  machinations  against 
popular  rights. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Droits  of  Admiralty.  The  monies  accruing 
from  the  droits,  as  well  as  the  crown-lands,  and  other  branches  of  the 
here<litary  revenue,  were  ostensibly  conceded  io  the  public,  in  lieu  of 
the  grant  of  a  fixed  sum  for  the  civil  list.  But,  instead  of  being  mwle 
available  to  the  national  service,  they  have  always  been  kept  in  the 
bock  ground,  and  indirectly  expended,  without  either  the  people  or 
their  represeutatires  having  any  control  over  them,  further  than  an 
occasional  return  of  the  objects  on  which  they  had  been  lavished.  The 
management  of  the  fund  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  its  application. 
It  is  not  paid  into  the  £xche<|uer,  like  the  taxes,  but  remains  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  registrar  of  the  high  court  of  Admiralty,  tlie  receiver- 
general  of  droits,  the  commisitioners  of  prizes,  and  the  Bank  of  England. 
There  is  no  responsibility  attaches  to  the  persons  receiving  or  issuing 
this  money.  No  account  is  kept  of  the  receipts  nod  outgoings  at  the 
Treasury.  It  is  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  of  England,  not  on  the  authority 
of  the  privy-seal,  hut  of  a  warrant  under  the  sign  manual  oidy.  In 
short,  it  is  a  fund  wholly  out  of  the  control  of  parUament;  and  it  is 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown :  it  may  be  ex- 
pended on  the  hirelings  of  the  press,  in  rewarding  spies  and  informers, 
in  pDrchasing  voles  of  members  of  parliament,  in  bribery  at  elections, 
in  minions  or  mistresses,  or  any  other  purpose  of  royal  or  ministerial 
corruption. 

The  specific  objects  for  which  the  admiralty  droits  were  granted  In 
the  Crown  were  for  "  guarding  nnd  mainlaining  the  right*  and 
privileges  of  I  he  seas;"'  so  that  the  whole  of  the  fund,  agreeably  lo 
ita  original  destination,  ought  to  hare  been  expended  on  the  ships, 
officers,  and  men  of  the  English  navy.     How  differently  it  has  bean 

*  Mr.  UrDughRoi,  Pnrliniticalsry  Utbalmi.  vol,  \xi.  S-lb. 
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Ipplied  we  sbaU  proceed  to  Ulufitrote  ;  ioatead  of  being  devoted  to  mari- 
dme  objects,  it  has  been  dissipated  in  rewarding:  the  questionable 
services  of  iodividuals— in  discharging  the  arrears  of  the  ciyil  list— in 
payments  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  for  the  use  of  the  privy  purse— in 
Advances  to  different  branches  of  the  rojal  family — paying  tradeamon's 
and  physicianii'  bills —defraying  the  expense  of  visits  from  foreign 
)>rince»,  and  of  royal  visits  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Hanover — and,  in 
general,  in  discharging  any  casual  debt  or  expense  u'hich  the  caprice 
.  or  exliavagance  of  royalty  and  its  servants  might  incur. 

B  la  looking  over  tlie  returns  to  parliament  of  the  disbursements  to 
dividuBls,  the  first  that  struck  us  as  singular  were  two  payments  to 
I  editor  of  a  ministerial  newspaper,  namely,  to  Hr,  Stoddnrt,  aov 
r  John  Stoddart,  and  a  judge  in  tlie  island  of  Malta'.  Ne\t  we  ciuno 
k  X  grant  lo  Sir  Home  Popham,  to  indemnify  him  for  losses  ho  had 
tainedin  his  famous  smuggling  voyage.  This  gallant  officer,  it  seems, 
I  entered  various  investments  outwards,  in  a  ship  called  Etrusco, 
1  by  Sir  Home,  and  bound  from  one  of  the  ports  of  Italy  to 
the  East  Indies.  Captain  Robinson,  appointed  on  that  station  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  seized  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  value  £35,000 ; 
being  contraband  or  smuggled  goods,  was  condemned  as  good  and  lawful 
Dr.  Lushington  having  moved  for  various  papers  relative  to  this 
iction,  it  appeared,  by  a  warrant  of  the  Treasury,  signed  Charles 
g  and  otliers,  as  lords  of  the  Treusur}',  that  the  loss  of  £25,000  sus- 
)  by  Captain  Popham,  in  smagi/Uiig,  was  made  up  to  him  by  a 
it  of  the  same  sum  out  of  the  Droits  oj"  Admiralty.  When  all  the 
ments  relative  to  tlie  affair  were  upon  the  table  of  the  house,  and 
r.  C.  Long  and  SirHome  Popham,  being  both  members,  were  present, 
■.  Lu»hington  moved  "  That  Sir  Home  Popham,  in  being  detected  in 
knowingly  carrying  on  an  illegal  traliic,  had  acted  in  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  bis  country,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  British  subject,  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  character  of  a  British  officer;  and,  further,  that  tlie 
mat  of  £25,000  by  Mr.  Long  to  him  out  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty, 
wd  been  a  gross  misapplication  of  the  public  money."  After  solemn 
debate  on  this  question,  not  a  single  fact  being  denied  or  disputed,  '  the 
Guardians  of  the  Public  Puree'  fully  acquitted  Sir  Home  Popham  and 
Mr.  Long  of  all  blaraa,  by  a  majority  of  126  to  57 !  When  one  mem- 
ber of  parliament  can  thiu  give  to  another  such  a  sum  of  money  as 
£25,000  out  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  it  accounts  for  that  loj/al 
clamour  which  has  been  so  often  heard  in  Parliament,  of  this  fiind  being 
Qxe  private  property  of  the  king. 

TTie  way  in  which  the  Reverend  W.  B.  Darnels,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  "  Rural  Sports,"  became  entitled  to  £5077  out  of  the  fund  for 
e  maintainence  of  maritime  rights,  is  worth  describing. 
A  Mr.  Jacob,  the  owner  of  the  privateer  Daphne,  captured,  in  1799 
1800.  the  French  vessel  Circe,  worth  £30,000,  wliich  was  con- 
med  as  lawful  prize,  and  all  claim  to  the  contrary  disregarded.  The 
r  and  day  for  appeal  having  transpired,  the  condemnation  became 
I,  and  £15,000  wna  shared  among  the  captors.  Ten  thou8.and 
BjDUnds  more  lay  rcudy  to  be  diatributcd.     A(  this  point  of  time,  infor- 
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mation  was  laid  against  Mr.  Jacob,  for  having  disregarded  the  33d  of 
Geo.  III.  by  which  the  muster  of  the  crew  of  a  privateer  before  sailing 
is  enacted.  On  the  letter  of  this  law  they  were  convicted ;  the  £10,000 
stopped;  and  the  £15,000  recovered;  all  of  which  became  Droits  of 
Admiralty.  The  mere  ignorance  of  the  law  vr9s  admitted  as  no  excuse  for 
Mr.  Jacob,  and  the  result  to  him  was,  besides  the  loss  of  his  prize,  costs  to 
the  amount  of  £1700,  and  utter  ruin.  From  having  been  in  a  respect- 
able trade,  he  was  thrown  into  gaol,  and  reduced  to  beggary.  But  on 
whose  authority  does  the  reader  imagine  Mr.  Jacob  and  his  family  were 
reduced  to  beggary  ?  Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Danieh.  This  gentleman,  after  publishing  his  work  on  '*  Rural 
Sports,"  had  been  confined  for  debt,  and  reduced,  as  Mr.  Brougham 
says,  to  the  rank  of  a  primitive  Christian.  After  all  other  attempts  to 
patch  up  his  broken  fortune  had  failed,  he,  at  last,  turned  a  broker  in 
evidence,  and  procured  two  men,  of  the  names  of  Thatcher  and  Guzman, 
one  of  whom  had  been  convicted  of  perjury,  and  the  other  had  been 
flogged  at  the  cart's  tail,  to  swear  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  convict 
Mr.  Jacob.  For  this  signal  service,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Daniels  re- 
ceived £5077  out  of  the  Admiralty  Droits,  and  the  first  of  his  witnesses 
£87 :  13: 7,  as  a  gratuity  for  evidence  given  ! 

Besides  the  pa3rment8  to  Sir  Home  Popham,  and  Messrs.  Stoddart 
and  Daniels,  there  are  others  quite  as  extraordinary  and  unaccountable. 
There  is  a  sum  of  £2250  granted  to  Sir  George  Young,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1803,  being  one-third  of  the  Dutch  ship  Frederick,  taken 
at  the  Cape.  This  item  is  remarkable,  because  at  the  time  Sir  George 
is  represented  capturing  ships  at  the  Cape,  he  was  serving  in  parliament 
as  member  for  Honiton,  filled  a  lucrative  situation,  and,  on  ^ling  in  a 
subsequent  election,  was  appointed  governor  of  that  Colony.  The  Earl 
of  Dunmore  is  also  down  for  the  sum  of  £2792,  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Lord  Stowell  is  inserted  for  £932,  **  for  services  in  deciding 
upon  cases  relative  to  American  captures."  There  are  two  grants  to 
Lord  Keith  of  £20,52 1  and  £  1 800,  to  make  up  losses  he  bad  sustained  from 
an  action  brought  against  him  for  wrongfully  detaining  an  American  ship 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  is  a  grant  of  £700  to  one  Captain 
Temple,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  prosecution  for  the  alleged  murder 
of  a  seaman,  of  which  crime  he  had  been  acquitted;  and  another  grant 
of  £219  to  a  Turk,  for  some  losses  he  had  sustained  at  Constantinople. 

The  objects  for  which  all  these  grants  ha?e  been  made  appear  very 
questionable  and  mysterious.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  larger  sums.  To 
that  pious  nobleman.  Lord  Gambier,  the  great  patron  of  Bible  Societies, 
and  to  Lord  Cathcart,  is  the  enormous  sum  of  £348,621,  as  their  share 
of  the  prize-money  at  the  memorable  expedition  to  Copenhagen.  There 
is  another  enormous  payment  to  one  John  Alcock,  **  to  be  by  him  paid ' 
over  to  the  merchants,  &c.  trading  to  Spain,  whose  property  had  been 
sequestered  in  1796  and  1797."  Another  singular  item  of  £54,921  is 
entered  as  an  *'  indemnification  to  sundry  commanders  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  for  condemnations,  by  a  Court  of  Vice-Admiralty,  at  Cape  Nicola 
Mole,  afterwards  found  not  to  have  jurisdiction.*'  A  sum  of  £887 
to  Captain  Spencer,  in  the  year  1807,  pursuant  to  his  Majesty's  war- 
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mnt;  £10,000  and  £1900  to  William  Bourae  and  otbere,  aa  commiB- 

rioners  of  Spnnish  and  Portuguese  property. 

The  comple.iion  of  all  these  grants  is  bad  enough.     We  shall  now 

I  ^>eak  of  the  immense  sums  taken  out  of  this  fund  hj  the  different 

I  tranches  of  the  Royal  F-amtlj;  and  the  reader  must  bear  in  ntind  that 

f  |heee  grants  are  independent  of  the  enormoua  sums  they  derive  from 

I  Mber    sonrces.      The  droits   have  formed  an  inexhaustible   mine   for 

I  (alieWng  the  neeeBsities  of  the  king,  the   regent,   the   princes,   and 

LpvincOTses,  in  all  their  embarrass ments.    The  facility  with  which  money 

Iftata  granted  by  different  ministers  from  this  fiuid,  and  by  none  more  so 

l-ftBD  the  Whigs,  rendered  economy  on  their  part  wholly  unnecessary. 

I  ftiof  to  1812,  there  had  been  taken  from  the  droits  the  enormous  sum 

Ksf  £760,000,  simply  for  the  payment  of  the  tradesmen's  bills  of  the 

BkingB  household.     The  sums  granted  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  from  1 793 

■lo  1818,  amounted  to  £1,324,000.     The  sums  paid  during  the  same 

K|teriad,    to    difiereot    branches    of    the    royal    family,    amounted    tu 

f  ;GZ66,33 1:17:3.     Besides  these  sums,  £58,000  was  granted  to  defray 

~      expenses  of  additional  buildings   and  furniture  at  Bri};htoD.     The 

I  of  £14,579,   for  additional  expenses  in  the  household,   occasioned 

fly  the  visits  of  foreign  princes.     The  expenses  of  the  royal  visits  to 

~  eland,   Scotland,   and  Hanover,   amounting  to  £70,000,  were  paid 

It  of  the  Admiralty  droits.     From  the  same  inexhaustible  fund  is  the 

I  dole  of  £5000  to  the  poor  of  Spitalfieids.     Doubtless  this  act  of 

rity  would  have  been  more  gracious  bad  the  donation  proceeded 

n  the  privy  puree  instead  of  from  a  fund  which,  if  it  does  not  belong 

'  e  nation,  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  ships,  officers,  and  seamen 

e  nary.    The  last  payment  out  of  the  droits  we  shall  notice  Ls  one  in 

IB29,  to  John  Calvert,   Esq,   £i),I66,   to  defray  the  expenses  incurred 

in  fitting  np  and  furnishing  tlie  house  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 

of  Clarence. 

With  the  exception  of  the  very  inadequate  payments  to  captors,  we 

hwre  mentioned  the  principal  purposes  to  which  the  droits  have  been 

■ppn>[H7ated  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.     The  following 

■tMement,  abstracted  from  a  return  to  parliament,  will  show  the  total 

i  of  this  great  naval  or  rather  ministerial  fund,  from  1793  to 

H8:— 

CHART  Account  of  alt  Monies  received  at  Droits  of  the 
f  Crown  and  of  the  Admiralty,  from  the  \>t  of  February,  1793, 
•   to  the  29fA  of  May,  lt>18.     Ordered  lo  be  printed,  June,  1818. 

£  *.  d. 

gistrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 

T-General  of  droits ■ 

B  for  the  care  of  Dutch  droits 
mmisaioners  for  the  care  of  Spanish  droit 

B  for  the  care  of  Danish  and  other  droits    348,261     ti     5 

Total £8,494,719  I'i     7 


5,077,216 

489,885  10     9 

1.286.042  6  10 

1,293,313  19 
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A  period  of  peM6  is  not  favourable  to  an  accumulation  of  Admiralty 
droita.  Accordingly  we  God,  from  the  date  of  ihe  above  return  up 
to  the  annual  return  to  Parliament  last  seesion,  the  proceeds  from  aaral 
droits  have  not  averaged  more  than  £120,000  per  annum. 


Notwithstanding  tho  ciTorts  of  political  writers  to  expose  the  mantiblii 
abuBos  of  tho  Borough  System,  an  inunenso  number  still  remain,  of 
which  the  public  have  no  knowledge,  and  of  which  they  have  scarcely 
any  meana  of  obtaining  information.  Where,  for  instance,  previously 
to  the  e.^poaitions  afforded  by  this  publication,  could  satisfactory  infbr^ 
motion  be  obtained  relative  to  the  crown  lands,  the  civil  list,  droita  of 
Admiralty,  and  the  other  branches  of  llie  hdrcditary  revenues  of  which 
we  arc  about  to  treat  I  Correct  information  on  these  important  subjects 
can  only  be  acquired  from  parliamentary  reports  and  papers,  to  which 
few  persona  have  accetiB,  and  still  fewer  leisure  to  peruse  and  digest 
their  roluminoua  contents.  Unquestionably  this  was  a  defect  in  tha 
political  knowledge  of  the  people,  which  we  have  attempted  to  remedy, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  mystery  which  has  heretofore  involved 
the  crown  revenues,  and  concealed  their  amount  and  application  frou 
the  community,  will  be  hereafter  dissolved. 

After  the  Admiralty  droits,  the  next  considerable  branch  of  revenue, 
at  tho  disposal  of  ministers,  is  the  Four-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Leeward- 
Island  Duties.  This  fund  produces  from  forty  to  fifty  tliousand  pounds 
a-year,  and  consists  of  a  tax  of  4^  per  cent,  imposed  on  produce  in  the 
island  of  Barbadoes  sad  Leeward  Isles.  It  was  created  by  a  colonial 
law  of  Barbadoes,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and,  by  the  terms  of 
the  act,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  t/u 
repair  of  courts,  aTid  other  colonial  purposes.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  it  was  seized  by  the  courtiers,  and  continued  to  be  abused 
till  the  reign  of  Queeu  Ann;  when,  on  a  representation  of  the  abuses 
of  the  fund,  it  was  formally  renounced  by  the  queen  and  parliament  in 
favour  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  original  purposes  of  the  act 
creating  it.  It  again  fell  into  abuse ;  the  natural  children  of  the  king  and 
royal  dukes,  the  member)  of  botli  houses  of  parliament,  their  relatives  and 
connexions,  having  got  almost  entire  possession  of  the  fund.  The 
parties  in  the  smuggling  transaction  related  above  are  inscribed  here. 
Tha  gallant  Sir  Home  is  dead,  but  his  pension  of  £500  survives,  being 
a  reversion  payable  to  his  widow.  Charles  Long's  pension  (now  Lord 
Famborough)  of  £1500  is  dated  February  7,  ISOl,*  consequently,  this 
noble  lord  has  received  £43,500  principal  money  from  the  4}  per  cent, 
fund.  He  was  an  especial  favourite  of  George  IV.  and  is  now  a  ^y- 
pluralisl,  filling  severnt  places ;  but  all  appear  insufficient  to  roward 
his  public  services  witliout  providing  his  widow  a  pension  of  £750, 
payable  on  his  death. 


•  Pari.  I'upcr,  No.  278,  Sessi-JO  ISSO. 
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.  Tbft  ItUe  General  Craaford  was  a  pensioner,  till  tus  death,  on  this 

kmd,  (o  the  amount  of  £1200  a-year.     Tlie  \ta,y  in  which  this  ofiicer 

iMtitled  himself  Id  £1200  a-yeat  for  Ufe  ia  deaerring'  of  attention. 

■  Prery  body  remembers  the  fatal  expedition  to  Waleheren,  when  forty 

Ki^ouBand  men  were  suffered  to  perish  in  that  pestilential  climate,  owing 

»  the  incapacity  of  Lord  Caatlereagh  and  the  duplicity  of  Mr.  Canning. 

"Hien  thi«  bueinesH  became   matter  of  discuesion  in   the  House  of 

mmona;  when  it  whs  made  apparent  to  erery  man  in  England  that 

it  was  to  the  squabbles  and  ignorance  of  these  men  that  this  great 

national  calamity  was  to  be  attributed ;  it  was,  nevertheless,  resolved, 

by  a  majority  of  two  huDdred  and  seventy-five,  to  nefrative  the  censure 

which  was  moved  by  Lord  Porchestet  (now  Lord  Carnarvon)  E^inat 

I  Vlinisters  on  that  occasion.     But  the  triumphs  of  ministers  did  not  stop 

A  vot«  of  apjirobation  of  the  ministers  was  absolutely  moved 

d  adopted  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five.     The  member 

>  bad  the  efeontery  to  move  this  vote  of  approbation  was  General 

nuford.    But  this  officer  had  a  further  claim  on  ministerial  gratitude : 

L  had  recently  become  connected  by  marriage  with  the   Duke   of 

;  he  represented  and  commanded  the  parliamentary  interest 

F  that  nobleman ;   he  had  eight  votes  to  give  to  ministers  on  any 

lea,  not  without  celebrity,  are  inscribed  on  the  4j 
The  famous  pension  to  Edmund  Burke  continues  to 
»|>aidoutof  this  fund.  It  is  entered  to  "  the  executors  of  Mrs, 
"  §rke  £2500,"  and  the  date  of  the  grant  being  the  24th  of  October, 
the  public,  up  to  this  time,  has  paid,  in  principal  money, 
,  J87,500.  How  much  the  world  has  benefited  by  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Burke  may  be  collected  from  the  sublime  eventa  daily  transpiring  in 
Europe.  Tho  Bole  object  of  this  celebrated  renegade  in  his  writinga 
and  speeches  was  to  stop  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  liberty — to  per- 
petuate the  old  feudal  despotisms— and  he  might  as  well  have  attempted 
to  stem  the  progress  of  the  great  deep.  All  he  effected  was  to  delay 
their  Jail,  and  so  far  as  he  contributed  to  that  he  was  instntmental  in 
the  useless  sacriiice  of  millions  of  lives.  Events  have  proved  this  to  be 
the  issue  of  all  the  efforts  of  this  infatuated  oracle — for  oracle  he  is 
thought  by  some— and  the  services  of  both  him  and  his  followers  will 
appear  to  posterity  as  ill-timed  as  the  rain  endeavours  of  those  who,  in 
the  later  i^ea  of  idolatry,  sought  to  oppose  the  subversion  of  a  barba- 

Pis  worship.     The  defect  of  Burke  and  his  admirers  is  their  blindness 
the  foct  that  the  world  is  undergoing:  as  great  a  rerolution  as  when 
I  popular  mind  was  converted  from  Paganism  to  Christianity. 
liie  next  name  is  lady  Augusta  de  Ameland,  £1292;  as  she  died 
RDCe  the  return,  we  shall  tread  lightly  on  her  grave.     All  we  know  of 
her  ladyship  is  that  she  was  united  U>  the  Duke  of  Susse.x,  in  Italy,  by 
a  sort  of  Gretna-Green  marriage,  and  at^rwards  repudiated  in  conse- 
_,    qnence  of  that  oflapring  of  German  pride  and  feudality— the  royal  mar- 
biage-act.     Next  follow  the  five  Mines  File- darence,  £2500;  these 
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nre  the  natural  ihughten  of  the  king,  b^  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  better  tnken  care  of  hereafter.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
£1000;  the  Princess  of  Hosse-Homberg,  £1000;  lard  Hood,  £1500; 
SirWaiiam  Sydney  Smith.  £1250;  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  £3000; 
and,  in  trust  for  Lady  G.  Tekell,  £300;  and  for  the  seven  chihlren 
of  .Lady  Lucy  R.  Taylor,  £1 39 :  1 0  eacli.  Lady  Heater  Lucy  Stan- 
hope brings  up  the  rear  with  a  pension  of  £900 ;  she  is  the  niece  of 
the  "  Heaveu-born  minister,"  and  the  same  lady,  we  believe,  who 
astonishes  travellers  by  acting  the  Amazon,  dressing  in  man's  attire, 
and  living  somewbera  about  Mount  Sinai  or  Tadmor,  in  tbo  deserts  of 
Arabia. 

These,  we  apprehend,  are  suflicient  for  specinieDs.  We  have  passed 
over  several  names  totally  unknown  to  us,  and,  we  believe,  the  public. 
So  eager  have  the  /ligk'er  orders  been  to  be  established  on  this  fund  that 
pensions  have  been  granted  upon  it  in  reversion,  and  others  chained 
upon  it  have  not  yet  become  payable.  Of  this  latter  class  is  the  memo- 
rable provision  for  Lady  Grenrille.  of  £1500  per  annum  for  life,  in  the 
event  of  her  surviving  Lord  Grenville.  Since  Lady  Grenville  obtained 
this  grant  she  has  succeeded  to  the  great  possessions  of  her  brother. 
Lord  Camelford.  Lord  Grenville  holds  a  sinecure  of  £4000  out  of  the 
ta-xes,  as  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  eldest  brother,  the  late 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  besides  his  great  estates,  held  the  enomons 
sinecure  of  the  Tellership  of  the  Exchequer,  worth,  latterly,  £30,000 
per  annum.  Lord  Braybrooke  and  Lord  Caryslbrt,  who  married  sislera 
of  Lord  Grenville.  hold,  each  of  them,  through  the  interest  of  the 
family,  sinecures  that  are  worth  some  thousands  a-year ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  the  devoted  planters  of  Barbadoes  are  to  be  mortgaged  for  £1500 
more  for  life.  As  there  is  now  a  great  strain  upon  the  borough 
establishment,  we  really  wonder  the  premier  does  not  summon  every 
man  of  the  Grenvillee  to  his  aid ;  there  is  no  iamily  on  whose  services 
the  Oligarchy  have  so  just  a.  claim ;  for  they  are  completely  bound  up 
with  the  system ;  and  now  that  it  is  perilled  by  the  glorious  events  in 
France,  all  the  veterans,  the  Sidmouths,  Eldoos,  and  the  rest,  who  have 
retired  loaded  with  H|)oil,  ought  to  be  again  brought  into  active  service. 

The  whole  amount  of  pensions  payable  out  of  the  Lee  ward -Island 
duties  is  £27 ,4(1  tt,  and  £15,338  more  in  salaries.  The  entire  produce 
of  these  duties  from  1760  to  1820  was  £2,1 16,484;"  and  the  whole 
has  been  lavished  on  court  favourites  and  the  members  and  supporters 
of  the  Oligarchy.  Ministers  having  been  frequently  rated  concerning 
the  application  of  this  jobbing  fund,  an  act  was  passed,  in  1835,  pro- 
hibiting the  grant  of  pensions  from  it  in  future,  and  providing  that 
the  surplus  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  the  West  Indies.  By  this  transmutation,  nothing 
was  gained  to  the  public;  and  the  minbtets  lost  no  portion  of  their 
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influence^  only  their  patronage  became  spiritualf  instead  of  secular. 
A  flcion  of  Mother  Church  was  planted  in  a  distant  land,  which,  no 
doabt,  will  emulate  its  parent  in  all  her  manifold  virtues.  As  we  have 
omitted,  in  our  exposition  of  the  Church  of  England^  to  give  an 
aecount  of  the  staff,  corps,  and  endowments  of  this  distant  branch  of 
the  church  establishment,  we  shall  insert  it  in  this  place : — 

Bishop  of  Jamaica    £  4,000 

Archdeacx)n  of  Jamaica     2,000 

Seven  clergymen,  at  £300  each  •  • .     2,100 

£8,100 

Bishop  of  Barbadoes 4,000 

Archdeacon  of  Barbadoes 2,000 

Archdeacon  of  Antigua 2,000 

Thirteen  clergymen,  at  £300  each  .     3,900 

Three  catechisU,  at  £l  00  each  •  •  •  •        300 

12,200 


£20,300 


These  worthy  gentlemen,  afler  ten  years'  service,  are  to  have  retiring 
mihwances :  their  salaries  have  hitherto  been  paid  out  of  the  taxes ;  the 
4|  per  cent,  fund  being  so  deeply  mortgaged  in  pensions,  there  is  no 
•nrplus  from  it  applicable  to  the  purpose.*  And  the  proceeds  arising 
tnm  the  smuggling  transactions  in  sugar  and  ginger,  in  which  ministers 
were  recently  detected,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  either  to 
the  support  of  the  West-India  church-establishment  or  any  other 
public  object.  But  this  is  another  of  those  secret  modes  of  raising  the 
wind  wiitk  which  the  public  is  totally  unacquainted,  and  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  explain. 

It  had  been  usual  to  remit  the  4}  per  cent,  duty  in  the  produce  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  in  sugar  and  ginger ;  which,  like  other  commo- 
dities from  the  British  plantations,  were  sold  for  home-consumption 
at  the  long  price,  the  duty  included;  and  the  duty  paid  over,  as 
by  private  merchants,  to  the  customs.  This  continued  imtil  the  year 
1828 ;  previously  to  which,  it  has  been  seen  the  surplus  of  the  4j^  per 
omt.  duty  had  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  West-India 
church  establishment.  Ministers  appear  not  to  have  relished  the  loss 
of  their  old  fund  ;  they  had,  it  is  true,  exchanged  lay  for  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  anxious  to  secure  both.  For 
this  purpose,  they  hit  upon  a  most  extraordinary  expedient.  They 
first  submitted  a  case  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  requesting 
their  opinion  whether  sugars,  granted  to  the  king  in  kind,  and  not 
specially  subject  to  any  duty,  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  any  custom- 


*  Parliamentarj  Paper,  No.  661,  Session  IdSO. 
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duty  '^  The  lawyera,  no  doubt  foreseeing  what  sort  of  answer  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  their  clieoU,  replied  in  the  negative.  Upon  this. 
directions  were  forthwith  ^iven  to  admit  the  sugars  sent  in  payment  of 
the  Leeward- Islands  duly  without  charging  the  duty  of  customs, 
wliich  had  been  heretofore  paid  as  on  ail  other  imported  sugars.  By 
this  contrivance.  Ministers  obtained  the  command  of  a  fund  unknown 
to  their  predecessors,  amounting  to  betwixt  thirty  and  Jbrtif 
thousand  pounds  per  annum — tiie  amount  of  duty  remitted,  and 
precisely  to  the  same  amount  the  general  revenue  of  the  country 
suffered  by  the  defalcation  in  the  produce  of  the  customs  appropriated 
by  parliament  to  the  public  service.  To  what  extent  this  evasion  of 
the  payment  of  parliamentar)'  duties,  and  the  raising  of  money  by  the 
power  of  prerc^tive,  might  have  been  pushed  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee.  Ministers  might  not  only  have  imported  sugars  in  payment  of 
the  4J  per  cent,  duty,  custom  free,  but  they  might,  also,  by  stretching 
their  principle  a  little  further,  have  imported  sugars  generally, ybr  sale, 
duty  free,  and,  by  retailing  them  at  the  usual  price,  and  appropriating 
the  duty,  raised  a  fund  fur  pensions  and  grants  to  any  amount. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  this  affair,  the  more  we  are  astonished. 
The  idea  of  the  ministers  of  a  great  country  turning  smui/gters ;  of 
resorting  to  the  age  of  the  Tudors  and  Plantageuets  for  precedents ;  of 
seeking  to  evade,  under  shelter  of  the  quibbling  opinions  of  lawyers, 
the  payment  of  duties  imposed  by  themselves,  and  devoted  to  the 
national  service,  staggers  belief.  It  establishes,  with  infinitely  greater 
force  than  any  argument  of  ours,  the  vast  importance  attached,  by  the 
servants  of  the  Crown,  to  those  secret  and  uncontrolled  sonrces  of 
influence  we  have  been  exposing,  and  how  essential  they  deem  the 
exclusive  management  of  them  to  the  working  of  the  machinery  of 
government.  To  shew  that  our  exposition  of  the  transaction  is  not 
exaggerated,  we  shall  insert  the  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  that 
useful  member,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  expressed  in  the  fbUowing 
resolution  submitted  by  him  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Sd  of 
July,  1830:— 

*'  That  to  exempt  from  duty  any  article  of  merchandize  imported 
fiir  the  Crown,  but  not  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Sm^ereign,  is  m 
extension  of  the  King's  prerogative  of  dangerous  example;  and  that  (o 
levy  the  parliamentary  duties  payable  upon  such  articles  when  sold  for 
home-consumption,  and  appropriate  the  amotml  thereof  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  parliament,  is  an  unconstitutional  isolation  of 
the  privileges  of  this  House." 

We  have  little  further  to  add  respecting  the  4A  per  cent,  duties. 
Mr,  Creevy,  the  late  member  for  Appleby,  calculated  that  these  duties, 
fnin  the  accession  of  Geoi^  HI.  to  the  year  Itfl2,  had  produced 
£1,600,000.  A  statement,  by  the  same  respected  gentleman,  of  the 
purposes  to  which  this  enormous  sum  had  been  applied,  is  not  more 
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traordinu;,  we  believe,  than  correct ;  ami  with  it  we  ahall  conclude 
r  account  of  one  of  the  most  famous  jobbiDg -funds  of  the  Crown: — 

Pensions  to  persons  in  this  country f  740,000 

Special  and  secret  service-money 326,000 

Salaries  to  the  Governora  of  Leeward  lalirnds--*.      400,000 

For  civil  list  expenditure 1 70,000 

To  different  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  supposed 

for  electioueeriog  purposes    48,000 
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or  CORNWALL  AND  Lancaster — ?ines  and  penalties. 

We  aball  onlj  briefly  notice  the  remaining  branches  of  the  hereditary 
Rvenues. 

The  Scotch  Hereditary  Revenue  forms  n  fourth  fund  at  the  disposal 
Oif  ministers,  over  which  there  is  no  legislative  control  further  than 
"fcmj  grants  hat-e  been  irrevocably  made  from  it  they  arc,  pro  forma, 
sabmitted  to  parriament.  It  yields,  annually,  above  £100,000,  and 
KOcmee  chiefly  from  crown-renls,  customs,  hereditary  excise,  fines, 
ud  forfeitures.  About  tivo-tkirds  of  the  produce  are  paid  in  pensions, 
the  remainder  in  donations  to  the  episcopal  clergy,  to  the  Caledonian 
Imot,  for  providinir  coach-honses  and  stables  for  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  otiier  objecis  of  apparently  no  public  utility.  Scotland 
•eldotn  or  never  petitions  for  political  reforvi,  and  the  spriug  of  her 
■cribUing;  and  clamouring  loyalty  may  be  easily  divined,  ajnce  in  no 
other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  loyalty  so  well  paid,  for  iu  do  other 
]PBrt  are  there  such  ample  fiinds  to  reward  devotion  to  ministers.  The 
Uniutt  value  of  places  and  pensions  shared  among  Scotch  freeholders 
and  hui^hmongera  is  estimated  at  £1 ,750,000,  equal  to  half  the  rental 
rf  the  kingdom.  In  the  Third  Report  of  ike  Commillee  on  Public 
Expenditure,  in  1808,  it  is  remarked  that  Scolch  pensions,  which,  at 
ibe  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  111.  amounted  only  to  19, 
IB  the  year  1797  had  swelled  to  185,  and,  in  1808,  to  351,  two-thirds 
of  these  pensions  being'  granted  to  females  1 

A  fifUi  source  of  royal  income  is  tlie  surplus  of  the  Gibraltar 
Dttliet.  It  is  provided,  by  tho  original  charter,  granted  to  this  place, 
bj  Queen  Ann,  iu  1704,  that,  for  tho  au^entation  of  trade,  no  duty 
or  imposition  shall  be  imposed  upon  any  vessel  trading  or  touclung  at 
tbe  port ;  and  that  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  inhabitants  shall  enjoy 
an  immunity  from  taxation.  In  violation  of  these  chartered  privileges 
various  taxes  have  been  imposed,  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  proceeds 
therefrom,  during  the  late  reign,  were  paid  over  to  Sir  William 
KviotiToN  for  the  use  of  the  king's  privy  purse.     These  taxes  were 

led  without  the  authority  of  parlmment,  merely  on  the  authority  of 

t  governor ;  and  some  recent  impositions  appear  a  tax  on  liberty 
^conscience, — one  being  a  capitation- tax,  of  ten  dollars  each,  imposed 
I  OB  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  Taxes  have  also  been  imposed  on 
licenses  to  sell  spirits,  fishing-boats,  lighters,  and  billiard-tables.  The 
Huplus  of  the  Gibraliar  Duties  produced,  over  and  above  salaries  and 
cluu^s  from  1760  to  1S20,  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand 
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pounds;  in  tJie  jrear  ending  5llt  of  Januaty,  1830,  they  produced 
£11,498,  of  which  £5000  was  paid  into  (he  priry-purae.  The  collec- 
tor of  these  imposts  resides,  ne  believe,  in  Lincoln's  Ian,  and  executes 
his  duty  by  deputy. 

The  estates  of  lunatics,  bastards,  and  others  dying;  intestate  and  with- 
out heirs,  form  a  sixth  branch  of  the  casual  revenues  of  tlie  Crown,  under 
the  denomination  of  Escheats.  The  proceeds  from  this  source  are 
considerable,  amounting,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  lo  £323,424.*  The 
King's  share  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Newport,  a  lunatic,  amounted  to 
£113,000.  Poor  Troulback's  money  shared  a  similar  fate— but  here 
"  hangs  a  tale,"  which  we  must  explain,  and  for  which  purpose  we 
shall  first  call  in  Mr.  Waffyoner. 

"  Mr.  Fhederick  Matthew  Wagconer  called  in  and  eicamined. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  proceediogs  thai  have  l>een  had  with  respect 
to  tiT.Tteulback'tiiiW'l—i  do;  he  bequeathed  £2(100  for  erectiai;  on  OrpAoa 
HBtpilal,  and  tlie  whole  of  hit  money,  lunouatiBg,  with  accumuUtioDS,  to  up- 
wards of  £100,000,  to  trusteea,  for  erectini;  an  additioDBl  wing,  or  separate 
building,  to  the  churil;  ichool  of  SL  John  of  Wspjiing,  sod  for  maintaining  and 
educating  poor  children  of  that  parish. 

"  Are  there  as  nmny  poor  children  u  would  require  the  funds  to  edncale  ! — 
\e.» ;  BUin  milhin  IMt  paritk, 

"  Do  you  think  ££000  a.year  would  not  educate  the  poor  of  Ihe  parish  f— The 
will  is  for  the  education,  ciolhiog,  and  miunlCDBncc. 

"  What  hta  brrn  dimt  iriik  rciptct  lo  if  J— We  understand  thst  it  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  Court  or  Chancery  ;  and  that  the  testator  haviu);  no  next  of  kin, 
the  money  bai  gone  lo  Ihe  Crova." — Report  of  the  Education  Committee,  1BI6, 
page  889. 

Stire  enough  the  "  money  has  gone  lo  the  Crown."  The  will  was  set 
aside  by  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  property  applied  to  liquidate  the  royal  debts. 
It  was  a  windfall  lo  the  Sovereign,  of  which,  as  Mr.Tierney  remarked, 
the  public  would  never  have  obtained  any  knowled^!^,  had  not  the  civil 
list  been  in  arrear,  and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
an  additional  allowance. +  How  the  civil  list  became  in  arrear  it  may 
be  worth  while  explaining.  In  \S\6  the  lal«  King,  then  Regent,  baJd 
incurred  an  enormous  debt  in  consequence  of  living,  as  he  mostly  did, 
in  a  profuse  and  riotous  manner.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  applied  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  know  bow  this  debt  was  to  be  discliarged.  The 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  after  much  conaultation,  determined  that  the 
debt,  amounting  to  £'277, 000,  should  bo  defraj'ed  partly  out  of  the 
money  bequeadied  by  Mr.  Troutback,  for  charitable  uses,  partly  out 
of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty. [  Thus,  the  money  piously  left  to  clothe, 
educate,  and  maintain  poor  children,  was  applied  to  pay  the  fumiture- 
bills,  tfiilor-bills,  haberdasher- bills,  and  bills  perhaps  of  a  still  less  creditable 
description,  of  the  Prince  Rcg;ent.  It  vexes  one  to  see  to  what  base 
purposes  the  best  of  things  may  be  perverted.  How  many  poor  children 
of  Wapping  the  money  of  Troultnck  would  have  preserved  from  the 
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I  pUowB  and  transportation  it  ia  imponible  to  ssy;  but  is  certain,  Imii 
B  JGeor^  iV.  been  more  frugal,  or  a  Prince  who  thought  the  wel&re  of 
I  ]h«  Bobjects  of  more  importance  than  vicious  iodulgenpe,  the  money  of 
I  iTroutback,  notwithstanding  any  informality  in  his  will,  would  have  been 
I.^Dfferecl  to  go  to  the  noble  objects  for  which  it  had  been  no  genoitiusly 
■bequeathed. 

ft,  A  ««Jcn(A  source  of  royal  income  is  from  the  duchies  of  Cornwall 
Etnd  Lancaster.  When  there  is  no  Prince  of  Wales,  or  during  hia  mino- 
Btf^,  and  there  is  no  Duke  of  Cornwall  of  a  proper  age  to  receive  the 
Bnrenues  amounting  to  £15,000  a-year,  they  are  claimed  by  the  crown. 
BSlie  dnchy  of  Lancaster  yields  an  income  to  the  Cing  of  £10,000  por 
Btnaum.  Both  sums  are  paid  into  the  priv^-purse — the  nature  of 
K^ch  will  l>e  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

H  •  Tlie  remaining  braocbes  of  the  Crown-revenues  aro  too  unimportant 
^b  claim  particular  expoeition.  Tliej  accrue  principally  from  fines  and 
Blnfeitnres  in  courts  of  justice,  from  green-wax  money,  from  the  sale 
btf  spices  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  from  quit-rents  and  con6»cateil 
nMntes  in  the  West  Indies.  We  shall  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  produce 
Kif  these  and  other  branciies  of  the  Crown-revenues  during  the  entire 
IWgn  of  Geo.  IIL  from  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  1,  Session  1620. 

Bjf  AccouKT  of  the  Total  Produce  of  all  Funds  at  the  Disposal 
WL.ttf  t^e  Crown,  and  deemed  not  to  be  under  the  immediate  Control  of 
K.J*ar/wi7ien(,  from  the  Accession  of  Georf/e  III.  to  the  Year  1 820. 
Hhoila  of  the  Admiralty  and  Droits  of  the  Crown,  £  s.    d. 

Kiom  1760  to  1820    9,562,614    4     Bj 

Plg-per-Cent.  Wcst-IndJa  Duties,  from  1760  to  1820  2,116,484     0     0 
An  account  of  the  surplus  of  Gibraltar  Revenues, 
remitted  to  England,  from  1760  to  1820,  after 

disdiargi]^  garrison-expenses    124,'256  10     7 

Scotch  Civil-List  Surplus,  from  1760  to  1820,  now 
appropriated  as  it  may  arise,  under  the  Act  50 
Geo.III.  c.Ill,inmdoftheCivilLtstin£ngiand     207,700     0     0    . 
EKbeats  to  bis  Majesty,  in  cases  of  illegitimacy  or 

otherwise,  from  1760  to  1820 214,647  l.-j     0. 

Escheats  to  his  Majesty,  being  the  property  of  alien 

enemies,  from  1760  to  1820     108,777  17     8, 

French  West-India  Islands,  funds  arising  by  Rale  of 

landain  the  islands;  ceded  at  the  peace  of  1763      106,300     0     0    ' 
inorca,  Martinique,   St.  Croix,  and  St.  Thomas, 
^  and  from  the  settlement  of  Surinam,  while  the 
re  in  the  possession  of  bis  Majesty — 

k  Revenues  arising  from  these  Islands 159,^16     0     7 

mt-Rents,  &c.  in  llie  British  Colonies,  and  from 
f  all  other  sources  not  before  enuuieraled,  from 
1 .1760  to  1820 — casual  revenues  arising  from    •  •      104,865     3     2j 

Total £12,705.461    II 
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In  the  rei^  of  Geor^  [V.  the  eame  sources  of  casual  incomo  yielded 
abont  a  mQIioQ  and  a  half,  forming,  ivith  the  income  from  the  Crown- 
lands,  during  the  period  from  1760  to  1830,  a  rota!  sum  of  at  lenst 
TIiIUTV-nvF.  millioDx.  All  this  mass  of  unappropriated  revenue  has 
been  left  at  the  atwolute  disposal  nf  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  the 
parliament  has  not  exercised  the  least  control  over  it,  further  than  that, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  been  permitted,  as  matter  of  courtesy, 
annually  or  triennally,  to  look  at  the  accounts  after  the  money  had  been 
expended  or  giranlcd  airay.  The  manner  in  which  these  great  funds 
have  been  managed  and  dissipated  has  been,  we  trust,  sufficiently 
illostraletl  in  the  course  of  this  chapter.  With  the  extreptjon  of  the 
sums  expended  in  metropolitan  improvements,  they  have  been  expended 
in  additional  grants  to  the  royal  family  and  in  pensions  to  the  aristocracy, 
to  ministers,  their  friends  and  supporters.  They  have  formal  a  firnchca^ 
branch  of  the  English  govcmmeDt,  of  which  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone 
failed  to  give  any  account  to  his  readers,  and  we  have  little  heaitation 
in  affirming  that  they  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  the  ruinous 
policy  of  the  late  reigns.  The  royal  expenditure  has  always  formed  a 
gtilph  which  no  man  could  fathom,  and  the  hereditary  revenues  weT« 
a  never-failing  source  for  supplying  the  prodigality  of  the  king  and  his 
servants.  Of  the  studied  mystery  maintained  on  these  matters  we  shall 
cite  an  instance.  In  1777,  during  the  American  war,  the  king's  debts 
amounted  to  £618,000;  papers  ware  produced  containing  a  disguised 
statement  how  this  incumbrance  had  been  incurred :  vast  sums  woro 
expended  in  secret  service  money,  and  half  a  million  was  stated  nnder 
the  head  of  the  board  of  works :  but  then,  as  Mr.  Bclsham  observes, 
no  one  could  tell  on  what  jmlace,  garden,  or  park,  the  money  had  been 
laid  out.  In  short,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  debts 
of  Geoi^e  III.  were  mainly  contracted  in  support  of  the  system  of  war 
and  injustice  in  which  ministers  were  engaged,  in  obtaining  the  baneful 
infinence  which  silences  all  opposition,  which  swept  away  all  traces  of 
public  liberty,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  present  distress  and  embor- 


The  parliament  of  1S20  was  guilty  of  a  culpable  dereliction  of  duty 
in  not  seizing  the  opportunity,  presented  by  the  commencement  of  a 
new  reign,  to  bring  under  its  immediate  ct^izance  and  control  the 
hereditary  revenues.  Instead  of  availing  itself  of  the  occasion,  they 
were  left,  as  before,  to  the  irresponsible  disposal  of  ministers.  After 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  divine  the  reasons  for  this 
omission;  but  the  people  have  another  and  opposite  interest.  To  the 
misappUcation  of  the  Crown-revenues  may  partly  be  ascribed  their 
politick  bondage  and  social  privations :  and  we  fervently  trust,  on  the 
approaching  settlement  of  tlie  Civil  List,  the  public  >vill  be  on  the  alert 
to  rescue  these  reserved  funds  from  ministerial  grasp,  and  insist  that, 
in  lieu  of'being  dissipated  on  court  favourites  and  parliamentary  hire- 
lings, they  lie  appropriated,  as  originally  intended,  to  the  mitigation  of 
national  burthens.  , 
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Having  fully  explained  the  nature,  amount,  and  application  of  the 
ancient  hereditary  revenues,  we  next  come  to  the  modem  parliamentary 
giant,  ostensibly  substituted  in  lieu  of  them,  denominated  the  Civil 
loMiy  which  is  a  sum  yearly  set  apart  from  the  general  income  for  the 
penonal  maintenance  of  the  sovereign,  to  support  the  dignity  of 
tha  Crown,  and  defray  certain  expenses  connected  with  tibe  civil 
fOffermnent  of  this  country. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  it  has  been  usual,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign,  to  enter  into  a  specific  arrangement  with  the 
lantg,  by  which  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown  are  surrendered 
01  exchange  for  an  equivalent  life-annuity.  A  similar  course,  it  is 
probable,  will  be  pursued  in  respect  of  William  IV. ;  and,  on  the 
aatembling  of  the  new  parliament,  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list  will 
§ana  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  objects  of  discussion. 
PbWc  rumour  announces  a  very  material  reduction  in  this  branch  of 
die  national  expenditure ;  and  we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  it  is 
mot  a  trifling  reduction  which  will  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the 
eonntry.  The  reckless,  precipitate,  and  wasteful  grant  to  the  late 
Idttg  was  wholly  indefensible.  Without  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
Bittee,  or  the  examination  of  a  single  witness  or  document,  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  was  suffered  to  commence  with  an  augmented  income  of 
St  least  half  a  million  above  that  of  George  III.  which  was  by  no 
means  a  scanty  allowance.  This  was  far  from  being  the  worst  part  of 
the  arrangement.  The  Crown-lands,  the  droits  of  admiralty,  the 
Leeward-Islands-duties,  the  Scotch  revenue,  and  other  funds,  forming, 
m  we  have  shown,  the  great  sources  of  parliamentary  corruption,  were 
left  at  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  ministers,  to  carry  on,  under  a  new 
leign,  a  similar  system  of  war,  injustice,  and  profusion,  which,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  they  had  mainly  contributed  to  foster  in  that 
of  his  predecessor.  What  wUl  be  the  nature  of  future  regulations  we 
have  no  means  of  judging ;  but,  so  far  as  relates  to  one  branch  of  the 
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Eubjecl,  we  knve  no  hcsUntJon  in  affinnin^  what  the  public  lins  n 
right  to  expect.  The  King  of  the  French  hns  reduced  his  civil  li»t 
S€iienty-Jivc  per  cent,  and  wc  say  that  the  King  of  I^iglond  ought  to 
submit  to  a  similar  reduction,  or.  at  least,  to  the  al^donment  of 
HALF  A  MILLION  per  annum.  Notliing  less  than  this  ought  to  satisfy 
the  people.  It  is  demanded  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  sncceuive 
and  uncalled-for  aug^mentations  of  the  civil  list  in  the  last  two  rei9:nfi. 
but,  also,  from  the  prodigioue  alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the 
imperative  necessity  of  economy  in  everj'  department  of  the  public 
expenditure. 

Before  adverting;  more  at  leng^th  to  the  reasonableness  of  dus  n- 
duction,  we  shall  enter  into  some  preliminary  illustrations  of  the  civil- 
lisl-expenditure, — the  king's  household  establishment;  the  privy  purse; 
pcnsionB  on  the  civil  list,  and  other  branches  of  the  royal  diaburae- 
mcnts ;  and  conclude  with  somo  obsen'ations  on  the  character  and 
policy  of  the  last  two  nionarchs,  and  the  total  expense  their  profnebn 
entailed  on  the  country. 

T)io  first,  and  most  important  chai^  on  the  civil  list  is  the  royal 
household.  This  forme  a  ponderons  cstablislunent,  and  affords  ample 
scope  for  retrenchment  under  n  government  really  wishful  to  economise. 
It  is  the  great  nursery  of  indolence,  parasites,  and  courtiers.  It  is 
formed  upon  manners  and  customs  that  have  long  since  expired, — upon 
old  feudal  principles.  It  not  only  retains  traces  of  its  Uothic  origin, 
but  it  is  formed  also  on  the  principles  of  a  bodg  corporate;  and  I 
its  own  law-courts,  ma^nstrates.  and  hye-Iawa. 

In  ancient  times,  these  establishments  were  supported  on  a  principle 
of  purveyance  and  receipl  in  kind.  The  household  was  then  vast, 
and  the  supply  scanty  and  precarious.  The  king's  purveyor  naad  to 
sally  forth  from  nnder  the  Gothic  portcullis,  to  purchase  provisions, 
not  with  money,  but  power  and  prerogative.  Whole  dixtricts  w 
laid  under  contribution  by  the  jncktds  of  the  royal  table,  who  retumal 
Irom  their  plundering  excursions  loaded  with  ihe  spoils,  perhaps,  of  a 
hundred  markets,  which  were  deposited  in  so  many  caverns,  each 
guarded  by  its  respective  keeper.  Every  commodity  being  received 
in  its  rawest  state,  it  had  a  variety  of  processes  to  pass  through  before 
it  was  prepared  for  the  king  and  his  guests.  This  inconvenient  mi 
«f  receipt  multiplied  offices  exceedingly ;  and  hence  has  arisen 
butchery,  buttery,  pantry,  and  all  that  "  rabble  of  places,"  which, 
though  profitable  to  the  holder,  and  expensive  to  the  stale,  are  almost 
too  mean  to  mention. 

Let  us  hear  what  Burke  said  on  this  subject,  in  his  reforming 
days:—"  But  when  (says  he)  tlie  reason  of  old  establijihmenta  are 
gone,  it  is  absurd  to  preserve  nothing  hut  the  burthen  of  tliem.  Tli» 
is  superstitiously  to  embalm  the  carcass,  not  worth  an  ounce  of  the 
^ms  that  are  used  to  preserve  it.  It  is  to  burn  precious  oils  in  the 
tomb :  it  is  -to  oDer  meat  and  drink  to  the  dead, — not  so  much  an 
Iinnour  to  the  deceased  as  a  diagmce  to  the  siin'ivora.  Our  pabtcea 
yire  vnst  inhospitable  h^Is  :  there  the  bleak  winds,  '  tliere  Boreas,  and 
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Kuras,  tmil  Caurna,  and  Argestea,  loud,'  howling  through  tho  \'acaDl 
lobbies,  and  clattering  the  dooTB  of  deserted  guttnl- rooms,  appal  tha 
imagination,  and  conjure  up  the  grim  spectrea  of  departed  tyrants,— i 
ihe  Sanon,  the  Norman,  and  the  Dane ;  the  atem  Edwardn  and  Geroa 
Henriex, — who  Rtalk  from  desolation  to  dcaolation  through  tho  dreaiy 
vacuity  and  melancholy  succession  of  chill  and  comfortleaa  chamber*. 
When  tliia  tumult  subsides,  a  dead  and  still  more  frightful  silenoa 
would  reign  in  the  dcaert,  if,  vvery  now  and  then,  the  tacking  of 
hammers  did  not  announce  that  those  constant  attendants  on  all  court*, 
innll  nges,  jobs,  were  still  alive ;  for  whose  sake  alone  it  is  that  any 
Inure  of  ancient  grandeur  is  Bufitirtxl  to  remain.  These  iNtlaces  are  a 
true  emblem  of  some  governments;  the  inhahiliints  aro  decayed,  but 
th«  governors  and  magiHtrates  atill  Houriah,  They  put  me  in  mind  of 
Old  Sarum,  where  the  representatives,  more  in  number  thim  the  con- 
stituents, only  serve  to  inform  us  that  ttiis  was  once  a  place  of  trade, 
and  Bounding  with  the  '  busy  hum  of  men,'  though  now  you  can  oiJy 
Ince  the  streets  by  the  colour  of  the  com ;  and  its  sole  manufacture  if 
in  members  of  parliament."* 

Ilie  great  branches  of  the  household  are  under  tho  direction  of  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  lord  steward,  and  the  master  of  tho  horse.  The 
office  of  the  lord  chamberlain  is  to  take  care  of  all  tho  officers  and 
serT«titfi  belonging  to  the  king's  chnmbera,  except  those  belonging  ta 
the  king's  bed-chamber,  who  are  under  the  groom  of  tlie  stole.  He 
has  the  oversight  of  the  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  of  tents,  revel^ 
music,  comcdiana,  handicrafts,  and  artizans;  and.  though  a  layina*, 
be  has  the  oversight  of  all  the  king's  chaplains,  heralds,  physicians, 
and  aftothccaries.  It  is  his  office  to  inspect  the  charges  of  coronation!, 
marmgee,  public  entries,  cnvalcadea,  and  funemla ;  and  of  all  fur- 
niture in  the  parliament- house,  and  rooms  of  address  to  tlie  king. 

The  lord  steward  has  the  estate  of  the  household  entirely  committed 
lo  his  care,  and  all  his  commands  in  court  are  to  be  obeyed;  his 
authority  reachea  over  all  officers  and  servants  of  the  king's  houae, 
except  those  of  the  king*s  chamber  and  chapel.  The  counting-house, 
(where  the  accounts  of  the  houaehold  are  kept,)  the  treasurer  of  the 
household,  comptroller,  cofferer,  and  master  of  tho  household,  clerks 
of  green  cloth,  &c.  are  under  his  control. 

The  master  of  the  horse  lias  the  charge  and  pfovernmeot  of  all  the 
king's  stables  and  horses.  He  has  alao  the  power  over  equerries, 
pages,  footmen,  grooms,  farriers,  smitha,  saddlers,  and  all  other  trades 
iiny  way  connected  with  the  stables.  He  has  the  privilege  of  applying 
to  his  own  uae  one  coachman,  four  footmen,  and  six  grooms,  in  tho 
king's  pay,  and  weming  the  king'a  livery.  In  any  solemn  cavalcade, 
lie  rides  next  behind  the  king. 

Beside  these  officers,  thu  lonl  privy  seal,  whose  office  ia  to  put  the 
sesi  t«  all  charters,  grants,  and  pui'duns,  signed  by  the  king,     ficlbre 
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the  privy  seal  U  affixed  lo  anj'  iiutnimeDt,  it  receives  the  rornl  sign 
manual ;  it  then  passes  under  tlie  signet,  which  is  a  wnmmt  lo  the 
privy  seal ;  after  the  privy  seal,  it  receives  the  great  seal  from  the  lord 
chancellor,  which  is  the  Jinale,  Tlie  performance  of  these  different 
formalities  costs  the  public,  perhaps,  £30,000  a-year,  while  the  whole 
of  the  duties  might  be  discharged  as  well  by  any  honest  man  and  bis 
clerk  for  abont  £400  a-year.  The  remaining  functionaries  are  tbe  laid 
president  of  the  council,  whose  office  is  to  manage  the  debates  in  coon- 
<n],  to  propoBO  matters  from  the  king,  and  to  report  to  hint  the  reso- 
lutions thereupon ;  and  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  may  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  household. 

The  tittle  necessity  for  this  immense  establiehment  was  sutficienlly 
evident  daring  the  limitations  on  the  Regency.  At  that  time  the  regent 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  the  executive  with  only  Ids  establishnieu  aa 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  did  not  appear  then,  no  more  than  now,  there  waa 
any  vraat  of  attendance  to  give  dignity  and  efficiency  to  the  first  nugis- 
trato.  Burke  mentions,  in  his  time,  that  at  least  one-half  the  housebold 
was  kept  up  solely  fur  injjuenee.  He  also  mentions  that  one  plan  of 
reform,  set  on  foot  by  lord  Talbot,  was  suddenly  stopped,  because, 
fbrnooth,  it  would  endanger  the  situation  of  an  honourable  member  who 
wits  turnspit  m  the  kitchett !  Whether  the  duties  of  this  importtnt 
office  continue  to  be  dischai^ed  by  a  member  of  the  honourable  honte 
we  are  not  sure ;  but,  in  looking  over  a  list  of  the  household,  we  obwrre 
that  two  noble  lords  occupy  situations  little  inferior  in  dignity  and 
utility:  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's  is  master  of  the  kau-ks,  salary 
£1372,  and  lord  Maryborough  is  master  of  the  dogs,  salary  £2000. 
These  offices  sound  rather  degrading  to  vulgar  cant ;  hut  "  lace,"  m 
the  poet  says.  "  esteems  no  o£ice  mean ;"  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  love 
of  the  sovereign  rather  than  £3000  of  the  public  money  which  actuales 
these  noble  personages.  In  1811  there  were  no  fewer  than  (wen/y-m 
peers  and  four  commoners  who  held  situations  in  vnrious  departmeols 
of  the  household. 

The  parade  of  useless  offices  is  not  tesi  great,  and  still  more  ridiculous, 
in  the  counties  palatine  of  Durham  and  Chester,  and  the  duchies  of 
laacasler  and  Cornwall,  and  the  principality  of  Wales.  These  have  all 
separate  establishments,  aaScient  for  the  government  of  a  kingdom, 
while  their  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  a  few  private  estates.  There  are 
courts  of  chancery,  ecclesiastical  courts,  chancellors,  attorney-generals, 
solicitor-generals,  privy  counsellors,  regiBtrars,  curBilora,  prothonotatie*, 
auditors,  and  all  the  other  mimicry  of  royat  government.  They  bring 
notliing  into  the  public  treasury,  but  greatly  add  to  the  patronage  oF 
the  Crown,  whose  dignity  they  degrade.  In  one  part  of  his  kingdom 
the  sovereign  is  no  more  than  prince  of  Wales ;  go  to  the  north,  and  he 
dwindles  down  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  turn  la  the  west,  and  he 
uppeBis  in  the  humble  character  of  earl  of  Chester  ;  travel  a  few  miles 
farther,  the  earl  disappears,  and  he  pops  up  asrain  as  count  palatine  of 
Ijincaeter.  Tlius  iloes  the  king,  like  -Matthews  in  the  play,  perform 
all  the  different  characters  in  his  own  drama. 
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COURT   PENSION 

Befure  the  reign  of  George  III.  no  such  thing  as  &  privy  purse  wim 

known.  The  king's  income  was  always  considered  public  property  attached 

I   lothe  (Ace,  but  not  to  the  person  of  the  monarch.     The  first  time  any 

\  Kention  is  made  of  the  privy  purse,  is  in  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  in  1782, 

J'tod  then  ^;ainin  the  39th  of  George  III. ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 

Irlbe  regency,  when  it  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  commiiisioners,  that  it 

I'-vss  recognised  as  a  fixed  annual  euro,  the  private  property  of  the  king. 

IrBut  though  this  anomaly  has  been  only  recently  acknowledged  by  any 

T  i|piiblic  act,  it  has  been  deemed  a  fixed  charge  on  the  civil  list  for  the  laat 

L  perenty  years.    Wlien  the  sum  of  £800,000  wob  aet  apart  for  the  royal  ex- 

Ependiture,  the  king  was  at  liberty,  with  the  advice  of  Ilia  ministers,  to  apply 

l^hat  portion  of  it  he  thought  proper  for  his  private  use.     The  sum  at 

ist  Bet  aside  for  this  purpose  waa  £48,000 ;  and  the  king's  family  in- 

leasing,  it  was  extended  to  £60,000.     No  port  of  this  Aind  is  applied 

It  defray  the  expense  of  the  household,  nor  of  any  other  function  of  the 

J  office ;    it  is  limited  entirely  to  personal  expenses,  and  may  be 

)  properly  denominated  the  king's  pocket  money  than  his  privy 

ie.     Why  it  should  ho  separated  ironi  the  general  income  of  the 

[^nril  list,  nnleSB  to  gratify  a  puerile  avarice  in  the  munarch,  it  is  not 

y  to  conjecture.     From  this  source,  and  the  revenues  of  the  duchies 

if  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  and  payments  from  the  hereditary  revenues, 

'  e  private  property  of  the  king  is  supposed  to  accumulate. 

,   The  next  considerable   charge  on   the  civil  hst  consists  of  pensions 

table  chiefly  to  servants  of  the  household,  to  the  pei'sonal  favorites  of 

_^«lty,  and  to  superannuated  diplomatists.    The  total  pensions  charged 

i  tlie  civil  lists  of  the  three  kingdoms,  amount  to  upwards  of  £'200,000. 

'.  Hnme,  in  1828,  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  obtain  a  return  of  the 

D  the  English  civil  list,  to  see  if  room  coidd  not  be  found  for 

a  pension  of  £3000  granted  to  the  representative  of  Mr.  Canning,  by 

lich  (he  public  might  be  saved  an  additional  burthen  to  that  amount ; 

■t  ha  was  foiled  in  his  laudable  endeavour,  principally  by  the  sophistry 

IT  Ur.  Hnskisson,  who  himself  was  inscribed  in  the  return  for  which  the 

Mumble  member  moved,  for  a  pension  of  £1200  per  annum,  the 

um  which  could  be  granted  out  of  that  fund,  the  total  amount 

nited  by  law  to  £95,000  a  year.     Except  the  shrewd  and 

^ovident  gentleman  we  have  named,  there  are  few  others  witli  any 

decided  claim  to  public  remuneration :  we  shall  insert  some  asspecimens 

nf  the  rest,  extracted  from  the  last  return  to  parliament. 


Pensions  payable  ovt  of  the  Civil  List. 


ifitlaKnos 

riof  Rochfurd   

d  Margaret  F.gerton    

e  An);usta  Ana  Cockbura   

nWillis,  M.D Jan.  30,  ITOl . . 


Peosions 
£000     0     0 
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Names.  Date  of  Grant. 

Lord Glenbenrie ilfcrcJb 21, 1705  .... 

Ditto    Diito    

Ditto,  in  trust  for  lord  Minto JpnZ2,  1800 

Sir  George  Sbee,  to  be  suspended  when  hold- 
ing office,  of  the  annual  ralue  of  £1200. . .  .Jan,  10,  1804 

Sir  Charles  Abbott,  in  trust  for  Eleanor  Made- 

laine  Wickham Jimc  1, 1803 

Eliza  Maria  CampbeU i$€]><.  16,1805 

Thomas  J  ohn  Batt    . .  .• JtUy  2 1 , 1 800 

Fanny  Maria  Lushin^n Nov,  27, 181S 

Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfieki Dec.  20,  1817 

Lady  Augusta  Murray July  "2^^  179G 

Dowager  Lady  Clare    March  10,  1803  .... 

Elizabeth  Maria  Shee Dec.  2, 1803   

Baroness  Penelope  Clarina March  11, 1813  .... 

Charles  Cameron Dec.  22,  1819 

MarthaDurell JuiT.  21, 1810    

Mary  HenrietU  Erskine July  11,  1797 

Lady  Jemima  Helen  Bentinck  Nov,  19, 1 809    .... 

Isabella  Goddard May  6,  1812   

Gertrude,  Charlotte,  Marianna,  Caroline,  Ca- 
therine,  and  Elizabeth  HaUifax,  each  • . .  .iS^^  2, 1793 

Lord  Huntingdon Oct,  4, 1819    

Lord  Holland,  in  trust  for  Elizabeth  Bridget 
Fox Dec.  4, 1806 

Andrew,  George,  Edmund,  and  Margaret 
Hammond,  each Feb.  21, 1806 

Elizabeth  Charlotte  Wilhelmina  Louisa  Ame- 
lia Sophia  Jackson   ilii;^ .  5, 1814 

Richard  Brinsley,  Caroline,  Jane,  Thomas, 
Francis,  Charles,  and  Helen  Sheridan, 
each March  2, 1818    .... 

Geortre  Leigh Sept.  6,  1 819 

Thomas  Macdonald Feb,  Sy  1804 

James  Moore   July  24,  1809 

Vicountess  Melville Oct.  11.  1811 

Countess-Dowager  of  Momington July  13,  1813 

Duchess- Dowager  of  Newcastle    March  10,  1803  .... 

Dame  Hannah  Hurrard   Nov,  13, 1815 

Dame  Margaret  Nepean Nov.  2,  1792 

Cornelia  Jacoba  Baroness  Rudstock Nov.  25,  1814 

Duke  of  Richmond,  in  trust  for  lady  Char- 
lotte;, lady  Sophia,  and  lady  Louisa  Len- 
nox, each    Dec.  21,  1819 

L<»rd  Charles  Si)encer Feb.  10,  1806 

Rtiliert Southey March 31,  1807  .... 

Ltird  Walt»ingham,  in  trust  for  George  and 
Thomas  de  Grey    July27,  1794 

Sophia  Waljjole June  30, 1810 

Lady  Ann  CuUen  Smith Oc^  12, 1812 

Kmily  and  Harriet  Magra,   to  commence  on 

the  death  of  their  father,  each    Aug.  0,  180.> 

Harriet  Margaret  King,  to  commence  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  (now  one  of  the 
comptrollers  of  army  accounts,)  or  when- 
e«  er  he  ceases  to  hold  any  office  of  £  100 
per  annum June  5,  1702 554    0    0 
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Names.  Date  of  Grant.  Pewioiis 

per  Ann. 

William  Haskisson,  Esq.  to  be  sospended 
when  and  so  long  as  he  shall  be  in  posses- 
sion of  any  oflSos  or  offices  of  the  annual 
Talaeof£8000 May  17, 1801 £1900    0    0 

Dame  Anna  Bella  Gore,  to  commence  from 
the  death  of  her  husband Jaii.16,1806 t86    0    0 

Dame  Charlotte  Dundas,  to  commence  from 
the  death  of  her  hasband Jam  15,  1812 1000    0    0 

One  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  public,  or  other  senrices,  could  have 
been  rendered  by  so  many  honorable  and  titled  dameSy  as  crowd  this 
list,  to  entitle  them  to  become  state  annuitants.  It  is  possible,  since 
this  return  was  made,  one  or  two  may  have  changed  their  names,  or 
departed  this  life ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  as  others  have  doubtless 
succeeded  of  similar  pretensions,  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  description  of  individuals  that  usually  share  the  royal 
bounty.  We  shall  proceed  with  our  task,  by  briefly  enumerating  the 
remaining  charges  on  the  civil  list. 

The  first  is  the  salaries  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  their  secretaries, 
and  the  charges  of  the  different  consuls  abroad.  The  expense  for  the 
oat-fit,  and  service  of  plate  to  these  gentlemen,  is  also  very  considerable ; 
bat  these,  together  with  presents  in  snuff-boxes,  charges  for  royal 
yachts,  and  sundry  other  outgoings,  appear  under  die  head  of  civil-lut- 
contingencies,  and  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  charges.  Part  of 
the  salaries  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  judges  are  paid  out  of  the  civil 
list ;  also  the  salaries  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  The  incomes  of  the  royal  dukes  and  princesses  were  formerly 
payable  out  of  the  civil  list ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  inconsider- 
able annuities,  they  are  now  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund. 

There  are  various  miscellaneous  charges  on  the  civil  list;  some 
of  them  of  great  antiquity,  consisting  of  allowances  to  the  universities, 
to  colleges,  schools,  individuals,  and  corporations;  these,  as  well  as 
an  estimate  of  the  more  ponderous  charges  we  have  enumerated,  will  be 
best  brought  together  in  one  statement,  divided  into  six  classes,  as 
they  were  submitted  to  parliament  on  the  Sd  of  May,  1816,  previous  to 
the  civil  list  regulation-bill  of  that  year. 


First  Class, 

Lord  Chancellor   £5,000 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  1,825 

Jadges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 8,500 

Ditto  of  the  Common  Pleas    7,500 

Rarons  of  the  Exchequer v 6,500 

Chief  and  Second  Justices  of  Chester 1,230 

Justices  of  the  Court  of  Great  Session  in  Wales 2,400 

Total....  £32,955 
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Second  Class. 


Bills  of  bis  Majesty's  tradesmen  in  the  departments  of  the  Lord  Steward  £85,000 

Ditto  Lord  Chamberlain   40,000 

Ditto  Master  of  the  Horse    40,000 

Ditto  Master  of  the  Robes    4,000 

Ditto  Surveyor-General  of  Works   40,1 


Total....  £209,000 


Third  Class. 


Lord  Steward's  salary,  paid  at  the  Exchequer £1,540    0    0 

Salaries,  compensatioos,  &c.   payable  in  the  Lord  Steward's 

department   40,SS6  10    0 

Lord  Chamberlain's  salary    S,000    0    0 

Vice<Chamberlain*8  salary 600    0    0 

Groom  of  the  Stole 2,000    0    0 

Twclre  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber    12,000    0    0 

Thirteen  Grooms 6,500    0    0 

Apothecary  to  his  Majesty.... 115    0    0 

Ditto  to  the  Household  5S    6    8 

Salaries,  compensations,  &c.   payable    in   Lord 

Chamberlain's  department 54,703  14    0 

59,062    0    8 

Salaries,  compensations,  and  superannuation  allowances,  payable 

in  the  department  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse.. ••    27,743    0    0 

Salaries  payable  in  the  department  of  the  Master  of  the  Robes  . .      1,080    0    0 
Salaries,  compensations,  and  superannuation  allowances,  payable 

in  the  department  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  Works 10,946    6    S 

Total.... £140,697  16  11 


Fourth  Class. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council £4,000 

First  Clerk  of  the  Council 250 

One  Clerk  of  the  Council 100 

Keeper  of  the  Council-Chamber   36 

at  2s.  6d.  per  day 45 

Lord  Priry  Seal 3,000 

Constable  of  Dover  Castle 4,100 

Govemorof  Windsor  Castle 182 

Master  of  the  Hawks 1 ,372 

Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  NorthofTrent    2,250 

■■   South  of  Trent    2,316 

Chancellor  of  the  Garter    570 

University  of  Oxford,  for  a  Preacher,  on  a  perpetuity    10 

— — — ^— ^— ^— -  Professor  of  Divinity. 13 

■     ■                                 Law    40 

— ^— — — ^— Physic    40 

— — ^— History 400 

-— ——-^^— —————— ^   Botany   200 
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UDiTfliail;afCainbildge,oiiapeq)etalt]r   £10  0  O 

for  a  Prencber   10  o  o 

" Profeiior  or  DWinitj  1>  0  8 

' l*w 40  0  0 

' Phjtic 40  0  0 

Hittory    400  0  0 

■ BotBDj Soe  0  0 

Emanuel  Cullege,  CaiabridKe   10  It  4 

Oeanaod  Chapler  of  LicUBeld 10  0  0 

Vicar  of  LicbSeld IS  0  0 

Hadler  of  the  Temple IT  0  8 

Header  al  Hamplon-Court  Chapel 40  0  0 

FellowR  of  EtoD  College,  perpetuity 43  o  0 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  WesUninBter,  for  Fr«Dch  Minister,  Sa«o;..  00  0  0 

HinUter,  Isle  of  Mao 100  0  0 

Biabop  of  Chester,  for  four  Preachers MO  0  0 

Vicar  of  the  Tower 6  It  4 

AliniaterofSL  Botolph,  Aldgate Too 

ChiirGbwELrdeDSorSt.JohotbeBapti«l,forTeliefofttaepoor T  18  4 

SI.  Michael,  ComhiU,          ditto,   perpetnU;  IS  4  • 

St.  Magnua, ditto,        ditto..  U  4  8 

Sclunlniailer  at  Southwell,   ditto   10  0  0 

CotporatioQ  of  Dartmouth ditto    40  0  0 

Mayor  of  Muccleifietd SO  0  • 

Corporation  of  iifmeRegU   100  0  0 

for  repairiDK  the  pier 100  0  0 

Coiporatjon  of  Berwick,  fur  repairing  the  bridge 100  0  0 

Christ's  Hospital ITO  10  0 

JtepreienlBtiTeaofSirJoliDHyiideColIon,  perpetoltj   S  0  8 

Heirs  of  Colonel  FiUrfax ditto 100  0  0 

Nicholas  Yates    100  0  0 

Altronomer  Bojat    420  0  0 

HoDBekeeper  al  Westmiaster 0  3  o 

Keeper  of  the  Lions  in  the  Tower,  includinf;  cxlra  oUaicaaM  for 

the  animals 4G0  0  0 

Knight  Harbinger    IDS  16  B 

Latin  Secretary 2S0  0  0 

Examiner  of  Piayg   400  0  0 

Gentleimui-UBhernf  the  Black  Rod 300  0  0 

Waiter  of  the  Mechanics ISO  O  0 

Basraver  of  Aeals.            SO  0  0 

Keeper  of  the  Tenois  Court 132  t  4 

HaribalaflheCenmonies 100  0  O 

Assistimt  Master  of  ditio    131  IS  4 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies 800  0  0 

Ditto  in  lieu  of  bill* 100  0  0 

Genealogist  of  tbe  Order  of  the  Bath 100  0  0 

Bath  King  at  Arms           00  0  0 

Secretary  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath   BO  0  0 

Jkciater  to  ditto  90  0  0 

Aentlentan-Usber  to  ditto ..>> 00  0  0 

Meaaenger  to  ditto            40  0  0 

Poor  Parauir  ants  at  Arms 60  0  0 

EiKht  Heralds,  at  £30 :  13  :  1  each    Sit  B  8 

Three  Kings  at  Arms ISO  0  0 

Garter  King  at  Arms 100  0  o 

Cenlleman  Hiirbingitr TO  0  0 

Forty  Oenll.;nien  Pf-nsiuners.  £100  each    4,000  0  0 

Clark  of  the  Check 130  0  0 

Standard  Bearer  to  Gentlemen  Peniioaen 310  0  O 

Captain  of  ditto   1,000  0  0 
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Keeper  of  Records  at  the  Tower £1,435  16  0 

Keeper  of  the  Council  Records 500  0  0 

Keeper  of  the  Records  at  Whitehall 160  0  0 

Keeper  of  the  Records  of  Forfeited  Estates    200  0  0 

State  Paper  Office   070  0  0 

Keeper  of  Records  Court  of  Exchequer 900  0  0 

Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 263  6  8 

Solicitor  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer •  150  0  0 

Treasurer's  Remembrancer... 64  3  2 

Two  Secondaries 9  0  0 

Second  Secondary 26  13  4 

Clerks    11  5  0 

Foreign  Apposer ^«. 40  0  0 

Clerk  of  the  Foreign  Estreats    96  13  4 

Clerk  of  the  NichUls 20  0  0 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas  6  10  0 

King's  Remembrancer    ...•• 55  17  4 

Clerks  in  the  Office  of  ditto    7  13  4 

Secondaries  in  ditto 8  0  0 

Eleven  Masters  in  Chancery • 1,100  0  0 

Clerk  of  the  Hanaper 2,000  0  0 

Twenty  King's  Counsel,  £40  per  annum  each • 800  0  0 

Attorney-General.. 81  6  8 

Solicitor-General.. •  70  0  0 

King's  Prime  Sergeant • 41  6  10 

Ten  Sergeants  at  Arms,  at  £100  :  7  :  6  each 1,003  15  0 

Kind's  Clerk  in  the  Crown-Office 50  0  0 

Clenc  of  Foreign  Estreats,  Common  Pleas    20  0  0 

Advocate-General    • 20  0  0 

Pipe-Officers 171  15  10 

Total....  £41,297  10  1 


Fifth  Class. 

Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  •  • 6,000  0  0 

First  Commissioner  of  ditto 4,022  0  0 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 1,800  0  0 

Total.... £13,822  0  0 


Sixth  Class, 

Special  service  and  royal  bounty 10,000  0  0 

Home  secret  service  money 10,000  0  0 

Lord  Almoner  fbr  alms  1,119  0  0 

Archbishop  of  York,  for  charities  and  Arabic  professors 900  0  0 

Chamberlain  of  London,  for  the  poor  of  that  city 1 ,000  0  0 

Chelsea  water- works^  for  supplying  the  Treasury   52  14  0 

Fees,  &c.  on  the  receipt  of  the  privy  purse  of  his  Msgesty  and  of 

his  Royal  Highness  the  Regent 522  0  0 

His  Majesty's  charity  to  female  objects  in  distress  1,212  2  6 

Chairman  of  the  Westminster  sessions,  for  dinners 214  3  0 

Mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriflfs  of  the  city  of  London,  for  impost 

on  wine 100  16  0 


Total.... £25,110  15    6 
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Having  fully  placed  before  the  reader  the  ordinary  charges  on  the 
civil  list,  we  shall  next  show  the  sums  granted  by  parliament  or  other- 
wise obtained  to  meet  these  various  disbursements.  The  importance  of  the 
preceding  documents,  especially  the  last,  will  be  seen  shortly ;  the  estimate 
of  the  future  expenditure  of  the  civil  list,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1816, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  extravagant  grant  in  1820,  and  continued  till 
the  death  of  George  IV.  The  shameless  profusion  in  the  civil-list-depart- 
ment during  the  Regency  and  the  last  reign  we  shall  speedily  illustrate. 

From  the  year  1804  to  1811,  the  average  annual  expenditure  of  the 
civil  list  amounted  to  £1,102,683.  On  the  conunencement  of  the  Re- 
gency, this  branch  of  expenditure  increased  enormously.  From  1812 
to  1816,  the  average  annual  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  was  £  1 ,37 1 ,000, 
being  an  increase  of  £268,317  over  the  expenditure  of  George  III. 
This  augmentation  arose  chiefly  from  the  profusion  in  the  royal  house- 
hold ;  from  the  expense  of  furniture  and  tradesmen's  bills ;  of  up- 
holsters, jewellers,  glass  and  china  manufacturers,  builders,  perfumers, 
embroiderers,  tailors,  and  so  on.  The  charge  for  upholstery,  only  for 
three  quarters  of  a  year,  was  £46,291;  of  linen-drapery,  £64,000; 
silversmiths,  £40,000;  wardrobe,  £72,000.  To  provide  for  these 
additional  outgoings.  Lord  Castlereagh  introduced  the  Civil-List-Re- 
gulation-Bill of  1816.  By  this  Bill,  no  check  is  imposed  on  the 
profusion  of  the  court ;  it  only  provides  that  various  fluctuating  and 
other  charges,  heretofore  paid  out  of  the  civil  list,  should  be  transferred 
to  the  consolidated  fund,  or  provided  for  by  new  grants  from  parliament : 
in  other  words,  that  the  civil  list  should  be  augmented  to  the  amount 
of  its  increased  expenditure.  By  this  arrangement,  an  additional 
burden  was  imposed  on  the  public,  amounting  to  £255,768,  being  the 
total  of  the  charges  of  which  the  civil  list  was  relieved. 

Among  the  charges  transferred  from  the  civil  list  were  £35,000, 
payable  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  which  were  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund ;  and  also  salaries,  to  the  amount 
of  £3,268,  to  certain  officers  and  persons.  All  the  charges,  for  the 
outfit  of  ministers  to  foreign  courts,  or  presents  to  foreign  ministers, 
incidental  expenses  in  the  Treasury,  deficiencies  of  fees  to  secretaries 
of  state,  and  in  the  law  department,  amounting  to  £197,000,  were  to 
be  provided  for  by  new  grants  from  parliament.  Various  charges  for 
furniture  and  other  articles,  heretofore  provided  by  the  lord  chamberlain 
for  public  offices ;  the  expense  of  collars,  badges,  and  mantles  for  the 
orders  of  the  Garter,  Bath,  and  Thistle ;  and  all  expenses  for  repairs 
of  public  offices  and  buildings  at  the  Tower,  Whitehall,  and  West- 
minster ;  for  works  in  St.  James's  Park  and  private  roads,  estimated 
at  £25,000,  were  to  be  provided  for  by  new  grants.  The  total  deduction 
of  charges  being,  as  before  stated,  £255,768. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  to  the  amount  of  these  charges  the  income  of 
the  Crown  was  augmented,  and  that  the  scale  of  extravagant  expen- 
diture, in  the  first  four  years  of  the  Regency,  from  1812  to  1816, 
formed  the  basis  on  which  the  civil  list  of  George  IV.  was  provided. 
On  the  accession  of  the  late  king,  in  1820,  no  alteration  was  proposed 
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[JB  the  Civil-List-R^nlation-BiU  of  1616;  it  paet,  as  is  observed  by 
rdw  writer  of  it  ministerial  pamphlet  of  the  Any,  witb  "  tlie  entire 
I  Vppmbattoa  of  nil  parlies ;  that  is,  "  all  parlies,"  without  inquiry  or 
I  VxaminatioD,  concurred  in  making;  a  permanent  aildition  to  the  king''* 
liDcome  of  a  qi'artbr  or  a  million  over  that  enjoyed  by  his 
I  ^ecessor. 

I  But  to  judge  of  the  immense  disproportion  in  the  incomes  of  tlie  tiro 
BjBDrereigna,  it  is  necessary  to  tidvert  to  the  alteration  in  the  value  of 
KwtOHey,  The  avenige  expenditure  of  Gieorge  III.  from  1804  to  1811, 
Lima  £1,102,683.  The  avenge  price  of  whent,  from  1804  to  1811,  in- 
Btfdsire,  waa  87s.  Gd,  per  quarter.  The  avera^  price  of  wheat,  during; 
Hthe  ten  yeara  of  the  laat  retgn,  from  18'20  to  1830,  was  5Ss.  4d.  per 
Kl}BBrt«r;  indicating  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  as  measured  hy  corn, 

■  af  above  33  per  cent.  The  price  of  labour,  profits,  tithes,  rents,  and 
w  Aitereet,  all  fell  in  nearly  the  same  proportion ;  so  that  it  would  not  bo 

■  too  Bitich  to  reckon  an  income  of  £67  equivalent  to  an  income  of  £100 
W  fai   the   period    selected    for   compariiwn  •    and,  consequently,  that   the 

■  axpenditure  of  (icor^  III.  of  £1,102,683,  in  a  depreciated  curri'ncy, 
I  WM  not  more  than  an  expenditure  of  £638,797  at  the  value  of  money 
K 'Airing  the  last  reigii.  Had,  therefore,  the  civil  list  of  Geor(!;e  IV, 
K'lWen  fixed  at  the  same  nominal  amount  as  the  civil  list  of  George  III.  it 
H  mralilbavc  been  virtually  33  per  cent,  greater ;  but,  besides  being;  fixed 

■  Mnexrly  the  same  nominal  amount  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  one-fourth 

■  4eM  tons  to  pny  out  of  it ;  so  thaV  the  real  addition  to  the  income  of 
I  'Geoi^  IV.  was  not  less  than  fift?-eigiit  per  cent,  an  arrangement, 

■  we  are  told,  with  the  "  entire  approbation  of  all  parties." 

I        The  extravagant  nature  of  the  last  settlement  of  tbe  civil  list  must 

■  he  plain:  we  have  compared  it  with  the  latest  expenditure  of  George  111. 
I  Kiid.  allowing  for  the  alteration  in  the  currency  and  the  charges 
I  Innsferred  to  other  fimds,  the  difterence  was  more  than  half  a 
I  ~wiLt,iOM.  Geoi^  ni.  wns  by  no  means  a  cheap  sovereign;  but,  in 
M"  «on«idering  his  expenditure,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  be  was 
H  {tabic  to  majiy  outgoing;s  from  which  his  successor  was  exempted.  Of 
I  'tins  nature,  were  a  large  family— sums   expended    in   the  improvement 

■  'of  Windsor- castle — tbe  charge  of  furnishing  and  decorating  the  apart- 

■  'meats  in  the  palaces  for  tbe  princesses — their  removal  to  and  from 
W    Windsor,  estimated   at   £20,000 — the   journeys   to   Weymoulh — and 

■  Ifumbbing  apartments  in  Kensington -pal  ace  for  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
B  all  which  tended  to  swell  the  royal  expenditure  in  the  seven  years 
I    Bclected  for  comparison. 

I  We  have  dwelt  particularly  on  tho  increase  in  the  late  king's  income, 
I  beeause  it  is  probable  that,  on  the  assembling  of  the  new  parliament, 
K    mn  attempt  will  be  made  to  administer  a  sort  of  national  composing 

■  draught,  under  the  semblance  of  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  civil- 
I  Kst-expenditure.  The  sacrifice  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  however, 
I  will  not  be  enough;  tbe  civil  list,  in  1804,  was  relieved  of  public 
I  charges  to  the  amount  of  £S'2,000,  and,  in  1816,  to  the  amount  of 
I  £255,768,  and  it  will  not  bo  sufficient  to  reduce  the  royal  income  only 
I      to  tbe  omoant  of  these  aums ;   but  a  reduction  ought  to  be  made  in 
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consequence  of  die  altered  value  of  money,  and  the  nlutred  circum- 
stanres  of  the  country,  wluch  has  rendered  a  sysleni  of  economy  lo  an 
unprecedented  extent  indispeiiBable ;  and  lo  which  all  tbe  prwluctiw 
clasBCa  of  the  empire  has  long;  since  lieen  compelled  to  submit.  The 
civi]  list  was  tho  proper  place  at  which  retrenchment  ought  lo  have 
commenced  in  the  last  reign ;  and,  by  the  abolition  of  the  peiwiDii 
list,  and  a  reduction  of  salaries  and  outgoings  in  the  household,  and 
other  economical  amuigemeots,  n  saving  of  half  a  Diillioii  might  have 
been  effected  without  a  diminution  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  below 
the  standard  of  the  latest  period  of  the  government  of  George  IIJ. 
The  futility  and  injustice  of  nibbling  at  a  few  clerks  and  the  suboilenu 
of  administration,  while  the  great  Leviathan  of  expense  remained  uncur- 
tailed,  was  evident  to  every  intelligent  person.  But  the  fitct  is,  neither 
niinistersnortlieir  regular  opponents  had  ever  a  sincere  wish  to  retrench 
on  a  grand  scale.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  two  uristucniticnl  factions 
uere  loth  to  brin^  the  real  state  of  the  civil  list  before  the  coimtry ;  eincc 
it  was  by  indulging  the  lavish  expenditure  of  George  IV.  "  the  powen 
that  be,"  and  the  powers  that  wished  to  be,  sought  to  be  gratified, 

Tliese  are  not  ordinary  times,  and  ordinary  measures  wiLI  not  be 
adequate  to  meet  them.  It  i.i  die  ardent  wish  of  William  IV.  we 
believe,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  and  there  is  litllo  doubt  tbe 
king  will  readily  assent  to  any  diminution  his  minisiers  may  proposa 
in  his  owit  income.  But  this  ii<  nut  all :  we  have  not  heard,  since  the 
commencement  of  tbe  new  reign,  there  has  been  any  reduction  in  the 
royal  establishments.  Tbe  same  number  of  fiumptu()us  tables  are 
spread  every  day  at  Windsor- castle ;  the  same  number  of  roelly  m- 
tentlants,  equipages,  and  palaces  are  kept  up;  the  household,  and  all 
its  expensive  outgoings  and  innumerable  retainers,  are  still  undimi- 
nished :  the  only  reduction  we  have  hoard  of  is  in  the  siud  of  the 
late  king;  and,  doubtless,  there  will  he  a  saving  in  the  articles  of 
tailors' hills,  perfumery,  ormolu,  satin  ottomans,  iishing  tackle,  &c.: 
and  it  is  said  the  housemaids,  in  future,  are  not  olHciallj  to  wear  tiU 
gov'ns,  which  will  certainly  enable  them  to  submit  to  an  abatement 
in  wages.  But  all  these  items  will  contribute  little  (u  the  main 
purpose;  and  the  king:,  by  accepting  a  diminished  income,  will  only 
tieceire  himself,  and  delude  tbe  country:  in  short,  he  will  be  involoMi 
in  debts,  which,  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  will  have  to  be  dis- 
cliat;gFd  by  additional  parliamentary  grants, — so  lliiit  tlie  public  will 
not  be  ultimately  saved  a  penny. 

In  order  to  make  tho  future  civil  list  commensurate  with  the  ex* 
penditnre,  it  is  indispensable  the  royal  outgoings  aud  eaiablishnienls 
should  be  entirely  reinodelled.  In  the  first  place,  the  courf  pension 
list  should  be  abolished,  and  all  future  grants  from  mere  pereonal 
favour  or  service  be  paid  out  of  the  privy  purse.  Next,  some  of  liw 
palaces  should  be  shut  up,  or  let,  with  their  appendant  domains,  to 
the  grandee«  of  the  aristocracy ;  some  of  whom,  by  means  of  an 
infamous  Corn  Law,  having  rentals  quite  adequate  to  support  them. 
Of  what  use,  for  example,  to  the  king  are  the  palaces  of  Kew 
ilampton-court,    unless  as  retreats   for  practices  lo  which  il    is 
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MccssaTj  more  particuliu-ly  to  (iescribe.  In  the  third  place,  the  mit- 
^oiiifrs  and  establiBhrnentB  i>f  the  lord  stewnrd,  the  lord  chamlwrlain, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  nnd  the  master  of  the  robes  ought  to  be 
UDspariu^ly  cut  down,  and  the  salaries,  especially  of  those  functionnrieft, 
reduced.  By  some  such  reforms  as  theae,  William  IV.  would  be 
enabled  to  make  a  reduced  allowance  square  with  hig  income,  but  not 
otherwise.  The  king  has  not,  like  his  &tfaer,  a  large  family  to 
maintaJn — at  least,  a.  family  entitled  to  regal  state;  and,  in  some 
respects,  he  is  better  off  than  a  hackelor,  since  he  has  ^ot,  according 
to  every  body's  report,  an  antinble  and  frug^al qneen,  and,  consequently, 
is  not  snbject  to  those  extortions  to  which  single  meD,  in  the  VKrious 
avocations  of  life,  are  unavoidably  exposed.  Altogether,  then,  we 
hope  that  his  Majesty  will  be  both  able  and  willing  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  hia  high  office  cheaper  than  any  member  of  his  august 
femily;  though  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves  he  can  go  through  hia 
functions  on  any  thin^  like  the  terms  proposed  by  some  Scotchman, 
who  has  offered  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  monarch  for  £300 
a-year,  and  find  good  Hecuiily  for  the  performance! 

When  the  civil  list  is  under  discuseion,  it  is  usind  to  observe  state- 
ments in  the  treasury  papers,  shewing  how  small  a  proportion  of  the 
sum  granted  under  this  head  is  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
king  and  bis  household.  These  ductile  scribes  never  inform  their 
readers  that  the  principal  extraneous  branches  of  expenditure  were 
transferred  to  the  conBolidaWd  fiind  in  1804  and  1816,  and  the  amount 
subsequently  granted  is  appropriated  almost  exclusively  to  the  support 
of  (he  royal  person  and  dignity.  The  sums  specially  applied  to  the^e 
purposes  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads.  First,  his  Majesty's 
privy  purse.  The  sum  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  under  Geo,  111.,  was 
XfiO.OOO ;  his  successor  (there  being  no  prince  of  Wales)  received  in 
addition  tlie  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall, 
amounting  (o  £25,000  a  year ;  besides  £6,000,  and  often  more,  out 
"  *  ■  e  hereditary  revenues ;  in  all,  for  the  privy  purse,  or  pocket-money, 
1,000.  To  the  king's  prify  purse  may  be  added,  the  bills  of  his 
qesty's  tradesmen,  the  disbursements  in  the  departments  of  the  lord 
raberlain,  lord  steward,  master  of  the  horse,  and  master  of  the  robes, 
±  pension  list ;  makings  together  the  total  personal  charg;e 
a  king  of  England,  on  the  scale  of  the  last  reign,  as  follows  ; 

Wrypurse     £91,000     0     0 

'■dcsmen's  bills     209,000     0     0 

hries,  4c.  in  the  lord  steward's  department 41,S66  10     0 

n  the  lord  chamlMrlain's 59,062     0     8 

wrtment  of  the  master  of  the  horse 27,743     0     0 

It  of  the  master  of  the  robes    1,080     0     0 

rveyo:^gencral  of  works 10,946     6     3 

t  pensions,  limited  by  2'2  Geo.  111.  G.  82 95,000     0     0 

£.'>3.5,697   16   II 
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With  tlic  exception  of  tho  first  sum,  tho  rcmninder  arc  lakcn  from 
the  estimatt-B  of  1816,  which  are  the  Int^at  eubaiitted  to  parliament. 
The  total  exhibits  tlie  personal  expense  of  the  chief  magistrBte,  witboat 
including  the  choice  for  diplomatic  service,  the  Holariee  of  the  jui^ea, 
or  otiior  extraneous  outgoing.  Lt  is  the  coat  of  a  king,  upon  which 
we  shall  make  no  reflections,  institute  no  invidious  comparisons  with 
the  United  States,  nor  contrast  the  unmeaning  ceremonies,  the  irluonw 
etiquette,  the  costly  p^eantry  of  royalty,  and  the  few  vapid  sentence! 
dropped  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  every  session  of  parliament,  with 
the  simple  dignity  and  utility  of  the  presidential  office,  and  the  able 
annttal  expose  of  the  American  president ;  neither  shall  we  surmise, 
for  a  moment,  whether  the  country  would  be  better  or  worse,  sup- 
posing we  had  no  king  at  all ;  the  expenditure  applied  to  relieve  public 
btirthens,  and  the  government  carried  on,  both  in  name  and  reality, 
by  the  miuislera  of  the  Oligarchy. — "  When  we  see,"  says  Rabelais, 
"  the  print  of  Garagantua,  that  has  a  mouth  as  large  as  an  oven,  and 
swallows  at  one  meni  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  bread,  twenty  oxen, 
a  hundred  sheep,  six  hundred  fowls,  fifteen  hundred  horses,  two  thou- 
sand quails,  a  thousand  barrels  of  wine,  six  hundred  peaches.  Eve 
hundred  pine-apples,  &c.  &c.  who  does  not  say — That  is  the  mouth  of 

Tlie  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  give  ft  clear  view  of  the  various  branches  of  the  royal  expenditure. 
The  civil  list  allowance,  as  settled  on  the  late  king,  agreeably  to  die 
extravagant  estimate  of  lord  Cnstlereagh  in  1816,  was  £1,057,000; 
more  than  half  of  which  was  expended  as  above,  the  remainder  in  aala- 
lies  and  allowances.  In  tliis  expenditure  is  not  included  the  uuiniQr 
of  £50,000  per  annum  to  Vrince  Coburg,  nor  various  pensions  and 
grants  to  the  royal  family.  Besides  which  is  another  gross  item  called 
civil  list  contiogcncieE,  of  uncertain  amount,  consiating  of  chai^;es  fbr 
repairs  of  public  buildings,  presents  to  foreign  ministers,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  entertaining  them ;  the  outfit  and  charges  of  ambassadors  aad 
consuls,  and  tlie  expenses  of  commissions  of  inquiry:  ail  these  sums 
form  what  may  bo  properly  called  the  civil  list  expenditure.  In  1817, 
parliament  voted  £500,000  for  civil  list  contingencies;  in  1818, 
£700,000;  in  subsequent  years  £300,000;  and  in  the  last  year  tlua 
outgoing  was  reduc^  to  £167,354.  The  whole  expenditure  in  ths 
departments,  either  now  or  formerly  appertaining  to  the  civil  list,  when 
_  this  bmnch  of  the  public  service  was  last  settled,  may  be  thus  clMsed, 

K  from  the  Atmual  Finaitce  Xccound  for  the  year  ending  5th  of  JuuiaiT, 

■  1821. 
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LIVIL    LIST    CONTINGENCIES. 

CiriJ  Lint  of  England  and  Ireland £1,057,000 

PenBionaofthe  Royal  Family 327,066 

Pensions  to  lodividualspavable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  168,781 

Civil  list  Contingencies    ' 347,898 

His  Majesty's  Secret  Seirice  Money •  •  •  53,347 

Courts  of  JuBtice(  England) 65,138 

Salaries  and  Allowances     • 56,948 

Pensions  on  Hereditary  Revenue  of  Excise  and  Po^t-Office  27,700 

Mint 13,800 

Civil  Government  in  Scotlaod  (Pensions  and  Salaries) -••  •  132,081 

Permanent  Charges  in  Ireland 381,504 

Total. ...£2,631,253 


A  few  of  the  items  comprised  in  the  Civil  List  Contingencies  of  the 
past  year  will  sulficienlly  illustrate  this  branch  of  the  public  expen- 


Sumt    erpendfd    under  the  Head  of   Civil  List  Contingencies  in 
the  year  1829.     Pari.  Paper,  No.  127,  Session  1830. 

Lord  Heytesbury,  ambnssador  at  the  court  of  Rassia ;  in  reimborsemeiit 

^|Of  the  eipen^ea  inuurred  bj  him  in  bis  journvy  iroin  Landun  lu  the 
^ttid  quarters  oC  bia  Imperial  IVIajeBly  on  the  Daaube,  fruia  Ilience  to 
OdeHfta,  and  during  a  protracted  Etay  in  that  cily,  besitlea  varlauM 
iuidental  txpenm  incurred  whilst  accompaDjing  bis  Imperial  Uajesty 
to  Ibe  field £1,843 
Itto;  for  pojt.office  charges  at  Odessa  and  at  SI.  Petersbargh,  tra- 
velling eipeusea  rroni  Odessa  to  St.  Petcrsbargli,  eipeaae  uf  patting 
Oe  establiehmenl  of  the  embasay  mla  nourHJHg'  ou  the  death  of  Ibe 
EsipreM  Mother,  and  allowances  to  the  paid  atlacii^  and  cliancery 
mcBBenger  to  the  enibasay,  iu  the  foar  quarters  ended  SOtb  Seplember, 

1BS9 1,S0S 

Henry  W,  W,  Wynn,  envoy  at  the  court  of  Denmark  ;  for  post-office 
cborges  and  eipenstt  tif  tftiimiuafionf  on  the  marriage  uf  Prince 
Frederick  and   Princess  Wilhelmina,   in   the  three  quarters  ended 

31st  March,  1B29 SUa 

Lord  Enkine,  envoy  at  [he  court  of  Bavarian  tor patl -office  chargfi,  and 
in  a  joamey  performed  by  hia  lordship  oD  bis  Majosly's  service,  in 

the  six  quarters  ending  SOth  September,  1829 SSI 

E.  C.  Disbrowe,  envoy  at  the  court  of  Stntgardt ;  in  reimbarHCment  of 
the  expenses  incurred  by  blm  in  transporting  from  London  to  Studgoidt, 

hUbmagt  and  efficli 2T2 

George ^sanquel,  chargfe  d'alTairea  at  the  court  of  Spain;  for  post- 
office  charges,  txpema  iff  tiro  general  iHaminalioni  at  Madrid,  the 
■ctual  expense  incurred  by  bim  for  the  rent  of  the  house  for  the  British 
BiiMion  at  Madrid  beyond  the  allowance  granted  to  him  onder  that 
liead,  journeys  perlomied  by  him  ou  bia  Majesty's  service,  loss  by 
aschange  on  hia  salary,  expense  attending  bis  Catholic  Mi^eaty  at 
Anuijaei,  and  in  repairing  and  paiiiliiig  Ihe  royal  arnu  affixed  to  tlie 
*     ise  of  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  in  the  five  quarters  ended 

h  September,  1B29  I.SBS 
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The  amount  iHaued  to  rcimburBe  hia   Mnjealj'x  mialsleri  resitllnK  at  C  f-^ 
foreign  coarts,  tlie  fees  paid  at  tlia  Treasury  and  Exchequ^i:  oflusca, 
OB  the  Tictipt  if  tktir  rapectirt  latarici,  lor  Ibe  year  and  a  half  eoded 
fill.  Jniy,  IBM £U,10B 

Roberl  Gordau,  lo  provide  for  expense  of  outfit  and  equipage,  bb  Bm- 

bauador  lo  tbo  Ottomao  Porte •    8,1U 

Hunry  liowin  AddingloD,  to  provide  CJr  cipenie  of  outfit  and  equipage, 

aaeato;  at  (he  court  of  Spain   3^00 

Measra.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  in   discharnE  of  Iheir  bill  for  gutd  tnuff- 

laze;  ix.  ag  presents  from  his  Majesty  lo  foreign  minUters   4,554 

The  eipenae  iacuTced  foradiamMxl  aigrette,  ftmiUtied  u  n  present  from 

his  Majesty  to  the  Grand  Sign ior V^ 

The  amount  expended  for  furniture,  ironmonBery,  matting,  papering, 

tamps,  &r.  for  put)1ic  oftices  in  W  hiteball  and  Westminster S,TW 

Dilla,  for  colours  for  the  Font  Ouards 1,<7S 

Ditto,  for  chapel  plate  and  furniture  for  the  governors  of  Tobago, 
Barbadoes,  SI.Lucia,  Jamaiea,  Bermuda,  and  Grenada 1,4T0 

Dillo,  for  fumilure  for  bis  Majesty's  yacht  Ihe  Royal  Sovereign    iS 

Ditto,  for  fumitaiefor  the  Prince  Regent ID 

Dilto,  for  the  attendance  in  the  House  of  l^rdg  of  tbe  gKntleman  tiaber 
of  the  biork  rod.  and  for  repairing  the  crovm  and  the  black  rod   ....        IH 

Ditto,  for  robes,  cullar,  plate,  &c.  for  knights  of  the  several  order*, 
badge  for  marshal  of  the  ceremonies,  picture  for  his  Majesty's 
amhoasador  at  St.  Pcteraburgh,  &c 1,100 

The  charge  for  lighting  SI.  James's  Park  with  gas,  in  the  year  ended 
asih  December,  1B2T   BIS 

The  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Ceylon,  and  Mauritius,  on  account  of  salary  and  contingent  expenses    0,184 

The  commission  for  inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  the  acini  in  islration 
of  criminal  Ian  in  the  West  Indies,  on  account  of  Mtlaiy  and  con- 
tingent expenses 9,UT 

The  sub-cummissioners  of  records  and  iheir  assistants,  in  reward  for  the 
duty  performed  by  them  in  methodizing  the  public  recoids,  under  tJie 
orders  of  the  commissioners  on  public  records,  as  recommended  by 
those  commissioners e,btl 

For  the  conveyance,  in  H.  M.  ship  Aurora,  of  the  Bishop  of  Barbadott 
and  suite,  for  Ibe  purpose  of  his  lordship's  visiting  the  southern  part 
of  his  diocese PI 

To  defray  the  expense  of  buuse-renl  fur  the  Lord  Dishnp  of  Barbadoes, 
from  the  S8lh  January,  IBSB,  to  the  13th  August,  1629   CM 

The  amount  psJd  for  reliefof  certain  distressed  Spanish  aubjects  re«iding 
in  this  country,  tckvUy  wifAeaf  the  ntraiu  q/*  mbtiitence,  who  had  been 
employed  ivilh  the  British  army,  or  under  British  aulhorilies  in  Spain, 
or  who  bod  otherwise  rendered  service  to  our  military  operations  in 
thntcouDlry   IB^O 

Amount  issued  to  Sir  Robert  Chester,  in  lieu  of  the  per  conlage  which 
the  master  and  uasiatant-mnsler  of  the  ceremonies  lormerly  received 
upon  presents  mode  by  his  M^esty  lo  foreign  ministers,  &c.  in  the 
year  IBSS    UO 

Amount  issued  to  Mr.  P.  Grillon,  being  the  balance  due  to  him  for  the 
mtrrtmimml  nf  htr  Megetlj  the  Quvn  a/  PerlKgal  axil  tuilt,  at  hi* 
liotel  in  All>emarle-streei 611 

Payment  In  Ireland  to  sundry  persons,  as  of  Ais  Migtity't  btmnlg,  for 
the  yoara  1821,  ISS5,  182G,  1827,  IB2H,aDd  tS2U    ),1BG 


^1  adn 


The  Civil   List  Act  of  the  last  reig^   is  worthy  of  the  profligate 

admioiHtration  from  which  it  proceeded.     Thepriocipteof  the  regiiktioii 

to  prevent  Juture  arrear  in  the  i^al  expenditure ;  and  thia  yna 
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aocomptifihed,  Jirtty  by  relieving  the  civil  list  of  all  public  charges 
of  an  expensive  and  fluctuating  amount ;  and^  secondly  y  by  granting^ 
to  the  king  an  allowance  framed  on  the  most  extravagant  scale  of 
expenditure  ever  known  in  this  country,  and  such  as  experience  had 
riiown  to  be  adequate  to  his  most  lavish  demands.  By  these  pre- 
cautions, and  with  the  hereditary  revenues  always  ready  to  meet  any 
unexpected  outgoing,  it  would  have  been  wonderful  had  not  the  scheme 
realised  the  expectations  of  the  projectors.  Another  feature  in  lord 
Castlereagh's  bill  was  the  appointment  of  an  entire  new  officer  under 
the  name  of  auditor  of  the  civil  list.  The  latter  regulation  can  excite 
no  surprise ;  for  it  is  mostly  observed,  in  any  attempts  at  reform  and 
retrenchment,  ministers  generally  contrive  to  keep  up  the  same  amount  of 
patronage  by  some  new  creations.  An  instance  of.  this  was  afforded  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  revenue  departments  of  England  and  Ireland, 
when  a  vice- treasurer  and  his  deputy  were  appointed,  with  a  salary  of 
£3000  a-year,  apparently  for  no  other  object  than  to  keep  up  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown.  Again,  when  the  further  granting  of  pensions  from 
the  Leeward-Islands-fund  was  prohibited,  ministers  set  up  the  West-India 
church-establishment.  The  functions  of  the  auditor  of  the  civil  list 
are  to  superintend  the  accounts  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  lord  steward, 
and  master  of  the  horse ;  but  certainly  these  were  the  duties  which 
ought  to  have  been  performed  by  the  heads  of  these  departments,  and  for 
which  they  receive  dieir  salaries.  Were  it  probable  the  public  would 
be  better  secured  against  profiision  in  the  royal  expenditure  when 
confided  to  the  watchful  vigilance  of  a  commoner  than  when  confided 
to  three  peers  of  the  realm  ?  The  precaution  was  futile ;  but  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  pretext  for  dipping  into  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Hcrries  was  the  first  auditor  appointed;  his  previous  office, 
commissary-in-chief,  had  been  abolished,  and,  we  presume,  ministers 
were  at  a  loss  how  otherwise  to  dispose  of  him. 


KXPENDITURE     AND    ROYAL    DEBTS    DURING    THE    LATE    REIGNS. 

The  state  of  the  civil  list  has  varied  so  much  during  the  reigns  of 
George  III.  and  IV.,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  total  amount  of  public  money  applied  to  the  support  of  this  depart- 
ment of  expenditure,  and  in  extricating  the  Crown  and  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  from  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  king  accepted 
the  fixed  sum  of  £800,000  per  annum  in  lieu  of  the  hereditary,  tem- 
porary, and  other  revenues.  This  sum  was  successively  augmented  by 
parlisunent  as  follows : 

1  Geo.  III.  c.  1 £800,000 

17  Geo.  III.  C.21 100,000 

44  Geo.  III.  c.  80 60,000 

52  Geo.  III.  c.  6     70,000 
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Surplus  of  excliequer  fees,  applied  by  2,T  Geo.  HI.  c.  82  ..     £50,000 
Surplne  of  Scotch  revenues,  appUed  by  50  Geo.  I II.  c.  87  ■  ■         1 0,000 

In  1804,  when  £60,000  wm  ndded,  the  civil  list  wafl  relieved  of 
minu&l  charges  to  the  anioimt  of  £82,000.  Tbe  debts  of  the  king,  paid 
by  parliament,  wero  as  follows : 

In  1769  £513,511 

1777  618,340 

1784  60,000 

1786  210,000 

1802  990,000 

1804  ■..- 591,842 

1805  10,458 

1814  118,857 

£3,113,06! 


B    'i'\ 


Parliament  granted,  towards  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  1814, 
£100,000,  making  £3,213,061  ;  and  in  January,  1815.  there  was  h 
further  debt  on  the  civil  list  to  the  amount  of  £421,355.  To  these 
grants  to  the  king  must  be  added  the  monies  granted  to  the  royal 
family,  and  to  defray  those  charges  of  which  the  civil  list  had  been 
relieved,  amounting  to  £9,561,396.*  Besides  which  there  was  applied. 
eitlier  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  or  to  liquidate  arrears  thereon,  £1,653,717 
out  of  the  hereditary  revenues. +  So  iar  brings  the  royal  expenditnre 
to  January,  1815.  In  the  following  year  the  civil  list  expenditure 
amounted  lo  £1,480,000;  making  the  total  expenditure,  from  the 
accession  of  Geoi^e  III.  to  January,  1816,  £64,740,032. 

This  brings  us  down  lo  the  period  when  there  was  a  general  parlia- 
mentary investigation  of  the  civil  list ;  and  when  it  was  settled  on  the 
basis  on  which  it  continued,  without  material  alteration,  till  the  recent 
demise  of  the  Crown.  As  we  have  before  explained  the  nature  of  lord 
Castlerei^h's  settlement,  (p.  162,)  and  the  vast  augmentation  the  civil 
list  received,  we  shall  not  repeat  our  statement,  further  than  by  reca- 
pitulating' the  chief  provisions. 

In  1816  the  civil  list  was  relieved  of  public  charges  to  the  amount  of 
£255,768,  and  the  future  provision  for  it  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of 
£1,083,729.  £100,000  more  woa  granted  for  the  support  of  the 
establishment  of  George  III.  at  Windsor- castle,  and  £10,000  per 
annum  to  Queen  Charlotte,  afterwards  continued  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
for  superintendence.  In  tLe  same  year  £60,000  was  voted  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Cobu;^.  With  the 
exception  of  the  saving'  of  £10,000,  hy  the  premature  death  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  1817,  all  these  arrangements  continued  until  the 

il   cm  ilie  Citit  List,   SesEiua   leU.^Ordtrcd   lo  be  reprinted 
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•cc«BBlon  of  Geai^e  IV.  in   1830,    when  tlie  civil  list  vas  fixed  at 
\£1,057,000,  and  so  continued  to  the  end  of  that  nionnrch's  rei^. 

Having  obtained  the  ordiDary  chni^es  of  the  civil  list,  ire  next 
inquire,  what  extraordinary  aids  flowed  into  this  insfttiBbto  irolph.  Like 
Ue  predecessor,  Geoi^  IV.  was  constautly  reraiving,  in  addition  to  bia 
fGgnlar  income,  refreshers  out  of  the  Admiralty  droits,  Gibraltar  duties, 
•ad  other  branches  of  the  hereditary  revenues,  either  in  aid  of  the  privy 
IKtrse,  to  defray  travelling  expennes  among  hii>  lieges,  or  to  meet  extra- 
oatgoings  in  the  household.  Besides  these,  items  ordinarily  inserted 
in  that  annual  budget  of  miscellanies,  the  civil  contingencies  ought  in 
ijnstice  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  sovereign.  Then,  again,  what 
masses  of  money  have  been  swamped  in  the  royal  palaces.  Upwards  of 
X500,000  has  been  already  granted  for  the  repair  and  improvement  of 
the  Fimlico  residence.  On  Windsor- castle  the  sum  actually  expended 
iip  to  last  January,  amounted  to  £527,500;*  and  further  estimates 
were  submitted  to  parliament,  to  the  amount  of  i!4S8,000,t  as  neces- 
wuy  to  finish  this  g;othic  barbarism.  It  is  said,  that  the  pavilion  at 
Snghton  has  cost  a  miUion  of  money  ;  and  on  the  cottage  in  the  Great 
park  half  a  million  has  been  expended.  For  these  facts  we  have  no 
official  autliority,  but  they  are  traits  of  extravagance  not  improbable  in 

r'a  king  who,  in  one  year,  spent  £5,000,  and  more,  in  the  single  article 
Jwt  robes;  whose  stud  of  horses,  though  he  seldom  journeyed  beyond  tbe 
"Bmits  of  his  own  pleasure  grounds,  was  upwards  of  '200 ;  and,  whose 
I      tld  clothes,  after  his  death,  actually  sold  in  the  Amp  for  £15,000! 
Such  are  the  blessings  conferred  by  a  monarch  of  taste,  who,  through 
the  agency  of  servile  ministers  and  a  patient  people,  obtained  ample 
means  to  gratify  his  most  fantastic  desires. 

Nothing  has  been  yet  said  of  Ihe  burthen  imposed  by  the  younger 

branches  of  the  Royal  Family.  Tlie  pensions  of  these  are  paid  out  of  tho 

consolidated  fund,  and  form  a  distinct  chaise  from  the  civil  list.     The 

amounts  payable  at  the  lime  of  the  late  demise,  exclusive  of  official 

~ ^emoluments,  were  as  follow: 

Frioce  Leopold    £50,000 

Duke  of  Clareoce    3-i,S0O 

Dake  of  Sussex  91,000 

Duke  of  CumberUiia SI ,000 

Duke  of  Cambridga    27,000 

Doke  of  G  loucester    14,000 

PrinoB  Georga  of  Cumberland   C.OOO 

Princess  AuguBta    11,000 

Princess  Mary ]  3,000 

Priocess  Elizabeth 13,000 

Princess  Sophia 13,000 

Duchess  of  Clarence  0,000 

Duchess  of  Kent 12,000 

Princess  Sophia  of  Gtuucesler     T,000 

Every  change  in  the  personal  relations  of  the  royal  family  entails 
'ditional   expense  on   the   community,   whether  it  bo   a  marriage,    a 
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christening,  or  a  burial.  In  the  Rnt  case,  there  is  it  grant  for  &a 
outfit  I  in  the  second,  a  grant  for  support  and  education ;  and  in  the 
last,  a  provision  for  the  servants  of  the  deceased.  The  poblic  is  sow 
paj-ing  upw-ards  of  £30,000  per  annum  for  tlie  servanta  of  George  III., 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  Queen  Caroline.*  In  \S25  an  annnity  of  £6,000 
a-year  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  support  and  educate 
hifi  son.  Prineo  George- Frederic k-Alesander-Charles-EmeBt- August u* 
of  Cumberland,  (gimcioua  heaven,  what  a  long'  name  this  t^hild  has  goi !) 
and  in  the  same  year  a.  like  annuity  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  for  Alex- 
andrina-Vktoria.  One  might  suppose  these  high  personages  had  never 
been  married,  and  the  fact  of  having  offspring  was  among  the  acddeoli 
of  life  for  which  they  were  totally  unprovided. 

People  naturally  wonder  what  become  of  the  heaps  of  money  ab- 
stracted from  them  in  taxes ;  they  are,  in  fact,  only  imperifectly 
acquainted  with  the  costliness  of  the  iimtitutions  under  which  they  live, 
and  the  profusion  with  which  the  produce  of  their  industry  and  skill  ia 
lavished.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  open  their  eyes  on  these 
subjects.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  has  been  the  total  cost  of  the  tWB 
last  reigns  ;  after  the  preceding  e.fplanntlons  the  reader  will  be  bettei 
able  to  comprehend  and  verify  the  subjoined  recapitolation, 

Summary  of  the  Jtoi/al  Expenditure,   from  the  Accession  of 
George  III.  to  the  Death  of  George  IV. 

From  the  accesaion  of  George  HI.  to  Janutirf  5, 1615, 

tlic  inconie  uf  tlie  civil  list,  and  pari! amen ur;  grants 

lo  liqaidate  det>li  thereon   £lil,G33,6Sl 

farliaiiienlary  )p-aDts  tu  ttie   royal  family,  aad  for 

judges  and  other  lervioes,  of  the  cbarge  for  which 

IbiciTillJslnuB  relieved 9,S6I,S90 

MoqIcb  uppliednut  urihe  heredilarf  revenues    I,653,T1T 

Debt!  on  the  civil  lilt,  Janaary  tSlS    431,SSG 

(^ivil  list  eipenditure  for  llie  year  endiag  Jaauary  S, 

1810 1,460,000 

Rujal  expeaditura  from  the  acceuion  of  George  III. 

lo  the  year  1810 G4,T-I0,0S(I 

From  1816  to  1630,  the  incoae  of  civil  list  by  66  Geo. 

Itl.  C.40    4,3M,9la 

Windsor-caille    eilablishmeat,    iacluding  allowance 

fur  aaloi 440,000 

Parliamentarr  giants  for  pensiona,  salaries,  and  aer- 

vices,  of  which  the  civil  list  was  relieved   l,sa8,aTa 

Pensions  and  official  salaries  of  the  royal  dukes  and 

prinDcaaes,   including   Prince  Coburg  and  Queen 

Caroline : 1 ,135,144 

Monies  applied  in  aid  uf  the  king  and  royal  family 

fiDtn  the  heroditary  revenues 3G0,o0O 

KevcnacBorihf?  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,.         100,000 
Allowance  to  tiaeen  Chorlolte  to  bcr  death  in  ISIS  ..  1)0,000 

■loyal  expenditure,  from  181G  lu  1820 8,aU,J]? 

Carried  forward. ..  .£78,774,358 
•  AaaM*\  FiDHDcc  Accounis,  Session  1330,  p.  1X4. 


TOTAL    COST    OP    GEORGE    III.    AND    IV. 

Brought  fumard £n,JJiJtSlt 

Froni  16S0  (o  1830,  the  Inoonie  of  tli«  civil  Ibt,  b> 

1  Geo.  IV.  c.  1 10,570,000 

FarliBinentsry  f;niDts  for  pensionE,  salariei,  nnd  ier-  '"'J 

-riccB,  of  ntbich  the  civil  lilt  was  relieved   3,397,680  .i-.^ 

PcDBious,  sHliirieB,  aud  allowancei  of  Ihe  ruyul  dukes  ,o 

aiid  princeaaea,  iacluding  Pridco  Coburg    3^75,000 

HonicE  nppropriated  to  the  use  of  the  kjnn;  and  roynl 

dnken,  out  of  AdniirBlt<^  droits  and  Gibraltar  dnliea         1$0,0W  ■''' 

Berenaea  of  Ihe  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  LBncoBter,  '  ti> 

paid  into  Iho  piiry  putae    350,000  .,^, 

Allovxtnces  to  tbe  latese^'anU  ofGeorge  III.,  Queco 

Cha.rlalte,  and  Qaeen  Caroline 350,000  ' 

Expense  of  repairing  and  improving  Buckingham-pa-  '-■' 

lacp,  U>1B30 4iffi,3Q0  1  ' 

GnuU  lul  tbe  alteration  and  improvemeutof  Windsor- 

caeUe,  to  January  S,  1830 .- 527,500 

Boy al  eipeiidi lure,  from  1320  to  1830 l'J,3IO,149 

Gnmd  Total  of  the  royal  expenditure,  from  the  sc- 
ceuiunof  Oeurge  III.  to  the  death  of  George  IV £02,0<J0,HaT 


The  salaries  and  officio!  emoluments  of  the  roynl  dukes,  from  first 
entering  into  public  life  to  the  year  1815,  are  not  included;  and  there 
Ue  various  fees  and  perquieites  of  which  they  were  in  the  receipt,  and 
annuities  to  the  princasses  on  the  Irish  civil  liat,  of  which  we  hove  not 
been  able  to  obtain  authentic  retuma.  The  totAl  amount  of  the  incomes 
of  the  king  and  royal  family,  for  the  last  seventy  years,  cannot  hai'e 
been  less  than  £100,000,000  sterling,  making  the  averug'e  expenditure 
ofa  single  family  £1,428,571  per  annum. 

The  people  of  Eng^Iand  bavo  been  so  long  familinriKed  to  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  their  rulers,  that  we  fear  they  are  unable  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  one  iiundked  hillions  of  money.  The  beet  way 
to  bring  the  mind  rightly  to  estimato  the  m^nitude  of  thb  sum,  is,  to 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  amount  of  evil  it  might  have  averted,  or 
the  good  it  might  have  accomplished,  had  it  been  judiciously  appro- 
priated to  the  atliunment  of  objects  of  naticmal  utility.  An  annual 
revenue  of  £1,428,571  is  eqoal  to  one-third  of  all  the  sums  levied  in 
poor-rates  during  the  two  reigns,  and  would  maintain  two  millions 
of  poor  people.  By  the  saving  of  such  a  sum  how  many  trumpery  taxes 
might  have  been  repealed,  which  harass  and  impede  the  industrious 
dtizen  I  What  a  fund  it  would  form  to  mitigala  the  sufferings  con- 
fMantly  recurring  froni  changes  in  the  seasons  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
I  aonunerce  I  It  is  cnlculated  (hat  the  annual  application  of  a  quarter  of 
k  tniUion  would  enable  to  emigrate  the  whole  of  the  redundant  industry 
yearly  accumulating  from  the  progress  of  population.  How  much 
more,  then,  might  be  effected  by  the  application  of  £1,428,571 
per  annum.  What  an  impulse  it  would  give  to  our  mercantile  navy, 
by  creating  employment  for  shipping  in  the  conveyance  of  settlers  : — 
Iff    what  stores — what  implements  of  agriculture,  and  other  n 
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would  fumiah  to  families!  Internitl  industry  would  be  stimulated; 
new  communities  founded ;  the  wnste  and  desolate  porta  of  the  earth 
reclaimed  and  peopled ;  tind  by  opening  new  channels  of  employment 
and  demand,  some  of  the  evils,  which  moBt  embitter  our  social  state, 
alleviated. 

A  republican,  perhaps,  would  contend  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
hundred  millionj  might  have  been  saved  to  the  community,  and  point  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  for  an  example  of  fnii^al 
government.  Tlieir  king  only  coats  fire  thousand  a  year,  instead  of  a 
million;  and  their  other  fiinctionarieB  are  equally  cheap  and  reasonable. 
As  for  lords  of  the  bed'chambcr,  grooms  of  the  stole,  master  of  the 
hawks,  master  of  the  robes,  and  other  masters  and  lords,  they  have 
none  of  these  things.  And  where  is  the  loss  they  hare  sueiained  ? 
Their  goremment  never  appeared  deficient  in  dignity  or  efficiency  at 
home  ur  abroad ;  and  the  duties  of  the  oxet^utivQ  magistracy  bare  been 
discharged  quite  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

There  is  much  trutli  in  this;  but  the  British  people  seem  to  hare  a 
taste  for  monarchy,  and  it  is  a  point  now  hardly  disputed,  that  every 
community  has  a  right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  goremmeni.  It  a 
true  our  chief  magistrate  is  not  the  most  efficient  of  public  serranis; 
neither  fighting  the  battles  of  the  country,  conducting  its  negotiations, 
nor  personally  exercising  judicial  administration.  Still,  we  do  not  con- 
sider him  quite  so  useless  in  his  station  as  "  the  gilded  globe  on  the 
dome  of  St  Paul's,"  to  which  the  capital  "  of  the  Corinthian  column" 
has  been  rather  absurdly  compared.  Every  society  must  have  a  head — 
a  king,  president,  or  dictator ;  and,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  his  revenue, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  state  and  income  of  bis  subjects. 
A  richly  endowed  church  and  aristocracy  demand  a  richly  endowed  king 
to  match :  simultaneously  with  the  curtailment  of  the  income  of  the 
monarch  ought  the  revenues  of  the  priesthood  and  nobility  to  be  cur- 
tailed, by  the  aboUtion  of  tithes,  the  repeal  of  corn-laws,  and  a  more 
equal  partition  of  national  burthens. 

Tbesuperiorincome  of  the  sovereign,  however,  does  not  comprise  all 
the  advantages  he  enjoys  over  his  lieges.  The  king  pays  no  house-rent 
nor  taxes  ;  and  if  he  travels  he  pays  no  turnpikes.  If  he  marries  there 
is  an  outfit ;  if  ho  has  a  child  there  is  a  portion  ;  and  if  he  dies,  he  i« 
buried  at  the  pubhc  charge.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the 
king  pay  ?  on  what  objects  ore  his  immense  revenues  disbursed  ?  Here 
is  a  mystery.  The  &ct  seems  to  ho,  that  tlie  functions  of  the  regal 
office  have  degenerated  into  etiquette  ;  and  the  exalted  individuals  who 
discharge  them  have  become,  as  one  of  the  number  observed,  little  more 
than  a  ceremony,  whose  duties  are  nominal,  and  whose  outgoings-^ 
great  though  they  bo — consist  only  of  trappings,  attendance,  and 
pageantry. 

In  what,  for  example,  consist  the  duties  of  a  king  of  the  old  European 
fashion  ? — At  first  sight  tliey  appear  great  and  manifold :  he  holds  conrta 
and  levees  —opens  and  prorogues  parliament— chooses  ministers  of  slate — 


H  and  levees  - 
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examines  and  signs  aJl  public  grants  and  liocuments.  Tliese  functions 
appear  quite  aufficient  to  occupy  tlie  attention  of  one  individual ;  but  if 
we  examine  them  more  closely,  we  ehall  find  they  are  vain,  shadowy, 
and  unimportant. 

What,  for  instance,  is  a  court? — A  pageant,  a  farce,  in  which  n 
bain  of  useless  officers,  gaudily  attired,  assembie,  and  those  who  have 
obtained  an  appointment,  a  pension,  or  place,  express  their  gmtitude 
hy  kissing  the  royal  hands  ! 

What  IB  a  levee  ? — A  larger  muster,  a  presentation  of  titled  mendi- 
cants, and  others,  who  move  in  procession  before  the  king  :  they  bow, 
and  he  bows,  and  sometimes  smiles ;  they  pass  on,  another  and  another, 
»■  '*  great  a  fool  as  l'  other ;" — and  this  is  a  levee. 

How  does  the  king  authenticate  public  documents  ?  He  writes 
W.  R.,  or  W.  Rex,  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  piece  of  parchment,  vel- 
lum, or  paper :  this  was  done  bv  a  machine  in  the  last  reign,  and  many 
were  in  hopes  that  it  would  have  been  retained,  and  a  similar  contri- 
vance extended  to  other  regal  functions,  by  which  the  monarch  would 
have  been  able  to  retire  on  half-pay,  or  with  a  superannuation  allow- 

What  is  the  opening  of  parliament? — The  king  going  in  great  stale 
to  (he  house  of  peers ;  reading  about  a  do^en  lines  prepared  for 
him  by  his  ministers,  containing  nothing  either  rich  or  rare,  and  then 
returning  in  the  same  state. 

What  is  a  prorogation  ? — Much  the  same  as  last;  with  this  difference, 
Ikat  (Jie  rogues  are  sent  to  kill  partridges,  instead  of  being  called  toge- 
Jlnr  to  talk,  and  talk,  and  nothing  but  talk. 

P'  How  does  the  king  choose  liis  ministers  ?  He  does  not  choose  them 
1M  all :  they  are  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  parliament,  which  is  chosen 
fc)r  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  individuals  called  borouglimongers,  who 
wive  been  chosen  by  God  knows  whom,  but  who  appear  a  visitation 
Inflicted  on  the  people  as  a  punishment  for  apathy  and  gullibility. 
»  Are  not  kings  the  fathers  of  their  people  ?— They  are  so  caUed,  but 
Ibey  are  very  unlike  fathers,  since,  instead  of  feeding  and  protecting 
Aeir  children,  their  children  feed  and  protect  them. 
■'  Kings  are  culled  the  sovereigns  of  their  respective  stales  ? — Tliey  are 
mo  styled,  certainly,  but  this  is  another  fiction  of  feudality  and  priest- 
cnft.  The  sovereignty  is  in  the  people;  and,  as  every  day  affords 
Experimental  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  position,  there  are  now  few  to 
4>II  it  in  question. 

■  Such  is  a  catechism  of  the  duties  and  attributes  of  what  may  be  de- 
Mminated  feudal  kings:  as  to  citizen  kings,  they  are  a  different 
''•reatioR,  to  which  no  one  can  reasonably  object ;  being  cheaply  main- 
tHned,  and  having  grave  and  important  functions  to  discharge  under  the 
tearantee  of  a  real  responsibility  to  the  source  of  their  power.  Mere 
theatrical  royalty  becoming  hourly  more  unfiishionable  in  Europe,  it  is 
ftobable  it  will  soon  be  superseded  by  more  useful   and  substantial 
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Having  dn'elt  so  long'  on  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  l&te  reigns,  our 
reatlers  will,  perhaps,  have  paiieace  with  u»  while  ue  submit  a  fev 
etrtctures  on  their  political  and  social  bearing. 

The  personal  character  of  George  111.,  and  the  predominant  maxJmi 
of  liis  reign,  are  too  well  known  to  rb(|iiire  elucidntion  in  thi«  place ; 
but  one  port  of  his  policy  has  either  not  obtained  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, or  is  not  so  generally  underatood.  It  is  thoug'ht  this  prince, 
like  his  predecessor,  was  held  in  thraldom  by  the  Corough mongers  :  this 
is  an  error.  Atlliotigb  the  intellectual  endowments  of  the  king;  were  nut 
of  a  high  order,  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  the  first  of  his  race 
who,  if  he  did  not  emancipate  himself  from,  at  least  lightened  the  yoke 
impoeed  on  the  executive  by  the  Aristocracy. 

The  great  families  who  had  mainly  contributed  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688  claimed,  for  their  services,  an  exclusive  right  to  tlie  govemmeut 
of  the  kingdom;  having  averted  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  ihey 
sought  to  establish  a  despotism  in  themselves,  and  transmit  the  diviite 
right  of  power,  wre&ted  from  the  monarch,  to  their  own  posterity. 
Parliamentary  reform  had  not  been  agitated ;  and  the  people  being  of 
little  political  importance,  the  sovereign  was  the  only  obslai'.le  to  this 
ulignrcbical  pretension.  Hence  their  intiigues  and  encroachments  were 
exclusively  directed  against  the  Crown.  They  sought  to  render  the 
regal  office  a  mere  name ;  the  king  a  puppet,  to  be  moved  by  wires,  of 
which  they  held  the  strings,  to  be  brought  out,  like  tlie  unfortuuat* 
Montesuma,  on  shout  days,  decked  out  in  the  habiliments  of  royalty,  to 
inspire  the  multitude  with  respect  for  nutliority.  William  III.  groaned 
under  this  system;  Queen  Ann  patronized  its  opponents ;  tlie  first  aitd 
second  George,  having  little  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  and  by 
nature  not  much  qualilied  for  the  exercise  of  authority,  submitted  to  it 
(juietly;  but,  to  the  credit  of  Geo^  III.,  he  openly  rebelled  (gainst 
aristocratic  usurpation.  The  king  perceived,  and  his  mother,  the 
princess-do wi^er,  in  concert  with  lord  Bute,  ilemouBtrated  to  him  the 
gialling  bandage  in  which  his  predecessors  had  been  held  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  Devonshire,  the  Pelham,  the  Portland,  an<l  other  towering  fainiliet. 
"  George,"  said  the  princess,  "  be  KiNc;"aitd  the  priaco  obeyed  her  cihi- 
Blunt  exhortatioD,  and  became  so,  not  only  in  name  but  reality.  The  desigs 
was  laudable,  and  even  constitutional ; — the  king  his  prerDgatives.  ud 
the  people  their  representatives,  being  the  whole  creed  of  refornien. 
But  it  was  only  the  first,  not  the  second,  the  king  regarded ;  while 
grasping  at  the  prerogatives  of  the  Stuarts,  ho  was  equally  averse  to  the 
rights  d  the  Commons. 

Lord  Bute  was  appointed  the  Krst  minister  on  the  new  system.  Being 
a  man  of  little  capacity,  ignorant  of  public  affairs,  and  the  management 
oif  parties,  he  uiis  couipelled  lo  retire.  But  the  king  did  not  abandoa 
his  object.  Partly  by  the  untractableness  of  his  own  character,  partly 
by  the  adroitness  willi  which  lie  played  the  factions  against  each  other, 
but  most  of  nfl  from  the  immcn».'  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
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taxation,  the  Bugmcntation  of  tlie  peerage,  the  establishment  of 
Ibe  banking  interest — aided  with  the  money-jobbers,  coatraclorH.  and 
Bpenilatore,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  tlio  ariatocnitical  yoke.  Hia 
iBdependente  may  Ite  dated  from  the  American  war.  Tliat  contest  was 
purely  his  own.  It  is  even  said  he  first  snggested  the  stamp-duty.  So 
much,  however,  wis  it  considered  the  king's  penonat  quarrel,  that 
those  who  did  not  concur  in  it  were  branded  as  dUloyal. 

The  last  attempt  of  the  Aristocracy  to  reduce  the  king  to  a  state  of 
pupilage  was  made  in  1783,  by  the  famous  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox.  This 
grent  measure,  framed  by  Mr.  Burke,  was  intended  to  establish  a 
twinterpoise  to  the  in6uence  of  the  Crown,  by  vesting  the  patronage  of 
India  in  fifteen  individuals,  chosen  by  parliament ;  in  other  words,  by 
the  coalition  administration.  Nothing  could  have  been  devised  more 
effectual  for  the  purpose ;  for  it  would  have  placed  the  sovereign  of 
England  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  and  erected  a  mound 
from  which  the  palace  of  St.  James's  might  always  be  maintained  in 
dntifiil  and  respectful  obedience.  But  the  king  penetrated  the  snare 
diat  WB8  laid  for  him  ;  and,  by  n  vigorous  exertion  of  court  influence 
and  the  artlril  excitement  of  popular  clamour,  the  bill  was  thrown  out. 
Knd  the  Whigs,  driven  from  power  in  disgrace,  sunk  into  complete  in- 
ligniticance.  Their  union  with  Inrd  North  exposed  to  the  country  the 
profligacy  and  rottenness  of  their  public  principles.  It  was  the  death- 
blow to  party.  "  From  the  moment,"  says  the  bishop  of  IJandaff,  "  the 
emlition  was  formed  betwixt  lord  North  and  the  men  who  for  many 
^mars  had  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  his  political  principles,  I 
'WBt  nil  <^oofldence  in  public  men.  I  clearly  saw  that  they  sacriGced 
lir  public  principles  to  private  pique,  and  their  honour  to  their  ambi- 
n."  The  observations  of  Sir  N.  Wraxall  are  to  the  same  purport. 
'4lr.  Nicholls,  in  his  "  Recollections,"  says,  "  from  the  death  of  lord 
fltockingham  they  became  a  /action,  and  their  cffiirts  were  no  longer 
tenployed  for  the  attainment  of  any  great  public  object."  Tliese 
^niters  speak  from  contemporary  impression,  and,  consequently,  re])re- 
jHnt  the  general  feeling  excited  by  their  conduct. 

,•  The  subsequent  history  of  this  party  is  Mo  fresh  in  public  recollection 
i^to  require  illustration.  Tli ere  are  some  Whigs  yet,  as  there  arc  some 
'JkcoMtea,  Bourbonites,  and  Johannites ;  for  sects  and  parties  hardly 
jtocr  become  ONlinct,  hoivevor  absurd  their  dogmas.  But  upon  Iho 
<Wiole,  both  Whiggism  and  Tor)'ism  may  be  considered  defunct  super- 
^<Wtions;  and  Iho  impostures  having  been  unmasked,  men  are  now  only 
•■liocked  at  the  grossness  of  the  idolatry  by  which  they  had  been  so  lung 
jEbslaved. 

P  Upon  the  conduct  of  the  Whige,  in  their  endeavours  to  control  the 
Itxecutive,  one  or  two  obser^'ations  may  be  made.  That  the  influence 
the  Crown,  aft;er  its  enormous  augmentation  during  the  American 
r,  retjuired  abridgment,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  the  means 
4|»ployed  for  this  purpose  were  highly  objectionable.  The  Whigs  at- 
wmpted  to  throw  the  weight  into  the  wrong  scale ;  they  saw  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Crown,  hut  were  insensible  or  indifierent  to  the 
iBimiliation  of  the  People  :   thoy  looked  only  to  themselves,  and  instead 
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of  raiainf;  the  popular  branch  of  the  constitution,  souc;ht  only  their  own 
aggnm^iement,  and,  by  providing:  siDecurea  and  places  for  their 
adherents,  balancing  the  patitinage  of  ilie  Crotvn.  VIence  the  real 
frinndB  of  tlie  people  viewed  their  policy,  not  only  with  coutempt,  hot 
abhorrence  ;  for  it  contained  no  invitation  to  popular  support — no  gua- 
rantee for  public  liberty,  and  naa  merely  the  sellishnesa  of  party 
struggling  for  the  inSuonce  and  emoiuments  of  rejality. 

Yet  the  Whigs  complain  of  ingralU'ide,  of  the  people  being  deluded 
from  their  "  Natural  Leaders!"  But  is  not  this  a  faithful  hiEtoT7  of 
their  conduct  ?  Is  it  not  notorious,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
time,  the  people  have  had  no  alternative,  save  despotism  in  the  sove- 
reig;n.  or  despotism  in  an  oligarchy  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  they  revolted 
from  both  these  propositions  ;  that  they  repulsed  with  equal  scorn  the 
open  partisans  of  absolute  power,  and  those  who,  under  hollow  and 
hypocritical  professions,  sought  to  inveigle  them  out  of  their  liberties, 
or  render  them  the  passive  instruments  of  personal  ambition  T  From 
such  "  natural  leaders,"  it  was  lime  the  people  separated,  and  esta- 
blished a  party  for  themselves,  That  the  secession  was  at  length 
accomplished,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  efforts  of  sir  Francis  Burdett  and 
the  electors  of  Westminster,  who  were  the  first  successfully  to  erect  the 
standard  of  revolt  from  aristocratical  domination. 

Let  us  return  to  Geot^e  III.  The  great  theme  of  his  panegyrtats  is 
his  private  virtues.  For  a  king  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  people,  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  he  is  neither  passionately  addicted  to  wine,  nor 
women,  nor  gaming,  and  that  he  does  not  amuse  himself  occasionally, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Bast,  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  his  heges. 
Betwixt  private  men  and  those  who  fill  important  public  stations  there 
is  a  wide  difference.  The  former  may  live  and  die  as  it  has  pleased 
Heaven  to  make  them,  and  society  has  no  right  to  complain,  provided 
they  observe  the  laws,  and  neither  burthen  the  parish  nor  their  friends. 
But  the  condition  of  a  king  is  widely  different :  he  has  no  privilege  to 
be  inept;  he  ia  the  retained  servant  of  the  community,  who  has  grave 
duties  to  dischai^e,  and,  his  fees  being  enormous,  it  is  not  sufficient  he 
is  harmless  and  inoffensive,  he  ought  to  be  actively  beneficial.  To  Judge 
of  the  blessings  accruing  from  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  contrast  the  stale  of  the  country  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  with  the  condition  to  which  it  was  reduced  when  his  intellectukJ 
twilight  subsided  into  total  darkness.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
how  any  career  could  have  been  more  reckless,  profligate,  and  regardleas 
of  ultimate  consequences  than  that  which  entailed  the  paper  currency, 
the  monstrous  debt,  and  poor-rates.  Private  virtues  are  a  poor  ssl-off 
against  nationsl  calamities,  especially  if  produced  by  inveterate  obstinacy 
and  error,  as  was  unquestionably  the  case  with  the  two  great  and  ruinous 
wars — those  against  America  and  France— in  which  George  III.  was 
engaged.  Although  the  mental  endowments  of  the  king  wer»  vary 
modarate,  and  he  possessed  no  strength  or  originality  of  mind  to  carry  him 
beyond  the  notions  of  religion  and  piiliiics  impressed  during  his  educa- 
tion, yet,  like  others  «f  the  s.-tme  intellectual  grade,  he  had  a  quick 
sense  of  whatcvor  tended  lo  intcrt'erc  with  his  own  interests.      He  fully 
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comprehended  llie  effect  likely  to  be  operated  on  the  ttatvt  of  his  orMiJ 
by  the  Frencli  rerolulion.  When  that  mighty  movement  began  I 
manifest  itself,  he  put  (says  Mr.  NichoUs)  Burke's  incendiary  ]  " 
cation  into  the  bntuLd  of  every  one  he  met.  He  said  to  every  ci 
nho  approached  him,  "  If  a  stop  is  not  put  to  Freach  principlea 
will  not  be  A  kio^  left  in  Europe  in  a  few  years."  In  fact,  he  was  UM 
greatest  alannisl  in  his  dominiuna.  Mr.  Qurke  and  the  duke  of  Poitland 
were  only  second  and  third  to  him.  Mr.  Pitt  waa  averae  to  the  war, 
but  acquiesced  rather  tlian  lose  tlie  premiership.  In  like  manner  the 
GreoTillo-Whig  administration  consented  to  abandon  Cntliolic  Emanci- 
pation, on  the  condition  of  royal  service.  But  the  renunciation  waa 
not  sufficiently  explicit  to  eatiefy  the  jealous  scruples  of  the  king. 

To  conclude,  George  III.  was  not  a  tool  of  the  borough  mongers, 
but  a  leading  and  aetive  partner  in  the  Oligarchy.  He  left  the  Cronn  to 
his  euccesBor  in  more  complete  sovereignty — more  independent  of  aris- 
tocratic influence— disputed  title — favouritism,  or  any  other  contrt^ 
than  it  had  been  held  since  the  Conquest.  Hia  reign  (as  Bitiliop  Watson 
observes)  "  was  the  triumph  of  Torjism.  The  Whigg  had  power  for  a' 
moment — they  quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  ami  thereby  lost  the 
king's  confidence,  lost  the  people's  confidence,  and  lost  tlieir  power  (br 
ever ;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  there  was  neither  Whigism 
nor  Toryism  left;  excess  of  riches  and  excess  of  taxes,  combined  with 
excess  of  luxury,  had  introduced  universal  sel/ism."* 

As  we  consider  the  next  reign  nothing  more  than  an  elongation  of 
that  of  George  III. — the  government  being  conducted  on  precisely  the 
same  principles  and  maxims — we  shall  be  very  brief  in  our  notice  of  it. 

George  the  Fourth  always  appeared  to  us  nothing  more  than  a  man  of 
ylettiure,  whom  the  accident  of  birth  had  made  a  king.  Hia  means  of 
indulgence  were  ample,  and  he  did  not  spare  them.    At  first  he  afiecled 


■  Aaecdutcg  of  the  Life  of  Bisliop  H'aUoa,  p.  104.  This  work,  with  the 
laemtirt  i^Sir  N.  (f  rtucdJ, and  the  Il^colUctioM  of  Gforge  111.  by  Mr.  Nichutli 
comprise  valuable  materiaU  for  furming  a  true  cBliniate  of  Uie  public  mea  and 
measures  Ibat  dl»lini;ai»bed  the  last  cpnlury.  Tliey  have,  we  believe,  been 
eillieT  unnoticed  or  greatly  misrepresented  by  the  reHenerB  ;  but  this  is  a  point 
of  no  great  consequence,  since  Truth  is  in  her  nature  buoyant  and  insinuatiDg, 
and  must  ultimately  triumph  over  every  di  sad  vantage.  The  luoaopoly  uf  the 
press,  like  every  other  monopoly  opposed  lo  Ihc  general  welfare,  is  last  teadins 
to  a  consumniation.  The  Mtm<iiTi  qf  Lord  Woldegrarc  is  another  useful  pabli- 
cation  for  illustrating  the  factious  nature  of  the  government  from  the  RevolotlOD, 
and  the  entire  want  of  public  principle  in  the  men  vrbo  directed  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible lo  help  cummise rating  the  situation  uf  George  the  Secoail,  surrounded  by 
venal  staleanen,  not  one  of  whom  would  render  hiin  the  least  service  wjlhaul 
Brat  bargaining  for  a  batch  of  places  and  pensionl  for  bis  relatives  and  depen- 
dents. Even  Chatham,  with  whose  name  it  had  been  nsnal  to  associate  belter 
things,  appears,  fronithe  noble  author,  lo  have  been  no  belter  than  his  compeers, 
and  ready  at  any  time  to  sacrifice  his  public  duly  to  his  selfishness  and  ambitioa. 
These  repcBleil  discluaurea  must,  at  length,  convince  the  most  incredulous ;  and 
all  classes  ullow  that  the  government,  for  tlie  last  century  and  u  half,  has  been 
the  prey  of  mercenary  adventurers,  whose  sole  objects  were  lu  plunder  the 
people  and  tyrannise  over  the  kini:. 
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Whigism;  but  this  might  arise  from  hii  J^voiirite  romptmiotis  in 
horee-rarins;,  drinking,  and  intripaing  being  of  that  pereuosjon.  SUIl 
he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  orthodox  sort ;  for,  hke  the  party 
generally,  he  only  adhered  to  hia  Whig  principles  while  out  of  place, 
and  became  a  Torj  on  hia  aeceBsion  to  power.  But  tlie  politics  of 
irioces  and  pocis  are  seldom  worth  inveatigating ;  whatever  a  King  of 
England  may  profess,  while  heir-ap parent,  or  whaterer  popular  prin- 
ciples may  be  held  by  a  Whig  lord,  while  oiit  of  office,  the  only 
principles  on  which  they  can  act,  on  the  nssumption  of  power,  are  tho«e 
of  ToKviSM — that  is  corruption  and  intimidation;  and  this  is  no  new 
discovery,  since  Mr.  Pitt  declared,  almost  fifW  years  ago,  that  no  honett 
man  could  carry  on  the  goTernment  without  a  reformed  parliament. 

In  the  choice  of  hia  ministers,  as  in  other  things,  the  king  considered 
his  pereonaJ  ease.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Regency,  a  slight 
effort  was  made  to  bring  into  the  administration  his  early  friends ;  but, 
finding  them  fastidious,  pmgmaticnl,  and  dispoeed  to  meddle  in  hit 
household  establishment,  the  design  was  abandoned,  and  never  agun 
serioualy  resumed.  Castlereagh,  Canning,  Huekisson.  and  Sidmuuth 
were  the  most  appropriate  servants  for  a  roluptnous  monarch.  These 
men  held  no  principle  that  could  interfere  with  his  most  lavish  desires ; 
(heir  objects  were  limited  to  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  ita  eniolonients : 
how  little  they  cared  about  the  general  weal  may  be  instanced  in  the 
fact  that,  though  they  managed  the  aSairs  of  the  empire  during  a  long; 
period  of  profound  pence,  they  never  set  about  reforming  the  most 
glaring  and  admitted  abuses  iu  its  public  administration,  not  even 
endeavouring  to  reform  the  currency,  economize  the  expenditntc, 
reduce  the  debt,  improve  the  laws,  nor  the  commercial  system,  for  even 
that  originated  in  another  quarter.  Their  object  was  only  to  carry  on 
the  government  and  enjoy  the  spoil,  and  this  they  were  ready  tn  do  bt 
the  aid  of  any  shallow  and  temporary  expedient,  no  mutter  the  ultimate 
loss  and  misery  it  might  entail  upon  the  country.  There  is  one  event 
connected  with  Mr,  Canning  deserving  of  notice,  since  it  evinced  both 
discernment  and  firmness  of  mind  in  the  sovereign.  When  the  poor 
drivelling  statesmen,  Eldon,  Bathurst,  and  Melville — the  Poligiuica 
and  Peyronneta  of  the  cabinet — refused  to  act  with  Mr.  Canning  *i 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  as  much,  we  believe,  from  personal  jealousy 
as  aversion  to  his  more  liberal  ideas,  the  king  stood  manfully  and  magna- 
niniously  by  his  minister;  and  it  is  due  to  some  of  the  Whigs  to  aay 
that  they  did  not  refuse  their  aid  in  the  moment  of  peril.  Mr.  Camung 
was  the  best  of  his  set,  but  not  to  bo  greatly  ndmired  for  his  patriotina; 
he  was  clever  and  accomplished,  but  a  corruptionist :  had  he  lived,  he 
would  not,  we  apprehend,  have  been  long  premier,  and,  before  lui 
{leath,  be  evinced  symptoms  that  showed  he  would  prove  neither  a  very 
lueful  nor  very  profound  statesman. 

It  is  not  oar  intention  to  enter  into  any  personal  htsloryor  dellDeatioii 
of  George  IV. ;  for,  in  truth,  we  have  nothing  to  couniunicafe  on  these 
{mints  but  what  is  known  to  all  the  world,  lie  always  appeared  to  us 
to  ftflrard  a  striking  confirmation  of  L^vater's  theory — his  phynlt^omy 
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and  oondvct  being  in  such  admirable  keeping.  Some  have  imagined  a 
nwmblanoe  between  him  and  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  Both  disappointed 
tikm  expectations  formed  of  them  previous  to  their  accession  to  power. 
One  lived  secluded  from  the  sight  of  his  subjects  at  the  island  of  Capri ; 
the  other  at  Windsor.  Women,  wine,  and  mere  sensual  indulgence 
ftnned  their  chief  employment  and  amusement.  Neither  of  them  knew 
how  to  forgive^  and  were  implacable  in  personal  resentments.  The 
peeeecationy  bj  the  King,  of  the  unfortunate  Caroline,  and  all  who 
evpported  her,  was  mean,  ungenerous,  and  unrelenting.  His  love  of 
TOM  and  etiquette  was  coxcomical,  and  detracted  from  the  regal 
dignity.  His  love  of  seclunon  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain :  George  IV. 
was  ft  spMed  childy  who,  through  life,  had  been  accustomed  only  to 
de  what  ministered  to  his  own  gratification.  In  his  latter  days,  neither 
Us  vanity  nor  desires  were  likely  to  be  flattered  by  a  frequent  appear- 
ance in  public ;  age  had  enfeebled  his  powers,  and  to  mingle  among  the 
^*  iiig^-beni  dames"  of  the  aristocracy,  to  select  an  object  to  whom  to 
pmt  the  royal  handkerchief,  was  not  among  his  urgent  necessities. 
: -To  conclude:  **  GrOD  is  just  in  all  his  ways!"  George  IV.  Lord 
Cartlereag^,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  are  all  gathered  to  their 
Adien,  Bjod  will  soon  be  forgotten.  They  lived  for  themselves ^  and 
the. public  will  not  cherish  any  lasting  and  grateful  remembrance  of 
lliiir  memorieB.  The  monarch  expired  on  a  chaise  percie — ^what  a 
dith-bed  for  an  "  exquisite  I"  Lord  Castlereagh  perished  by  his  own 
hands.  Mr.  Canning,  after  indulging  in  some  unseasonable  jokes  on 
die  infirmities  of  poor  Ogden— of  which  no  doubt  he  repented — died  of 
iaternal  inflammation.  Mr.  Huskisson's  death  was  deplorable.  But 
wiiat  ought  we  to  learn  from  these  catastrophes  ? — Neither  to  envy  the 
peaty  nor  refuse  sympathy  to  the  unfortunate ! 
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We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
Ciown  and  the  Civil  List,  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  chief  points 
comprised  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter. 

1. — ^The  crown  lands,  nrom  the  earliest  period  of  the  monarchy,  have 
been  improvidently  managed,  and  the  source  of  endless  jobbing  and 
abnee;  aiod  the  sale  of  these  national  domains  would  not  only  cut  off  a 
dangerous  source  of  ministerial  influence,  but  render  them  more  pro- 
dnctive,  and  effect  a  saving  in  the  public  expenditure. 

2. — There  is  a  large  mass  of  floating  revenue,  accruing  from  the 
droits  of  admiralty,  from  the  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  fund,  the  ancient 
income  of  Scotland,  colonial  duties,  escheats  in  cases  of  illegitimacy, 
quit-rents  in  the  colonies,  and  other  sources,  producing,  in  the  two  late 
m^gnSy  fourteen  millions  of  money,  which  is  neither  applied  directly  to 
dafiray  the  charges  of  the  civil  list,  nor  to  any  public  object,  but  forms 
a  fiind  at  the  irresponsible  disposal  of  ministers. 

3. — it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  funds  are  considered  at  mi- 
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nislerkl  dinpo^.  Tlia  instanco  menCionud,  p:^  141,  of  remitting  tha 
cufitomg  du^  on  sugar  is  an  example  of  the  power  of  a  Trensurtf  Mi- 
nute, to  raise  contributions  in  case  of  emergency.  The  approprintioD  of 
the  surplus  of  tlie  French  claims  is  another  instance.  In  thia  case,  a 
finance-committee  ascertained  that  a  sum  of  £'250,000  hail  been,  by  a 
mere  order  of  the  treasury,  paid  over,  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, to  the  commisBionerx  of  woods  aail  forests,  hy  ths  commiasion  for 
liquidating  the  claims  of  British  subjects  on  the  Frencli  goveruiuent, 
and  Bubse<iuently  expended  in  the  alieratioaa  ut  Buckingham  House.' 

4. — The  immense  income  arising  from  the  hereditary  revenues,  and 
other  sources,  and  not  appropriated  by  parliament,  appears  to  bare 
been  chiefly  e.xpended  by  ministurs  in  objects  personal  to  themselves, 
the  king,  or  royal  family  ;  in  pensions  nnd  grants  to  their  parliamentary 
supportei-s,  their  relatives  and  dependants ;  in  the  purchase  of  tithes 
and  church  patronage ;  in  the  building  and  pulling  down  of  palaces ;  in 
paymentH  into  the  privy  purse ;  iu  ilefniying  the  expense  of  the  king's 
household,  and  other  outgoings,  which  ought  to  have  been  defrayed 
out  of  the  civil  list :  in  short,  it  appears  that,  for  the  last  seventy  yean, 
the  public  has  not  only  been  burthened  with  an  euormous  provision  for 
a  civil  list,  but  has  failed  to  derive  nay  advantage  from  those  funds, 
in  lieu  of  which  a  civil  list  was  specially  p^ranted. 

d.  — The  civil  list  granted  to  George  IV.  was  to  an  unprecedented 
amount,  and  ought  to  have  formed  the  first  object  of  economical  reduc- 

6, — The  civil  list  of  the  late  reign  was  settled  on  the  bsitis  of  the 
extravagant  expenditure  during  the  first  years  of  the  Regency;  when, 
from  profusion  in  the  household,  and  other  departments,  the  outgoings 
exceeded,  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the  outgoings  iu  the 
seven  last  years  of  the  government  of  George  III. 

7. — Allowing  for  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  nod  the 
transfer  to  other  funds  of  charges  heretofore  paid  out  of  the  civil-list, 
the  real  income  of  George  IV.  exceeded  that  of  his  predecessor  fifty- 
eight  per  cent, 

8. — The  total  income  of  the  royal  family,  for  the  last  seventy  years, 
has  been  at  least  £100,000,000,  or  £1,438,571  per  annum. 

9. — The  civil  list  forms  the  first  subject  for  reduction ;  and  to  reduce 
the  salaries  of  the  subaltern  servants  of  government,  while  this  charge 
continues,  without  the  abatement  of  at  least  half  a  million  per  annum, 
is  futile  and  anjust,  and  does  not  evince  a  sincere  desire  in  ministers  to 
reliere  public  distress  by  effectual  retrenchment. 

10. — The  vote  of  the  first  session  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  wluch 
lefl  the  hereditary  revenues  at  the  irresponsible  disposal  of  ministOTB, 
and  without  a  vast  reduction  in  the  civil -list-allowance,  on  account  of  the 
alteration  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the  removal  of  charges  to  other 
funds,  was  the  most  improvident  on  record ;  and   though  it  was  such 
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an  one  as  might  be  expected  from  a  body  of  men  directly  interested  in 
the  profusion  they  supported,  still,  we  trust,  such  a  pernicious  prece- 
dent will  not  be  followed  on  the  approaching  settlement  of  the  civil-list 
of  William  IV. 

Lastly, — The  whole  subject  of  the  crown-revenues  and  civil-list  calls 
loudly  fin*  revision  and  inquiry;  no  branch  of  the  public  expenditure  pre- 
senting such  a  mass  of  incongruity,  abuse,  and  profusion.  There  is  nothing 
either  simple,  dignified,  or  economical,  in  the  present  arrangen^ent. 
A  civil  list  is  voted  by  the  house  of  commons ;  of  which  part  is  given  to 
the  king,  9ai pocket-money ,  by  his  ministers,  that  is,  his  servants;  part 
is  expended  in  supporting  the  household ;  part  in  defraying  the  salaries 
of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  in  paying  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons;  then  comes  a  list  of 
trifling  and  absurd  payments  to  the  mayor  of  Macclesfield,  to  the  cor- 
poration of  Lyme  Regis,  for  repairing  the  pier,  to  schoolmasters,  seal- 
engravers,  church-wardens,  to  the  city  of  London  for  wine,  to  the 
Greenwich  astronomer,  to  the  keeper  of  the  lions  in  the  Tower, 
including  extra  allowance  for  the  animals.  Now,  one  might  ask  in 
what  way  is  the  king's  dignity  maintained  by  the  civil-list  being 
bortfaened  with  these  absurd  and  incongruous  payments?  or,  we  might 
ask,  where  is  the  propriety  of  paying  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  and 
other  public  officers,  partly  from  one  fund  and  partly  from  another, 
tome  of  them  being  paid  from  seven  or  eight  different  funds  ?  Can  this 
serve  any  object,  except  to  mislead  tlie  public  as  to  the  real  amount  of 
their  incomes,  and  keep  up  a  system  of  collusion  and  abuse  ?  Lastly, 
we  might  ask,  where  is  the  utility  of  the  house  of  commons  voting  a 
fixed  sum  for  the  civil-list,  or  scrutinizing  the  different  items  of  the 
Toyal  expenditure,  when,  by  another  vote,  it  leaves  immense  funds,  of 
uncertain  amount,  at  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the  Crown  ? 
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A  BRIEF  notice  of  these  subjects  will  appropriately  follow  our  preceding 
exposition  of  the  hereditary  revenues  and  civil-list.  In  the  salaries  and 
emoluments  enjoyed  by  the  privy  council,  no  less  than  in  the  dignity 
and  utility  of  its  functions,  it  may  justly  claim  precedence  next  the 
Crown.  The  number  of  members  of  this  august  body  is  indefinite,  and 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  king ;  at  present  it  is  169,  comprising  the  royal 
dukes,  the  archbishops,  the  ministers,  the  chief  officers  in  the  royal 
household,  the  heads  of  the  law-courts,  and  all  the  principal  nobles  and 
commoners  who  hold,  or  have  held,  the  more  important  situations  in 
the  civil,  military,  and  diplomatic  service  of  the  government.  They 
sit  during  life,  or  the  life  of  the  king  who  nominates  them,  subject  to 
removal  at  his  majesty's  discretion,  lliey  are  bound  by  oath  to  advise 
the  king,  without  partiality,  affection,  and  dread  ;  to  keep  his  council 
secret,  to  avoid  corruption,  and  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  what  is 
there  resolved.  To  assault,  wound,  or  attempt  to  kill  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, in  the  execution  of  his  office,  is  felony. 

Although  the  ostensible  duties  of  the  council  are,  to  advise  the  king 
in  affairs  of  state,  yet  this  duty  is  seldom  discharged ;  and  a  privy 
counsellor,  as  such,  is  as  little  the  adviser  of  the  sovereign  as  a  pear 
of  the  realm,  who  is  denominated  the  hereditary  adviser  of  the  Crown. 
The  really  efficient  and  responsible  advisers  of  the  king  are  the  ministers, 
especially  that  portion  of  them  constituting  the  cabinet.  No  privy 
counsellor  attends  in  council,  unless  expressly  summoned  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  summonses  are  never  sent  except  to  those  counsellors  who,  as 
members  of  the  administration,  are  in  the  immediate  confidence  of  his 
majesty.  The  privy  council,  then,  b  an  institution  of  state,  without 
salaries  and  without  duties ;  and,  as  such,  would  require  no  notice  in 
this  publication.  Authors  who  amuse  themselves  and  their  readers  in 
describing  that  *'  shadow  of  a  shade,**  the  English  constitution,  make 
a  great  parade  of  the  grave  functions  and  high  privileges  of  ''  his  ma- 
jesty*i  most  honourable  privy  council ;"  but  practice  is  as  widely  dif- 
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ferent  from  theory,  in  respect  of  thifl,  as  in  respect  of  the  representative 
branch  of  the  government. 

Although  the  privy  council  ex  officio  is  httle  more  than  a  nonentity, 
yet,  from  extrinsic  ci  re  urns  tone  ea,  it  is  a  body  of  great  intereBt,  and 
Bome  account  of  it  is  stxictly  relevant  to  our  purpose.  Nearly  the  wliole 
of  the  privy  counsellors  do  now,  or  have  held  important  offices  in  the 
Stale ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  oiEccs,  have  contrived  to  concen- 
trate, in  their  own  persons,  a  miscellany  of  pensions,  salaries,  sinecures, 
and  grants,  which  is  almost  incredible.  Tlio  mass  of  taxes  consumed 
by  Geor^  III,  and  IV.  having  been  set  forth,  we  may,  as  an  appro- 
priate sequel,  set  forth  the  mass  of  taxes  still  annually  consumei]  by 
those  "  grave  and  reverend  seigniors,"  wlio  were  fortunate  enough  to 
enjoj  the  greatest  share  of  the  favour  and  confidence  of  these  monarcha. 
Our  task  will  be  much  abbre^-iated  by  the  exposition  of  an  honourable 
member  last  session  of  Parliament.  In  a  committee  of  supply  on  the 
14th  of  May,  Sir  James  Gbaham  moved  "  For  a  return  of  all  sala- 
nea,  profits,  pay,  fees,  and  emoluments,  whetlier  civil  or  military,  from 
the  5th  of  January,  1829,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1330,  held  and  en- 
joyed by  each  of  his  Majesty's  most  honorable  Privy  Council,  specify- 
ing, with  each  name,  the  total  amount  received  by  each  individual,  and 
dittinguishing  the  various  sources  from  which  the  same  is  derived." 
AAer  urging  a  variety  of  cogent  argumenta  in  support  of  the  propriety 
■nd  utility  rf  his  motion.  Sir  James  made  the  following  e.ttraoi'dinary 
atatement,  founded  on  docuroenis  in  his  possession,  and  which  statement 
I  Vaa  not  contradicted.  , 

"  He   bad  divided  Ihe  Privy  CounsflJors  inta  classes,  eicepting  from  each 

B  Hoyal  Pamily,  because  they,  having  a  certain  income  under  the  aBsignment 

[   «f  Acts  of  Parliomeot,  there  was  nulhing  myBlcrious  about  them  ;  and,  in  many 

I,  these  Hssisomenta  bad  been  made  under  the  snnctian  of  bills,  wliicU  had 

selves  uodergone  discuesiun  in  the  House.     He,  tlierefoie,  excluded  thorn 

I  ■llogetbcr  from  bis  calculaiions  upon  lliia  occasion.    The  total  number  of  Pri»y 

I  Counsellors  was  IG9,  of  whom  113  recoived  public  money.    The  whole  som 

I  lUttiibuted  annually  aiuungsl  these  Ua  was  £G5D,ie4,  and  Iho  average  pro- 

I  fortion  ol  that  sum  paid  to  each  yearly  was  £5,TS3.     Of  (his  total  of  £»$(), 164, 

«ere  for  tinecitrt;   £442,411   for  active  services,  and  £121,650   for 

l]M*'io>u,  making  togetlier  the  tola!  which  he  had  slated.     Of  the  US  Privy 

I  CouDsellorSiWho  wore  thus  receivers  of  the  public  money,  thirty  were  pJuraIirf», 

Ir  jKDOiu  hoJdinf  moTe  ojftcet  (Ann  one,  whether  as  linccnrists  or  civil  and  mili- 

I  4sry  officers.    The  amount  received  by  Ihe  pluralisls  was  £221,133  annually 

moDgsl  them  all,  or  £T,S31 ,  upon  an  average,  to  each  annually.    The  number 

f  Privy  CoUEisellors  who  enjoyed  full  or  half  pay,  or  were  pensioned  as  diplo- 

,  w»  twenty-oiae,  and  the  gross  amount  of  their  income  from  the  public 

ras  £120,17S,  or,  upon  an  average,  a  yearly  income  to  each  individual  of 

a  year.    The  whole  number  of  Privy  Counsellors  who  were  members  of 

k  UoDKB  of  Parliamenl  was  siily-nine,  and  of  those  forty-serniwere  Peers, 

e  gross  vkcomt  from  the  ptMic  punt  mu  £1TP,B40,  or,  upon  an  average  to 
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each,  £6,000  a  year.  Tlie  remaiaing  tweotf-two  were  of  the  Hoate  of  Com' 
mons,  and  the  gtois  amounl  of  their  receipts  was  £90,649,  or,  opon  an  average 
Id  each  indiridaBl,  £4,1it8  a  fear,  It  appeared  then  thni  there  were  IIS  PrJTj 
Counsellars  receiving  the  public  moDey,  of  nhom  sUlj-nine  were  memben  of 
either  hoase  of  Patliameat.  He  had  already  slated  that  BixlynEne  vcere  in  the 
receipt  of  public  mone;  by  nay  of  salary ;  ihe  total  number  of  Privy  CuuDBellora 
in  Ihe  Huuae  of  Commous  was  thirly-one,  and  of  Ihene  Inenty-tno  were  charged 
upon  Ihe  public  purae.  tn  Ihiii  analyais  there  might  be  some  iaaccuracy ;  but, 
if  its  accuracy  were  denied,  his  answer,  short  and  concliuise,  wag — grant  thil 
motion,  aod  prove  the  eiror  to  the  public  satiafactian." 

The  motion  was  not  grtkDied ;  in  lieu  of  it  the  chancclior  of  the 
Exchequer  substituted  and  carried  a  motion,  of  his  own,  for  a  return 
of  salaries  itnd  emoluments  above  £'250,  held  by  all  persona  in  the  dril 
departments  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  honourable  member  had 
moved  for  the  return  of  tlie  public  emoluments  of  169  individuals,  and 
Mr.  Goulburn  overwhelmed  htm  ivith  b  return  of  2000.  It  tvaa  serving 
him,  afi  sir  James  remarked,  when  he  called  for  a.  gloM  of  wine,  with 
a  glass  of  wine  diluted  with  a  bottle  of  water. 

In  fact,  it  was  a  complete  avoidance  of  the  object  Bought  b;  the  mem- 
ber for  Cumberland.  Mr.  Goulburn  said  it  would  be  invidioas  to  pro- 
duce a  return  of  the  emoluments  of  the  Privv  Council  nlone.  What ! 
more  invidious  than  to  move  for  and  oblain,  as'  was  the  case  in  1806,  of 
a,  return  of  the  pensions  and  emolumcuta  of  the  royal  Dukes !  Or  more 
invidious  than  to  seek  and  obtab,  as  was_^e  case  in  1822,  a  return  of 
the  pensions  and  emolumeots  of  the  honourable  members  themselves ! 
The  king;  has  oflen  submitted  to  such  invidious  proceedings — his  ia- 
conie  and  expenditure  too — the  amount  of  his  tailors'  bills — his  up- 
holstery bills — the  outgoings  iii  his  household — eveu  down  to  the 
consumption  of  pickles  and  potatoes — have  all  been  sifled  and  over- 
tiauled,  oftener  than  once,  and  no  one  thought  it  inridious.  Receiving 
Bnuually  a  great  mass  of  public  money,  which  imposed  a  heavy  burthen 
on  the  people,  they  had  a  light  to  look  into  his  majesty's  afieirs,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  ihey  have  a  right  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  these 
privy  couusellors.  But  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wished  lo 
screen  the  most  honoursbles,  by  mixing  them  up  with  tlie  clerks,  and 
tidetvaiters,  and  other  subalterns,  who  serve  not  so  much  for  present 
pay,  as  the  hope  of  obtaining  higher  and  more  lucrative  nppointmenta. 
It  was  B  dextrous  diversion  of  the  enemy'b  attack,  worthy  of  tlie  sublime 
genius  who  framed  the  Irish  Tithe  Composition  Act.  Precisely  ibe 
same  manceuvre  is  resorted  to  by  the  apologists  of  the  eccIesiBstical 
establishment  to  conceal  Ihe  enormous  revenues  of  the  clergy.  Tliejr 
have  a  great  repugnance  to  giving  separate  statements  of  the  incomes 
of  the  bishops,  the  dignitaries,  and  arislocratir.  pluralisis ;  they  like  to 
tee  them  all  lumped  together,  those  with  high  connexion  and  in- 
fluence, and  those  with  none, — and  then,  af^r  exaggerating  their  num- 
bera  two-fold,  they  call  upou  you  to  look  and  sympathize  at  the  miser- 
able pittance  allotted  to  the  sons  of  Mother  Church  '.     But  this  will 
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not  do.  It  10  not  the  average  but  the  disproportion  that  shocks  public 
fiseling.  A  friendless  incumbent  or  poor  clerk  cannot  make  his  miser- 
able stipend  go  a  jot  farther  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
because  there  is  some  court  bishop  or  coui-t  lord  chancellor  with  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  a  year.  What  the  community  revolts  at  is  the  total 
burthen  imposed  by  the  whole  number  of  spiritual  and  lay  placemen, 
chiefly  by  the  exorbitant  emoluments  of  a  few  favoured  individuals. 

However,  Mr.  Goulbum's  ruse  in  favour  of  these  most  honourable 
privy  counsellors  certainly  shall  not  succeed.  Sir  J.  Graham  never 
published  a  list  of  these  cormorants ;  it  is  an  omission  which  we  think, 
fi!om  the  returns  made  last  session,  and  other  authentic  documents  in 
oar  possession,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply ;  and  this  we  shall  not  fail  to 
do,  iu  A  subsequent  and  more  appropriate  part  of  our  publication. 

AMBASSADORS    AND    DIPLOMATIC    MISSIONS. 

There  is,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  no  branch  of  our  multifarious 
civil  services  which  requires  to  be  more  keenly  investigated,  and  more 
muparingly  curtailed  than  our  foreign  embassies.  Only  think  of  a 
British  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  independently  of  a  splendid 
house,  bought  by  the  public  money,  having  £12,100  a-y ear;  I^ussia, 
£13,100;  Austria,  £13,100;  Spain,  £13,100;  Netherlands,  £13,000; 
Ottoman  Porte,  £10,464:  and  these  exclusive  of  allowances  for 
outfits,  for  presents,  for  the  charge  of  journeys,  for  postage,  for 
mourning-dresses,  or  any  other  casual  outgoing.  No  other  country 
makes  such  extravagant  allowances  to  her  ministers.  Few  native 
noblemen  of  any  of  the  courts  here  enumerated  are  able  to  vie,  in 
household  expense,  with  men  possessing  such  princely  incomes ;  and  it 
cannot  be  politic  in  England  to  place  her  representatives  in  a  point  of 
view  so  invidious  towards  the  communities  among  which  they  sojourn. 
In  fact,  it  is  said  that  hints  have,  at  various  times,  been  transmitted 
to  the  government  of  this  country  upon  the  annoyance  which  is  often 
felt  abroad  at  the  unequalled  revenues  allowed  by  Great  Britain  to  her 
dqilomatists  at  foreign  courts,  for  the  support  of  what  she  calls  her 
dignity.  Now,  the  best  kind  of  national  dignity  is  that  which  renders 
justice,  and  demands  it — that  which  is  upheld  by  the  urbanity  and 
knowledge  of  the  public  officers  who  represent  their  nation  amongst 
foreigners ;  and,  after  the  common  decencies  of  respectable  life  have 
been  furnished,  little,  if  any  thing,  is  gained,  by  mere  extravag^ce 
and  ostentation,  to  the  interests  or  dignity  of  a  great  people.  America 
allows  her  envoys  and  plenipotentaries  about  £2000,  and  secretaries  of 
legation  £32 1  per  annum ;  and  her  dignity  and  interests  are  adequately 
sustained  and  represented. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  plainer  than  if  men  of  a  high  order  of 
talents,  but  of  private  station  in  society,  were  to  be  selected  for  foreign 
missions,  two  good  effects  would  follow.  The  national  business  would 
be  incomparably  better  done,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  diplomatic 
service  might  be  corrected  without  a  murmur.  It  is  far  otherwise  when 
men  of  noble  birth,  but  mean  capacity,  make  love  to  the  appointment, 
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and  are  choeen :  that  is  the  secret  of  our  £460,000  expen<litiiro  in  Ji- 
plomncy.  The  borough  system  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  abuse,  aa  of 
every  other ;  and  if  the  puppets  of  that  system  do  not  always  sucrtied 
in  shutting'  the  doorfi  of  Parliament  against  popular  representatives,  it 
is  certain  that  they  keep  the  representation  of  the  sovereign  elsewhere 
very  anugly  and  eomfortahly  to  themselves. 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  public  service,  nothing  accords  so  well 
with  the  taste  and  acquirements  of  the  aristocracy  as  this  vice^regal 
mimicry  and  ostentation.  The  chief  qualifications  of  an  ambassador 
are  that  he  should  be  able  to  bow  gracefully,  be  six  feet  high,  of  portly 
presence,  and  keep  a  good  table  for  the  entertainment  of  absentee 
lords  and  ladies  ;  as  to  real  business,  it  is  done  by  the  secretaries :  and 
if  any  thing  extra  occurs,  there  is  a  special  mission  for  the  purpose. 
Some  of  the  most  famous  jobs  in  the  history  of  corruption  have  been 
got  up  under  the  pretext  of  an  embassy.  Witness  the  mission  of  the 
late  Mr.  Canning  to  Lisbon.  It  is  well  known  that  the  son  of  this 
gentleman  was  io  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  required  a  milder 
atmosphere  ;  when  the  fiither  was  sent  ambassador  to  lisbon,  where  there 
was  actually  no  court,  at  an  expense  to  the  country  of  eighteen 
thousand  pounds.  Again,  in  I8'21,  when  a  neg«tiaIion  was  on  foot  to 
bring  the  Grenvilles  into  the  administration,  one  of  the  stipulations 
was  that,  n  member  of  the  family,  Mr.  Henry  Wynn,  should  be  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Switzerland,  with  a  salary  of  £4,000,  and  this  Iru^e 
allowance  was  justified  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  necessary  to  enable 
the  minister  to  maintain  a  liberal  hospitality  towards  his  countrymeB 
abroad.  And  sure  enough  the  hospitable  disposition  of  this  yoting  K«n- 
tlemcn  was  soon  called  into  exercise,  for  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
his  destination  before  his  brother,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Lady 
Harriet  Williams  Wynn,  and  eight  more  Wynns  repaired  to  Berne,  to 
share  the  hospitalities  of  the  generons  youth,  provided  out  of  the  taxes 
of  the  people  of  England ! 

But  even  these  jobs  are  nothing  to  the  more  recent  ones  that  have  been 
going  on  under  the  pretext  of  missions  to  South  America,  and  to  the 
particulars  of  which  we  shall  introduce  the  reader  from  a  parliamentary 
paper  of  last  session  (No.  318)  and  a  speech  of  Sir  James  Graham. 

As  a  sample  of  the  enormous  charge  of  these  diplomatic  missions, 
we  shall  first  cite  the  Mexican  embassy.  In  this  year,  1825,  Mr. 
Morier,  received,  for  five  months  service  as  Mexican  commissioner, 
£3,655  salary,  and  £1,670  expenses.  In  the  next  year,  the  same  gen- 
tlemen received,  for  three  months  service,  £3,594 ;  making  a  total  of 
£8,917  for  eight  months  in  two  years.  This,  one  would  think,  f]uil« 
Miou^  for  the  cost  of  one  mission,  but  it  was  not  so  :  Mr.  Ward,  the 
second  commissioner,  received  a  much  larger  remuneration  for  the  same 
services,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  same  place.  In  1825  this  gentleman 
received  £10,930;  in  1826,  £5,r>08;  in  1827,  £9,523,  exclusive  of 
£ft25pnsBBge-muney,niakii^,  with  other  items,  acharge  of  not  less  than 
£l!>,808for  twenty-five  months aervicesof  Mr.  Ward  alone.  Butewnthia 
include  the  entire  cost— there  was  a  secretary  attached  to  the 
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mknon.  This  gentleman  was  a  Mr.  Thompson,  who  charged  £100  per 
month  salary  for  his  services,  and  actually,  in  addition,  asked  for  com« 
pensation — for  what?  Why,  for  his  salary  as  clerk  in  the  Audit 
Office  while  he  was  absent  on  other  duties.  The  same  modest  officer 
ako  charged  £1 ,607  for  the  cost  of  a  trip  to  Guatemala,  which  he  fan- 
cied to  tsJ^e.  This  made  an  entire  charge  of  £31,857  in  two  years  for 
one  minion  to  Mexico. 

One  object  of  Mr.  Ward's  mission,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
tiie  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  to  ascertain  what  the  expense  of 
these  South  American  embassies  might  be  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Mr.  Ward  went  the  right  way  to  work  to  make  them  very  comfortable 
qipointmentB  for  his  successors,  by  not  fixing  the  standard  at  too  meagre 
a  scale ;  and  if  the  gentlemen  who  succeed  him  can  only  get  up  a  book 
beside,  as  their  predecessor  has  done,  they  will  be  very  productive  ex- 
coxsions  indeed. 

The  next  mission  deserving  attention  is  that  to  Columbia.  Our 
eufoy  there  was  Mr.  Cockbum  who,  in  1825,  received  an  outfit  c/E 
£3y€K)0.  In  1 826,  he  went  to  South  America,  landed  at  the  Caraccas, 
and  never  advanced  to  Bogota.:  he  remained  three  weeks,  at  the  house 
of  the  consul,  and  then  returned.  For  this  excursion,  he  received  a 
year's  salary,  £6,000;  allowance  for  house  rent,  £600;  expense  of 
oomreying  him  out,  £450.  Next  year  he  started  again  for  Bogota, 
nsfer  reached  his  destination,  returned  to  London  after  an  absence  of 
seven  months,  to  announce  his  own  movements  instead  of  transmitting 
deqiatches  in  the  usual  way,  charging  £3,376  for  this  trip.  He  thus 
Grossed  the  Atlantic  twice,  at  the  public  expense,  without  ever  pene- 
trating to  the  capital  to  which  he  was  officially  appointed ;  he  was  the 
first  year  three  weeks  in  America,  and  the  second  nine  weeks ;  and  for 
his  services  altogether  he  received  £13,000.  It  might  be  thought  aflter 
tfds  we  had  done  with  this  gentleman,  but  something  remains — he  ap- 
plied for  farther  remuneration,  and  actually  received  £1,664  to  ^^  com- 
plete his  allowance,"  and  then  this  highly  efficient  envoy  extraordinary 
rested  firom  his  labours  on  a  pension  of  £1,700  a-year. 

Next  we  come  to  Mr.  Chad,  who  was  recalled  from  Dresden,  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  B<^ta.  He  got  £1 ,666  for  an  outfit  in  the  year 
1828,  together  with  £1,374;  and  in  1829,  £2,062,  although  he  never 
left  London.  Mr.  Turner  got,  in  1829,  £2,500  for  this  same  mission, 
besides  a  large  sum  for  house-rent,  he  never  having  been  in  Columbia 
at  an ;  and  £528  for  his  voyage  out.  In  this  manner,  Mr.  Cockbum 
received  £15,000  for  going  out,  but  never  entering  the  capital;  Mr. 
Chad  got  £5002  for  preparing  to  go  out,  but  never  going  at  all ;  and 
Mr.  Turner,  £4,955  for  undertaking  the  voyage :  whetiber  this  last 
gentleman  has  arrived  at  his  destination,  or  absconded,  or  deviated  into 
a  more  pleasant  tour  through  Switzerland  or  Italy,  does  not  a|^ar.  So 
much  for  the  Columbian  mission. 

Next  let  us  advert  to  the  mission  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  first  on  the 
roll  is  Lord  Ponsonby,  who  received  an  outfit  of  £2,500,  salary  £5,000, 
Und  an    allowance    for    house-rent  £500.      These  aUowances  are  a 
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little  extravagant,  bat  his  lordship,  unlike  the  Chads  and  the  Cock- 
bums,  did  arrive  at  his  post.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  his  succewor, 
Mr.  Henry  Fox,  the  near  relation  of  a  very  distinguisfaed  stateman. 
Mr,  Fox  received  an  outfit  of  £1,500  for  Buenos  Ay  res.  in  1828,  at  tha 
time  be  was  in  Italy,  in  tlie  receipt  of  a  salary  ;  and,  in  1829,  on  ad- 
vance of  £1 ,000,  though  it  does  not  appear  he  baa  yet  taken  a  step 
towards  his  American  journey.  There  ia  Bimilar  profusion  in  the  mis- 
sions to  Brazil  and  Panama,  but  the  examples  we  have  cited  are  suffi- 
cient specimens  of  the  lavish  proceedings  in  this  branch  of  the  foreign 
department.  We  shall  conclude  with  the  liills  of  ckarrjei  for  iha 
Mexican  and  Colombian  miaaions,  transcribed  from  the  Parliamentary 
Return  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  will  show  that  the  aristo- 
cracy and  their  dependants  are  quite  as  dexterous  in  the  manufacUiring 
of  these  documents  as  any  of  the  bourgeois,  whom  some  of  tbem  affect 
to  proacribo  with  such  sovereign  disdain. 

Charges  for  Outfit,  Salariet,  Travelling  Expenses,  and  other  Ont- 
goings  by  the  Diplomatic  Missions  to  Mexico  attd  Columbia. 
Pari.  Paper,  No.  318,  Session  1830. 

MEXICAN  MISSION. 

Expenses  nffaonsekeepins,  stable,  light  and  fire,  Torhis  MajMly's 

Conimilsioo  inUexico,  from  Janiiarr  to  Maj  1826  ;  b  months     i2.932  Ij     6 

Salaries  and  allowuicea  to  an  iaterpreter,  clerk,  and  plif  sitinn 
to  the  Cominiasion,  and  for  compcosatjon  lo  Mr.Mosien,  tite 
chief  commissioner,  for  suspended  pension,  from  December 
I8Z4  lo  Julj  ItffiS 502      ■     1 

Wages  for  batf  a  year  lo  Jaly  18U5,  of  scrvanli  lo  the  Com- 
missioD IS3    0    0 

ExpcDses  of  the  Commission  in  couriers.  Including  cabinet  mes-  i 

senger,  from  December  ia2J  to  May  I82S SOS     S     I 

Eipensea  of  the  joume;  home  of  Mr.  Morier  and  suite  firom  ' 

Mexico  to  London,  from  May  lo  July  ISU   SIS    4  14       A 

Expenses  of  Mr.  Morier  while  employed  in  London  on  his  Ma- 
jesty's service,  from  Jnly  to  October  I8S5 SIS    0    0 

Expenses  of  the  jonrney  of  Mr.  Morier  and  suite  from  London  ' 

tn  Mexico,  from  October  18SS  lo  January  1826   76P    3  10 

Allowance  to  Dr.  Mair,  medical  attendant  on  the  Commission,  ' 

for  one  quarter,  from  October  182G  to  January  1680 TS     0     0 

Salary  to  Mr,  Thompson,  secretary  to  the  ComniisBion,  for  one 

year,  from  January  5,  I82i>  to  January  5,  182B    $U0     0     D 

Compensalian  for  the  loss  of  his  salary,  as  clrrk  at  the  Audit 
Office,  while  employed  at  Mexico,  from  October  1831  to  Ja- 
nuary 1820 180     0    0       J 

ExiMnses  of  the  Journey  of  Mr.  Waeo,  Charge  d'Affaires  and  1 

secretary  of  legnlion,  ou  bis  Majesty's  service  from  London  to 
Mexico,  from  January  to  March  IS25 1,106  19    8       J 

Expenses  up  to  May  1885,  including  house-rent  from  January  ; 
Mr.  Ward's  servants  and  horses,  and /?l«fiDeii  sa  tki  birlA-  I 

day  of  his  M^esty l^U    on       J 

Expenses  on  account  of  couriers,  from  March  to  May  1829  ....  048  15  11       '' 

Stationery  for  his  Mnjeaty's  service 30  la    %       1 

Expenses  of  housekeeping,  stable,  light  and  fire,  for  his  Majc*.  | 

ty'B  Commission,  from  Mny  1S3S  to  January  I61IC I  8  moDllis  r,,iiG  it)    4        i 
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Extra  expenset  ^  the  C^mmUsitm  in  dmriert.  jommeytf  iUmmima' 

tinUf  mnd  Mubtenptions^  from  May  1825  to  JaDuary  1826 £  1,960  19    I 

For  expenses  of  Mr.ThompsoDy  in  his  journey  s  on  his  Migesty's 
special  senrice  from  Mexico  to  Guatemala,  in  his  residence  at 
Onatemala,  and  his  joamey  thence  to  London,  from  May  to 

October  1826 1,607  17    7 

Expenses  of  his  Migesty's  Commission  in  Mexico,  from  January 

toMarchl826 1,606    S    1 

Expenses  of  Mr.  Morier's  joamey  home  from  Mexico  to  London, 

from  March  to  June  1826. ..  • 765    4    1 

Allowance  to  Dr.  Mair,  medical  attendant  on  the  Commission, 

balfa  year,  from  January  1826  to  June  1826 150    0    0 

Expenses  of  Mr.  Morier's  residence  in  London,  on  negotiations 
with  the  Mexican  minister,  7  months,  from  June  1826  to 

Janoaryl827  I,03S    6    8 

Salary  to  Mr.  Ward,  for  one  year,  from  January  6, 1826,  to  Janu- 
ary 6, 1827 1,000    0    0 

Allowance,  as  Charg6  d'Affaires,of  £5  a-day,  for  one  year,  from 

January  6, 1826,  to  January  6, 1827 1,826    0    0 

Allowance  for  house-rent  for  one  year,  from  January  6, 1826,  to 

Jannai76,1827   , SOO    0    0 

Extraordinary  expenses  of  the  mission,  Including  salary  of  at- 
tach^, postage,  couriers,  and  journeys,  for  one  year,  from  Janu- 
ary 1826  to  January  1827 2,472  18    2 

For  Mr.  Pakenham's  outfit,  on  proceeding  to  Mexico  as  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  in  December  1826 175    0    0 

To  cover  his  extra  expenses  on  entering  upon  the  situation  of  his 

Majesty's  Charg§  d'Affaires  in  Mexico... 825    0    0 

A  qnarter's  salary  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  to  January  5, 1827  175    0    0 

Reimbursement  to  Mr.  Drusina,  of  expenses  in  bringing  from 
Liyerpool  despatohes  from  his  Migesty's  Charg6  d' Affaires  at 

Mexico,  in  August  1826 28  12    0 

For  the  conveyance,  by  Captain  Baldwin,  from  Philadelphia,  of 

despatohes  from  Mexico,  in  July  1826 6    6    0 

Expense  of  Mr.  Robertson  in  forwarding  despatches  from  his 

Majesty's  Charg6  d'Affaires  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1826  ....  4  15  10 

Salary  to  Mr.  Ward  for  one  year,  from  Janaary  5, 1827,  to  Jaoa- 
ary  5, 1828,  at  which  date  bis  salary  and  emoluments  finally 
ceased  :  he  has  not  since  ei^joyed  pension  or  provision  of  any 

kind 1,000    0    0 

Allowance  as  Charg6  d'Affaires  at  £5  a  day,  from  January  6, 

1827,  to  April  18, 1827 515     0    0 

Allowance  for  house-rent  at  £300  a-year,  from  January  5, 1827, 

to  April  18, 1827 85  14    0 

Reimbursement  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  mission, 
salary  of  attach^,  couriers,  and  postage,  from  January  5, 1827, 

to  April  18, 1827 732    7    0 

Reimbursement,  in  August  1827,  of  the  excess  of  the  expense  of 
his  journey  home,  beyond  the  salary  due  during  the  voyage 
and  journey.  ....• •  19113    4 

COLUMBIAN  MISSION. 

For  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Cockbdrn,  envoy  extraordinary,  in 
outfit  and  equipage,  in  December  1826»  on  his  appointment  to 
hismission  8,000    0    0 

Salary  to  Mr.  Cockbum  at  £6,000  a-year,  from  January  5,  to 

July  13,1827 8,123  14    2 

Allowance  of  £000  a-year  far  house  rent,  from  January  6, 1827  to 

JnlylS,1827  812    7    5 
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Reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  postage,  for  the  quarter,  to 
July5,1827   £     17  16    4 

Expenses  of  himself  and  suite,  on  voyage  from  Carthagena  to 
England,  journey  from  Falmouth  to  London,  and  transport  of 
effects  to  London 494    8    9 

To  complete  Mr,  Cockbum'a  aUowances,  from  the  day  on  which 
he  quitted  Columbia  to  the  day  on  which  he  resigned  the  situ- 
ation, namely,  from  the  13th  of  July,  1827,  to  the  8d  of  Do- 
cember  following 1^664  17    6 

Towards  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Chad,  Envoy  Extraordinary,  in 
outfit  and  equipage,  on  his  appointment  to  his  mission  to  Co- 
lumbia,  in  April,  1828 1,666    0    0 

Allowance  of  one-half  of  his  salary  as  Envoy  to  Columbia,  du- 
ring the  period  of  his  detention  with  kia  eatablishment  in  London, 
under  orders,  from  July  1828,  to  January  1829 l,Sr4  16    0 

Allowance  of  one-half  of  his  salary  as  Envoy  to  Columbia,  da- 
ring the  period  of  his  detention  with  his  establiahment  in  lAmdon, 
under  orders,  from  January  to  October  1829... 2,062    4    6 

Salary  to  Colonel  Campbell  for  one  year,  from  January  5, 

1828,  to  January  6,  1829 1,060     0    6 

Allowance  to  Charge  d 'Affaires,  at  £5  a-day,  for  one  year,  from 

January  5,  1828,  to  January  6, 1829 1,880    0    6 

Allowance  for  house-rent  for  one  year,  from  January  5,  1828, 

to  January  5,  1829 SOO    0    0 

Reimbursement  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  mission, 

in  couriers,  postage,  and  salary  of  attaches,  for  one  year,  from 

January  1828,  to  January  1829   887     8    9 

Salary  to  Colonel  Campbell  for  one  year,  from  January  5, 1829, 

to  January  6, 1890 • 1,000    0    6 

Allowance  as  Charg^  d*Affaires,  at  £6  a-day,  for  one  year,  from 

January  5, 1829,  to  January  5, 1830 1,828     0    6 

Allowance  for  house-rent  for  one  year,  from  January  5, 1829,  to 

January  5, 1830 SOO    0    0 

To  reimburse  to  him  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  mission, 

in  couriers,  postage,  and  salary  to  the  attache  for  one  year, 

from  the  1st  of  January  1829,  to  the  Slst  of  December  1829.  •        910    6    1 
Towards  the  expenses  of  Mr.  To  a  her,  in  his  outfit  and  equipage 

in  proceeding  on  his  mission 2,500    0    0 

Salary,  at  £5000  a>year,  from  September  1, 1829,  to  January  5, 

1880 1,752  11     6i 

Allowance  for  house-rent,  at  £500  a-year,  from  September  1, 

1829,  to  January  5, 1830 175     6    1| 


CONSULAR    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

These  form  minor  diplomatic  appointments,  ostensibly  establishedy 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  commerce,  assist  and  facilitate  the  trans- 
actions of  merchants  in  foreign  parts.  The  duties  being  light,  and  the 
remuneration  considerable,  they  form  a  favourite  branch  of  ministerial 
patronage,  and  situations  therein  are  mostly  obtained  by  individuals 
connected  with  the  aristocracy  or  possessing  parliamentary  influence* 
At  present  the  chief  objections  to  the  consular  establishments  are  their 
superfluous  number — the  expenses  they  entail  on  the  country  in  extra- 
vagant salaries,  pensions,  and  superannuations — and  the  unfitness  of 
many  persons  forced  into  the  situation  from  the  operation  of  the  influ- 
ence to  which  we  have  adverted.     In  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
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exunple,  we  hare  eight  coiuula,  beaitleH  conaulo-general,  enjoying 
ulariea  of  £800  a  year.  Both  in  America  and  Europe,  the  office 
of  consul-general  is  unnecessary ;  at  all  events  such  a  functionHry 
might  be  dispenmd  with,  where  we  had  a  regular  ambassador  and  his 
staff  at  an  enormous  charge.  Where,  for  inatanoe,  ran  be  the  utility  or 
tiecessity  of  having  a  consul -general  in  Pnria  ?  We  have  an  ambnssa- 
dor  there,  with  a  salary  of£l2,IOO  a  year,  a  secretary  of  the  ernhnsey, 
and  many  other  individuals  attached  to  the  legation  in  that  city ;  and 
amongst  them,  no  doubt,  a  fit  individual  might  be  easily  found  to  do  the 
duty  at  a  salary  of  £500  per  annum,  for  discharging  which  the  present 
consnl-general  receives  £1200.  At  Naples  we  have  a  consul-general, 
with  £1200  a  year,  when  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom,  with  all  the 
ports  in  the  world,  does  not  exceed  £1,000,000  per  annum.  But  then 
the  climate  of  Naples  is  salubrious,  and  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to 
have  a  sinecure  retreat  there  for  an  indolent  official,  or  satiated  epicure  of 
the  "  higher  orders."  The  consul-general,  at  Washington,  has  a  salary 
of  £1600  a  year.  This  appears  wholly  indefensible.  In  dear  countries 
there  is  some  necessity  for  high  salaries  to  meet  the  increased  expen- 
ditnre;  but,  in  cheap  countries,  like  America,  there  can  be  no  pretext 
fiu"  an  exorbitant  allowance.  £1 600  a  year  is  equal  to  the  salary  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  this  amount  is  paid  to  an  officer 
itho,  in  fact,  has  nothing  to  do. 

A  change  of  questionable  utility  was  introduced  in  1835,  in  the  mode 
of  remunerating  consuls ;  in  lieu  of  payment  by  fees,  fixed  salaries 
Wkts  substituted :  but,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  fees  still  continue  to 

exacted,  and  the  charges  altogether  imposed  by  these  functionaries 

commerce  are  very  considerable.  The  money  paid  to  the  consuls  of 
Columbia  alone  amounts  to  a  charge  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  traffic  car- 
ried on  between  the  two  countries.  The  whole  amount  of  our  exports 
and  imports  to  South  America  is  about  eleven  millions ;  and  our  consular 
and  diplomatic  establishments  in  these  states  cost  £60,521,  the  former 
^7,421  and  the  latter  £33,100.  In  the  trade  n-ith  some  states  these 
particularly  exorbitant.  For  instance,  the  consular  and 
'^lomatic  per  centage  on  our  trade  with  Mexico  is  £1  :  0  :  7,  on  that 
Wlh  Gnatemala  £10  :  17  :3  ;  our  exports  and  imports  to  the  former 
ifKDounting  to  £731,000,  the  diplomatic  cost  to  £4,400,  and  the  con- 
itdlar  expense  to  £3000 ;  while  our  trade  to  Giialomala  amounts  only 

£13,813,  and  the  consular  expense  is  £1500.  There  is  no  neces- 
-^lity  for  these  charges,  which  result  solely  from  negligence  and  abuGo  in 
fte  foreign  department,  from  extravagant  salaries,  from  tlio  appoint- 
or consnls  to  places  where  none  are  required,  and  from  the  double 
treble  appointments  of  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consuls-general, 
n  a  single  individual  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of 
'ificial  duty. 

The  little  duty  tlieae  gentlemen  discharge  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Iftct  that  many  hold  other  situations,  apparently  requiring  their  en- 
~     personal  attention,    while  others  hold  the  appointment  of  consul, 

AJnericB,  or  distant  parts  of  Europe,  and  reside,  constantly,  in  the 
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metropolis.  Some  of  the  more  glaring  abuses  in  this  department,  espe- 
cially those  relatii^  to  the  appointmenis  to  the  New  States  of  America, 
were  brought  before  the  House  of  Commona  last  Session.  The 
speech  of  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  subject,  from  which  we  subjoin  an 
extract,  is  well  deserving  attention. 

"  He  would  begin  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Ricketts,  the  Consul  at 
Peru,  to  show  the  greatcoat  to  the  public  of  the  system  of  non-residence, 
growing  partly  out  of  the  regulation  of  lixed  salaries  and  no  fees. 
Mr.  Ricketts  went  to  his  poet  in  1825,  and  passed  that  yesr  in  prepa- 
rations, and  in  his  voyage  out,  and  he  received,  for  outfit  and  salary  that 
year,  the  sum  £3855.  In  1836,  being  ut  his  post,  he  received  for 
salary  £2500;  for  house  rent,  £510;  for  a  clerk,  £250;  for  extras, 
£503  ;  making,  in  the  year  1826,  the  sum  of  £3763.  In  1827  ho 
was  on  his  voyage  home,  having  letl  his  post  early  in  April,  and  that 
yearhe  received  £2812.  His  honourable  friend  was  very  testy  about  any 
charges  being  adverted  to  previously  to  tlie  year  1828  ;  but  his  honour- 
able friend  should  recollect  that  most  of  the  membera  now  on  the 
Treiisury  Benclies  are  all  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  Though  they  might 
disclaim  the  expenses  of  that  period,  all  formed  a  part  of  Mr.  Canning's 
administration.  But,  paaaing  from  the  year  previous  to  1828,  he  came 
to  that  year,  and  1829,  and  these  two  years  Mr.  Ricketts  was  in 
England,  and  received  £1600  a-year.  These  gentlemen,  therefore,  had 
been,  under  Lord  Aberdeen's  government,  allowed  to  spend  two  yean  in 
England  doing  nothing,  at  this  large  salary  ;  he  hod  passed  ouft 
year  in  his  voynge  out  and  home,  he  bad  been  the  rest  of  his  time  at 
bis  post,  and  for  that  period,  not  quite  two  years,  he  hod  received  the 
8umof  £13,600.  What  he  charged  as  the  most  flagrant  part  of  the 
case  was,  the  two  years  he  had  been  in  England  at  £1600  a-year,  and 
ibr  these  two  years  the  present  Foreign  Minister  was  wholly  responsible. 
He  then  came  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Nugent,  who  was  one  of  thoee  whose 
services  were  not  accurately  stated  in  the  return,  as  he  might  possibly 
make  a  mistake.  This  gentleman  went  in  1825  to  Chili,  and  received, 
thedrst  year,  £3050.  In  lS26he  was  at  his  post,  and  received  £2500. 
In  1827,  OS  early  as  June,  or  he  believed  he  must  now  say,  as  the 
return  was  not  correct,  in  June  1828,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
received  his  £3500.  His  honourable  friend  described  the  two  years, 
1828  and  1829,  as  years  of  economy.  Theso  two  years  constituted  the 
^Iden  reign  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen — they  were  the  economical  age 
not  deserving  of  those  sarcasms  which  his  honourable  friend  charged 
him  with  using,  and  entreated  him  to  abandon  in  bringing  forward 
his  motion.  His  honourable  friend  had  slated  that,  hencefortli,  the 
Consuls,  when  away  from  their  posts,  were  to  have  only  half  their 
salaries,  but  that  had  not  yet  been  the  case,  as  he  had  already  staled 
with  regard  to  the  Consul  of  Peru,  who  had  received  his  salary  of 
£1600  during  the  two  years  ho  had  been  in  England;  and  it  had  not 
been  the  case  with  the  Consul  of  Chili,  who  had  received  his  salary 
under  similar  circumstances,  one  of  whom  hud  received  in  four  years, 
tl)e«umof£t3,600,  and  the  other  had  received  £13,050.     TV  next 
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he  woifld  mention  was  that  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who,  in  1826,  was 
i^ipointed  Consul  to  Hayti.  He  received  £500  for  his  outfit,  £1500 
for  his  salary,  and  £215  for  his  voyage  out,  in  all  £2215.  In  1826,  he 
was  at  his  post,  and  received  £2710;  but  he  begged  to  call  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  House  to  the  year  1827.  He  received  in  that 
year,  his  salary,  £1500 ;  for  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  he 
chaiiged  £1290;  his  house  rent  and  extras  amounted  to  £1070.  The 
hoDOorable  baronet  mentioned  another  sum  of  £147,  and  for  his  voyage 
to  England,  £192,  making  a  total  of  £4179.*  In  1828  he  was  in 
England,  and  in  1828,  when  England  was  under  the  economic  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  received  his  salary  of  £1125.  He  was 
little  more  than  one  year  at  his  post,  and  for  that  he  received  a  suiji  of 
vpwaids  of  £8000.  He  then  came  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Schenley,  who 
was  one  of  those  whose  services  were  mis-stated  in  the  Return.  He 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  Mr.  Schenley  in  particular. 
This  gentleman  had  been  sent  as  Vice-Consul  to  Guatemala.  In  1825 
he  received,  for  his  outfit,  £300,  and  for  his  salary  £700 ;  but  he  did 
not  go,  if  he  understood  the  Return  correctly,  that  year.  He  went  out 
in  1826.  He  was  at  Guatemala  that  year  and  in  1827,  and  received 
his  salary,  of  £700 ;  but  before  the  end  of  1827  he  left  Guatemala ;  and 


*  The  following  Bill  of  Charges,  transcribed  from  the  Parliamentary  Return, 
of  the  Expenses  of  the  Consulate,  at  Hayti,  for  the  year  1827,  will  more  cor- 
rectly and  fully  illustrate  the  argument  of  Sir  James:— 

£     i.    d, 

Charles  MackenzUy  Consul  General,  Salary  for  one  year,  from 

January  5,  1827,  to  January  5,  1828  ....         1500    0    0 
In  reimbursement  of  expenses  which  he  in- 
curred on  His  Majesty's  special  service 
beyond  his  salary  as  Consul  General ;  viz. 
Rent  of  office,  from  January  to  August  1827  395  15    0 

Contingencies,  couriers,  information,  &CC...  681  12    0 

EbLpenses  in  travels  in  the  interior  of  the 

Island 1204    8    7 

Banker's  commission 117  16    4 

Expenses  of  his  journey  from    Hayti  to 

England 192    2    0 

In  reimbursement  of  expenses  for  relief  of 
distressed  British  subjects   ............  21  16    4 

J,  Lister  Vice-Consul,  Salary  for  one  year,  from  Ja- 
nuary 5,  1827,  to  January  5,  1828 500    0    0 

Jskn  Fisher Vice-Consul,  Ssdary  lor  one  year,  from  Ja- 
nuary 5, 1827,  to  January  5,  1828,  being 
at  £200  a-year,  up  to  the  2Cth  April,  1827, 
and  at  £700  a-year  from  26th  April,  1827 

to  January  5, 1828 546     8     0 

U,  J,  Thompson,, ,  •  Vice-Consul,  in  Remuneration  for  services, 

from  June  6,  1827,  to  January  5,  1828  ..  159    5     0 

Bishop  ....  Vice-Consul,  Salary  for  half  a-year,  from 

January  5, 1827,  to  July  5,1827 220    0    0 

Totalforl827 £5628  18    9 

I  I  ■ 


in  1328  he  cnrae  to  England  on  his  full  lalary.  In  1839,  onder  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Foreign  Aditiiaistration,  when  the  public  expense  had  been 
aa  much  reduced,  this  gentleman  was  appointed  Consul  nt  Hayti,  and 
received  £500  for  his  outfit.  Urlesa  the  Returns  were  erroneous,  (hii 
was  in  January;  and  between  January  1829  and  January  1830,  be 
received  £r20C1  as  his  salary.  The  House  would  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  be  was  in  England  yet ;  tbut  he  had  not  attempted  to  ^  out  ta 
Hayti.  He  remained  in  England  up  to  that  time,  and  the  reason  for 
which  he  remained  the  Members  of  that  House  would  be  well  able  to  b[m 
preciate.  The  reason  on  which  he  remained  in  England  was  "  urgent 
private  businesi."  This  was  a  species  of  reason  which  would  be  lery 
intelligible  to  the  Members  of  that  House.  In  ]8'29,  then,  this  genlle- 
man  received  £1700,  and  never  left  England;  in  all,  this  gentleman 
had  received  £4859.  The  pressure  of  business  at  Hayti,  the  House 
would  imagine,  could  not  be  very  great ;  but  he  found,  in  tlie  year  1829, 
that  there  was  a  cbni^o  for  two  Vice-Consuls  at  Hayti.  As  the  Consul 
was  not  present,  the  House  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  Vice- 
Consuts  were  there  attending  to  his  duty.  But  he  found,  by  tha  Return, 
that  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Vice-Consul,  was  detained  in  England  on  urgent 
intiiiiess.  He  was  in  England  the  whole  of  18*27.  receiving  a  salary 
of  £550;  and  in  England  the  whole  of  1828,  receiving-  a  salary  of 
£550;  and  he  was  in  England  the  greater  part  of  1829.  The  Consul 
was  then  in  England ;  the  Vice-Consul  also,  Mr.  Fisher,  was  in 
England  ;  and  the  second  Vice-Consul,  the  one  who  was  on  the  spot, 
and  did  all  the  hufliness,  Mr.  Thompson,  received  £500  a-year.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  wliat  to  say,  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
Members,  if  this  failed." 

To  thia  caustic  and  able  exposure  of  the  abuses  in  the  consular 
eystem,  we  have  little  further  to  add  in  addition  to  our  previous  remarks. 
In  1792  the  total  charge  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments, 
including  pensions,  amounted  to  £113,927;  in  1829,  the  same  esta- 
blishments cost  £366,000  ;  and  the  charge  of  the  consular  department 
alone  was  £121,820,  being  nearly  £8,000  more  than  the  chuge  of 
both  establishments  just  before  the  French  revolutionary  war.  W« 
shall  conclude  the  chapter,  with  subjoining  a  few  docunients  abstracted 
from  parliamentary  papers,  which  will  illustrate  and  authenticate  our 
previous  exposition,  and  show  the  present  state  of  this  branch  of  the 
national  expenditure. 
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Salaries  to  Ambassadors  and  Consuls ;  Pensions  to  retired  Foreign 
Ministers ;  Superannuation  Allowances  to  Consuls ;  and  total 
Charge  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service,  from  the  Year 
1822  to  1829,  both  inclusive. — Abstracted  from  Pari.  Paper,  No. 
305,  Session  1830. 


Year. 

Salaries  to 
Ambassadors. 

Salaries  to 
Consuls. 

Pensions  to 

Retired  Foreign 

Ministers. 

Pensions  to 
Consuls. 

Charge  for 
Diplomatists 
and  Consuls. 

1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 

£144,135 
139,366 
136,611 
132,301 
112,584 
132,553 
133,163 
132,149 

£30,076 
29,740 
33,091 
32,625 
49,975 
51,100 
60,926 
49,342 

£52,206 
62,503 
53,547 
55,938 
53,450 
62,318 
66,772 
64,719 

£1,190 
1,036 
890 
1,368 
3,370 
3,370 
4,270 
4,870 

£305,772 
332,453 
361,728 
418,637 
459,538 
412,859 
407,117 
366,004 

Charges  of  Foreign  Missions  in  the  Years  1821,  1826,  and  1829, 
exclusive  of  Outfits,  and  every  other  incidental  Outgoing, 


France. 

Russia 

Aastria   

Spain 

Netherlands 

Ottoman  Porte 

Prussia   

Portugal 

Brazil 

Two  Sicilies 

United  States  of  America 

Sweden 

Bavaria 

German  Diet 

Denmark 

Sardinia < ...... 

Saxony 

Tuscany > 

Wurtemberg 

Swiss  Cantons 

Hans  Towns 

E?ypt  

Albania 

Greece ^<».. 


1821. 

1820. 

1829. 

£12,100 

£12,100 

£12,100 

13,100 

13,100 

13,100 

13,100 

12,825 

13,000 

13,100 

8,700 

3,887 

13,100 

13,100 

13,000 

10,464 

9,800 

12,260 

8,200 

7,100 

6,640 

1,615 

9,600 

800 

6,550 

6,550 

'6,560 

6,550 

6,550 

6,550 

6,550 

5,400 

6,400 

6,400 

5,209 

6,400 

5,400 

6,550 

3,437 

3,712 

5,400 

6,400 

6,400 

5,400 

6,400 

5,650 

4,400 

3,325 

3,300 

4,400 

4,400 

4,400 

4,400 

4,400 

3,800 

1,595 

3,325 

3,800 

500 

1,072 

1,000 

1,000 
2,900 

147,713 

142,584 

132,149 

o 
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Pensions  to  late  Foreign  Ministers,  payable  out  of  the  Third  Clast 
of  the  Civil  List. 

Ambaisadort. 

Lord  St  Heleu   £2,SM 

Eari  Elgin 9,300 

Sir  Aitbur  Paget i^OO 

itobert  Adair,  Eu] I,3M 

airfiorsOuMtley S.SOO 

Sir  Rob«rt  Listoa 8,SM 

EwlCalhcart        »,«» 

EarlofClancsjty S,«» 

Lord  SlunH  do  Hoihuoy »400 

ViacoDDt  Strugford X,tOO 

Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Miaitteri  Plenipotentiary. 

LordHeolej ifiOO 

SIrJamea  Cranford 1,000 

Aothooy  Merry,  Ksq.  ...•>••••.■.•.■.•< ■••••  1,700 

AloMDder  StraHoB,  E«] 1,600 

Mod.  W.  F.  Wyndhnm... 1,700 

Right  Hun,  J.  H.  Fr<re 1,700 

Hnsfa  EUiotI,  E*q 1,TM 

Lord  Robert  Fitzsendd 1,700 

Sir  Edward  Thomton 3,«N> 

Envoys  ExtraOTdinary. 

JohD  Spencer  Smilh,  F^ 1,300 

Hon.  Henry  Pierrepoint I,S00 

Thomas  Walpole,  Esq WO 

Daniel  H«ilcs,  F^q 1,I« 

JoliD  V.  Morier,  Vj^ I,7M 

Alexander  Cockbum,  Eiq 1,700 

Ministers  Plenipotentiaries. 

Oearge  Hammond,  TUq 1,S00 

Righllioii  William  Wickham 1,800 

Thomiu  JjicbwD,  Esq 800 

tlartholomew  Frore,  Eeq 1,800 

Lionet  Hcrvey,  Esq.    ................................  1,200 

Edward  J  Dankbs,  £«1 MO 

Jsm^s  Murkr,  Eaq 800 

Earlof  Clnan]  800 

Lale  Secretaries  of  Embassy. 

Jamei  Talbot 600 

Terrick  Hamilton 800 

Late  Charges  d: Affaires. 

Charl^B  Keen«,  Fjq 250 

John  Li>wigtDoerGeld »0 

Rev.  Thoma*  Penrose 1M 

Oeorge  Jackion 700 
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Late  Secretaries  of  Legation, 

Charles  Oakeley £500 

Francis  R.  Whery    600 

George  Sholto  Douglas • ••• 600 

Henry  WUlock 600 

The  periods  of  services,  for  which  these  pensions  have  heen  granted, 
vary  from  three,  five,  seven,  to  twenty  years.  After  all  the  pretended 
efforts  to  economise,  the  charges  in  the  diplomatic  department  are  now 
nearly  fourfold  what  they  were  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  following  were  the  charges  in  the  year  1793 : — Salaries  and  allow- 
ances to  aml^issadors,  £83,463 ;  ditto  to  consuls,  £9,295 ;  pensions  to 
retired  ministers  and  consuls,  £11 ,486 ;  and  the  total  charge  of  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  service,  £113,989.*  Compare  these  charges 
with  similar  charges  in  the  first  of  the  preceding  tables  in  the  year  1829. 


•  Pari.  Paper,  No.  286,  Session  1822. 
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Almost  imperceptibly  to  ourselves,  we  are  drawn  through  the  different 
departments  of  our  undertaking  in  heraldic  order :  first,  we  explored 
the  Church  in  all  its  ramifications ;  next  the  revenues  of  the  Monarch ; 
afterwards  the  monarch's  chief  council,  and  his  representatives  in  the 
persons  of  his  ambassadors,  envoys  extraordinary,  and  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary ;  and  now  we  come  to  the  Aristocracy,  which,  according  to 
the  established  rules  of  precedency,  ought  to  follow  the  Clergy  and  the 
Crown. 

Before  entering  on  the  more  serious  details  of  our  present  subject,  ne 
cannot  help  pausing  a  moment,  on  the  threshold,  to  felicitate  ourselvce 
and  readers  on  the  triumphs  already  achieved  by  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge. Three  centuries  are  only  a  ;itep  in  the  histor}'  of  nations,  yet, 
widiin  that  period,  how  many  fictions  of  feudality  and  priestcraft  have 
been  diBsipatcd,  and  which  are  now  only  reverted  to  as  sources  of  amuse- 
ment, like  the  delusions  of  witchcraft  and  demonology.  Only  think  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  clergy,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  they 
enjoyed  almost  impunity  for  every  crime,  by  exemption  from  the  secular 
jurisdiction.  It  strikingly  demonstrates  the  influence  of  mind  over 
ignorance ;  for  ecclesiastics,  at  that  era,  as  much  excelled  the  laity  in 
mental  attainments  as  in  the  magnitude  of  their  possessions.  Such 
pre-eminence  is  either  lost  or  fast  disappearing:  in  science  and  in- 
formation they  are  manifestly  behind  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  their  moral  influence  is  insignificant ;  the  chief  advantages  they 
retain  are  their  revenues,  and  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  these  not 
being  founded  on  any  claim  of  right  or  social  utility,  public  conviction 
has  long  since  decreed  against  them,  and  the  general  verdict  waits  oolj 
to  be  carried  into  execution. 

Among  the  fictions  of  regality  the  most  preposterous  was  the  claim 
of  divine  rights  which  has  become  too  common  place  a  drollery  even  for 
mirth.  Still  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  that,  so  recently  as  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  this  dogma  had  many  disciples,  and  some  remains  of  this 
singular  faith  are  now  to  be  found.     An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
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>  «Kct  a  new  idol  in  ihe  pretentnong  of  le^timacj' :  but,  in  nn  age 
difcuegion.  imposturiv  mnuot  long-  maiijUin  il«  grotiDd,  and  this  wv* 
soon  trampled  under  foot.  Previously  to  the  iotttMlurtton  of  tfaie  idftla-' 
Cry,  the  English  had  shown  their  contempt  for  hereditary  rij^t  by  tbo 
transfer  of  Ihe  crown  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  French,  hy  theiP 
choice  of  a  patriot  king  in  the  person  of  Philip  i. ;  and  the  non-inter- 
ference of  the  European  powers  in  the  mighty  movement  of  1830  hw 
pat  ftR  everlaatinic  sea)  on  this  species  of  eecular  superstition. 

Let  us  next  advert  to  the  fictions  of  the  third  estate :  by  some  acd- 
dent  the  Eoglish  Aristocracy  have  contrived  to  retain  a  ffreater  propor- 
tion of  their  ancient  endowments  than  any  other  privileged  order  of  the 
community.  How  has  this  happened  1  We  shall  try  to  explain.  Firat, 
the  English  nobility  had  the  good  sense  to  give  np  in  time  a  portion  of 
their  more  revolting  nauqiationB.  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to 
preserve  entire,  in  a  more  palmy  state  of  enjoyment  and  for  a  longer 
term,  ihe  remainder,  than  any  similar  class  in  Europe.  Secondly,  at 
an  early  period  of  our  annals  they  ohtainetl  a  hold  on  popular  support, 
by  aiding  the  people  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  Lastly,  and  latterly,  they  have  con- 
trived— a  portion  of  them  at  least — to  delude  a  considentblo  nnmlti-r  of 
mpeTficial  but  influential  people  with  a  profession  of  liberal  principles, 
and  tn  persuade  them  tliat  there  is  between  them  a  community  of  object 
and  advantages.  However,  all  these  sources  of  influenre  are  losing 
their  power.  For  what  services  the  Aristocracy  ever  rendered  to  piiblia 
liberty  thev  have  long  since  been  paid  a  hundred-fold.  Their  pretext  of 
identity  of  interest  or  principle  witli  any  section  of  society  bus  been 
folly  expotied :  so  that  we  conclude  the  proper  period  has  arrived  for 
calling  upon  them  to  produce  the  charter  of  the  iramnnities  they  still 
retain,  like  other  privileged  classes,  they  have  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render some  of  their  pretensions,  and  the  era,  we  apprehend,  has  ar- 
rived when  they  must  prepare  to  surrender  a  great  deal  more. 

There  was  a  time,  as  every  body  knows,  when  lords  were  petty 
kings  on  their  domains,  lliey  had  their  dungeon-castles,  in  which  they 
could,  at  their  own  arbitrary  will,  torture,  imprison,  and  even  execute, 
their  fellow-creatures.  They  could,  when  it  suited  their  sovereign 
pleasure,  sally  forth  on  the  public  highways,  and,  with  impunity,  rob 
and  maltreat  whatever  luckless  traveller  they  happened  to  meet.  They 
had  even  immonities  still  more  revolting  to  human  feeling.  One,  it 
is  troe,  can  hardly  bring  the  mind  to  beUeve  that  such  monstrous  usages 
as  those  which  gave  rise  to  borough- English  and  child-wit  ever  ejc- 
iited  ;  yet  that  they  did  is  unquestionable,  and  the  memorials  of  thosd 
customs,  subsisting  in  the  borough  of  Stafford,  in  the  county  of  I^sex, 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  place  the  fact  beyond  dispute.  By  the 
former  usage,  the  lord  claimed  the  trifling  perquisite,  on  the  orrasion 
of  a  marriage  on  his  estate,  of  sleeping  the  lirst  night  with  the  bride  ; 
and  the  letter  designates  a  penalty  which  a  woman  had  to  pay  who  hail 
suEfered  herself  to  be  hegolteu  with  child  witliout  the  lord's  {lermission. 
'Hiaak  heaven  our  soigncurK  have  abiiied  something  of  their  ancient 
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privil^ee  ;  Blill  the  bare  knowledge  that  Buch  luageB  once  exiated— Ihw 
tfaey  are  aiBociated  witli  the  name — is  snfiicient  to  make  the  mere  tiile« 
of  lord,  baroa,  and  duke,  an  offence^an  insult  to  human  leeaoa — an 
abomination — which  modem  and  civilized  Europe  ought  no  longer  » 
tolerate. 

Having  adverted  to  a  few  of  the  ancient  iniposturei  and  nBurpatiMii, 
chiedy  to  show  to  what  a  depth  of  degradation  human  nature  maj  b« 
reduced,  we  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  immunitlea  and  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  Aristocracy,  and  which  tbey  have  been  enabled  to  ax- 
r<^ate  and  maintain  by  a  monopoly  of  political  power.  It  ia  a  subject 
of  vast  importance,  and  one,  we  believe,  when  fairly  placed  before  oar 
countrymen,  about  which  there  will  hardly  exist  diversity  of  opinion. 

In  contemplating  the  Eng^lish  govemroont,  one  peculiar  feature  may 
be  remarked  in  every  branch  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity:  in  each 
branch  there  is  an  entire  departure  from  the  orig^inal  object  of  its  institD- 
tion.  In  the  orcleBiastical  state,  no  such  thing  as  clerical  einecnnati 
was  formerly  known ;  every  order  had  some  duties  to  discharge,  tta 
which  they  received  their  incomes :  but  now  we  find  that  the  episcopal, 
dignified,  and  one-third  of  the  parochial  clergy  receive  four  or  rivt 
uiLLioNs  annually,  for  which  it  is  hard  to  wiy  any  Bervice  whatever  is 
rendered  to  society.  The  House  of  Commons,  ori^naliy  intended  la 
represent  the  property,  iutelli^nce.  and  population  of  the  »tat«,  hi* 
become  the  mere  organ  of  the  Aristocracy;  who,  according' to  tha 
constitution,  ought  not  to  have  the  least  influence  over  its  deliberstira*^ 
The  executive  exiubils  a  similar  dereliction,  from  its  civil  and  inilitBfy 
,  duties :  and,  lastly,  in  the  House  of  Peers  we  find  a  similar  revoiotiim ; 
the  dukee,  earls,  barons,  and  different  classes  of  which  this  order 
consists,  had  all,  formerly,  as  their  names  imply,  important  dutiea  lo 
discharge  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  object  of  reform  is  not  to  destroy  the  established  church,  pall 
down  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  nor  invade  the  rights  of  die 
Crown ;  but  to  restore,  as  far  as  the  altered  state  of  society  will  allow, 
those  different  orders  to  the  exercise  of  their  legidmate  authority. 

Of  the  different  innovations  on  the  ancient  system,  there  is  none 
more  flagrant  than  that  on  the  Aristocracy :  it  has  swallowed  np  not 
only  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  bat 
also  the  immunities  of  the  chureh.  At  no  former  period  of  histoij 
was  the  power  of  tlie  Aristocracy  so  absolute,  nor  did  they  mjoy  a 
tithe  of  their  present  a<lvBntagefl.  During  the  Norman  Kings,  and  the 
first  kings  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  down  to  the  passing  of  Mayna 
Cha,Tta,  though  the  power  of  tbe  Crown,  in  many  instascea.  proved 
but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the  barons,  yet,  when 
united  with  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  it  was  at  all  times  able  to  set 
some  bounds  to  their  authority.  After  the  passing  of  the  Gnat 
Charter,  the  growth  of  manufiictnres,  and  tbe  difl'usion  of  koowledgs 
among  the  people,  ^ve  rise  to  the  Commons.  This  order,  onknown 
to  the  preceding  period,  gradually  rose  into  great  importance,  and 
ultimately  became  able  not  only  tu  proscribe  bounds  to  the  Aristocracy, 
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ht  aiao  to  the  Monnrch.  Under  the  tyraany  of  tho  Stuarts,  the 
Dmons  brought  one  monarch  t«  the  block,  and  aboliahed  the  House 
of  Peers.  But  its  ascendancy  nog  of  short  duration.  The  return  of 
Charles  II. — the  reslorutios  of  the  rotten  borougrha,  tvhich  had  been 
Struck  oat  of  the  representation  during  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell, 
to  the  right  of  returning^  members  of  parliament,^ the  introduction  of 
inrliamcentary  corruption  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — more  systema- 
tically and  openly  practised  under  WUliam  III.  and  perfected  under  the 
administration  of  Walpole,  in  the  reign  of  George  II. — completely 
annihilated  the  powers  of  the  Commons,  and  gaTe  to  the  Aristocracy 
its  nnrontTDlied  and  irresponsible  ascendancy. 

Havini^  obtained  the  power,  the  Aristocracy  has  exercised  it  as  un- 
controlled power  usually  is  exercised,  namely,  solely  for  their  own 
advastage :  they  have  rid  themselves  of  what  duties  were  anciently 
annexed  to  their  order,  and  monopolized  nearly  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  society. 

The  ancient  nobility  had  not  only  to  provide  a  sufficient  military  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  but  they  had  also  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  coining  of  money,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
internal  government  of  the  country  committed  to  their  care.'  On 
these  conditions,  their  estates  were  originally  granted.  Their  estates 
continue  in  their  hands;  but  as  to  the  duties  annexed,  they  have  placed 
them  on  the  shoulders  of  other  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  the 
Commons  now,  who  either  discharge,  or  pay  for  being  discharged,  all 
the  duties  of  the  state.  If  we  only  examine  the  list  of  ta.\eH,  as  we 
shortly  intend  to  do,  we  shall  find  that  the  aristocracy  have,  compara- 
tively, exempted  themselves  from  impost,  while  the  burthen  falls  exclu- 
sively on  the  people.  The  duties  imposed  by  the  corri-lawi  are  a  tax 
paid  directly  for  the  support  of  this  order  ;  while,  with  the  exception  of 
the  land-tax,  a  triding  impost,  all  other  duties,  the  assessetl  taxes, 
excise,  customs,  stamps,  post-office  duties,  fall  with  disproportionate 
weight  on  the  middling  and  working  classes,  and  scarcely  touch  the 
massive  incomes  of  the  nobility. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  esils  resulting  from  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  aristocracy.  Instead  of  bearing  the  burthen  of  taxation,  which, 
in  fact,  is  the  original  tenure  on  which  they  acquired  their  estates,  they 
have  laid  it  on  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  and  oppressive. 
The  comforts  of  one  class  ought  never  to  be  encroached  upon,  while 
another  class  reniains  in  the  enjoyment  of  redundant  luxuries.  It  is 
the  legitimate  object  of  good  government  to  prevent  the  exlreroes  of 
wealtli  and  indigence,  and  diffuse  equally,  through  all  classes,  the 
bounties  of  nature.  But  the  system  of  the  constitution -mongers  is  the 
reverse  of  this  principle.  It  weighs  chiefly  on  waul  and  penurj- ;  it 
tramples  on  those  already  depressed ;  and  crushes,  almost  to  annihilation, 
the  most  useful  classes,  by  the  unceasing  levy  of  its  imposts. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  investigate  the  utility  and  origin  of  an  here- 
ditary privileged  class.  It  is,  no  douht,  a  questionable  supposition — 
not  supported  at  least  by  the  cotemporary  illustration  of  many  noUe 
families — that  wisdom  and  fitness  for  the  administration  of  natioDal 
affairs  are  inheritable  endowments.  Besides  which,  men  seldom  take 
pains  to  cultivate  superfluous  acquirements ;  consequently,  it  it  a  strong 
objection  to  hereditary  honours,  that  those  bom  to  them  have  no 
necessity  for  cultivating  the  virtues  by  which,  perhaps,  they  were  oii- 
ginally  acquired.  A  principal  motive  for  the  institution  of  heredituy 
rights  has  ceased  to  be  c^  weight.  Originally  it  was  intended  to  guaid 
against  disputed  successions,  and  prevent  the  division  of  powers  owiontitl 
to  the  security  of  communities  and  property.  But  the  introduction  of 
the  elective  and  representative  principle  in  governments,  the  more  gene* 
ral  diffusion  of  intelligence,  of  habits  of  order,  of  respect  for  individoal 
claims,  has  rendered  these  precautions  no  longer  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  social  institutions.  leaving,  however,  the  general  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice,  categorically,  the  real 
and  practical  grievances  entailed  on  the  commons  of  England,  by  the 
advantages  and  immunities  of  the  Aristocracy. 

1. — RIGHT    OF    PRIMOGENITURE    AND    ENTAILS. 

For  the  last  ten  years  a  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said,  and 
justly  too,  on  the  evils  of  monopolies ;  but  hardly  any  one  has  touched 
upon  the  monopoly  of  land.  Many,  even  of  the  Aristocracy,  have  been 
zealous  and  persevering  in  their  endeavours  to  establish  unrestricted 
freedom  in  commerce ;  they  perceived  the  advantages  of  liberty  in  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  but  they  have  been  indifferent  or  silent  on 
the  advantages  of  liberty  in  the  exchange  of  tlic  soil.  Yet,  what  is 
the  right  of  primogeniture  and  the  law  of  entail,  but  a  monopoly  as 
grievous  and  pernicious  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  East-Indie 
Company  ?  What  right  had  an  assembly  of  half-civilized  men,  some 
five  hundred  years  ago,  to  tie  up  the  great  estates  of  the  country  in 
perpetuity ;  to  enact  that,  whatever  changes  of  society  might  intervene, 
they  should  never  be  subdivided,  nor  severed,  from  their  lineal  heirs  as 
long  as  they  endured  ?  Was  not  this  creating  a  monopoly  ?  Did  it 
not  interpose  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  sale  and  division  of  property — 
keep  up  the  price  of  land  to  an  artificial  height — impede  fair  compe- 
tition— limit  the  market  of  buyers — and  impose  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  sell  ? 

Moreover,  the  statute  De  donis,  or  of  "  Great  Men,"  as  it  is  fire- 
quently  called,  perpetuated  a  landed  interest;  that  is,  an  order  of 
men  with  interests  distinct  from  those  of  the  community,  and  who* 
armed  with  the  power  of  the  state,  have  been  able  to  treat  with  special 
favour  their  peculiar  class,  by  imposing  upon  it  lighter  burthens,  by 
protecting  it  from  competition,  and  other  expedients  which  tended 
directly  to  their  own  greatness  and  emolument  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
general  welfare. 
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Tha  motiTes  which  originated  ihia  foudnl  inBtitution,  as  before  ob- 
Bwred,  hftve,  in  preat  part,  cesBed  to  exist.  In  the  disoi'derly  era  of 
Edward  1.  ihe  right  of  the  first  born  l«  the  undivided  possession  of 
his  ancestor  was  a  law  of  peace;  nnd,  by  coneohdating  indisputably  the 
power  which  the  entire  property  gnve  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person, 
it  was  a  lav>  of  Sfcuritij.  To  divide  the  inheritance  was  to  ruin  it, 
and  to  expose  the  dwellers  upon  it,  who  depended  on  the  proprietor  for 
protection,  to  be  oppressed  and  swallowed  up  in  tha  desolating  incur- 
sions of  neighbouring-  and  ferocious  rivals.  Id  the  existing  state  of 
soeiety  no  such  pretexts  can  be  urged.  The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
enjoy  personal  security,  and  the  owner  of  a  single  acre  of  land  is  as 
secui*  in  the  enjoyment  as  the  owner  of  100.000.  The  right  of  primo- 
geniture, however,  still  Gubsists ;  and  as,  of  all  institutions,  it  is  the 
most  adapted  to  Hatter  the  pride  of  great  families,  it  will  be  tenaciously 
apheld  by  the  Aristocracy.  In  other  respects  it  is  an  unmixed  evil ; 
it  is  eTen  injurious  to  the  real  interests  of  the  landowners;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  a  numerous  family  than  a  right 
which,  in  order  to  "  enrich  one,  beggars  all  the  rest  of  the  children; " 
and  reduces  them  to  the  alternative  of  obtaining  subsistence  either  as 
mendicants  or  depredators  on  the  bounty  and  involuntary  contributiona 
of  the  community. 

Tlie  same  reDsoning  applies  to  ektails,  which  are  the  natural 
c«Dfierjuence  of  primogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to  preserve  the 
lineal  succession  of  which  primogeniture  first  gave  the  idea,  and  to 
binder  any  part  of  the  origiuiU  patrimony  from  being  conveyed  out  of 
the  proposed  line,  either  by  gift,  devise,  or  alienation,  either  bv  the 
folly  or  by  tlie  misfortune  of  any  of  its  successive  possessors.  When 
great  landed  estates  were  a  sort  of  principahty,  such  curtailed  inbe- 
ritances  might  not  be  indetensihle.  Uke  what  are  called  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  some  communities,  they  might  ircquently  hinder  the 
security  of  thousands  from  being  endangered  by  the  incapacity  or 
extravagance  of  one  man.  But,  in  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  when 
property  is  so  well  secured,  when  small  as  well  as  great  estates  derive 
their  security  irom  inviolable  laws,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
such  defensive  restrictions.  They  are  founded  upon  the  most  absurd  of 
all  suppositions,  the  aupposition  that  every  successive  generation  of  men 
have  not  an  equal  right  to  the  earth  and  to  all  thai  it  possesses  ;  but 
that  the  property  of  the  present  generation  should  be  fettered  and 
regulated  by  barbarians,  who  died  centuries  ago.  Entails,  however, 
are  still  respected  in  England ;  and  it  is  only  in  particular  cases, 
by  means  of  legal  fictions,  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
and  new  views  of  social  expediency,  that  estates  tied  up  by  them  can 
be  alienated.*  They  are  deemed  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  enjoyment  of  political  power, 
honour,  dignities,  and  offices ;  having  usurped  many  advantages  over 
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their  fellow  citiwiis,  lest  their  poverty  should  render  them  ridiciikNis, 
it  is  thought  reasonable  that  they  should  have  others.  It  is,  however, 
an  oppressive  and  indefensible  grievance.  In  the  present  state  of  aodeCj 
there  is  no  utility  in  guaranteeing  to  particular  families  the  perpetml 
enjo3rment  of  vast  masses  of  property — that  this  property  ahidl  not  be 
liable  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life — that  it  shall  not,  like  penooal 
estates,  either  be  devisable  or  saleable — and  that  all,  except  membew 
of  the  privileged  order,  shall  be  irrevocably  interdicted  firmn  ever  bi- 
coming  proprietors  of  the  soil — of  that  soil  which  is  the  oomnuMi 
inheritance  of  the  whole  community. 

Other  evils  result  from  this  feudal  institution.  Primogeniture  en- 
riches one,  and  leaves  all  the  other  members  of  a  family  deetitals. 
Hence  they  are  thrown,  like  mendicants,  on  the  public  for  sapporii 
but  they  are  unlike  mendicants  in  this — that  the  public  has  no  optioe, 
whether  they  will  support  them  or  not.  The  Aristocracy,  usurping  the 
power  of  the  state,  have  the  means,  under  various  pretexts,  of  extorting, 
for  the  junior  branches  of  their  families,  a  forced  subsistence.  Tb^ 
patronize  a  ponderous  and  sinecure  church-establishment ;  they  wage 
long  and  unnecessary  wars,  to  create  employments  in  the  army  and 
navy ;  they  conquer  and  retain  useless  colonies ;  they  set  on  foot  ex- 
pensive missions  of  diplomacy,  and  keep  an  ambassador  or  consul,  and 
ofiten  both,  at  almost  every  petty  state  and  every  petty  port  in  tht 
world;  they  create  offices  without  duties,  grant  unmerited  pen- 
sions, keep  up  unnecessary  places  in  the  royal  household,  in  the  adau- 
ralty,  the  treasury,  the  customs,  excise,  courts  of  law,  and  eveiy 
department  of  the  public  administration :  by  these,  and  other  expedients, 
the  junior  as  well  as  elder  branches  of  the  great  families  are  9mptf 
provided  for  out  of  the  taxes.  They  live  in  profusion  and  luxury ;  and 
those  by  whom  they  are  maintained  alone  subsist  in  indigence  and 
privation. 

It  is  only  in  the  less  civilized  states  of  Europe,  in  Hung^ary,  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  Russia,  that  primogeniture  is  retained.  Countries  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  political  regeneration  have  abolished  this  remnant  of 
feudality,  and  introduced  the  law  of  equal  partibility.  The  happj 
effects  of  this  reform  are  visible  in  the  condition  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands ;  in  the  greater  harmony  subsisting  among  the  difiBsient 
classes  of  society — ^in  the  absence  of  the  miserable  jealousy  and 
exclusiveness  that  embitter  domestic  intercourse  in  England — in  the 
public  spirit,  unanimity,  and  personal  independence  of  the  inhabitants, 
produced,  no  doubt,  by  a  conviction  of  common  interests,  reciprocal 
obligations,  and  the  equal  participation  in  all  the  advantages  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  social  state. 

11. — PRIVILEGES    OF    PEERS. 

There  are  some  other  laws  originating  in  the  same  aristocratic  spirit, 
and  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  similar  exclusive  privileges  as  those 
described  in  the  last  section.     Such  are  the  Insolvent  Laws.     Lest  the 
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dignity  of  a  peer  aiiould  be  violated,  his  person  is  privileged  from  arreet 
for  debt.  Why  should  this  be  tolerated  ?  He  ia  not  ostetisilily  emtrueted 
with  representative  fuDCtions,  like  the  meiubeni  of  the  lower  house. 
He  represents  only  himself,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixteen  peers  of 
Scotland  and  the  twenty-eight  peers  of  Ireland.  Why,  then,  should  his 
person  be  protected  from  imprisonment,  if  he  is  so  inexcusably  improvi- 
dent, with  nil  the  advantages  he  enjoys,  as  to  incur  debts  he  cannot 
pay?  A  Scotch  peer,  though  not  one  of  those  sitting  in  parliament, 
is  privileged  from  arrest,  as  appears  from  the  case  of  Lord  Mordington. 
This  lord,  who  was  a  Scotch  peer,  but  not  one  of  those  who  sttt  in 
parliament,  being  arrested,  moved  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  be 
discharged,  as  being  entitled,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  to  all  the  privileges 
of  a  peer  of  Great  Britain;  and  prayed  an  attachment  against  the 
bailiff;  when  a  rule  was  granted  to  show  cause.  Upon  this,  the  bailiff 
made  an  affidavit  that,  when  he  arrested  the  said  lord,  he  was  so  mean 
in  hi»  apparel,  as  having  a  worn-out  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  dirty  shirt 
on,  and  but  sixteen  pence  in  his  pocket,  he  could  not  suppose  him  to 
ba  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  and,  therefore,  through  inailvertenCT, 
wrested  him.  The  Court  diseharged  the  lord,  and  made  the  bailiff  ask 
pardon. 

A  peer,  sitting  in  judgment,  is  not  required  to  give  his  rerdirt  upon 
oath,  like  a  commoner,  but  upon  his  konoar.  What  a  stigma  on  the 
otiier  classes  of  the  community !  Just  as  if  a  peer  alone  had  Aonour, 
and  !ill  others  were  base  perfidious  slaves,  from  whom  truth  could 
only  be  extorted  when  they  had  been  forced  into  the  presence  of 
their  Creator. 

A  member  of  the  lower  house  is  the  deputy  or  representative  of 
other;:,  and  cannot  delegate  his  powers,  but  a  peer  represents  only 
himself,  and  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any  question,  even  though  ho  has 
never  been  present  to  discuss  its  merits. 

If  a  thief  breaks  into  a  church,  and  steals  the  surplus  or  cushion,  it 
ii  not  Uke  stealing  a  ledger  or  cash-box  from  a  shop  or  counting-house 
— it  is  tacrilcge.  If  a  man  scandalizes  a  peer,  by  speaking  e\'il  of  him, 
it  ia  not  common  scandal,  it  is  scandalum  magnatum,  that  is,  great 

mdal,  subjecting  the  offender  to  indefinite  punishment. 

If  a  peer  jobs  in  the  funds,  as  many  of  them  do  ;  or  if  he  gets  up 

ibble  companies,  as  some  of  them  have  done,  to  dupe  credulous  people ; 

id  if  he  involves  himself  in  debt  by  these  fraudulent  practices,  you 
cannot  imprison  him  to  enforce  payment ;  neither  can  you  make  him  a 
bankrupt,  and  sequestrate  his  estates.  The  property  of  a  peer,  tike  his 
person,  has  a  t^i(;iiily  about  it,  and  must  not  be  violated.  You  may 
knock  down  Nathan  Rothschild,  though  he  i^  a  very  rich  man,  or  a 
.worshipful  alderman,  or  even  a  right  honourable  lord  mayor,  and  the 
will  only  charge  you  a  few  shillings  for  the  liberty  you  have 
but,  if  you  knock  down  a  peer,  though  he  is  ever  so  insolent, 
h  is  almost  as  bad  as  murder. 

Peers  being  great  landowners,  therefore,  land,  as  well  as  their 
'persons,  enjoys  immunities  which  do  not  attach  to  chattel  property. 
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A  noble  lord  may  run  into  as  much  debt  as  he  pleases,  and  then, 
with  impunity,  defraud  all  his  creditors.  He  may  live  in  the  utmost 
profusion ;  he  may  borrow  money  to  support  his  extravagance,  or  for 
providing  portions  for  younger  children,  making  the  most  solemn 
promises,  or  even  giving  his  written  engagement  to  repay  it ;  or  he^ 
may  raise  loans,  and  with  these  loans  buy  houses  and  land,  and  when 
he  dies  leave  the  houses  and  land  purchased  with  this  borrowed  money 
to  whom  he  pleases :  and  in  all  these  cases  the  lenders  who  have  trusted 
to  the  honour  of  a  peer  have  no  power  to  touch  a  shilling  worth  of  his 
real  estates. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  privileges  of  peers ;  we  shall  proceed  to  illus- 
trate other  results  of  aristocratic  legislation. 


III. — INJUSTICE   OF    ARISTOCRATIC   TAXATION. 

Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  incontestably  the  necessity  of  the 
different  interests  in  society  being  represented  in  the  general  govern- 
ment than  the  course  of  fiscal  legislation.  The  political  power  of  the 
state  we  need  not  repeat  nor  explain  is,  in  this  country,  consolidated  in 
the  aristocracy.  If  we  only  glance  at  public  burthens  we  shall  see  with 
what  admirable  adriotness  they  have  been  distributed,  so  as  to  press  as 
lightly  as  possible  on  those  who  imposed  them,  and  with  disproportionate 
weight  on  those  who  had  no  share  in  their  imposition.  Does  not  this 
show  better  than  all  the  general  reasoning  in  the  world  the  utility  of 
universal  representation ;  otherwise,  whatever  interest  is  unprotected 
will  assuredly  be  sacrificed,  and  this  injustice  will  be  perpetuated  by  the 
dominant  party,  however  exalted  this  dominant  party  may  be  by 
birth,  by  station,  by  education,  by  wealth,  or  other  adventitious  circum- 
stance. 

Let  us  appeal  to  facts  in  illustration  of  this  principle.  The  landed 
interest  is  the  primary  interest  of  the  Aristocracy ;  whatever  tends  to 
enhance  the  value  of  land  or  its  produce  tends  directly  to  augment  their 
incomes.  Hence,  their  leading  policy  has  been  to  protect  agriculture, 
to  encourage  husbandry,  by  abstaining  from  burthening  it  wiUi  imposts, 
to  impose  no  additional  tax  on  land,  and  above  all  things  to  secure  the 
home  market  against  competition  from  abroad.  For  this  latter  purpose 
they  have  passed  laws  the  most  unjust  and  outrageous ;  the  importation 
of  some  articles  they  have  absolutely  prohibited;  others  they  have 
loaded  with  heavy  duties ;  so  tbat  they  have  been  able  to  sell  their  own 
produce  at  a  monopoly  price. 

The  foUowing  list  of  articles  of  foreign  production,  and  the  import 
duties  to  which  they  are  subject,  will  show  to  what  extent  the  land- 
owners have  availed  themselves  of  political  power  to  promote  their  own 
interests,  by  excluding  foreign  competition. 

£    5.   d. 

Bacon,  per  cwt.    •• 1     8     0 

Beer,  per  thirty-two  gallons  •• 2  13     0 

Butter,  per  ewt. 1     0    0 
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£      S,    d. 

Bristles,  not  sorted,  per  lb. 0    0  3 

Bristles,  sorted     0     0  4 

Cider,  per  ton 21   10  0 

Cheese,  per  cwt. 0  10  6 

Cucumbers,  ad  valorem •  • . . .  20     0  0 

Eggs,  for  every  120     0     0  10 

Hay,  per  load ••••  1     4  0 

Hair,  cows  and  oxen,  per  cwt.    0     2  6 

Hair-powder,  per  cwt. 9  15  0 

Hops,  per  cwt. • 8  11  0 

Hemp-seed,  per  quarter  • ••...  2     0  0 

Hemp,  undressed,  per  cwt. •••• 0     4  6 

Lard,  per  cwt. 0     8  6 

Madder,  per  cwt. 0     6  0 

Mules  and  asses,  each* •• •••  0  10  6 

Horses,  each     ••••••• •••  1     0  0 

Oil,  rape  and  linseed,  per  ton 39  18  0 

Peas,  per  bushel 0     7  6 

Perry,  per  ton  •••  • • 22  13  8 

Potatoes,  per  cwt • 0     2  0 

Seeds,  clover,  hay,  &c.    1     0  0 

Spirits,  foreign,  per  gallon  (I.  M.)  •  •  •  •  1     2  6 

Rum,  per  gallon 0     8  6 

Tallow,  per  cwt. 0     3  2 

Tares,  per  quarter    0  10  0 

Timber,  per  load 2  15  0 

Wheat  16s.  5d,  a  quarter  to  Is.  according  as  the  price  rises  from 
61s.  to  70s.  a  quarter. 

Barley  13s.  lOd,  a  quarter  to  Is.  according  as  the  price  rises,  from 
d2s.  to  40s.  a  quarter. 

«    Oats  10s.  9(f.  a  quarter  to  Is.  according  as  the  price  rises  from  24s. 
to  31s.  a  quarter. 

.    Beef,  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  sheep,  and  swine  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported, by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  117. 

While  the  landowners  have  been  strenuously  exerting  themselves  to 
close,  hermetically,  if  possible,  the  home  market  against  foreign  agri* 
cultural  produce,  they  have,  with  admirable  consistency  of  policy,  been, 
at  the  same  time,  endeavouring  to  throw  it  wide  open  for  the  admission 
of  foreign  manufactures.  This  places  their  conduct  in  a  most  con- 
spicuous light.  Surely,  if  a  free  trade  in  manufactures  was  for  the 
tenefit  of  the  community,  so  was  a  free  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
•oiL  But,  then,  our  feudal  Solons  do  not  deal  in  cotton,  nor  silk,  nor 
'hardwares;  they  are  only  dealers  in  com,  and  that  makes  all  the 
difiference. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  problem  to  ascertain  the  annual  burthen  imposed  on 
the  community  by  the  corn-tax.  It  appears,  from  the  resolutions  submitted 
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to  the  House  of  Conunons  laet  Bessioa,  by  Lord  Milton,  that  the  BVenE« 
price  of  wheat  ia  this  country,  in  the  year  ending  February,  1830,  hid 
been  64s.  2d.  per  quuter.  The  average  price  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America,  during  the  same  period,  had  been  46s.  Zd,  per  quarter. 
Now,  if  there  were  no  restricUonH  on  the  importation  of  com,  the  pries 
in  Englnod  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  Poland  or  in  the  United 
States ;  but,  in  coneequence  of  the  boroughmongers'  tax,  the  price  u 
about  20$.  per  quarter  Iiigher:  ho  that,  if  the  annual  consumption  of 
com  by  the  conuounily  be  48  millions  of  quarters,  they  pay  exactly 
so  many  poundii  additional,  in  order  to  swell  the  Tents  of  the  laod- 

A  ta.\  upon  bread  is  the  most  oppreesive  and  unjust  tliat  could  be 
imposed  on  the  industrious  classes.  A  man  with  £50  a  year  ronsumea, 
individually,  as  much  bread  as  a  man  with  £50,000,  and,  consequently, 
sustains  as  great  an  annual  loss  by  the  artificial  enhancement  of  ill 
price.  All  taxes  on  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  fall  in  the  same 
disproportionate  manner.  Tbey  are  like  a  fixed  per  centage  on 
income,  levied  indiscriminately  on  every  person,  without  regard  to 
large  or  small  revenues.  Sugar,  tea,  and  malt  are  articles  of  general 
use;  and  the  labourer  and  artisan  contribute  exactly  in  the  same 
proportion  as  a  lord  on  their  individual  consumption  of  those  commoditief. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  duties  of  this  description  the  Aristocracy  have  always 
ahowQ  a  niai4ied  partiality:  the  excise,  it  is  known,  being  the  most 
productive  branch  of  the  revcaoc.  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  say  tl^t  the  h^ 
price  of  labour  in  England  was  chie£y  from  the  excise  ;  three-fifths  of 
the  wages  of  a  poor  man  passing  into  the  exchequer.  But  no  such 
proportion  of  the  incomes  of  the  Aristocracy  flow  into  tlie  public 
treasury. 

Yet  it  ia  the  incomes  of  the  landed  interest,  as  we  shall  briefly 
illustrate,  which  form  the  most  legitimate  and  uiwxceplionable  fund  for 
taxation.  A  person  who  empkiya  himself  in  making  a  pair  of  shoes 
or  inexpressibles  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  leather  or  cloth 
beyond  the  price  of  his  labour.  Land,  however,  is  a  more  profitable 
materia]  to  work  upon ;  yielding  not  only  a  produce  adequate  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  ita  culture,  but  also  a  surplus :  and  this  sarptug 
constituteu  the  landlord's  rent.  But  the  soil  of  every  country  belongs 
to  the  people ;  consequently,  the  rent  or  surplus  revenue  it  yields  is 
not  so  much  the  property  of  a  particular  class  of  individuals  as  of  the 
whole  community.  It  follows  that  the  landowners  are  only  so  many 
pensioners  or  siuecurists,  paid  out  of  a  revenue  which  originally  con- 
stituted the  sole  fund  out  of  which  all  the  exigencies  of  state  were  pro- 
vided. Instead  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Soil"  taxing  every  article  w« 
eat  and  drink,  and  impeding,  with  vexaiious  imposts,  every  operation 
of  industry,  they  ought  to  have  laid  a  direct  tax  on  rent,  which  wouM 
hare  heen  easily  and  economically  collected.  They  hare  acted  quiu 
the  revcrGe.  Tlie  Land-Tax  continues  to  be  leried  el  this  day  according 
to  the  defective  valuation  in  the  reign  of  William  III. ;  and, 
it  was  made  perpetual  at  4s.  in  the  pound  on  the  inadequate  ft 
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the  rental  at  the  Reroludon.  In  Franc©  the  foneier,  or  land-tax, 
unounia  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  annual  revenue;'  in  England  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  sixtieth  part.  The  proportion  of  our  excise,  cus- 
lom,  and  aaeessed  taxes  to  eitnilar  taxes  in  France,  is  as  forty-live  to 
twenty ;  while  the  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  former  to 
that  of  the  latter  is  as  three  to  two. 

Need  we  say  anything  further  to  illustrnte  the  tendency  of  aristo- 
cratic taxation,  or  the  selfiih  purposes  to  which  the  political  power  of 
the  Oligarchy  lias  been  perverted  ?  Yes,  we  shall  briefly  ndd  a  few 
i«>Te  facts. 

When  the  income-tax  was  imposed, 
op  by  the  Whigs,  in  1806,  lands  and  t< 
in  the.  pound.  Precisely  the  same  : 
arising  from  professions,  trade,  or  other  vocation.  Thus  n*as  ns  heavy 
a  tax  levied  on  revenue  not  worth  five  years'  purchase  as  on  revenue 
worth  thirty  years'  purchase ;  in  other  words,  the  tax  was  tix  times 
heavier  on  the  industrious  than  on  the  unprwiuctive  classes  of  the  rom- 
monity.  A  merchant,  attorney,  tradesman,  or  shopkeeper,  whose  in- 
Gwne  depended  entirely  on  his  personal  exertions — which  ceased  at  his 
death — and  by  savings  from  which  he  could  alone  make  a  provision  for 
his  children  after  his  decease,  was  taxed  six  times  to  the  amount  of  the 
landowner,  by  whom  the  burthen  was  imposed— whose  property  n-as 
entailed,  and  protected  from  all  liability  for  debts  however  extravagantly 
incurred. 

If  the  Boioughmongeis  ever  charge  themselves  with  any  burthens 
ibey  are  always  prompt  to  get  rid  of  them  the  first  opportunity,  though 
they  touch  them  ever  so  lightly,  and  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
their  own  infatuated  measures.  Thus,  immediately  after  the  peace, 
before  any  reduction  in  the  public  establishmeDts,  or  in  the  amount  of 
the  monstrous  debt  they  had  contracted,  the  income-tax  was  abolished. 
Again,  the  duty  on  horses  employed  in  husbandry  has  been  long  since 
repealed,  but  the  mall-lax  is  still  continued,  and  the  beer-duty — -the 
most  unfair  and  oppressive  of  all  duties — was  only  repealed  last  session 
of  parliament. 

From  some  duties  the  peerage  is  exempted  altogether.  A  lord  of 
parliament  sends  and  receives  all  letters  free  of  postage  ;  he  usually 
franks  the  letters  of  all  his  relatives  and  frienda ;  he  enjoys,  also,  the 
privilege  of  sending  a  lelter  from  London  by  the  post  on  Sundai/ — a 
sort  of  sabbath -breaking  which  would  be  considered  impiety  or  perliops 
blasphemy  in  another  person. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  the  whole  roll  of  taxes,  to  show 
how  indulgent  our  legislators  have  been  to  themselves  and  how  unjust 
towards  the  rest  of  iho  community.  If  a  lord  by  inheritance  succeed 
to  an  estate  worth  £100,000,  he  has  not  a.  shilling  to  pay  to  ^vem- 
ment.  If  a  rich  merchant  dies,  and  bequeaths  as  much  to  his  children, 
tlley  ore  taxed  to  the  amount  uf  £1500,  or,  if  there  is  no  will,   t 
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amount  of  £2250.  If  a  poor  man  buys  a  cottage  for  £10,  he  has  IQt. 
or  one-twentieth  part  of  die  purchase-money,  to  pay  for  a  conveyance. 
If  a  nobleman  buys  an  estate  worth  £50,000  the  stamp-dn^  ia  obIt 
one-huDdred-and-eleventh  part  of  the  purchase-money,  or  x450«  A 
aimilarly  unequal  tax  is  incurred  in  borrowing  small  sums  on  boal 
or  mortgage,  while  special  favour  is  shown  to  those  who  bonoir 
large  sums.  If  a  man  has  eight  windows  in  his  house  he  is  nseoawd 
16s.  6d. ;  if  he  has  one  more  he  is  charged  4s.  6d,  for  it.  If  a  lord 
has  180  windows  he  is  charged  £46 : 1 1 :  3 ;  and  if  he  has  one  more  he 
is  charged  only  Is.  6d. ;  and  he  may  have  as  many  more  additiontl 
windows  as  he  pleases  at  the  same  low  rate  of  assessment.  If  a  poor 
man's  horse,  or  his  ass,  passes  through  a  toll-bar  there  is  something  to 
pay,  of  course ;  but  if  a  lord's  horse  passes  through,  provided  it  is  em<^ 
ployed  on  the  lord's  land,  there  is  nothing  to  pay.  If  a  cart  pnnira 
through  a  toll-bar,  loaded  with  furniture  or  merchandize,  there  is  some- 
thing to  pay  for  the  cart,  and  something  extra  to  pay  according  as  the 
wheels  are  broad  or  narrow ;  but  if  the  cart  is  loaded  with  manure  ibr 
his  lordship's  estate  the  cart  is  free,  and  the  wheels  maybe  any  breadth 
the  owner  pleases  without  liability  to  extra  charges.  If  a  poor  man 
refreshes  himself  with  a  glass  of  spirits  (though  beer  would  be  better 
for  his  health  and  pocket)  he  is  taxed  seventy  per  cent. ;  but  if  he 
takes  a  glass  of  wine,  which  is  a  lord's  drink,  he  is  only  taxed  seventeen 
per  cent.  Lords  do  not  smoke,  though  they  sometimes  chew,  therefbfe, 
a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  is  a  poor  man's  luxury,  is  taxed  400  per  cent. 
^If  a  poor  servant-girl  advertises  for  a  place  of  all  work  she  is  taxed 
3s.  6d. ;  if  a  lord  advertises  the  sale  of  an  estate  he  pays  no  more. 
The  house-tax  falls  heavily  on  the  industrious  tradesman,  but  lightly 
on  the  lord  and  esquire  ;  the  former  must  reside  in  town,  and  occupy 
spacious  premises,  which  make  his  reut  large,  and  the  tax  being  pro- 
portionate, it  deducts  materially  from  income,  while  the  latter  may  reside 
in  the  country,  occupy  a  fine  mansion,  and  not  be  rented  more  than 
£50  per  annum.  Lastly,  lords  and  gentleman  may  retire  to  Paria, 
Florence,  or  Brussels,  for  any  thing  they  have  to  do,  or  any  good  they 
are  capable  of  doing,  by  which  they  avoid  house-tax,  window-tax,  mad 
almost  every  other  tax;  but  the  tradesman  and  shop-keeper  are  ad 
scrip  tee  glebcBy — they  must  stick  to  their  counting  houses  and  ware« 
houses,  and  expiate,  by  toil  and  frugality,  the  follies  and  extravaganoe 
of  their  rulers. 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  our  fiscal  regulations :  we  should  nemer 
have  done  were  we  to  notice  all  inequalities  and  oppressions  resulting  from 
aristocratic  taxation.  What  we  have  said  must,  we  imagine,  demon- 
strate, practically,  to  merchants,  copyholders,  shopkeepers,  tradesmen, 
and  the  middling  and  working  orders  generally,  the  advantages  of 
having  9,  friend  at  court — that  is,  of  having  political  rights — that  ip, 
of  having  real  representatives — that  is,  of  not  being  taxed  without  their 
consent — that  is,  of  having  a  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Paiiia- 
ment,  instead  of  leaving  public  affairs  to  the  exclusive  management  of 
uoble  lords  and  their  nominees. 


QUAI.IFICATIO 


We  learn,  from  this  old  Gaelic  apophthegm,  the  aentimeiit  ja  very 
,  that  an  exclusive  right  to  game  and  other  force  naluriB  does 
:  on  the  same  bcisis  as  proper^.  Mankiail  will  not  be  easily  con- 
d  that  Btaaling  a  hare  or  partridge  is  as  criminal  aa  stealing  a  man's 
inrse.  While  this  continues  the  popular  feeling  it  is  vain  to  mnltiply 
IBtB  for  the  preservation  of  game,  lawa,  to  he  efficacious,  should  he 
K  accenlonce  with  public  opinion  ;  if  nut,  they  only  disturb  the  peace 
"T  society,  excite  ill-blood  and  contention,  and  multiply  instead  of 
^minisliiug  oETences. 

,  But  onr  Norman  lawgivers  are  not  satisfied  that  game  shall  be  pro- 
d  like  property  merely ;  they  wish  to  elevate  il  into  something  far 
!  sacred;  they  have  arbitarily  fixed  on  certain  fowls  of  the  air  and 
ta  of  the  Held,  and  these,  in  their  sovereign  pleasure,  they  have 
Bed  shall  be  endowed  with  peculiar  privileges  distinct  from  all  others; 
a  word,  that  they  shall  be  aristocrals  like  themselves,  and  it  shall 
t  highly  criminal  in  any  base-bom  man  to  kill  them,  or  eat  them,  or 
f  them,  or  sell  them,  or  carry  them,  or  even  to  have  them  in  bia 
nession,  or  to  have  in  his  possession  any  engine  or  instrument  by 
liich  the  dear  and  favoured  creatures  can  be  slain,  maimed,  or  injured, 
n  parauance  of  these  lordly  whims  they  have  framed  a  code  of  laws  to 
4uclt  we  will  venture  to  say,  in  sublcty  and  refineniont  of  insult, 
BOthinff  £qual  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  vilest  despotism  ever 
established  to  experiment  on  the  limits  of  human  endurance ;  we  will 
venture  to  say  tliat,  in  uo  other  country  in  the  world,  with  the  least 
pretence  to  freedom  end  civilization,  is  there  to  be  found  a  body  of  laws 
so  partial,  so  repugnant  to  the  common  sense  and  subversive  of  the 
common  rights  of  maukind,  as  the  game  laws  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy! 

What  is  it  thnt  our  insolent  oppressors  have  determined  shall  be  tlie 
qualification  to  kill  game  ?  Why,  that  a  man  shall  have  a  real  estate 
of  £100  a-yoar,  free  of  incumbrance.  There  being  fifty  times  more 
property  required  to  enable  a  person  to  kill  a  partridge  than,  to  vote  for 
a  knight  of  the  shire.  A  rich  merchant  or  manufiicturer  has  no  right 
to  kill  game;  his  warehouses  maybe  filled  with  valuable  merchaudiie  ; 
he  tiaj  give  employment  to  thousands  of  people,  as  some  of  them  do 
in  the  North,  yet  have  no  privilege  to  meddle  with  the  aristocrats  of  the 
air  nor  of  the  field.  Their  wealth  is  base — it  is  not  feudal,  it  has  not 
been  acquired  by  war,  plunder,  and  confiscation,  and  does  not  qualify 
them  to  spring  woodcocks,  no,  nor  even  to  pop  at  a  snipe,  nor  a  teal, 
nor  a  quail,  nor  a  land-rail.  A  parson,  however,  who  has  a  living 
worth  £150  per  annum,  though  his  estate  is  only  for  life,  may  kill  as 
njui'h  game  as  he  pleases. 
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But  the  sages  of  the  King's  Bench  (blesaed  be  their  names!)  have 
been  more  indulgent  than  the  Upper  House  :  Ihey  have  iletermined  thai 
even  plebeiaoa  shall  have  a  little  sport,  and  have  accordingly  ruled  ihnt 
a  qualified  person  may  take  out  a  atock-broker,  clothier,  atlotoey,  sar- 
geon,  or  other  inferior  person  to  beat  ike  bushes,  and  see  a  hare  ktUfd, 
and  thej  Bhall  not  be  liable  to  penalty.  But,  beware  of  the  man-traps  and 
apring-gnne  of  the  law ;  if  any  of  tlie  aforesnid  ignoble  beioga  venbire 
to  meddlo,  vilhout  firat  being  invited  by  a  gentleman  so  to  do,  he  shall 
be  fined,  or  else  im[iriaoned  in  the  House  of  Correction.*  Ah,  these  bo- 
rough mongers,  how  they  stab  us  !  how  they  kick  us !  how  they  Isogb 
at  us  I 

Although  an  unqualified  man  is  not  allowed  to  kill  game,  it  might  be 
thought,  by  a  rational  mind,  he  would  be  permitted  to  buy  it  of  those 
who  Are.  No,  he  is  not.  What,  the  loids  of  the  soil  become  d^erp 
and  chapmen!  degrade  grouse  and  blackcock  into  mere  commodities 
of  traffic,  like  broad  cloth  and  calico !  Inipossible  !  Tlierefore,  they 
have  passed  laws  that  game  shall  neither  be  bought  nor  sold;  that  hig- 
glers, victuallers,  poulterers,  pastry-cooks,  and  other  mean  persons  shall 
not  carry  it,  nor  have  it  in  possession,  nor  shall  any  unqualified  pctsnn 
hacQ  in  his  possession  any  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  for  its  injury  or 
destruclioD.  If  an  unqualified  person  be  oaly  suspected — barely  sus- 
pected, mind— of  having  game,  or  any  dog,  gun,  or  snare  for  killing  or 
wounding  it,  his  house  may  l>e  srarched,  and  if  any  net  or  snaro. 
pheasant,  partridge,  fish,  fowl,  or  other  game  is  found,  the  offender  may 
be  forthwith  carried  before  a  justice  and  fined,  or  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  and  there  whipped,  and  kept  to  hai-d  labour.  If  a  man  only 
happen  to  spoil  or  tread  on  the  egg  of  a  partridge,  pheasant,  mallanl, 
teal,  bittern,  or  heron,  he  is  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  But  if  he 
go  forth  in  tho  night  for  the  third  time,  with  the  full  intent  of  catching 
an  aristocrat  biid,  a  coney,  or  other  game,  he  may  be  fransporled  bt- 
yond  the  tern  for  seven  years,  or  imprisoned,  and  kept  lo  hard  labotir, 
in  the  Mouse  of  Correction  for  two  years ;  and  if  he  run  away,  in  order 
to  avoid  this  merciful  infliction,  and  rasbts  the  land-owner  or  his  ser- 
vants, either  with  club,  stick,  or  stone,  ratlier  than  be  apprehended,  be 
is  guilty  of  B  misdemeanour,  subjecting  him  either  to  transportation  or 
imprisonment. 

Now,  mark  the  commentary  afforded  by  theNismoDS  themselves  on 
these  preposterous,  arrogant,  tuid  savage  enactments  AV'jthin  very  few 
years  three  parliamentary  committees  have  been  appointed  to  inqniro 
into  the  stale  and  administration  of  the  game-laws ;  the  results  of  their 
inquiries  are — that  poaching  cannot  be  prevented ^ihat  buying  and 
selling  game  cannot  be  prevented  —  that  the  game-taws  are  the  fraitfiil 
sources  of  crime  and  immorality,  and  fill  the  gnols  with  delinquents, 
and  that  the  only  means  of  remnlying  tho  evils  are  by  allowing  game 
to  be  openly  sold  like  otiier  commodities,  and  by  altering  tbe  qualifica- 
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B,  Ed  that  ewTj  ovner  of  land  may  not  only  have  the  IJbertj'  to  kill 
gome  on  his  oiro  etttato,  but  be  empowered  to  grant  a  similar  indulgence 
to  any  other  individual.  Instead  of  acting  on  the  knowledge  so  com- 
municated, or  the  suggfeationB  recommended ;  instead  of  repealing  the 
abeurd  laws  which  are  the  sole  cauae  of  gome  being  so  highly  prized, 
and  of  the  deadly  nocturnal  encounters  between  keepers  and  poachers ; 
instead  of  doing  any  of  these,  the  only  measures  that  have  been  carried 
are  the  7  &  8  Geo.IV.  c.  29,  and  the  9  Geo.  iV.  e.  69,  which  greatly 
ugmcnt  the  sanguinary  character  of  a  code  already  too  ferocious,  and 
v4be  everlasting  opprobrium  of  the  misnamed  free  and  enlightened  com- 
BsDnity  which  tolerates  them. 

I  •  Bat  observe  what  was  disclosed  respecting  the  eale  of  game,  about 
KWhtrh  the  descendants  of  the  Normans  have  been  so  extremely  fosti- 
n|fauB.  From  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Loi'ds,  in 
fSfiSS,  it  appears  game  is  a  regular  article  of  snlo  in  all  the  principal 
markets  of  the  metropolis  :  the  penalties,  indeed,  which  are  imposed  on 
the  traffic  are  easily  evaded  ;  since,  by  one  sapient  and  moral  act  of  our 
legislators,  the  53  Geo.  III.  if  a  person  who  has  incurred  them  to  any 
amount  will  only  inform  of  some  other  person  who  has  bought  or  sold 
game,  within  the  preceding  six  months,  his  penalties  are  remitted  and 
he  receives  the  informer's  reward,  for  this  neighbourly,  and,  as  it  is  now 
practised,  friendly  treachery.  One  salesman  sold,  on  the  average, 
500  head  of  game  in  a  week  ;  in  one  year  he  sold  9628  head  of  game. 
The  sale  is  mostly  on  commission,  at  two-pence  or  three-pence  a  head. 
It  will  naturally  excite  surprise  how  all  tliese  wa^on  loads  of  game 
can  be  conveyed  to  London,  and  by  whom  supplied.  The  poor  labourer, 
mason,  or  weaver,  who  perils  his  life,  his  limbs,  and  his  health,  in  the 
covert  attempt  to  catch  a  hare  or  partridge,  cannot  possibly  be  adequate 
to  support  a  commerce  like  tliis.  No,  it  is  not  done  by  poaching 
exactly ;  the  wholesale  dealers  are  the  law-makers  themsolves^thoso 
who  have  interdicted  the  traffic — noble  lords  and  men  of  title,  who 
have  condescended  to  supply  the  London  poulterers  and  salesmen  with 
game,  on  commiEsion,  as  a  means  of  augmenting  their  territorial  revenues. 
— See  the  Report  of  the  Lords  Committee  in  IMS,  and  the  able  letter  of 
Lord  Suffield  on  the  subject, 

We  shall  only  trouble  our  readers  with  one  or  two  more  observations 
on  the  game-laws,  which  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  denominated  a 
"  bastard  class  of  the  forest-laws."  But  the  fact  is,  they  are  a  refine- 
ment in  insult  on  the  savage  code  of  William  Rufus.  Tlie  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  forest-laws,  though  extensive  enough  in  all  conscience, 
had  their  local  boundaries  ;  at  least,  they  did  not  extin^ish  the  old 
common-law  right  every  proprietor  exercised  to  kill  and  have  all  animals, 
Jcrm  nalura,  found  on  his  own  land.  Tlieso  inroads  on  thomost  obvious 
rigfhts  of  property  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  were  left  for  a 
much  more  recent  period, — a  period  subsequent  to  the  glorious  Revolu- 
tion ;  for,  though  the  Qualification  Act  was  passed  in  tlie  reign  of 
Charles  11.  the  statutes  which  first  made  it  penal  to  sell  game,  or  for 
an  unqualified  person  to  have  game  in  his  possession,  were  not  passed 
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till  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Greorgell.  Lest  our  anthority  on 
this  point  may  not  be  deemed  sufficient  we  insert  a  short  extract  firom 
the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  in  1816. 

**  Your  Committee  cannot  but  conclude  that,  by  the  common-law,  any 
possessor  of  land  has  an  exclusive  right,  ratione  soli,  to  all  the  animals, 
fera  natura,  found  upon  his  land,  and  that  he  may  pursue  and  kill 
them ;  and  that  he  may  now,  by  the  common  law,  which  in  so  far  oon- 
tinues  unrestrained  by  any  subsequent  statute,  support  an  action  agminit 
•  any  person  who  shall  take,  kill,  or  chase  them." 

With  this  extract  we  shall  conclude.  For  this  single  object — that  of 
getting  rid  of  the  demoralizing,  detestable,  ferocious,  and  preposteroni 
game-code ;  we  say  for  this  one  object  alone,  without  adverting  to  the 
church,  the  rotten  boroughs,  the  dead  weight,  or  other  national  grrie- 
vance ;  only  to  sweep  away  this  one  national  stigma  would  be  well  worth 
the  three  days*  fight  of  the  Parisians,  or  even  the  four  days'  battle  of 
the  brave  Belgians. 

V. — INCOMES    OF   THE    ARISTOCRACY. 

We  are  not  partizans  of  Agp-arian  laws,  and  we  believe  the  number 
of  political  reformers  of  any  sect  is  extremely  diminutive  who  wish  to 
see  or  who  ever  expect  to  see  a  Spencean  division  of  property.  In- 
dustry, perseverance,  sobriety,  and  prudence  will  mostly  acquire  wealth, 
and  deserve  to  acquire  it,  and  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  transmit  the  enjoy- 
ment, after  death,  to  those  they  most  esteem.  These  are  elements  of 
society  which  few,  indeed,  would  ever  wish  to  see  violated.  They  an 
primary  laws  of  social  organization  of  which  every  one  almost  instinc- 
tively feels  the  justice  and  utility. 

Neither  are  there  many,  we  apprehend,  who  wish  to  abolish  civil 
distinctions.  A  legislator  sufficiently  wise  and  experienced  to  dischargs 
his  high  functions ;  a  judge  or  magistrate  qualified  by  probity  and  learn- 
ing to  adjudicate  civil  and  criminal  wrongs;  a  great  public  officer 
meriting  and  filling  a  high  civil  appcHutment ;  or  a  great  commandWy 
able  and  brave,  to  direct  the  military  power  of  the  state :  these  are  all 
distinctions  which  every  one  must  respect  and  venerate ;  and  if  it  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  holders  by  other  symbols  than  the  official 
titles*— by  a  velvet  cap,  a  coronet,  or  ermined  robe,  with  two,  three,  or 
four  guards,  or  a  golden  epaulette — they  will  respect  and  venerate  these 
too.  Nay,  there  are  not  many,  we  believe,  who  care  because  there  is 
**  my  lord"  this,  or  his  "  grace"  of  that,  or  the  "  most  noble*'  t'other 
thing  ;  these  are  not  matters  of  pith  and  moment — they  are  too  childish^ 
we  would  hope,  either  to  mislead  the  beholder,  or  corrupt  the  pos- 
sessor. 

It  is  not  civil  distinctions,  but  the  nuisance  of  civil  usurpations  the 
just  and  enlightened  wish  to  see  abated.  An  aristocracy  of  office,  of 
acquirement,  and  desert,  is  a  natural  aristocracy  ;  but  an  aristocracy  of 
birth  is  a  feudal  barbarism  which  honours  the  shadow  in  place  of  the 
substance,  and  dissevers  merit  from  its  just  reward.     Hereditary  right 
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to  properly  we  can  comprehend,  but  hereditaiy  right  to  bo  legislators, 
bishops,  post- captains,  milit^iry  commanders,  Emd  tecretaries  of  state, 
shocks  common  sense.  One  is  a  priTste  immunity,  transmissible  Trom 
father  to  SOD ;  the  otiier  are  public  functions,  which  csn  never  be 
alienated  to  any  order  of  men ;  they  belong  to  the  living,  and  cannot 
b«  bequeathed  and  regulated  by  the  dead  ;  they  are  adjuncts  to  the  pre- 
nnl  not  to  a  post  ^neration. 

W«  have  thought  it  advisable  to  preface  our  present  subject  vrilli  these 
preliininaries,  lest  our  purpose  might  be  misconstrued.  Our  intention  is 
to  say  something  of  the  possessions  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  we  were 
apprehensive  lest  it  might  be  imagined  we  meditslcd  spalialion,  or  be- 
held, with  jealous  eye,  the  magnitude  of  their  acres  and  rental.  All  such 
constructions  we  disclaim.  It  is  nothing  to  us,  nor  is  it  much  to  the 
public,  that  the  marquis  of  Stafford  has  £360,000  per  annum ;  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  £300,000 ;  the  duke  of  Buecleugh,  £250,000 ; 
U)d  that  there  are  other  dukes  and  marquesses  with  nearly  as  much. 
Snch  magnificent  revenues  are  not  enjoyed  by  noblemen  alone.  There 
we  lords  of  the  loom  in  Lnocashire  and  Yorkshire  who  have  accumu- 
iMed  incomes  nearly  as  great,  and,  perhaps,  not  more  humanely  nor 
^ononiBbly.  But,  if  such  masses  of  wealth  be  evils,  tliey  are  evils 
"  'lich  would  remedy  themselves,  were  they  not  fostered  and  upheld  by 
'  IDS  legislation.  Abolish  the  laws  which  consecrate  these  vast  accu- 
lions  and  minister  to  family  pride  and  personal  caprice,  and  the 
diversities  in  the  characlera  of  succeeding  possessors  would  soon 
itegrata  the  great  properties. 
It  u  neither  the  mansions  nor  parks  of  the  peerage  that  excite  po- 
capidity;  it  is  the  hereditary  monopoly—uot  by  constiiuiional 
;ht,  but  usurpation^of  the  political  franchises  of  the  people  which  be- 
hoetila  feelings  ;  because  it  enables  the  privileged  usurpers  to  tax 
and  not  themselves— to  engross  all  public  honours,  offices,  and 
'4nHilamentS'~in  a  word,  to  make  all  the  great  social  interests  of  a  vast 
flommtini^,  of  which,  in  number,  intellect,  and  even  wealth,  they 
conjtitnte  a  most  insignificant  portion,  subservient  solely  to  the  pur- 
poses of  their  own  vanity,  folly,  indulgence,  and  aggrandizement. 
^-.Bpb  is  the  national  grievance;  and  let  us  inquire  wlielbcr,  from  the 
flSfilraiktitiOQS  circumstance  of  property,  they  have  any  claim  to  inllict 
^HUi  gieat  wrong  on  the  community. 

^^fl&  moat  authentic  data  for  ascertaining  the  distribution  of  tbe  pro- 
"T»erty  and  revenue  of  the  different  classes  of  society  are  the  returns  under 
the  property -la.\.  But  It  is  to  be  observed  tlist  these  returns  only  in- 
clude the  annual  value  of  property  liable  to  the  lax,  and,  consequently, 
do  not  exhibit  llie  annual  value  of  the  smaller  incomes,  nor  the  amount 
of  that  great  mass  of  revenue  accruing  from  the  tvsges  of  labour. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  submit  a  stulement  of  the  annual  incumo 
arising  from  property,  professions,  public  annuities,  profits  in  trade, 
pensions,  and  offices  :  and  the  amount  of  the  gross  ssscssmenis  on  tbe 
sevcml  descriptions  of  revenue  arising  from  the  different  sources  of 
income.     The  return  is  for  tlie  year  ending  April  5th,  1815— the  last 
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of  the  income-tax — and  is  abstracted  from  the  Parliamentaiy  Paper, 
No.  59  y  Session  1823.  We  have  omitted  shillings  and  pence,  which 
make  some  trifling  inaccuracies  in  the  totals,  and,  to  render  the  state- 
ment more  intelligible,  have  added  the  titles  of  the  schedules  and  rate 
of  assessment  from  the  48  Geo.  111.  c.  65.  The  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  currency  has  probably  depressed  the  nominal  amount  of  incoBies 
below  the  cotemporary  increase  in  produce  and  industry ;  but,  as  this 
change  affected  all  classes  alike,  with  the  exception  of  annuitants  and 
those  enjoying  fixed  money-payments,  it  has  not  altered  the  relative 
proportion  of  revenue,  as  exhibited  by  the  returns  of  1815,  possessed 
by  the  different  divisions  of  the  community.  Here  follows  the  state- 
ment : — 

Schedules.  Anntiat  Value.        GtoM  AaMMBictttt. 

(A.) — Lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  for  £                              £ 

every  20«.  of  the  annual  value  2« 60,1S8,SS0 5,92S,48S 

(B.) — Occupiers  of  lands,  dwelling-houses,  and 

tenements,  1«.  6d.;  Scotland,  1« 38,396,14S 2,7M,450 

(C.) — Annuities  and  dividends  arising  out  of 

any  public  revenues,  2« 28,855,050 2,885,505 

(D.)---Increase   and    profits  from  professions, 

trade,  or  vocations,  2s S8,S10,035 S,8S1,088 

(E.)— Public  offices,  pensions,  and  stipends, 

l8.6d 11,744,557 M74yl55 


Total £177,451,015 £16,548,984 


The  most  important  item  for  our  purpose  is  the  property  charged  In 
schedule  A.  consisting  of  lands  and  tenements  which  were  assessed  on 
the  rack  rents,  and  profits  from  mines  and  quarries.  Under  this  head 
the  assessment  charged  on  land,  houses,  mines,  &c.  appears,  finom  the 
parliamentary  return,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  to  have  been 
as  follows : — 

£ 

Lands  chargeable  under  the  general  rule  S9,405,705 

Houses  so  chargeable ...••• 16,250,399 

Particular  properties  chargeable  on  the  annual  profits,  viz.  tithes, 
manors,  fines,  quarries,  mines,  iron  works,  and  non-enumerated 
profits    4,473,224 

£60,138,330 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  entire  rental  returned  in  the  last  year  of 
the  property-tax  was  £39,405,705,  and  which  has  been  reduced  since 
the  peace,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lowe,  to  twenty-five  millions.  Now 
the  question  is,  what  portion  of  this  rental  is  received  by  the  four  hun- 
dred members  of  the  House  of  Peers,  The  Scotch  and  Irish  peers,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  who  only  sit  in  the  Upper  House, 
by  their  representatives,  we  exclude  from  consideration ;  the  object  being 
to  get  at  the  incomes  of  those  who  exercise  the  political  power  of  the 
empire.    For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  analyze  the  component 
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parts  of  the  landed  iiitereBt,   and  Hepante  the  peers  frotQ  tho&e  who 
share  with  them  the  territorial  revenuoa  of  the  kingdom. 

The  number  of  bnronets  is  658,  and  many  of  them  enjoy  landed 
incomes  as  great  or  greater  than  lords.  Then  there  is  the  squirearchy/, 
more  nnroeroua  than  Pharoah's  host,  who  draw  freely  from  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  soil.  To  these  must  be  added  the  g^reat  loao-contractorfi, 
merchants,  manuiacturers,  and  others,  appertaining  to  the  moniod, 
mercantile,  and  trading  clnases,  many  of  ivhoni  poBaeas  eslensivo  es- 
tates, and  who  rival,  and,  in  part,  have  superseded  the  ancient  nobility. 
Dr.  Cojijuhoun  supposed  the  gentry,  and  the  classes  we  hare  enume- 
rated, as  enjoying  large  incomes,  to  amount  to  46, 861,  and  their  incomes, 
from  land  and  other  sources,  to  amount  to  £53,022,110.  Besides  which, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  estates  of  the  younger  children  of  noble 
families,  and  for  lands  appertaining  to  lay  and  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
and  to  charitable  foundations.  From  all  these  considerations  we  should 
conclude  that  the  rental  of  peers,  sitting  in  parliament,  does  not  exceed 
three  millions  per  annum.  Some  of  the  membors  of  the  Upper  House, 
we  are  aware,  enjoy  vast  revenues,  but  the  average  income  of  each, 
from  the  soil,  does  not  exoeed  £7,500. 

Mr.  Hallam  says  the  richest  of  the  Eng'liah  aristocracy  derive  their 
possessions  from  the  spoils  of  the  Reformation.  He  ought,  also,  to 
have  added  the  spoils  of  tlie  crown-lands,  for  they  have  helped  them- 
selves freely  to  the  possesaions  of  both  church  and  king,  aa  well  as  the 
people.  The  Bentinck,  the  Pelham,  and  Pettj-  families  inherit  vast 
properties  from  leases  and  alienations  of  the  royal  domains.  The  houses 
of  Cavendish  and  Russell,  it  is  well  known,  made  their  acquisitions  at 
the  Reformation.  The  foundation  of  the  Fitxwilliam  estates  was  advan- 
tageous purchases  at  the  some  era.  The  Lonsdeles  have  dug  out 
their  wealth  from  coal-mines.  The  Buccleugh  property  has  been  an 
accumulation  from  heiresses,  including  hero  in  England  the  possessions 
of  the  duke  of  Montague.  The  Gower  estates  have,  also,  mainly  come 
by  marriages ;  but  the  grand  aug^nentatioo  was  by  the  canal- property  of 
the  late  duke  of  Bridgewater,  to  which  are  now  to  be  added  the 
Sutherland  estates  of  the  present  marchioness — a  principality  in  them- 
selves. The  Grosvenor  riches  came  mainly  from  an  heiress,  who  brought, 
in  marriage,  the  London  building  land  about  two  generations  back. 
The  Northumberland  estates  are,  principally,  the  old  feudal  inheritance 
of  the  Percys.  In  the  whole  peerage  ^ere  are  only  eighteen  commer- 
cial families,  and  these  form  the  only  houses  which  can  he  said  to  have 
acquired  their  wealth  by  habits  of  peaceful  and  honest  industry. 

Granting,  then,  that  by  means  of  marriages,  end  other  lavoiirahio 
circumstances,  some  few  of  the  nobility  hare  accumulated  vast  revenues, 
still  there  are  others  whose  poverty  is  notorious,  and,  altogether,  they  do 
not  enjoy  a  landed  revenue  exceeding  three  millions  per  annum.  What 
right,  then,  it  ntny  ho  inquired,  have  an  Oligarchy  of  400  persons, 
possessing  so  small  a  share  in  the  general  wealth  of  the  ( 
monopolize  political  power.  Three  millions  per  annul 
hundredth  part  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  kiugdoii 

*  Lowb'e  Ptu^Dt  State  of  Euglimd,  App.  p,  VI 
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body  of  meDy  having  so  diminutive  a  stake  in  the  general  weal,  is  con- 
fided the  destinies  of  the  empire. 

The  revenues  derived  by  the  peerage  from  the  taxes  and  church  re- 
venues have  been  estimated  to  amount  to  £2,825,846  per  annum, 
being  nearly  equal  to  their  territorial  revenue.  This  vast  addition  to 
their  legitimate  income  they  have  been  able  to  acquire  from  having 
usurped  the  franchises  of  the  people.  Whether  the  sum  they  draw 
from  the  public  is  more  or  less,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  inves- 
tigate. Our  object  has  been  to  demonstrate  that  the  wealth  of  the 
peerage,  of  which  they  can  justly  claim  the  possession,  is  insignificant, 
when  compared  with  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country ;  and  that  the 
aristocracy,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  exercising  the  political  power 
of  the  state,  the  government,  as  at  present  constituted,  neither  repre- 
sents the  number,  intellect,  nor  property  of  the  community.  The  two 
former  propositions  have  been  often  demonstrated,  but  the  latter  wss 
a  desideratum  in  general  information. 

There  is  another  mode  of  viewing  the  distribution  of  the  revenues 
of  society,  which  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  unpleasing  to  our  readers, 
if  we  submit  to  their  consideration.  The  whole  social  fabric  rests  upon 
the  industrious  orders,  and,  we  believe,  they  are  only  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  magnitude  of  their  power  and  resources.  The  late 
Dr.CoLQUHOUN,  who  was  a  bold,  but,  as  experience  has  proved,  a  very 
shrewd  calculator,  formed  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  income  of  the 
different  classes  into  which  the  community  is  divided.  From  the  data 
exhibited  by  this  gentleman,  in  his  *'  Treatise  on  the  Resources  of  the 
British  Empire,''  we  have  drawn  up  a  statement  which  will  afford  a 
curious  insight  into  the  subject  about  which  we  are  occupied.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Doctor's  conjecture  of  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy  are  greatly  below  the  truth.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  obsenred 
that  all  statistical  tables,  drawn  up  prior  to  the  restoration,  of  a  metallic 
currency,  are  chiefly  useful  in  showing  proportions,  and  do  not  express 
the  present  numerical  value  of  either  income  or  property. 

Different  Classes  of  Society,  and  their  respective  Incomes. 

Number  of 
Persons,  in- 
DESCRIPTION  OF  PERSONS.  eluding  their    Total  Income 

Families  and    of  each  Class. 

Domestics. 

Royalty 300  £    501,000 

Nobility 13,620  6,400,000 

Gentry,     including    baronets,     knights, 

country  gentlemen,  and  others 

having  large  incomes 402,535  53,022,590 

Clergy  :— Eminent  clergymen 9,000  1 ,080,000 

Lesser  ditto   87,000  3,500,000 

Dissenting   clergy,      including 

itmerant  preachers 20,000  500,000 
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State  and  Rktbkue,  inchiding  all  per- 
sons emplojed  under  govern- 
ment           114,500  £6^30,000 

Pensioners,  including  those  of  Green- 
wich, Chelsea,  and  Kilmsinham 

Hospitak    • 92,000      1,050,000 

Law  : — Judges,  barristers,  attorneys,  cleriu, 

&C. .    95,000      7,600,000 

Phtsic:— Physicians,  surgeons,  apotheca- 
ries, &c. 90,000      5,400,000 

Agriculture: — Freeholden  of  the  better 

aort 385,000     19,250,000 

Lesser  Freeholders  ••••      1,050,000    21,000,000 

Fanners    1,540,000    33,600,000 

Trade  :— Eminent  merchants 35,000      9, 1 00,000 

Shopkeepers,  and  tradesmen  re- 
tailing goods 700,000    28,000,000 

Innkeepers    and    publicans,     li- 
censed to  sell  ale,   beer,  and 

spirituous  Uquors 437,000      8,750,000 

WoRKiNO  Classes: — Agricultural  labour- 
ers, mechanics,  artizans,  handi- 
cnftsy  and  all  labourers  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  mines, 

andminerab 7,497,531     82,451,547 

Paupers,  yag^rants,  gipsies,  rogues,  * 
vagabonds,     and    others   sup- 
ported by  criminal  delinquency      1,548,500      9,871,000 

The  preceding  statement  affords  room  for  curious  and  important 
inferences.  The  industrious  orders  may  be  compared  to  the  soil,  out 
of  which  every  thing  is  evolved  and  produced ;  the  other  classes  to  the 
trees,  tares,  weeds,  and  vegetables,  drawing  their  nutriment,  supported  - 
and  maintained  on  its  surface.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
professions  of  medicine,  law,  and  religion,  and  the  unproductive,  or 
ornamental  parts  of  society,  let  us  attend  to  the  number  and  incomes 
of  the  following  order : — 

Number*.  Incomet. 

Freeholders  of  the  better  sort  ....  385,000  £19,250,000 

Lesser  freeholders 1,050,000  21,000,000 

Farmers    1,540,000  33,600,000 

Eminent  merchants 35,000  9,100,000 

Shopkeepers '. 700,000  28,000,000 

Innkeepers  and  publicans 437,000  8,750,000 

Working  Classes 7,497,631  82,451,547 

These  may  be  considered  the  active  machinery — the  solid  substratum 
— upon  which  the  social  pyramid  b  based.  When  mankind  attain  a 
state  of  greater  perfectibility;  when  vice,  crime,  and  ignorance  aro 
more  circumscribed ;    when  we  shall  seldom  require  physic  to  cure 
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diseases,  laws  to  punish  offences,  or  the  terrors  of  superstHlcii  to  deter 
from  evil;  these  will  be  the  chief  classes  in  existence.  They  are  the 
chief  classes  which  ought  to  exist  in  ti  perfect  state.  The  other  classes 
have  mostly  originated  in  our  vices  and  ignorance.  As  mankind 
become  more  perfect,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  knowledge  is 
more  extensively  diffused,  then  will  the  honorary,  legal,  medicinal, 
and  ecclesiastical  classes  disappear :  having  no  employment,  their  name 
and  office  will  cease  in  the  social  state. 

It  is  from  the  useful  classes  the  public  revenue,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  general  government  is  chiefly  extracted.  We 
have  before  shown  the  iniquitous  principle  on  which  our  fiscal  regula- 
tions have  been  framed,  owing  to  the  political  ascendancy  of  the 
Aristocracy.  Nearly  all  our  taxes  are  taxes  on  the  ordinary  transactioDS 
of  business,  or  on  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption ;  and  press  on 
the  industrious  like  an  inquisitorial  and  remorseless  income-tax,  levied 
without  distinction  of  small  or  large  revenues.  It  has  been  the 
gradual  working  of  this  oppressive  system  that  has  mainly  produced 
the  revolting  extremes  now  observable  in  the  condition  of  different  classes 
of  the  community,  that  has  enabled  one  class  to  riot  in  profusion,  and 
the  wanton  enjoyment  of  redundant  incomes,  while  others  have  been 
steeped  in  indigence,  subjected  to  unceasing  and  unrequited  toil,  and 
barely  able  to  procure  the  commonest  necessaries.  That  this  is  not 
assertion  merely,  we  will  demonstrate  by  an  appeal  to  facts ;  we  will  show 
that  the  imposts,  which  constitute  almost  the  entire  revenue,  are  chiefly 
levied  on  the  property,  avocations,  and  consumption  of  the  working 
and  mercantile  orders  of  (he  commimity.  The  produce  of  the  customs 
and  post-office  is  usually  referred  to  as  an  exponent  of  conunercial 
activity ;  that  of  the  excise  as  the  index  of  internal  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment— and  for  this  reason;  that  the  last,  which  constitutes  considerably 
more  than  one-third  of  the  public  income,  is  chiefly  contributed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 


Statement  of  the  Gross  Produce  of  Taxes  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  Year  ending  5th  January,  1830,  chiefly  paid  by  the  Indus- 
trious Classes, — Annual  Finance  Accounts. 

Wiodows £1,163,861 

Inhabited  houses  1,324,427 

Bills  of  exchange     483,965 

Receipts 223,639 

Fire  insurances 773,783 

Post-office   2,024,418 

Tea    3,321,721 

Coffee 485,448 

Sugar     5,453,027 

Malt 3,834,480 

Hops 245,024 

Beer  (ceased  Oct  10th,  1830) 3,110,570 

Spirits,  British 2,036,410 

Spirits,  Foreign  2,813,766 
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Liceoses    £   711,839 

Soap I^67i688 

Butter 147,097 

Cheese    87,190 

Corn,  grain,  meal,  and  floor 005,204 

Eggs   22,180 

Tallow    147,086 

Tobaccoand  Snuff 2,246,611 

Wines  of  all  sorts 1,350,810 

Cotton  Wool 236,848 

Coal  and  Culm  carried  coastwise 888«804 

£37,972,400 

Thus,  on  a  gross  revenue  of  £54,902,199,  the  sum  of  £37,972,496 
is  levied  on  necessaries,  and  does  not  in  the  least  touch  the  luxuries  of 
the  great,  unless  the  articles  of  wines,  snuff,  and  tobacco  can  be  consi- 
dered such.  Except  these,  all  the  others  are  articles  of  daily  use  and 
consumption,  and  the  taxes  on  them  operate  like  an  income-tax,  aug- 
menting in  the  exact  ratio  of  every  individual's  unavoidable  expenditure. 
This  monstrous  state  of  our  fiscal  system  is  solely  owing  to  non-represen- 
tation, and  consequent  monopoly  of  political  power  hy  the  aristocracy, 
which  has  enahled  them  to  throw  the  public  burthens  on  the  industrious 
orders.  Those  who  are  the  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  and 
who  defray  the  charges  of  the  general  government,  have  no  efficient 
control  over  its  administration ;  nay,  are  often  not  treated  with  ordi- 
nary courtesy,  and  by  an  usurping  oligarchy  considered  the  inferior  or- 
ders little  better  than  an  ignorant  rabble ! 

"  How  various  and  innumerable 
Are  those  who  live  upon  the  rabble  ! 
^s  they  maintain  the  Church  and  State, 
Employ  the  priest  and  magistrate ; 
Bear  all  th^  charge  of  government, 
And  pay  the  public  fines  and  rent ; 
Defray  all  taxes  and  excises. 
And  impositions  of  all  prices ; 
Bear  all  the  expense  of  peace  and  war. 
And  pay  the  pulpit  and  the  bar  ; 
Maintain  all  churches  and  religions, 
And  give  their  pastors  exhibitions !'' 

VI. INCREASE  OP  THE  PEERAGE. 

The  members  of  the  Upper  House,  succeeding  to  legislative  functions 
by  hereditary  right,  are  exempt  from  the  salutary  influence  which 
controls  the  deliberations  of  a  representative  assembly.  Their  interests 
are  purely  oligarchical,  and  severed  from  the  general  interests  of  the 
community.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  surprise  that  any  augpnenta- 
tion  in  a  body  of  exclusives,  like  this — separated  from  the  mass  of 
society  by  education,  by  family  pride,  by  privilege,  and  usurped  power — 
should  be  viewed  with  dislike  and  apprehension. 

Other  reasons  render  an  increase  in  the  aristocratic  branch  of  parlia- 
ment inimical  to  general  feeling.     It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
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nobility  afford  a  Btriking  illuBtration  of  Mr.  Maltiius's  theory  of 
population.*  Poaeessing,  in  abundance,  the  comforts  and  conreniencei 
of  life,  they  are  placed  io  those  circumstances  most  favourable  to  a  liill 
development  of  tiie  procreatire  principle,  and  it  is  a  singular  conGnna- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  enlif^hleaed  writer  that  noble  families  are 
actually  as  prolific  as  those  of  ths  United  States  of  America.  Peera 
are  mostly  marrying  men.  After  visiting  the  European  capitals,  and 
committing  a  few  follies  and  eccentricities,  they  usually  settle  down  at 
about  twenty-five  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  the  results,  on  the 
average,  are  a  progeny  of  five  children,  or  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  than  other  people.  The  eldest  inheriting  the  estate,  the  rest  would 
be  destitute,  were  not  the  parents,  by  means  of  their  vote  and  borough- 
interest,  able  to  quarter  them  on  the  public.  Hence  it  is  that  the  people 
contemplate,  with  no  agreeable  feelings,  any  addition  to  the  peerage; 
knowing  that,  in  consequence  of  primogeniture  and  entail-kwH,  anotlier 
family  will  be  thrown  upon  them  for  support,  and  tliat  their  own  chance 
of  honourable  promotion  in  the  army,  navy,  civil  departments,  or  other 
hmnch  of  national  service,  is  impeded  by  new  rivals,  with  whom  exist) 
no  prospect  of  equitable  competition. 

Having  explained  one  or  two  of  the  popular  objections  to  an  increa«e 
of  the  peerage,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  extraordinary  auginentatioo 
it  has  undergone  during'  the  reigns  of  George  HI.  and  Geoi^  IV. 

A  creation  of  peers  generally  takes  place  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
family,  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  or  when  an  unpopular 
measure  is  to  be  carried.  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  peers  only 
amounted  to  Gfty-six.  James,  being  the  first  of  a  new  dynasty,  raised 
the  number  to  one  hundred  and  five;  and  Charles  I.  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five;  Charles  II.  created  fifteen  dukes,  (six  of  whom  were  his 
natural  children,)  one  marquess,  thirty-seven  earls,  three  countesses, 
two  viscounts,  and  twenty-nine  barons.  At  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
William  HI.  to  ingratiate  himself  with  tile  great  families,  raised  eight 
powerful  earls  to  dukedoms ;  created  eighteen  earls,  three  viscounts,  and 
nine  barons.  Ann  increased  the  peerage  to  ono  hundred  and  seventy. 
The  accession  of  the  Hanover  family  rendered  new  creations  necessary: 
Goorgel.  either  created  or  elevatednofewerthanforty-uinepeers.  George 
H.  leA  one  hundredand eighty-four.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  increase 
of  the  peerage  was  in  the  reign  of  George  HI.  being  more  tliau  doubled. 
In  1777  a  batch  of  peers  was  drat^d  from  the  Commons  into  the  Lords, 
to  effect  a  ministerial  majority.  Tliis  expedient  v^ss  frequently  resorted 
to  by  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1797  ten  peers  were  made.  He  nearly  created  the 
order  of  marquesses:  he  made  ten  marquesses  in  England  where  there  was 
but  nne,  and  nine  in  Ireland  where  there  was  none— all  men  eminent, 
of  course,  for  their  services.  Knighthood  was  still  more  profusely 
lavished.  In  short,  he  was  as  prodigal  in  wasting  the  honours  of  the 
Crovn  as  the  money  of  the  people,  and  for  a  similar  purpose. 
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The  peers  created  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  have  beenclasaified 
\  follows  :— 

Landed  commoners 46 

Irish  peers  66 

Sootchpeers 24 

Law  •••• •...•• • 26 

State 26 

Army    13 

Navy  le 

Younger  sons  and  younger  branches  of  peers 17 

Renewals 7 

Confirmations 7 

Peeresses '. • 6 

2S5 

Extinctions •••  74 


Addition 161 


• 


George  IV.  added  64  members  to  the  Upper  House.f  In  this 
number  are  included  individuals  who  have  been  raised  to  the  peerage, 
or  in  whose  favour  an  abeyance  has  been  terminated,  as  well  as  peers 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  who  have  obtained  English  baronies.  No 
notice,  however,  is  taken  of  Scotch  peerages  which  have  been  recently 
restored,  nor  of  the  creations  of  peers  of  Ireland;  of  claims  to  English 
peerages  which  have  been  admitted,  nor  of  elevations  of  English 
peerages  to  higher  honours.  The  average  rate  at  which  peers  have 
been  created  during  the  last  two  reigns  has  been  about  four  per  annum ; 
and  was  the  same  rate  of  increase  to  continue  for  the  next  century,  it 
would  double  the  existing  number  of  parliamentary  lords. 

The  total  number  of  individuals  who  sit  in  the  Upper  House  is  402, 
and  are  as  follow  : — 

Archbishops  and  bishops  • • SO 

Dukes  of  the  royal  family 4 

Dukes  not  of  the  royal  family  • 19 

Marquesses 18 

Earls 106 

Viscounts • • ..•••• •••••  22 

Barons 160 

Scotch  and  Irish  peers • .  •  44 

The  title  of  Duke  was  first  conferred  by  Edward  III. ;  that  of  Marquess 
by  Richard  II. ;  and  that  of  Viscount  by  Henry  VI.  The  last  is  the 
only  title  originally  merely  honorary,  and  to  which  no  duties  were 
annexed. 

The  public  looks  forward  with  interest  to  the  approaching  discussion 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the .  question  of  an  hereditary 
peerage;  and  which,  it  is  highly  probable,  will  terminate  in  the 
abolition  of  an  institution  so  repugnant  to  reason.  Because  one  man 
is  a  great  lawyer,  statesman,  or  commander,  it  b  no  pledge  that  Yob 
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f  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoii  on  creatiiig  Peers  for  Life. 
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lineal  deBcendant  will  be  gifted  with  the  same  endowments  as  those 
which  entitled  his  progenitor  to  the  exercise  of  legislative  functions. 
A  peerage,  or  an  upper  chamber  for  life,  consisting  of  individuals 
eminent  for  wisdom,  experience,  or  national  services,  might  be  tolerated ; 
but  to  make  them  hereditary,  and  erect  legislators  into  a  caste y  is  quite 
as  preposterous  as  to  make  the  functions  of  the  astronomer  royal 
hereditary,  or  the  colleges  of  surgeons  and  apothecaries.  Such 
manifest  irrationalities  must  speedily  disappear  from  every  European 
government. 

VII. — SOURCES    OF    ARISTOCRATIC    MONOPOLY    AND    ABUSE. 

The  magnitude  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  Aristocracy  is  not 
such  as  to  be  in  extreme  disproportion  with  the  incomes  of  many  others 
in  a  community  of  great  commercial  opulence,  and  forms  not  the  least 
portion  of  the  original  vice  of  their  institution.  Whether  some  noble 
lords  have  augmented  their  rental  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Church  and 
the  Crown  is  a  question  merely  of  historical  curiosity,  and  can  never 
be  of  any  practical  utility :  it  is  occasionally  adverted  to  as  a  set-K>ff 
to  oligarchical  pride  and  pretension  ;  beyond  which,  it  has  no  available 
application.  By  the  law  of  England,  the  quiet  possession  of  an  estate 
for  sixty  years  gives  a  clear  and  valid  title ;  and  we  believe  there  are 
few  noblemen  who  cannot  adduce  legal  proof  of  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  their  parks  and  mansions  for  a  much  longer  period.  So  far, 
then,  as  the  acres  are  concerned  they  are  perfectly  safe  ;  whatever  poli- 
tical changes  may  intervene — and  great  ones  are  impending — the  legiti- 
mate incomes  of  the  peerage  can  never  be  endangered,  unless  they 
blindly  and  pertinaciously  oppose  a  regenei'ation  which  the  wants  of  the 
age  render  indispensable;  vnless  they  emulate,  in  fatuity  and  crime, 
Charles  Capet  and  his  guilty  accomplices. 

Aristocratic  monopoly  and  abuse  do  not  result  from  enormous  landed 
revenues,  but  from  the  hereditary  rights  of  legislation,  from  primogeni- 
ture and  entail -laws,  and  from  rotten  boroughs.  None  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  essential  constituents  of  the  peerage ;  only  two-thirds  of  the 
nobility  are  entitled,  by  birth,  to  seats  in  parliament ;  primogeniture  and 
entails  are  feudals  barbarisms  void  of  utility  in  modem  society ;  and  the 
usurpation  of  the  franchises  of  the  people  is  such  a  manifest  subversion 
of  constitutional  immunities,  so  inimical  to  the  general  freedom  and  pros- 
perity, that  it  cannot  be  defended  on  any  pretext  of  justice  or  expediency. 
Abolish  these  corruptions  and  all  things  will  work  together  for  good, 
without  spoliation,  without  civil  convulsion ;  and  the  Devonshires,  the 
Lansdownes,  and  Northumberlands  enjoy,  undisturbed,  their  wide  spread 
domains,  and  retain,  without  murmur  or  complaint,  their  social  distinc- 
tion and  supremacy.  This  we  sincerely  believe  is  all  the  people  re- 
quire ;  they  can  have  no  wish  to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  they  only 
wish  to  recover  their  own,  and  this  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  speedily 
accomplish. 

The  great  fount  of  evil  is  the  rotten  boroughs;  these  are  the  Pandora's 
box,  from  which  has  flowed  national  calamities,  desolating  wars,  lavish 
expenditure,  and  the  monstrous  debt  and  dead  weight.     They  are  the 
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obstacle  to  every  social  melioration — civil,  commercial,  legal,  and  eccle- 
ftiastical.  By  means  of  them,  the  nobility  have  been  enabled  to  double 
their  private  revenues,  appropriating  to  themselves  the  dignities  and 
livings  of  the  church ;  pensions  and  grants  out  of  the  public  purse  ;  and 
filling,  with  their  connexions  and  dependants,  every  lucrative  office  in  the 
army 9  navy,  and  public  administration.  There  are  only  two  descriptions 
of  offices,  namely,  those  requiring  talent  and  industry,  and  those  the  duties 
of  which  cannot  be  discharged  by  deputy,  that  the  constitution-mongers 
deny  themselves.  Unfit  for  the  higher  stations  in  courts  of  law,  they 
condescend  to  fill  the  profitable  situations  of  clerk,  registrar,  mcssengfer, 
usher,  or  receiver,  and  carry  bags  and  wands  at  the  tails  of  those  whose 
ability  alone  has  made  them  tiieir  superiors,  and  to  whom  they  arc  com- 
pelled to  pay  this  homage,  as  a  penalty  for  their  own  indolence  and  in- 
capacity. 

In  consequence  of  the  boroughs,  all  our  institutions  are  partial,  op- 
pressive, and  aristocratic.  We  have  an  aristocratic  church,  an  aristo- 
cratic bar,  an  aristocratic  game-code,  aristocratic  taxation,  aristocratic 
corn-laws,  aristocratic  laws  of  property ;  in  short,  the  aristocratic  spirit 
pervades  every  thing — all  is  privilege,  prescription,  monopoly,  associa- 
tion, and  corporation.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  so, — why  does  a 
wealthy,  a  spirited,  and  enlightened  community  not  at  once  rise  up  and 
abate  the  general  nuisance?  The  reason  is  this — we  have  also  an 
ARISTOCRATIC  PRESS !  by  this  little  key-stone  is  the  entire  Gothic 
arch  of  oppression,  usurpation,  and  imposture  upheld. 

How  has  it  happened  the  Aristocracy  have  been  so  extremely  sulky 
in  regard  to  the  memorable  events  of  last  July ;  that  they  have  kept 
their  purse-strings  so  tight ;  that  they  have  kept  aloof  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  general  exultation  ?  This  second  national  uprising  has 
been  attended  with  no  popular  massacre,  no  confiscation,  no  obtrusion  of 
irreligion ;  all  has  been  valiant,  wise,  and  moderate — merely  a  great 
community  rising,  with  one  accord,  to  defeat  an  insane  attempt  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  yoke  of  despotism  and  superstition.  Yet  they  have  sent 
forth  no  carmen  triumphale  on  the  sublime  occasion.  Is  it  possible 
that  they  contemplate,  at  a  distance,  the  mighty  swell  which  is  to  sub- 
merge their  own  proud  pretensions  ?  If  it  be  so,  does  it  not  show  that 
their  interests  are  personal ;  that  they  arc  not  in  common  with  the 
people ;  that  they  are  merely  a  corporation  in  the  state,  and  they  feel 
their  corporate  immunities  imperilled  ?  But  what  is  it  which  renders 
them  insulated  monopolists — strangers  in  the  land  ?  It  is  not  the  magnitude 
of  their  estates,  for  they  are  not  objects  of  popular  concern.  No ;  it  is 
not  what  they  rightfully  possess,  but  what  they  have  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained— the  franchises  of  the  people,  and  the  money  of  the  people,  which 
makes  them  fastidious  and  apprehensive.  Be  just  and  fear  not  is  our 
advice,  and  they  are  still  safe ! 

%•  An  Alphabetical  List  of  the  House  of  Peers,  their  Pen- 
sions, Places,  Boroughs,  Connexions,  and  Patronage,  will  be 
given  in  a  subsequent  and  more  appropriate  part  of  our  Pub- 
lication, 
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Taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable. — Lord  Camden, 

To  be  taxed  without  being  represented  is.  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  law  and 
the  first  principles  of  the  constitution. — Lord  Qhatham. 

The  people  of  England  have  a  right  to  an  annual  election  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  an  equal  representation,  founded  upon  a  higher  authority  tiiaa 
any  act  or  acts  of  Parliament  can  confer. — The  late  Marquees  of  LanmUMme'*  Lii* 
ter  to  the  People  of  Wiltshire, 

In  a  free  state,  every  man  who  is  a  free  agent  ought  to  be,  in  some  measure, 
his  own  governor,  and,  therefore,  a  branch,  at  least,  of  the  representatire  power 
should  reside  in  the  great  body  of  the  people. — Blacktione^  book  i.  ekap,  0. 

That  it  is  a  high  infringement  upon  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Coib- 
mons  of  Great  Britain  for  any  Lord  of  Parliament,  or  any  Lord-lieutenant  of  any 
county,  to  concern  themselves  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  for  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament.— l{e«o/K<ton  <^  the  Commons  entered  on  the  Jaunudt  of  ike 
Commencement  qf  every  Seseion, 

That  government  alone  is  strong  that  has  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  wiU 
any  man  contend  that  we  should  not  be  likely  to  add  strength  to  the  state  if  we 
were  to  extend  the  basis  of  popular  representation  ?  Would  not  a  House  of 
Commons,  freely  elected,  and  that  was,  in  truth,  the  representation  of  the 
people,  in  supporting  the  administration  of  the  Crown,  be  more  likely  to  coB'- 
ciliate  and  to  ensure  the  support  of  the  people  7  If  this  be  true  in  the  abstrasty 
it  is  certainly  our  peculiar  duty  to  look  for  this  support  in  this  hour  of  difficulty.— 
Charles  James  Fox,  1797. 

No  honest  man  can,  according  to  the  present  system,  continue  Minister^— 
William  put,  nS2, 

No  person  who  has  an  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  King,  or  who  receiYCt 
a  pension  from  the  Crown,  should  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.— ^ct  qf  Settlement,  I2th  and  l^th  William  and  3farv, 
Sect.  7. 

The  congregation  of  hypocrites  shall  be  desolate,  and  fire  shall  consume  the 
tabernacles  of  bribery :  they  conceive  mischief,  and  bring  forth  Tanity,  and  tMr 
belly  prepareth  deceit.— Jo6,  chap,  xv.  ver,  34  and  35. 

In  the  puerile  debates  last  session,  on  the  East  Retford  Bill,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  took  up  a  sophism  dropped  by  the  late  Mr.  Canning; 
namely,  that,  however  just  and  expedient  a  reform  in  the  representation 
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might  be,  etill  he  sfaould  oppose  it,  since  it  would  compromise  the  safety 
of  the  monarchy,  Wlint  bm  ai^inient  to  address  to  the  United  King- 
dom! 1b  the  safety  of  the  Crown  and  the  Aristocracy  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  wbheii  and  welfare  of  twenty-four  millions  of 
people;  or,  if  we  include  the  populution  of  the  coloniee  and  dependencies 
of  the  empire,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  ?  The  kingly  office  is 
only  a  trust  for  the  public  benefit,  and  tlie  peerage  is  instituted  for  a 
similar  purpose ;  and  shall  the  prerogatives  of  these  be  made  a  pretext 
for  withholding  justice  and  happiness  from  such  an  assemblage  of 
humon  beings  ?  But  we  deny  either  the  Crown  or  Pc^^e  would  be 
compromised  by  parliamentary  reform,  between  which  and  a  government 
of  three  orders  we  cannot  discern  an  inherent  incompatibility.  Every 
community  must  havo  a  head:  we  prefer  a  king  to  any  other  designa- 
tion, and  between  the  monarch  and  the  commons  an  intermediate  body 
may  be  interposed,  without  deranging  the  harmony  of  the  system  or 
erecting  a  barrier  to  popular  rights.  This  intermediate  body  is  the 
Peerage,  or  Aristocracy,  and  ought  to  be  a  real  aiislocracy,  conaiating 
of  the  clile  of  society,  not  deriving  their  functions  from  the  accident  of 
birth,  but  chosen,  like  the  judges,  for  life, — not,  indeed,  by  the  Crown, 
but  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Such  innovations  as  these  might 
compromise  the  corruptions  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  they  might 
involve  a  vast  reduction  in  the  civil  list,  and  in  the  pensions  and 
unearned  salaries  of  the  nobility;  and  it  may  be  these  Sir  Robert  con- 
templated ;  hut  the  loss  of  tliera  would  not  be  greatly  deplored  by  the 
people  of  England,  so  long  as  the  substance  of  the  regal  office  and  the 
Intimate  functions  of  an  upper  chamber  were  preserved  inviolate. 

Having   despatched    the   last   new  argument   against   parliamentary 

IMfbrm,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  root  of  all  evil — the  corrupt  and 
ffefective  state  of  the  national  representation. 
,>  So  much  has  been  urged  to  slmw  the  absurdity  and  mischievous  ten- 
dency of  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it 
seems  almost  a  work  of  supererogaticm  to  add  any  thing  further  on  the 
subject.  We  will,  however,  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  subsequent 
analysis  of  the  new  assemblage  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  make  a  few 
remarks  on  three  leading  positions,  on  which,  we  think,  the  Reformers 
are  unanswerable.  These  positions  are, — firat,  that  tlic  House  of 
Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  unconstitutional  and  irrntionnl ; 
secondly,  that  it  has  been  productive  of  all  the  calamities  under  which 
the  country  now  labours;  and,  lastly,  that  it  is  utterly  imjjossible  any 
great  measure  of  retrenchment,  or  any  other  measure  materially  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  can  be  carried  while  it  remains  unreformed. 
These  points  established,  every  one,  not  interested  in  the  abuses  of 
gorerDmont,  must  see  the  paramount  necessity  of  renovation ;  that  all 
other  projects  are  "  shadows  vain,"  and  that  this  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  nuisance  of  oligarchical  usurpation  can  be  abated,  and  the 
cotidition  of  the  people  ameliorated. 
K  ,    To  prove  that  the  House  of  Commons 
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it  is  not  DDly  vnconstitutionnl,  it  is  glaringly  unequal  and  pr«poctcrouR  : 
it  is  fuunded  on  no  rational  principle  of  either  po|)ulation,  intelligence,  or 
property.  There  ia  0I(£  Sarum,  for  instance.  Of  this  borough  uotliiiig 
remains  but  a  thora-bueh,  yet  it  has  n  noiuinnl  bailiff  and  buK^ecM*, 
and  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Appleby  is 
another  bui^nge  tenure -borough  i  here  the  right  of  voting  it  vetted  in 
aoine  pigsties,  and  it  is  the^e  magnificent  abodes  which  are  rG]»eaented 
in  the  "  Great  Council  of  the  Nation,"  while  Manchester,  Leeds,  Shef- 
field, and  Birmingham,  ere  excluded.  Gatton  consisU  of  ooly  ajx 
houses,  and  has  but  one  voter ;  this  voter  unites  in  his  own  person  the 
various  functions  of  mngistrate,  churchwarden,  surveyor  of  the  high- 
ways, collector  of  taxes,  appoints  at  his  court  leet  the  constable,  and 
returns  tB-o  meraberH  to  represent  him  in  the  Commona'  House.  At 
MidhursI  there  is  neither  freeholder,  property,  nor  inhabitant;  and  the 
whale  business  of  returning  two  membera  is  performed  by  the  attorney 
of  Lord  EgTcmont.  There  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  simiUr 
incoagruities ;  but  these  must  sufiice  to  show  the  absurdity  uf  the 
system  in  respect  of  population. 

As  l«  property  it  is  not  less  indefensible.  At  Weymouth  and  Mel- 
combe  Regis,  voters  possessing  only  the  thirteen  hundredth  part  of  a 
sixpenny  freehold  have  been  deemed  eligible.  At  HorGbam,  voters 
poMeeaing  a  house,  or  part  of  a  house,  paying  only  two-pence  a-year,  are 
eotitledtovotefor  a  member  of  parliament.  But  why,  in  retumiug  county 
iBemberB,  should  the  elective  franchise  attach  only  to  freehold  property  ! 
Copyhold  property,  since  tlie  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures,  ia  nearly  as 
vaJuable  a  poBsession  as  freehold.  But  if  property  be  tiic  proper  basis 
of  representation,  why  not  admit  funded  and  peraonal  properly '(  or  why 
not  admit  properly  vested  in  manufactures,  nitvigation,  and  shining  T 
But  the  whole  ia  an  unanswerable  absordity.  The  crowning  anomaly, 
however,  still  remains.  One  ucndrei)  >iNn  fokty-four  FBEaa, 
|)Cnons  whom  wo  have  eeen,  from  one  of  our  muUM,  have  no  right  to 
interfere  nor  concern  themselves  in  elections,  do  actually  nominate 
300  members;  and  that  187  more  members,  fonning  a  majority,  we 
fMDninated  by  government,  and  123  private  individuds. 

AbBord  as  such  a  eystem  is,  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  some  inf^- 
nious  persons  have  attempted  its  defence.  They  contend  that,  notnilh- 
Btanding  its  revolting  incongruities,  it  produces  much  practical  good, 
mod  that  men  of  talent  and  virtue  find  their  way  into  the  house  erea 
under  the  present  detective  system.  This  Is  the  common  arguiueKt  oT 
oorruptionislB  who  oHect  to  be  rational  and  liberal,  but  we  will  mnm  thow 
d>at  it  is  the  most  weak  and  puerile  imaginable. 

Granting  that  some  four  or  half-dosen  lioneat  and  clever  men  tikttia 
seals  in  the  house;  we  ask,  does  (Ids  render  its  constitution  as  it  ought 
tu  be  ?  Is  it  right  that  an  assemblage,  which  ought  to  be  a  congrega- 
tion of  llie  wisdom  and  probity  of  the  community,  shouhl  oidy  contain 
about  one-hundredth  part  of  men  of  real  ^itity  and  pood  inlentiom  ? 
Persons  of  this  description  ougtit  not  (o  form  an  extremelv  small  minority, 
they  oi^ht  to  form  ihe  ranjortti/  ;  nay,  tlie  whole  ought  to  be  of  this 
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class.  CorfainJy  an  a«Beinbla^  whore  the  legislative  power  rosidos 
ought  to  be  compoeed  of  men  nbove  the  arerage  talent  and  integrity  of 
society;  it  ought  to  be  a  iiltration  from  the  mass,  and  a  concentration 
of  all  that  Ib  eminent  in  wisdom,  integrity,  and  patriotism. 

But  of  what  service  are  half  a  dozen,  a  score,  or  even  a  hundred 
■nexceptionsbio  character  in  lui  assembly  of  more  than  six  hundred? 
they  can  neither  prevent  bad  nor  carry  good  measures.  Power  there  is 
■Mtfaer  in  eloquence  nor  strength  of  reasoning,  bat  in  strength  of 
noting  ;  and  unlesR  they  be  Euperior  in  the  number  of  votes,  ae  well  as 
fa  probity  and  intellect,  they  can  render  little  service  to  the  country. 
Vaquestionably  a  few  men  of  ability  lind  their  way  into  parliament 
tiuwigh  the  means  of  boroughniongers.  The  fact  is,  such  representative 
nominees  partake  of  the  character  of  their  patrons:  if  the  latter  bo  en- 
lightened  and  patriotic,  so  will  the  former;  and  vice  versa.  But  this 
only  proves  the  veracity  of  tbe  representative  principle  ;  it  only  proves 
that  the  representative  body  will  always  partake  of  the  character  of  the 
constituency,  wbetlier  peers  or  commoners,  and  demonstrates,  nnansn'er- 
ably,  that  if  the  intelli^nce,  property,  and  a  majority  of  the  people 
were  represented  bo  would  the  public  welfare  preponderate. 

*iet  us  come  tn  the  second  position—namely,  that  the  calamities  of 
country  have  remlted  from  non-representation.  Some  have  been 
igh  to  assert  that  the  same  measures  would  have  been  pur- 
tie  sitnation  of  the  country  would  have  been  nearly  similar 
the  government  been  vested  in  the  people.  They  contend  that  the 
the  fruitful  source  of  calamity— in  its  commencement  was  jiu- 
Allowing,  for  a  moment,  that  the  people  were  favourable  to 
r  at  the  beginning,  and  continued  so  for  some  time  at^rward,  yet 
wa  contend  that  even  this  originated  in  the  state  of  the  representation. 
The  voice  of  reason  and  truth  was  stifled  by  the  power  of  corruption, 
A  panic  was  raised  about  property ;  the  most  ridiculous  fears  were  ex- 
cited about  French  liberty  and  French  principles :  Truth  could  no  where 
make  herself  heard :  all  the  outlets  of  information — the  daily  press, 
tbe  periodical  press,  tbe  bar,  the  ptilpit,  the  seaate-houee^all  were 
d«TOted  to  the  Oligarchy :  delusion  and  corruption  triumphed ;  and 
ibe  friends  of  liberty  and  peace,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  expose  the  mil- 
CM)  of  lies  which  inundated  the  rountrj',  were  either  banished,  impri- 
ned,  or  espatrialed. 

Hence  arose  the  pretended  popularity  of  the  revolutionary  war-     The 

of  the  people  from  the  government  afforded  to  the  Church  and 

itocracy  the  means  of  silencing  truth,  and  deluding  and  moulding'  the 

their  own  ruinous  purposes.    On  no  other  supposition  is  it  pos- 

ecount  for  the  eysiem  so  long  tolerated  in  this  country ;  for  tlie 

lamulation  of  a  debt  of  600  millions — the  degradation  of  one-tenth  of 

community  into  paupers — the  depreciation  of  the  currency — and  the 

population  for  which  there  is  neither  food  nor  employment. 

le  «vilH  are  not  the  offspring  of  a  day ;  they  are  the  bitter  fruit  of  years 

tflf  misrule ;  and  that  the  Uligarchy  was  able  to  persist  in  its  career,  can 

Mly  be  ascribed  to  its  power  of  delusion,  which  prevented  an  energetic 
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and  ratioBai  lesstance  to  measures  in  their 

the  fliost  obrioos  principles,  omtained  the  seeds  of  natiwial  miiery  and 


We  come  next  to  our  last  position,  namdj,  wnikomi  a  rtfrnm  ns 
effectizt  measures  ofmaiiomal  improvnmemt  cam,  be  carried.  Tins  is 
afanost  a  self-erident  proposition,  and  scaroelj  needs  pmting.  Tlie 
Hoose  of  Commof»  itself  is  the  great  grieranoe  of  the  people,  and  die 
interests  of  a  vast  majority  of  its  members  are  direcdj  opposed  Is 
the  measures  bj  which  their  snfierings  can  be  aUeYiued.  llieir 
adrantages  result,  like  those  of  the  i^jsidan,  not  from  the  application 
of  speedj  remedies,  but  from  the  protraction  of  national  disotders, 
Thej  hare  usurped  the  franchises  of  the  community,  and  profit  by  its 
burdiens :  to  restore  the  former  or  alienate  the  latter  would  make  the 
honourable  members  poor  indeed.  It  is  notorious  that  projects  of  mere 
economy,  introduced  eren  by  mimsters,  and  recommended  by  ^m^ttpt 
committees,  have  been  often  defeated,  from  their  tendency  to  impof^rish 
the  friture  hanrest  of  spoil.  For  the  House  Toluntarily  to  reform  itself, 
would  be  a  sort  of  felo  de  se ;  tin  abandonment  of  power,  patnmage, 
and  emolaments;  and,  though  individuals  are  sometimes  rirtooos  enough 
to  make  such  sacrifice  to  the  good  of  their  country,  public  bodies  nerer  do. 

The  only  power  that  will  obtain  reform  is,  such  a  demonstration,  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  as  will  render  it  no  longer  safe  to  refuse  it. 
ft  must  be  an  appeal  to  the  fears,  not  the  justice,  of  parliament.  AH 
arguments  against  reform  have  been  answered  over  and  over  again  ;  and 
it  is  now  merely  a  question  of  prudence  between  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed ;  and  we  shall  be  marvellously  surprised,  if  the  new  par- 
liament long  8u£fer  it  to  remain  suspended  on  this  critical  alternative :— > 
after  the  salutary  lessons  a£Forded  on  the  Continent — after  witnessing 
the  rapidity,  the  irresistible  force  with  which  governments  may  be 
regenerated  by  the  intervention  of  the  sovereigx  people — ^wo  shaD 
be  greatly  surprised  at  the  more  than  Bourbon  infiUuation  of  die 
"  Collective  Wisdom  of  the  Nation,''  if  it  does  not  take  warning  in  time, 
to  avert  that  terrible  punishment  which  has  been  so  long  impending— 
that  vengeance  from  without — by  making  some  extraordinary  conces- 
sions to  popular  demands.  Their  policy,  no  doubt,  will  be,  to  concede 
as  little  as  possible — ^to  extend  the  right  of  voting  to  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns — to  add  a  dozen  members  to  an  assembly  already  too 
numerous  by  one-third  for  the  purposes  of  legislation ; — such  delusive 
schemes  will  only  add  to  the  mass  of  contempt  and  indignation  already 
existing.  There  must  be  a  real  infusion  of  democratic  power;  the 
democracy  is  now  the  nation,  sufficiently  enlightened  to  exercise  its 
franchises ;  and  it  must  be  represented,  otherwise  there  will  be  neither 
peace  nor  truce. 

England  has  yet  to  establish  her  constitution.  France  and  America 
are  the  only  countries  which  can  answer  the  challenge — If  you  have  a 
constitution  produce  it  ?  An  Englishman,  if  asked,  where  is  the  con- 
stitution of  which  you  boast?  must  answer,  it  exists  by  a  sort  of  infe- 
rence from  what  a  half  hundred  hirelings  have  written,  and  in  whM 
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they  &U  contradict  each  other,  and  are  the  whole  of  them  coDtratlictvd 
by  daily  practice  in  every  trtuieaction  of  Blate.  In  every  pari  the 
r«novUed  French  caiigtitutioD,  under  king  Philip,  is  an  improvement 
on  the  priociples  of  the  English  government.  We  shall  select  a  few 
points  of  comparison. 
L  The  French  charter  is  announced  ob  the  right  of  the  people,  not  the 

[  .^nnt  of  the  Crown.     It  abolishes   the  cenHorship  of  the  press.      The 
dramatic  censorship  eJtiBls  in  Engfbnd  in  great  rigour,  and  the  powers 
of  the  attorney-general  are  an  indirect  censotship — a  siupendeid  des- 
poliain — which,  aided  by  the  stnmp-duties,  nnd  the  law  of  securities, 
fM)mpletely  fetter  the  freedom  of  discussion.     The  sittings  of  the  tivo 
chambers  are  declared  public :  the  deliates  of  our  parliament  are  hy  laif 
declared  secret,  anil  are  published  only  by  connivance  at  the  illegality. 
The   French  deputies   arc  elected  only  for  five  years,  ours  for  seven. 
A  confiscation  of  {^iwHis   is    abolished ; — in  England,   children   may  be 
attainted  in  blood  for  the  delinquencies  of  their  parents,  and  punished 
by  confiscation  of  their  father's  property.     Peera  in  France  cannot  vote 
till  they  are  twenty-five  years  of  age:  in  England  they  vote  at  twenty-one, 
and  by  proxy,  without  hearing  the  discussion.  Half  the  members  must  be 
resident:  in  England,  one-half  the  members  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
boroughs  they  represent.     The  French  government,  without  professing 
to  be  of  any  reUgion,  grants  not  only  equal  toleration,  but  equal  provision 
fi>r    tlie    maintenance   of  every    Christian  sect :    the  English    govern- 
ueDt  adopts  one  creed,  and  subjocts  to  neglect  and  disability  every 
other.     In  short,  the  French  constitution  is,  in  all  respects,  what  the 
English  pretends  to  be,  except  in  the   impossible  theory  of  three  equal 
o-existing  branches  of  the  legislature.     In  France,  the  commons 
o  triumphant,  the  peers  subordinate,  and  the  kio^  only  the  premier, 
r  Stbi  public  minister :   in  En|;land,  a  surreptitious  branch  of  the  con- 
'a  predominant — the  borough mong^ers. 
To  all  complaints  against  our  defective  representation,  Mr.  Canning 
nad  but  one  reply — //  works  well.     Any  government  is  better  than  no  ■ 
government ;  and,  consequently,  they  must  all  work  well.     It  is  time;  1 
however,    for  that  great  Pacific  Ocean,  the  English  public,    to  loot  I 
m  «k>ut  them,  and  see  whether  other  governments  do  not  work  better  I 
Hriffhile  John  fiult  has  been  dozing  under   the  political   drug,  it  worhff  1 
^^^■11,  his  more  vigilant  neighbours  in  France  have  laughed  him  to  scnnt^  • 
^^bd  bravely  achieved  a  government  that  works  better.     Having  c 

pared  the  principles  of  the  two  govenunents,  let  us  next  compare,  nOC  t 
tlieories,  charters,  and  paper-constitutions,  but  simply  the  workinf  J 
well ;  acknowledging,  however,  imprimis,  that  in  working  a  people,  I 
DO  government  ever  worked  half  so  well  as  that  of  England.  I 

Who  does  not  remember  the  incessant  goadings  in  the  house  of  coiB>  I 
muns  to   acknowledge  the   free   republics  of  South  America,  and  tb>  I 
sophistry,  concealments,  nnd  shuffling  to  put  off  the  recognition  ?     1^  ( 
fcench  government,  before  it  was  a  month  old,  declared  its  recognitioir. 
J^v  We  have  been  chuckling  and  rej<»cing  over  Mr.  Fox's  libel  bill  for 
^piie  last  forty  years.     The  French  have  at  once  determined,  that  all 
^faJEeaces  of  the  press  shall  be  subject  to  the  adjudicKtion  of  a. jury. 


and  c 
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What  nauseating  debates  occur  erory  BessioD,  to  induce  iho  goveni- 
meut  to  rescue  the  black  populnlion  of  our  colanies  from  it  bnital  tynutnt . 
The  Frcncb  bnve  already  ^ren  all  the  ri^htu  and  privileges  of  dtixen- 
thip  to  her  negroeB,  and  are  adopting  measures  for  the  effectne 
protection  of  the  African  race. 

What  eloquent  and  endlest  decliunation  there  has  been  on  the  in- 
creasing infiuence  of  the  Crown,  from  the  increased  expenditure,  end 
tiie  aa^entatioo  of  the  Peerage.  Within  a  few  days  of  lis  fint 
ritting,  the  French  Chaniber  Htruck  off  the  roll  ninety-tliree  peen  ti 
the  creation  of  Charles  X.  and  is  pledged  to  investigate  the  expediatKy 
of  retaining  at  all  a  hereditary  branch  of  legislature. 

Every  session  produces  its  exposure  of  jobs,  which  generate  like  the 
polj'pDS,  and  are  quite  aa  indestructible.  The  Dundas  and  Batbnnt 
and  the  South- American  miasiona  were  the  joba  which  amused  che 
Collective  this  year.  The  French  are  subjecting  their  penaion-livt. 
their  dead  weight,  and  civil  salaries  to  rigid  investigation  and  doK 
curtailment. 

Every  nession  produces  scaree  of  motions  for  economy,  finance  coat- 
mittees,  judicial  inquiries,  and  what  not.  They  all  end  in  nothing  W 
bills  of  charges  for  commissiunerf,  secretaries,  otfice-keepers,  and  m> 
forth.  The  most  ridiculous  of  ail  farces,  laEt  session,  was  the  mod 
trifti  of  the  East  Retlbrd  electors  and  the  passing  laws  to  indemnify 
witnesses  for  their  evidence  in  proof  of  cormption ! 

Evor  since  1793  the  English  Government  has  been  constantly  inter- 
fering between  the  people  and  their  mlers,  and  always  against  the 
f<>rTaer.  The  French  have  declared  their  nentraUty,  and,  up  to  this 
lime,  have  strictly  observed  the  principle  of  non-intervention. 

Lastly,  observe  what  the  French  have  done  in  regard  to  capital  paniali- 
ments.  We  have  been  nibbling  for  half  a  century  at  our  savas^  treaaoa 
laws :  last  ecssion,  an  aliortive  attempt  was  made  to  abolish  capital  punisl^ 
ment  for  forgery ;  the  French  have  voted  for  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  for  all  poUtkitl  offences. 

Instead  of  a  working  government,  the  borough  system  is  the  luicM 
institution  in  the  world — a  mere  congerie  of  formajities,  parade,  rad 
ostentation.  The  Parliament,  for  a  century,  has  been  little  lietter  tfau 
a  common  debating  club,  where  a  mob  of  gentlemen  meet,  during  the 
vrinter  season,  to  spend  their  evenings  in  cracking  jokes  and  spouting 
nonsense.  It  has  been  a  game  at  shuttlecock  betiveen  the  rival 
disputants,  who,  in  alternately  changing  from  one  side  of  the  honas  lo 
the  other,  have  amused  themselves  in  reciprocally  throvnng  back  tfaair 
opponents'  arguments,  phrases,  and  opinions :  all  the  time  the  nalioa 
has  been  looking  on  the  logomachy  quite  seriously,  as  if  it  wei«  real 
business,  instead  of  a  sham  tight — harmless  pastime  for  those  who  had 
no  better  employment. 

We  remember  the  late  Lord  Custlereagh,  in  the  course  of  one  of  fait 
astounding  orations  on  the  subject  of  appointing  one  of  those  laborions 
trifles,  yclept  a  finance  committee,  observed,  in  reply  to  some  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite,  that  he  hud  found  it  an  extremely  dillicnlt  task  to 
fi.v   on   "  twenty-one  zmparltal  mtmbem"   for   the   nndertakiitg.      ~ 
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impartial,  hia  lordahip  evidently  meant — only  bia  mode  of  expreaeiVD 
was  usually  so  awkward— Aofifs^  members;  that  ie,  those  who  voted 
without  Binister  motivea — who  did  not  helong  to  either  of  the  two  great 
fkctions  into  which  the  House  is  divided,  and  who  voted  oa  ali 
questions,  not  with  a  view  to  emolument,  but  the  interests  of  the 
GOQUtry.  But  what  a  deplorable  picture  was  this  of  the  people's  repre- 
•enlatives:  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  scarcely  less  righteous.  Out  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members  not  twenly-one  to  be  found  who 
did  not  consider  government  a  mere  job,  and  the  public  a  g^so,  out  of 
which  it  was  the  business  of  every  political  knave  to  pluck  a  feather! 

On  the  same  occasion,  his  lordship  said  the  Opposition  viewed  these 
impartial  or  honest  members  with  "  peculiar  acrimony:"  this  wa 
believe.  In  truth,  there  is  nothing  the  Whiga  so  cordially  detest  as 
"  independence  of  opinion."  The  small  phalanx  in  favour  of  economy 
which  had  recently  shown  itself  in  llie  House  must  have  been  felt  by 
them  38  a  {^evouB  calamity;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  them  since  the  Revolution.  It  took  away  all  their 
cajoleries,  all  their  delusion;  they  had  nothing  left  fnr  fa/i(;  and  they 
were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  joining  those  whom  they  had 
long  held  up  to  public  contempt,  or  of  falsifying,  by  their  votes, 
repeated  profeasiouB,  But  still  worse  for  the  Opposition :  the  entail 
was  either  cut  off,  or  the  value  greatly  diminished:  although  they  had 
no  prospect  of  immediate  poascsaion  of  office,  it  is  well  known  they 
looked  font'ard  to  a  valuable  reversion. 

Lord  Castlercas^h  observed,  the  "  system  of  parties,"  or,  more 
correctly,  the  system  of  roguery,  bad  worked  well :  this,  however,  we 
deny.  We  believe  it  will  be  found  to  have  worked  like  n^isli  systems 
generally— to  the  ruin  of  all  parlies.  How  it  has  worked  for  the 
country  we  may  learn  from  the  pressure  of  public  burthens,  from 
the  debt,  and  poor  rates :  and  it  is  much  to  us  if  the  working  of 
these  fniits  of  the  "  system  of  parties''  do  not  ultimately  work  a 
suitable  punishment  to  ihe  authors  of  such  heavy  calamities. 

In  an  arUcIe  on  the  stale  of  the  representation,  it  cannot  be  out  of 
tee  briefly  to  indicate  the  changes  it  has  uwlergooe  from  an  early  period 
to  the  present  day.  Under  the  Saxons,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished that  not  only  the  legislative  body,  but  every  executive  officer,  from 
the  tithingman  Ui  the  eiderman,  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  county,  was 
elected  by  the  respective  hundreds,  annually  assembled  in  the  county 
court.  In  like  manner,  all  ecclesiastical  offices  were  derived  from  the 
people,  and  the  dignities  of  bishops  and  abbots  conferred  by  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.*  The  Commons  continued  to  retain  some  portion 
of  its  ancient  power,  even  under  the  tyranny  of  Uie  Norman  kings.  The 
Conqueror  assembled  a  parliament  in  the  year  1070,  composed  of 
twelve  representatives  returofd  out  of  every  county.  This  )SLrliaraeBt 
confirmed  the  laws  of  Kdward  the  Confessor,  which  the  king  bound 
himself  to  keep,    but  neglected  his  eng^emenl.     Writs,    dated  the 
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49tli  Henry  111.  iummoniug  kniglits,  cUizeae,  and  burgeswa  u> 
pariiameiit,  are  BtUl  exUat.  As  to  tlie  right  of  suffrage,  it  appean 
to  have  been  general  in  all  housekeepers  paying  taxes,  or,  as  it  i«  now 
termed,  icot  and  lot;  this  right  continaed  till  the  diefranchiMng  stabile 
of  Henry  VI.  when  the  right  of  voting  for  the  county  membeti  waa 
limited  to  electors  posaessing  freehold  property  of  forty  shillings  annaal 
value. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  commenced  the  practice  of  discon tinning, 
restoring,  and  omitting  different  boroughs  in  the  representation ;  by 
which  means  many  largo  towns  and  populous  places  have  beea  deprived 
of  the  right  of  returning  membera  altogether.  The  following  tables, 
principally  extracted  from  the  Appendix  to  the  last  volume  of  Mr. 
Oldfield's  Representative  History,  will  show  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  this  respect;  also,  the  number  of  parlianients  held  in 
each  reign,  and  the  duration  of  each  parliament. 

A  List  of  those  Places  which  formerly  sent  Members  to  Parliament 

and  now  do  not. 


Alreiford. 

Danslable. 

Kidderminster. 

Picketing. 

Aulton. 

Danslcr. 

Kingston-ou- 

Raveneis. 

Anbridge. 

Dudley. 

Tt.Bines. 

Boas. 

BamboroDgh. 

Don  caster, 

Lfdford. 

Soath-Molton 

DedinKton, 

Langport. 

Sherbonio. 

Berkliampolead. 

Egrenicidl. 

Lidtmry. 

KpaldiDg. 

lilnnilford. 

Exraoiilli. 

Lcfda.- 

Stoke. 

BiHhnps-Storlford 

Ely. 

Mere. 

Tickhill. 

Bradnesham. 

Pareham. 

Monlacnte. 

Bradford. 

Parabant. 

Mar  Chester. 

Teign^oyth. 

Bromyard. 

Mclton-Mowbray 

Tuirington. 

liiirford. 

GlaBtonbury. 

Mcdbury. 

Wainaeei. 

Chelmsford. 

Newbury. 

WiBheacb. 

Cnebrig. 

Greenwich. 

Odyham. 

Wliilney. 

CteditoD. 

Halifax. 

Overlon. 

Whilbj. 

Chard. 

Highwurlh. 

PcligrecD. 

Ware. 

Chipping-Ncirton. 

Jarvell. 

Pershore. 

W-Hlchet. 

L 


In  all,  sixty-nine  boroughs,  which  sent  members  to  parliament  in 
different  reigns,  and  which  are  now  deprived  of  that  right.  Besides 
these,  Mr.  Uldtield  has  given  a  list  of  ninety-seven  other  boroughs 
which  have  charters,  and  most  probably  sent  members  nt  some  former 
period  since  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  but  which  are  now  disfranchised. 
From  ihe  reign  of  Edward],  to  that  of  Charles  II.  boroughs  have  been 
creaiedand  annihilated,  at  the  caprice  of  each  successive  monarch.  The 
bo  rough  mongers  are  ever  declaiming  on  the  perils  of  cAoHscandiniiotjO' 
(ion;  in  the  borough  representation  there  has  been  innovation  and 
change  with  a  vengeance ;  and  we  may  ask  the  enemies  of  reform, 
whether  the  constitution  would  receive  a  greater  injury-  from  the 
crown-clerk  forbcnring  to  issue  the  accustomed  bit  of  parchment. 
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mnning  the  relics  of  Old  Sarum,  Gatton,  and  Midhoraty  than  it  has 
soatained  from  the  disfranchisement  of  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  Manchester  ? 
It  snrelj  hecomes  necessary  to  abolish  the  existing  rotten  boroughs ;  or, 
according  to  the  argument  of  our  opponents,  to  make  the  constitution 
complete,  by  either  restoring  the  (me  hundred  and  sixty-Jive  which 
haTe  been  discontinued,  or  oUiers  in  lieu  of  them. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  Number  of  Parliaments  held  in  ecuih 
Reign,  from  27th  Edward  I.  A,D.  1299,  to  the  End  of  the  Reign 
of  George  77.,  showing  also  the  respective  length  of  each  Reign. 

No.  of  Parliaments.        Length  of  Reign. 

Edward  L  from  1299, ••••••     8   8  years. 

Edward  II. 15 20 

EdwardllL 37   50 

RichaH  IL 26 22 

HenrylV 10   14 

HenryV. 11    9 

Henry  VI.    22 39 

EdwardlV. 5 22 

RichardllL 1    2 

Henry  VIL 8   24 

Henry  VIII 3   38 

EdwardVI. 2   6 

Mary 5   5 

Elizabeth 10 45 

James  I.   4 22 

Charles  1 4 24 

Charles  II.   8   36 

James  II.  •  •  • 3   4 

WilliamllL 6   13 

Anno     •••• 6 12 

George  I. 2 13 

George  II.     6   33 

George  III. 11    59 

GeorgelV. 2   10 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  the  461  years  preceding  the  reign 
of  George  III.  there  were  202  parliaments,  whose  average  duration  was 
2i  years ;  and  that  in  210  years  preceding  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there 
were  143  parliaments,  averaging  rather  less  than  H  year  each.  In  the 
69  years  of  the  reigns  of  George  III.  and  IV.  there  were  only  thirteen 
parliaments,  averaging ^ve  years  and  one- third  each.  Hence  we  learn 
how  greatly  the  duration  of  the  same  parliament  has  been  extended  in 
these  latter  days,  resulting,  no  doubt,  from  the  better  understanding  sub- 
sisting between  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  which  rendered  frequent  dissolutions  unnecessary. 
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The  following  abetracto  will  show  at  one  view,  the  gradoai  aheniioM 
in  the  representation  of  the  people. 


SHIRES  AND  Universities, 

No  of 

Edward  I.  •  •     and  preceding  monarchs,  37  counties 

u         viiT     5  *^^®8  o^  Chester  and  Monmouth 47 

Henry  v  lu,    |  j^  Welsh  counties,  1  member  each 12  j 

James  !.••••     the  two  universities  •• 

Charles  II.  •  •     Durham  county    • 

Ann    30  Scotch  counties,  with  1  member  each  •  •  •  • 

George  III  •  •     Irish  county  members 

Irish  university    

George  IV.  •  •     Yorkshire  county 


Edward  I.«* 
Edward  II.  * 
Edward  III. 

Henry  VI  •• 

Edward  IV. 

Henry  VIII. 

Edward  VI. 


Mary 

Elizabeth  •  • 

James  I.*  •  •  • 

Charles  I.  •  • 
Charles  II.  •  • 
Ann     •••••• 

George  III** 


Cities  and  Boroughs. 

(  and  preceding  monarchs,  created  78  boroughs,  7 
\  with  2  members  each,  and  London  with  4  } 
>  created  6  boroughs,  with  2  members  each 
(  created  9  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  18  7 
\  restored  2  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  4  J 
(  created  5  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  10  ^ 
\  restored  2  boroughs,  with  2  members  each   4  ) 

{created    3  boroughs,  with  2  members  each   6  7 
restored    I  borough,  with  2  members  2  y 

C  created    4  boroughs,  with  2  members  each   8 
\  created  12  Welsh  boroughs  1  member  each  1 
(  created     1  borough,  with  1  member 

i  created  1 4  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  28  7 
restored  10  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  20  5 
f  created    7  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  14 
1  created    3  boroughs,  with  1  member  each 
(  restored  2  boroughs^  with  2  members  each 
C  created  24  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  48  7 
(  restored    8  boroughs,  with  2  members  ea^h  16  | 
^created     3borough8,  with  2  members  each   6 
<  created     1  borough,   with  1  member  1 

(.  restored  8  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  16  , 
restored   9  boroughs,  with  2  members  each 
created     2  boroughs,  with  2  members  each 
added     15  Scots  borofighs  1  member  each 
added     35  Irish  cities  and  boroughs 


w 


74 
16 

4 
2 
30 
64 
1 
2 


193 


160 
12 
22 

14 

8 

21 

48 

21 

64 

23 

18 

4 

15 

35 


339 


465 
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Aa  parliunenUuy  refonn  will  and  ought  to  oonntttute  the  all-engroMiag 
topic  of  public  interest,  we  are  anxiouB  to  lay  before  our  readers  all  the 
infonuation  which  can  throw  light  on  the  stats  of  the  representation. 
It  is  particularly  deairable  to  di8tiiig;uigh  those  places  where  the  elections 
are  free,  from  those  which  are  controlled  by  aristocratic  or  individnitl 
influence ;  and  also  to  show  the  number  of  voters,  and  the  various,  the 
absord,  and  contradictory  principles  on  which  the  elecdve  franchise  is 
established.  The  following slatement  will  illustrate  these  several  points, 
and  be  convenient  for  present  and  future  reference.  A  list  of  the  mem- 
bere  relumed  for  the  new  parliament  of  the  1  William  IV.,  their  sala- 
ries, pensions,  and  political  pretensions,  will  form  a  separate  and  subse- 
<]uent  article.  The  number  of  voters  may  not  always  be  correctly 
given,  but,  in  some  instances,  we  had  no  means  of  verifying  their  accu- 
racy. In  some  boroughs  the  number  lias  greatly  augmeolcd.  Thirty- 
six  years  ago,  Wanvick  had  5  or  (iOO  voters,  now  1,200  :  Stafford  400 
when  Sheridan  stood  for  it,  now  860.  The  number  of  voters  has  been 
doubled  in  many  places,  and  trebled  in  Coventry,  Leicester,  and 
Preston. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Cities  and  Boroughs  in  England  and 
Walts,  shfUDin^  the  Right  of  Election,  the  Number  of  Electors, 
and  the  Names,  if  any,  of  the  Patrons  and  Proprietors. 

Ahmgdm,  in  the  inhsbitanls  paying  scot  and  lot  and  doI  receiTliig  alma  or 
charitir — OOO. 

)(nmii/nAaiii,  in  tbe  inliabitnnts  pajing  scot  and  tol— 150. — J.  J.  Drake,  esq. 

Jlhuii,  ("St.^  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  freemen,  anil  such  householders  as 
wy  sent  and  lot— 400.— Earl  of  Verulam. 

ilMlhn-fh,  in  the  inliabitants  paying  seot  and  lot— 60. — P.  C.  CrewtiBny.'esj], 

wtibonyugh.  In  those  )>ers[ins  whose  nam^s  appear  in  the  conrt-roll  of  the  manor 
of  Aldborou^h,  as  Irnanis  of  hnrgn^e  houses,  or  the  sites  orbiirgB|z;e  houses, 
in  Boroughbridge,  and  have  been  duly  admitted  thereon,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor,  being  resideat  within  Ihe  boruugh- — 64. — Dake  of 
Newcastle. 
itTtT,at  the  bailiff  and  select  number  of  burgesses  only — 2i. — Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth and  R.  Etwall,  esq. 

ifjitb^  is  goyerned  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  twelie  aldermen,  a  common  eounril, 
ind  two  serseants-ftl-mace.  The  rijiiit  of  election  is  by  burgage -ten  a  re — 
120.— Earl  of  Lonsdale  and  EarE  of  Thanet, 

Arundti.  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scol  and  lot— 200.— Duke  of  Norfolk. 

AMmrton,  in  the  freeholders  having  lands  or  teneniFnts  holden  of  thp  borough 
only  ;  and  the  freeholders  of  lands  and  lenements  called  Halshanger  and 
Halwell -lands,  lying  within  the  borough,  and  subject  to  pay  borough-rent, 
have  a  right  to  vote-~20D.^Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  barl. 

Jjrte«(ur^.  the  hooaeholders  of  the  boronith  not  receiving  alms:  persons  re- 
reiving  almi,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Bcdlord,  disabled  from  voting, 
7th  February,  1098.  By  act  of  parliament  in  1804,  the  right  of  election 
was  eilended  lo  the  freeholders  of  the  three  adjoining  hundreds — 1000. — 
Marquess  of  Itackingham  and  W.  Rickford,  esq. 

',Smib»ry,  the  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  sii  capital  burgesses  of  Banbury 

'  '    only— 18.— Earl  of  Guildford. 

Sanuttt^r,  in  the  corporatJOD  and  burgesses — STO. 

Salh,  governed  by  B  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  twenly-fnur 

cHmen;  the  right  of  election  is  tn   the  mayor,  aldermen,   and 
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council  only,  27th  January,  1706—33. — Marquess  of  Bath  and  Charles 
Palmerp  esq.      * 
BeaumariSy  in  the  mayor  and  capital  burgesses — 24. — ^Viscount  Bolkeley. 
BeiS{ford,  in  the  burgesses,  freemen,  and  inhabitants,  being  hooseholden  not 

receiving  alms — 1400.^ — Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Whittnead. 
Bedwim^  in  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  ancient  burgage-messoagcfr^^^ 

Marquess  of  Ailesbury. 
BetrcUttmy  in  the  freehold  tenants,  holding  by  burgage-tennre,  and  paying  S^ 
per  annum,  or  more,  ancient-burgage-rent,  to  the  lord  of  the  borough — 70.— 
Earl  of  Beyerley. 
Berwick,  stated  in  the  Report  to  be  in  the  freemen  of  Berwick — ^700. 
Beverley y  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and  other  officers; 

and  the  right  of  election  is  in  the  bur  gage-holders— 1300. 
BewdUy,  in  the  bailiff  and  burgesses  appointed  by  the  charter  30  Jac.  I.  exelntlTe 

of  all  others — IS. — W.  A.  Roberts,  esq. 
Bitk9p*8  Caetle,  in  the  resident  and  non-resident  capital  burgesses,  and  the 
common  burgesses  who  hare  been  resident  a-year  and  a  day  before  the 
day  of  election,  and  hare  a  legal  settlement  in  the  borough — 100. — Earl 
of  Powis. 
Bletchingly^  in  the  borough  holders — ^90. — ^Matthew  Russell,  esq. 
Bodmyn  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  eleven  aldermen,  twenty-four  common  cooa- 
cilmen,  and  a  town-clerk ;  and  the  right  of  election  is  in  the  corporation — 
36. — Marquess  of  Hertford. 
BoroughhridgCy  in  the  occupiers  as  tenants  from  year  to  year,  or  for  a  greater 
term,  of  ancient  burgage  houses,  built  upon  the  sites  of  ancient  burgage 
houses,  such  occupiers  being  btma  fide  resident,  and  being  or  having  giveo 
notice  to  be,  put  upon  the  court>call  of  the  manor  of  Aldborough  as  tenants 
of  such  houses — 60. — Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Bossineyy  all  who  have  free  land,  and  live  in  the  parish,  are  deemed  freemen  and 

TOte — 20. — Lord  Whamcliffe. 
Boston f  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  common  council,  and  freemen  resident,  paying 

scot  and  lot,  and  claiming  their  freedom  by  birth  or  servitude— 500. 
Brackley,  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses — 33. — Earl  of  Bridgewater. 
Bramber,  in  persons  inhabiting  ancient  houses,  or  in  houses  built  on  ancient 
foundations,  paying  scot    and    lot — 20. — Duke    of    Rutland    and    Loid 
Calthorpe. 
Brecon,  in  the  corporation  and  free  burgesses — 600. 
Bridgenorthy  in  the  corporation  and  freemen — ^700. 

Bridgewater,  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  parish 
have  no  right  to  vote  for  representatives,  but  the  right  of  election  is  in  the 
inhabitants  of  that  diyision  of  the  parish  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Borough,  paying  scot  and  lot  within  the  division,  and  in  them  only  ;  14tb 
March  1769— 300.— Earl  Poulett 
Bridporty  agreed,  in  1762,  to  be  in  the  inhabitants,  being  housekeepers,  and 

paying  scot  and  lot — 230. 
Bristol,  in  the  freemen  and  innholdcrs — 5000. 

Buckingham,  in  the  bailiff  and  12  burgesses  only. — Marquess  of  Buckingham. 
Callington,  in  the  freeholders  of  houses  or  lands  within  the  borough,  resident  or 
non-resident,  and  in  beneficial  leaseholders  of  entire  tenements,  consisting 
of  bouses  or  lands  within  the  borough  for  years,  determinable  on  a  life  or 
lives,  being  resident  householders  fur  forty  days  before  the  day  of  election, 
and  rated  to  the  poor  at  40s.  at  the  least,  June  12,  1820 — 60. — Mathias 
Atwood  and  William  Thompson,  e^qrs. 
Calne,  in  the  ancient  burgesses  only,  and  the  right  of  returning  burgesses 

is  in  the  guild-stewards — 24. — Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 
Cambridge,  in  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  freemen,  not  receiving  alms — 200. — Duke 

of  Rutland. 
Cambridge,  University  f\f,  in  the  doctors  and  masters  of  arts  only. 
Ceme^fofd  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  eight  burgesses  or  aldermen,  and  ten  free- 
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,    and    die    right   of  electioD    is   in    the  conxnation— 20. — Earl  of 
Darlinglon. 

Cimttrbitry,  in  the  fromnen,  Bbout  1,900  ;   1,070  ruident,  BSD  non- resident. 
CtTiiiff,  in  the  burgesses  orCardinVAbprBVun,  Cawbridfie,  KenaigfcLliuilrisBenl, 

Uiugher,  Neth,  aod  Swansea — IIOO. — Msrqaess  of  Uule. 
CaTdig4ai,  in  the  buigesaeB  at  lai^  of  the  boroughs  of  Cardigan,  Aberyslwilh, 
Lsmpeler,  and  Atpar,  only.    It  was  resolved  the  bargeiMeB  uf  Tregaron 
have  not  a  right  to  vote  ;  tth  Hay  1T3D— 1 ,400. 

tiile  is  governed  b;  a  majur,   twelve  aldemiRD,  two  sheriifs,  or  bniliirs, 
Iwenty-foor  eapiUI  burgesses,  or  commoii  council-men,  in  whom  is  the 
right  of  elecliaD,  as  last  detenninud  by  the  House ;  March  3,  17!>l. 
fyrmatilirn,   in  the  bargesses  possessing  a  freehold  of  £4  per  annum ;  1.9lh 
March,  172T— 450.— Lord  Cawdur. 

the  burKBBsea  of  Curnarvon,  Criccielh,  Pullcly,  Nevin,  and  Con- 
way—SOO.^MarcjuisofAngleiiey. 
3mtk  RiBing  is  governed  hy  b  mayor,  and  twelve  aldermen  ;  and  the  right  of 
election  is  in  tbe  free  hnrgesseB — 10, — Richard  Howard,  esti. 
Iter,  staled  to  lie  in  the  freemen  ;    3d  December,  I61HI~l,3aa. — Earl  Gros- 

ftirlitrtliT,  in  the  inhabitants  paying  acut  and  lot — SOD. — Duke  of  Richmond. 

rpMiAiun,  in  the  burgesseB  and  freemen,  ticini;  lioaseholders  of,  and  resident 
in,  the  ancient  burgage  bouses  within  Ihe  Inirough  ;  March  SS,  1803 — IGO. 
— Charles  Itrooke,  esq.  and  John  Maitlaod,  esq. 

■Ckritlclaircli,  in   tlie  inhabitants  paying  scut  and  lot — 70. — Sir  George  Henry 

.'      Ruse. 

Ctrttuetttr,  in  all  the  inhabitants,  being  householdera.  The  ininntes  were  ex- 
cluded; 4th  Novenilier,  Kioo.  As  also  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Abbey,  the 
Emery,  and  the  Spirin gate- lane ;  8lh  Uecember,  ITU!)— 600 —Earl  Balhurst. 
Vlhera,  in  such  freeholders  only,  lis,  according  to  tlie  resolution  ori6th  July, 
IGGO,  are  described  lo  be  free-burghers,  seised  on  life,  or  in  fee  of  bu^age 
lands  or  houses  there — 102. — Viscunnt  Curxon  and  Lord  Itibblesdale. 
ttnmmlh  is  governed  by  a  bailiH',  chosen  yearly,  by  a  Jury  of  sixteen 
burghers,  at  the  court-leetof  the  manor;  and  the  right  of  election  is  in  the 
burgage  tenure^ — aoO.-'Eart  uf  Lonsdale. 

VtlekeittT,  agreed  lo  be  in  Ihe  mayor,  aldermen,  common  couneil,  and  free 
burgesses,  not  receiving  alms;  OthMay,  IT14.— N.  B.  The  right  of  making 
forngnera  [not  having  a  right  of  fnwlom}  freemen,  is  in  Ihe  mayor  and 
five  burgesses  in  common  coancil  asaemhiud— 1,600. 

tBorffttaUU,  agreed  to  be  in  such  persons  as  are  seised  in  fee,  in  possession  or 
reversion,  of  any  messuage,  tenement,  or  corporeal  hereditament,  within 
this  borough;  and  in  such  persons  as  are  tenants  for  life  or  lives;  and,  for 
wont  of  inch  freehold,  ia  tenants  for  years,  determinable  on  any  life  nr 
lives,  paying  scot  and  lot,  and  in  no  others;  Januarys,  IT  10 — 50. — Henry 
Bankes.  esg. 

IfoeiUry,  in  such  persona  as  have  served  seven  years'  apprenticeship  within  the 
city  to  one  and  the  same  trade,  not  receiving  alms ;  1st  March,  1708.  But 
persons  receiving  the  sacrament  or  bread-money,  !jir  Thomas  White's,  or  Sir 
Thmnaa  Whenlley's  gifts,  were  not  then  disqualified.  Members  of  -the 
Fullers'  Company  being  freemen,  not  receiving  alms  or  weekly  charity,  and 
freemen  who  have  served  seven  yeara'  apprenticeship  in  Ihe  city  or  suburbs, 
not  receiviog  alms  or  weekly  charily,  have  a  right  to  vole;  I3th  Murrh, 
1711.  lo  such  freemen  as  have  served  seven  yean'  apprenticeship  tu  one 
and  Ihe  same  trade  in  the  city  or  suburbs,  and  do  not  receive  alms  or 
weekly  charity,  such  freemen  being  duly  sworn  and  enrolled;  iOth  No- 
vember, 1723—2,400. 

Orieftlsdf,  agreed  tu  be  in  the  freeholders,  copyholders,  and  leaseholders,  for 
three  years ;  loth  June,  I08S.  Agreed  to  be  in  freeholders  and  copyholders 
of  the  borough  hnusea,  and  leaseholders  for  any  term  not  under  tliree  years, 
only  ;  1st  April,  lOU.    The  committee  reported  that  it  was  agreed  lo  be 
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in  the  freelioldiira,  copyboIderB,  and  leawholderg,  for  not  Igm  than  thrf 
f^ars ;  SOth  Kebruary,  1C9S.    8y  hc(  of  parliitiiieat  id  ITua,  the  righl  of 
clectioD  ntended  to  the  freeholders  of  Ihe  hundred*  in  cammoD  wiili  tbr 
voters  of  the  barouiih— 1^00. 
Ciiftm,    DarttMiitk,    Hardnen,   in  the  freemeli  of   the  borough — 109.^ — Tkr 

Trenaury. 
Denbigh,  Id  Ihe  free  burgesBcs  of  Denbigh  Leon,  alina  Holt  and  Rathyn — SOO, 

—Hon.  F.  West. 
Derbif  ii  goTBnied  by  a  mayor,  high  steward,  nine  aldermen,  a  recorder,  town 
clerk,  ToartpeD  brethren,  ODd  fourteen  cjuiman  cauncilmen.     The  rif;hl  uT 
electiOQ  ia  in  the  corporalioD,  freeniEn.  BDd  sworn  bargeBsM— 700. — Dvke 
of  Devonshire  and  Edward  (^ke,  esi], 
Devizrs,  iu  the  mayor  aod    aelect  number  of  bur^esaea   only — 106. — Joahni 

Smith,  eaq. 
Vorcheiler,  in  (he  inhabitaDla  payinf;  to  church  and  poor  in  reaptwt  of  their 
personal  estatea,  aDd  in  auch  penuns  as  pay  lu  cliurch  and  piwr  in  Teepecl 
of  their  real  eatates  within  the  said  borough,  tiiough  not  inhnbllwita  m 
oceupiura,  nnd  allhougb  their  niunes  da  not  appear  upon  (he  poor-ralea; 
I4th  April,  ITOI— 30n.— Earl  of  Shafteslmry. 
Deter,  in  the  n  on -Inhabitant  freemen,  as  well  as  the  inhabitant  freemea — S,OM ; 

resident  1,200,  non-resident  BOO. — The  Trfaaury,  one  member. 
OowiiliHi,  the  tight  of  eleetioD  ia  in  the  burgage-holders— 80.— Earl  of  Radttor 
DrsitwicA,  in  the  hurgeases  of  the  corporatioa  of  SaltaprlngB,  of  Droitwich — IS. 

— Lord  Foley. 
Dmueich,  in  the  freemen  inhabiting  within  Ihe  borough,  not  receiving  alma — 10. 

—Lord  HunUngtield  and  Snowden  liarne,  esq. 
Dirham,  in  the  corporation  and  freemen^ — 1,000. 

Eiulloe,  in  the  mayor,  burgesses,  and  freemen — 4(1. — Sir  Rdwnnl  Ruller,  bart. 
EdM»iidilmn),(St.)  in  one  alderman,  twelve  burgesaea,  and  Iweuly-funr  cuansun 

councilmen. — Duke  of  Grafton. 
Evtthttm,  in  Ihe  common  burgeases — TOO. 

Esrttr,  in  the  freeholders  and  freemen  ;  llth  June,  1660— I.SOU. 
£y<,  in  the  inhabitants  paying  acol  and  lot — 100. — C.  Kenison,  esq. 
Ftixt,  in  the  inhabilants  of  the  boroughs  of  Flint,  Rfaydlaa,  Overton,  Caerwys. 

and  Caergurley,  paying  scot  and  lot — 100. 
Ftmtg,  in  the  lenanta  of  the  cronn,  who  are  capnble  of  being  portieeiei,  anit 
such  of  the  inhabitants  only  as  pay  scot  and  lot;  Bth  May,  ITOl.  Tbal  the 
persons  entitled  to  elect  the  portreeve  of  the  borough  of  Fowey  ate  those 
who  arc  capable  of  holding  that  oBlce  ;  thai  is,  audi  crown  tenants  on);  as 
have  been  duly  admitled  on  the  court-rolls  of  the  manor  of  the  borougb, 
and  hare  done  their  fealty;  and  such  persons  only  are  duly  admitted, 
whoae  lands,  being  freehold,  were  anciently,  and  continue  to  be,  held  im- 
mediately of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  as  parcel  of  hia  snid  manor  at  (he 
borough,  and  nhose  titles  to  those  lands  liaie  been  presenlrd  at  a  court- 
baron  by  a  sworn  homage  or  jury  of  the  freeholder!  of  the  said  nauor ; 
9Ist  March,  ITOX— l:M.— Earl  of  Mount  Edgecombe  BOd  Philip  Uasfakigt, 

Gofton,  in  the  freeholders  and   inhabilants  paying  scol  and  lot — 1 — Sir  Hart 

Wood,  bart. 
Geratdn'a,  (SI. )  in  Ihe,  freemen— SO,— Earl  of  St.  Gennain'a. 
GioactUcT,  In  the  freemen— ^,:iOO. 
Grimlhin,  in  the  freemen,  not  receiving  alma  or  charity— 900., — Eatt  Bidwb- 

Grtal  Grinubg,  in  Uie  freemen  admitled  at  a  full  court  by  the  mayor,  alderMea, 
common  councilmen,  and  hurjjesses,  aucfa  freemen  being  resident,  and  pay- 
ing scot  and  lot  in  all  cosea  except  where  no  rale  has  taken  place  sali- 
aequent  to  their  admission — SOO. — iKird  YarboroUKh. 

East  (Vrinilmd,  in  Ihe  burgage- holders  only,  and  Dot  in  the  burgage- holders 
and  iobabitasU ;  Olh  Fob.  16U5~36.— Dncheas  uf  Dorset. 
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Gml^ff^,  odIj  is  the  freemen  aod  freehoUlera  paying  tcol  and  lot,  residcnl  in 
the  town;  2'tth  April,  1G8U.  It  vtu  ngraeJ  thai  one  who  had  served  seven 
years  to  a  fteeman  vat,  ijaafiicto,  a  freeman  ;  Sd  Feb.  1710—340. — Earl  of 
OnsloTT. 

Hiaviek,  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  capital  burgessca,  or  iieaU-borougiu, 
resident  withia  tlie  twniugh — 3:i — The  Treasury. 

Unurt,  in  the  freeliolders  resident  within  thH  borough;  9lh  Feb,  IGOft. 
By  the  word  firrtlwIdiTt  is  Qieant  only  freeholders  uf  niesauages,  lands,  or 
tenements,  lyint*  within  the  borough  and  manor  of  Hajilemere,  wbrtbai 
pay  rent  to  the  lord  of  the  said  borough  and  manor  or  not,  ei- 
ciugive  01  any  lands  or  tenements  which  are,  or  hive  been,  parcel  of  the 
WBile  ground  of  the  said  borough  and  manor,  or  any  messuages  or  build- 
ings which  are,  or  shall  be,  standing  thereon;  S5th  April,  17SS — 00. — 
Karl  of  Lonidale. 

Maittii^«,  in  the  mayur,  jurats,  and  freemen  resident,  and  not  receiving  alms — 
200.— Edward  Mil  ward,  esq. 

r/ordwml  agreed  to  tie  in  [lie  freeliolders,  burgesses,  and  inhabitants  pay- 
ig  Bcot  and  lot,  and  not  receivinR  alms;  4lh  July,  1714--600.— Lord  Ken- 

Beblon,  in  the  mayor,  four  aldennen,  and  thirly-ono  freemen — 36.— Duke  of 

Urr^trd,  in  the  citizens  and  freemen — 1,200. 

Heriferd,  in  the  inliabitants  nut  receiving  alms,  and  in  suoh  freemen  only  as, 

at  the  time  uf  (heir  bein^  made  free,  were  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  or 

the  parishes  thereof ;  the  number  ol  freemen  living  uut  of  the  boroogh  not 

exceeding  three  persons  ;  Sth  Deo.  ITOS — TOO. 
Megden,  in  tlie  burgesses ;  3d  April,  1T4G — ISO. — L.  Iveson,  esq. 
Iiciflt»bitry,   in  the  burgage -holders — SO. — Duke  of  Marlbotungh    and   Lord 

Heytesbury. 
Ilieham  Ftrran,  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  burgesses,  and  freemeui  being  Louie- 

boldcra,  aad  not  receiving  alms — 140,— £arl  Filiwilliam. 
Hindim.  in  (be  inhabitants  of  housei  within  Ihe  borough,  being  tiouaekeupers 

and  parilhionera,  nut  receiving  alms. — William  lieckford,  oq. 
Hamitim,  in  the  inhnbltant-housekeepen,  called  potwallers,  not  recsirini:  alms  ; 

19th  Dec.  1724—450. 
Henliam,  in  all  such  persons  as  have  an  estate  of  bheritance,  or  for  life,  in  bur. 

gage-hoQseB,  or  burgnge-lands,  lying  within  the  borough — SB. — Duke  of 

Norfolk. 
HmUingdan,  in  Ihe  freemen  and  inhabitants — 200. — Duke  of  Manchester  and 

Eul  of  Sandwich. 
Uglht,  in  the  mayor,  jurats,  common  counvil,  and  freemen;   27th  January, 

ITIO— MS.     Itesident  26.  non-resident  317.— Tliu  Treasury,  one  member. 
Jitkater,  in  the  bailiiT,  capital  burgesses,  and  inhabitants  uot  receiving  alms ; 

38(b  January.  1 7 02^1 5S.— Lord  Huntingtower. 

lick,  in  tlie  baililT,  portmen,  commonalty,  and  freemen,  not  receiving  alms. 

A  resolution  passed,  that  porlmen  are  an  essential  Gonstituent  |iait  of  the 

great  court  for  making  freemen,  without  some  of  which  porlmen  being  pre- 
sent, the  court  cannot  be  held;  3Ut  March,  1714— 800. 
St.  iett,  \d  Ihe  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot;  Bth  December,  1702—300.— 

Hon.  William-Polc-Tiiney-Long  Wellesley. 
tpMg'*  Lgm,  in  the  freemen— 300.— Ear!  of  Orfonl. 
KiiUtttan-Mpon-Hnil,  in  the  borgesses  and  freemen- 3,020. 
IQMreshrrviif  A,  in  the  burgage-hnlders— BS. — Duke  of  Devonshire. 
'    the  freemen  and  inliabitants— 3,230. 
n  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  freemen,  being  inhabitants  at  tlie  lime 

they  were  made  free,  and  not  receiving  pay  of  the  pariah  ;  the  aldermen  to 

be  elected  out  of  the  legal  freemen. — Uuke  of  Nnrlbumberland. 
■.titer,  in  tlie  freemen  not  receiving  alms,  and  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot 
bnl  persons  living  in  the  boruugh  by  cerlifieale,  not  having  gained 
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a  settlement  by  renting  £10  per  mmum,  or  aenring  in  an  aanval  oftee,  aic 
not  entitled  (by  paying  scot  and  lot)  to  vote — 1,600. 

Leommtter,  in  the  bailiffs,  capital  burgesses,  and  inhabitants,  payiag  teot  aad 
lot— 600. 

LiMkeardj  in  the  mayor  and  burgesses — 100. — Earl  of  St  GermaiBS. 

Lewes,  in  the  inhabitants,  being  householders,  paying  scot  and  ~ 

lAMcoln,  in  the  citizens  and  freemen — 1,400. 

L$tiwUIM,  in  the  mayor  and  six  capital  burgesses,  together  with  tke 
teen  assistants  annually  chosen,  and  who  had  a  right  to  Tote  at  ihm 
ceding  electioQ  of  a  mayor ;  20th   December,  1709— S5. — Earl  of  Mowift 
Edgecumbe. 

Xyme  Rfgtf,  in  the  mayor,  ci^ntal  burgesses,  and  freemen — 60. — ^Earl  of  Woat- 
morland. 

lickjieldy  in  the  bailiffs,  magistrates,  freeholders  of  40c.  per  annum,  and  aU  that 
hold  by  burgage  tenure  ;  and  in  such  freemen  only  as  are  earoiled,  paying 
scot  and  lot— 600.— Marquess  of  Stafford  and  Viscount  Anson. 

Lwerpoolf  admitted  to  be  in  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  freemen,  not  reoeiviag  alow  ; 
5th  March,  1729—6,000. 

London,  in  the  livery ;  act  of  1725 — 14,000. 

Ludlow,  in  the  resident  common  burgesses,  as  well  as  the  twelve  aad  twoaty- 
five;  26tb  February,  1661.  It  was  resolved  that  the  sons  of  bargtasM  of 
Ludlow,  and  those  that  marry  the  daughters  of  burgesses,  have  a  right  la 
be  made  burgesses ;  and  that  every  person  having  a  right  to  be  made  a  bar* 
gess  ought  to  demand  the  same  by  petition,  signed  by  the  petitioner,  accoading 
to  the  by-law  in  1669,  and  not  otherwise — 600. — ^Earl  of  Powis. 

Lndgershati,  in  such  persons  as  have  any  estate  of  inheritance  or  freehold,  or 
leasehold  determinable  upon  life  or  lives,  within  the  borough,  not  coaiaad 
to  entire  ancient  houses,  or  the  scites  of  ancient  houses  withhi  the  boroagh; 
15th  April,  1791 — 60. — Sir  James  Graham,  bart.  and  J.  H.  Everett,  ae^ 

LymMgi^ii,  in  the  mayor  and  burgesses  only — 70. — Sir  Harry  Neale,  but. 

Alaidstone,  in  the  freemen  not  receiving  alms  or  charity — about  SIO.  JReaideat 
600,  non-resident  S40. 

Maiden,  in  such  freemen  as  do  not  receive  alms,  and  are  entitled  to  freedoB  by 
biith,  marriage,  or  servitude ;  and  that  persons  deriving  their  right  of  fiae* 
dom  from  honorary  freemen,  and  persons  claiming  their  freedom  by  par- 
chase,  and  exercising  trades  within  the  borough,  have  no  right  to  vote  ;  90th 
May,  1716—1.600. 

Mabmeaiury,  in  the  aldermen  and  twelve  capital  burgesses— 16. — Joecph 
Pitt,  esq. 

Malum,  in  the  inhabitants  rated  to  church  and  pooi^-400. — Earl  Fitzwilliaai. 

MerUniromgh,  in  the  mayor  and  burgesses  only ;  ISth  May,  1717 — ^24.— AlavqasM 
of  Ailesbury. 

Grtti  Marhw,  in  the  inhabitants  only  who  pay  scot  and  lot ;  21st  Nov.  1600 

240. — Owen  Williams,  esq. 

Mmwe9,(St,)  in  the  mayor  and  resident  burgesses— 46. — Marquess  of  Buckiaghaa. 

MidekmU  or  St,  Midutei,  in  the  portreeve,  and  lords  of  the  manor  who  are  capable 
of  being  portreeves,  and  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot — ^20.— -Sir 
Christopher  Hawkins,  bart. 

Midhmrtt,  in  the  burgage-holders — 100. — Lord  Carrington. 

MUboume-Port,  in  the  capital  bailiffs  and  their  deputies,  in  the  coauaoaalty. 
stewards,  and  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot — 100^ — Marqaeaa  ei 
Anglesey. 

Mmehemd,  in  the  parishioners  of  Minehead  and  Dunster,  being  hooaekeepen  ia 
the  borough  of  Minehead,  and  not  receiving  alms — 160. — Vjacooat  Fal- 
mouth and  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins,  bart. 

MonmmUk,  in  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  Monmouth  and  the  iahabitaBlt  of 
the  borough  of  Newport  and  Aske— 800.— Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Montgomery,  in  the  burgesses  of  the  town  only— 84.— Earl  of  Powia. 

Mm/fitkym  the  bailiffs  and  free  burgesaes of  the boroagh— 200.— Eari  of  Cailiile. 


Newurk,  in  Ibe  muyor,  aldermeii,  and  Uie  iababitButii  pajing  scot  and  lot  within 

Ibo  borough— BOO— Duki;  of  Newcastle  nod  Lord  Middletuo. 
KactatUe-aailer-LiBt,  in  Ibe  oiayor,  builiffs,  common  council,  and  resideal  frca- 

4.^Marqaes9  of  Stafford. 
NewcoMtle-^ipBn-TyKt,  in  the  corporation  nnil  free  burifeflsefl— 2,600. 
Ntwport,  two  Tinndere,  with  inbabilanls  pnying;  acol  and  tut— 62, — Dnkc  of 

Northuinberlan  d . 
iVnrwrt,  the  mnjor,  11  aldermen,  nnd  1^  barzeggea  ;  in  all  S4. — Sir  Leonard 

T.  W.  Holmes,  barl. 
W«i»l#iM,  ID  the  freemen  or  burReasM  seiaed  of  a  corporeal  estate  of  freehold  in 
Mil;  boose,  building,  or  lands,  within  Ibe  borough,  of  llie  value  of  40(. 
B-jrear,  and  upwards— 3fl.— Thomas  Leigh,  esq. 
iVcwfnm,  in  th«  major  and  burgesses  hating  borough  lands  within  the  borough 

—38.— Sir  Leonard  T.  W.  Holmes,  bsrU 
KarlhitUtTlm,   in  the  burgage- holders — ISO. — Earl  of  Harewuod   and  Henr; 

Peirse,  esq. 
KorUuimptvit,  in  the  iuhabilants  being  householderi,  und  not  receiving  almai  and 
the  shttring  In  the  charitable  gilt,  distribnied  at  Christmas,  is  a  taking  of 
atmsi  asth  April,  1665—1,200. 
Ntneick,  in  the  freehol<tera,  and  such  freemen  odI;  as  are  centered  iu  the  books, 
and  do  not  receive  alms  or  charily ;  IStb  March,  ITOl— 3,500. 
Iblgkam,  in  tlie  mayor,  freemen,  and  Treebolders  of  I  Oi.  per  annual — 4,050. 
AoMplDB,  in  the  freeholders  and  freemen,  being  made  free  according  to  the 
eharli-'r  and  bye-lawa  of  the  burongh ;  24lh  February,  1710 — 100, — Albany 
k^     Savile,  esq. 

iQcfbrtl,  in   the  mayor,  porlmen,  capital  burgesses,  and  freemen,  not  receiving 
>      altDB — 60. — Harqueaa  of  Hertford. 
Wbrd,  in  the  freemen. — Dake  of  Marlborough. 
mi/ard,  in  the  doctors  and  actual  ma«lerii.    Returuing  officer,  llie  Vice-Cban- 
t-     cellor  of  the  University. 

nvbvlu,  in  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesM'S  of  the  several  borougha  of 
^     Pembroke, Tenby,  andWhiston;  asd  February,  1711— SOO. 
fauylt,  in  the  mayor,  portreeve,  aldermen,  and  iahahitauta  paying  scot  and 
^     lot— 3BD. — Lord  de  Dunatanville. 

ttriomigh,  in  the  inhabitants  within  the  precincts  of  the  minster,  beint; 
housebulders  not  receiving  alms,  and  in  the  other  ialiabitanls,  within  the 
city,  paying  scot  and  lot— 431, — Earl  Flliwilliam. 
ttrtfieUt,  in  the  freeholders  of  lands,  or  ancient  dwelling-houses  or  uhamblcs, 
or  dwelling-houses  or  shambles  bnilt  upon  ancient  foundations,  within 
the  borough,  such  lands  and  dwelling-housea  being  entire  uncient  tene- 
^_^     n«nts,  June  16,  1820 ;  May  3D,  1821-100.— Sir  Hyltoa  Jolliffe,  burL 

hmlffrtl.    Resolved,  by  the  House,  that  the  right  of  election  is  in  the  inha- 
^^^      bitani  bouseholders  resident  there ;  niay  2B,  1624.     In  the  persons  having, 
within  the  borough,  a  freehold  burgage- tenure  rent ;   February  5,  ITTU  i 
April  11,  1783;  June  11,  1784;  March  D,  1791— SOO. 
ftfrniieii,  in  the  mayor,  bailiff,  and  freemen,  and  in  the  sons  of  freemen  who 
~       have  a  right  to  demand  theii  freedom  ;  28tb  January,  1703—200. — Earl  of 
MoQDt  Edgecumbe. 
fmoutk.   in  the  mayor  and  commonalty;  0th  June,  1660— SOD.- Rraolved. 
Illal  the  word  commonalls  extends  only  to  the  freemen  of  the  borough  ; 
*"      ITth  January,  1T39.— The  Treasury. 
M<,  is  out-burgesaea  as  well  as  in  the  in-burgesses— 100, 
WtsMmlh,  in  tlie  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  only ;  May  ID,  1821-120. 
¥cW<>m  in  all  Iheinhahitants;  IBth  December,  1601.     It  was  determined  that 
*     the  words,  all  the  inhabiianti,  did  not  mean  only  the  in-burgeases  of  the  last 
guild,  or  those  admitted  aince  by  copy  of  court-roll,  as  are  inhabitania  of 
Die  said  place,  but  all  the  inhabilant-i  at  tart^e ;  39th  No*.  ITG8— 5510. 
itaiboniigh,  in  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  bailiOs — 190.— The  Ordnance  and  the 
Admiralty. 
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Nrv  Radmr,  In  lh«  bargMtef  of  Radnoi,  B]^ad«r,  Knighton,  Knnckcas,  ud 

Kevenlice— ISOO. 
Reading,  in  the  iohabibints  paying  tent  and  lot  i  SOIh  Majr,  1716— 1100. 
Eail  Hefford.    By  an  act  of  last  lewion,  1  Will.  IV.  c.  T4,  the  rigbt  uf  electkiD 

for  this  borouRh  is  eltended  to  the  freeliolderi  of  the  hundred  of  BaKctlnw ; 

Ihat  is,  to  the  depenclenU  of  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle. 
lUchtHOKd,   in  such  persons  only  as  are  owners  of  ancient  burgage*  in  the 

borough,  having  a  right  of  pasture  in  n  comlaon  field,  c&Ued  WhUclid 

Pasture  ;  fllh  March,  1T2T— 2S0.— Lord  Dundas. 
Ripon,  in  the  burgage  hoiders— 190. — Mrs.  Lawrence. 
Rtchntrr,  in  all  freemen,  nol  receiving  alms  or  charity — about  600.     Besideiit 

460,  non-resident  360.— The  Admiralty  one  member, 
Nem  RBBinty,  in  the  mayor,  eight  jurats,  and  sixteen  freemen — 2S. — Sir  Edvrard 

Dering,  bart. 
Hyt,  in  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  freemen,  inhahiling  the  port,  and  paying  Kot 

and  lot— 100— T.  P.  Lambe,  Esq. 
Ryegalt,  in  the  fteeholders— 200.— Earl  of  MardHlck  and  Lord  Sonier*. 
Saltaih,  in  the  mayor  and  free  bnrgesses,  being  members  of  the  corporatjon — M. 

—  John  Boiler.  Esq. 
Sandwich,  in  (he  freenieu  resident  and  non-resident,  except  those  wlio  ivceive 

alms,  900;  about  an  equal  number  resident  and  aon-resideut. — The  Admi- 
ralty one  member. 
Ntw  rSorein,  in  the  select  number,  Le.  the  mayor  and  corporation,  consisting  of 

SO  persons. — E^l  of  Radnor. 
Old  Samn,  in  the  freeholders,  being  burgage-bolders  of  the  borough — 7. — E>il 

of  Calcdon. 
Scarlx/raitgh,  governed  by  tno  bailids,  two  coroners,  four  chambcrlaina,  and 

tliirty-aix  burgesses,    in  whom  Is   Ihe  right  of  election — 44. — Dake  of 

Rutland  aod  the  Earl  of  Hulgrave. 
Stqford,  in  the  inhabitant  housekeepers  of  Ihe  lown  and  purl,  paying  acot  aod 

lot — ^0.— Sir  John  Leach  and  Charles  Rose  Ellis,  Esq. 
Shu/teilmn/.  in  the  mayor  and  burgesses  and  the  inhabitants  paying  acot  and 

lot~300.— John  Dyneley,  Esq. 
Shareham,  Nat.    The  right  of  election  nas  formerly  in  the  inhabitants,  paying 

scot  and  lot;   but  an  acl  of  parliament  passed,  in  ITTl,  whereby  it  is 

declared  Ihat  all  the  freeholders  of  40j.  per  onnniR,  In  tfae  rape  or  hundred 

of  Hramber,  in  which  Sboreham  is  situated,  have  a  right  to  vole — ISOO.— 

Dnke  of  Norfolk. 
Skraribitry,  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  hurgesses.    Several  parishes  and  Til- 
lages viere  voted  to  be  do  part  of  the  ancient  borough  or  suburbs;  Olh  April, 

1733—500. 
Suuthamplott,  in  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants;  Stsl  December,  IOB!>.   Resolred, 

that  the  out-living  burgesses  as  well  as  Ihe  bargeajes  (inhabitants)  paying 

scot  and  lot,  had  a  right  to  vote ;  I7th  March,  IfiOfi.     Mayor  and  bailiifi 

are  the  returning  officers;  Aprils,  178S— BOO- 
Smlhumrk,  lioraagk  of,  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot ;  10th  November, 

1T02-35O0. 
StifffoTd,  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burocsses  resident  within  Ihe  boToucb 

860. 
Stmtfbrd,  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lol,  and  not  receiving  aJma  or 

public  charities — SOO. — Marquess  of  Exeter. 
Sitymg,  in  the  constable  and  householders,  inhabitants  within  the  boroagh, 

paying  scot  and  lot,  and  not  receiving  alms— SO. 
Slatkbridge,  in  Ihe  iahabitanta  paying  Bcol  and  lot- 110.— J.  F.  Darham,  Eaq. 
SuMmtii,  in  the  sons  of  freemeu  bom  after  ihcir  falhers  were  made  free,  and  in 

such  as  have  served  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  or  made  freemeo  bj  re- 
demption ;  6th  December,  1703— SSO. 
Tamwertk,  in  the  inhabitants,  paying  scot  and  lol,  aad  ia  sach  peraona  aa  have 

freeholds  within  the  borough,  whether  resident  within  the  borough  or  nol ; 
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ITlh  March.  1^8. 
Bad    lot,    and    not 
Peel,  ban. 
Tmitletk,  the  freeholdBra  of  intieritaace  in  poBsession,  inliabiling  within  iho 

borough — lis. 
HaatoK,  in  tbe  inhabitants  within  tbc  boroogh,  being  pulwallura,  and    not 

receiviog  alms  or  charily — 5G0. 
Ttwknbiny,  in  Ibe  freeDien  at  lar^.  and  in  all  persons 
freehold  in  an  entered  dwellinjc-huiue  within  th 
borough— 600. 

l%tVoni,  JD  Ihe  major,  burgesses  (which  are  ten),  and  in  the  commonalty  or 
conunon  council  (which  are  twenty),  amounting  in  ths  whole  to  thirty- 
ODf— 31— Duke  of  Grnflon. 
Tkinlie,  in  llio  burgage -ho  titers   of  Otd  Thirake— 60.— Sir  Thoraaa  Frank- 
laud,  barl. 
Kotrtim,  in  the  mayor,    recorder,  burgessps,    and  asBistants — 2fi. — Earl   of 

Harrow  by. 
lUaeH,  in  the  freemeB  doI  iohabiCing,  aa  well  ns  freemen  inhabiling,  within  the 

borough — 80. 

IVcgmijF,  in  all  (be  inbabitanls  that  provide  for  themselFeB.   whether   they 

li>e  under  the  same  roof  or  not ;  Gth  March   IGOS— 100.— Earl  of  Qnr- 

liogton. 

IVww,  in  (he  mayor,  and  select  number  of  burgesses— 26. — Viscount  Falmouth. 

Waiingfaril,  in  the  mayor,  aldermen.  bailitTs,  and  eighteen  assislantB,  together 

with  the  inbabitanla  paying  icot  and  lot,  and  not  receiring  alma — 150. 
VarcAmi,  in  the  mayor  and  magistrates  paying  scot  and  lot,  and  in  the  free- 
holdeca  of  lands  or  teoeiaenls  there,  who  have  been,  bona  jide,  to  their  own 
■ue,  in  the  aclnal  occupation.  Or  in  the  receipts  ol'  the  rents  and  profits  of 
such   lands  or  (enementa  for  the  apace  of  one  whole  year  neit  before  Ihe 
election,  except  the  Bame  came  to  inch  freeholders  by  deacent.  deviw, 
marriage,  marriage-settlement,  or  promotion  lo  Home  beoellce  in  the  church; 
I9th  Jan.  174T— ISO.^Ioho  Calcrafl,  esq. 
Varwicfc,  in  llic   commonalty  of  the  aaid  town,    Slat  May,  1G2S ;    in  such 
perwms  only  as  pay  to  church  and  poor  in  ibe  borough,    SSd  Jan.  im. 
confirmed  to  be  in  auch  napay  to  church  and  poor,  IHtb  Feb.  1TD3 — 1300. — 
-•     £afl  of  Warwick. 

JValb,  in  the  mayor,  masters,  and  boigesaea,  and  in  auch  persons  aa  are  (by 
conaent  of  the  mayor  and  common  council)  admitted  to  their  freedom.  In 
kny  of  the  seven  trading  companiea,  on  account  of  birth,  seiritude,  or  mar- 
ris^e — 500. — Clement  Tudway,  esq. 
V'MitDrn',  in  the  inhabitant  housekeepers  within  the  borough  not  receiving 
.     alma ;  but  persons  coming  by  certilicate  to  live  in  the  borough  have  not  a, 
right  to  vote;  Slst  Nov.  ITOS- 14U.— Lord  Carrini^n. 
Iffmiack,  in  the  burgeasea — SOO.^Earl  <if  Ilrudford  and  Crcil  Forealer,  tan. 
'W«i(jr,  agreed  to  be  in  Ihe  inhabitants  of  houses  of  aUi.  prroanunt,  paying  scot 
and  lot,  I3tb  January,  IttOB.    Resolved  to  be  in  the  inbabitants  of  the 
■ncieol  vote-houses  ofaOa.pcr  unNm  value,  and  upwards,  residing  in  the 
■aid  houses  forty  daya  before  the  day  of  election,  and  payiou  scot  and  lot ; 
and  alao  in  the  owners  of  such  ancient  vole-houai^,  paying  acot  and  lot,  at 
■hall  be  resident  in  auch  housea  at  tiie  time  uf  the  election ;  Sd  March, 
Jri6—8S,— Marquess  of  Bath. 
'ifaMblay,  in  every  tenant  of  any  burgamB  tenemeotin  fee,  for  life,  or  uinetj- 
Dinf  yeura,  determinable  upon  lives,  or  by  copy  of  court-roll,  paying  a 
bnrgage-rent  of  4d.  or  ad.  yearly,  being  resident  in  tbe  borough,  and  not 
receiving  alms;  Ist  Jane,  ITIS — 50. — Sir  M.  M.  Lopea.barL 
ITliHiis*.    in    tbe   major,   aldermen,    burgesses,    and     freemen — TO. — John 

Buller,  esq. 
WmUmiuUtr,  City  uf,  that  llie  right  of  election  for  the  city  and  liberty  of  Weat- 
minater  is  In  the  Inhabitant  householder),  paying  acot  and  lot,  uf  ths  united 
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Iiariahes  of  St.  MnrKarct  mod  St.  JoliD,  lUiI  of  tlie  ieveral  parialiPS  of  M. 
Paul  Cov«Dt-gaRleii,  St.  Anne,  HI,  James,  SL  Gwrfie,  UaDoier-iquare, 
Si.  MurliD-ia-the- Fields,  St.  Clcmetit  Danei,  and  St.  Mury-te-S trend,  (in- 
uludiDg  iw  nmcb  and  such  parla  of  the  tsid  parishes  of  SI.  tlaitin-in-lhe 
Fieldji,  St.  CUment  DaneB,  oad  St.  Marj-le-Slrand.  at  are  within  the 
liberties,  diitricl,  limits,  or  jnrisdictioD,  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,)  and 
of  the  liberty  or  district  of  Si.  Morlin-le-GraQd,  in  the  county  ol  Middlesex, 
and  of  the  precioct  of  the  Savoy ;  March  19,  1703—11,000. 

(Tii/nMHlh  and  MrUambt  Rtlu.Mn'iled  by  F.liEUbetli  into  one  carpuratioti,  though 
two  buruughB ;  and  st>nd  fuiir  Members.    Agreed  to  be  in  the  mayor,  aider- 
men,  bailiffs,   and  capital  burgttsaes,  inhabiting  in  the  borough,  aoil  in        I 
person*  seised  offreebolds  within  the  l>oraugii,  and  not  receiviog  alms;        ' 
7lh  May,  1T30— SOO— SirG.  F.  Johnstone. 

Wltilclutrck,  in  the  freeholders  only  of  landior  lenenients,  in  right  of  themaelTa 
ur  their  wives,  not  split  since  the  act  of  the  Tth  and  Bth  years  of  the  reign 
of  KIdic  William  ;  2IsI  December,  1T08— TO.— Viscount  Sydney  and 
ViscDont  Middleton. 

K'^D,  in  tiio  free  burgesses. — Sir  Robert  Holl  Leigh  and  John  Hodaon,  e«q. 

WiiI'm,  ill  the  oiayar  and  burgeitses,  who  are  to  do  all  coruuralc  acta,  and  receife 
thu  sacrameuli  ITth  March,  ITIO— HO.— Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

tyiBcheUca,  in  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  freetuen—in. — Earl  of  Darlington. 

Wmchtiler,  in  the  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  bailifld,  and  curponiUon — 120. — 
.Sir  M.  P.  St.  Jobii  Mildmay. 

iriiid*Br,in  themayot,  bailiSs,  and  select  number  of  burgesses  only  ;  ad  May, 
1069.  Is  not  in  tlie  mayor,  hnililTs,  and  burgesses,  but  all  the  iobabitant* 
have  tlie  right  of  electing ;  6th  April,  1697— 430.— The  Treasury. 

WoBdtlvck,  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  freemen  of  the  borouglt — 400. — Dake 
of  Marlborough.  ! 

WoTctittr,  agreed  to  be  in  the  freemen  not  receiving  alms;  Tth  February,  169S.  I 
In  the  citizens  not  recetring  alms,  and  admitted  to  their  Ireedom  by  birth  | 
or  servitude,  or  by  redemption,  in  order  It)  trade  within  the  city;  Iltb  ) 
February,  17-17— ajOO. 

Weotlon-Baml,  in  the  inhabiiaDts  paying  Bcol  and  lot— ISO.—Earl  of  Clarendon  I 
and  ViHount  Bolingbroke. 

Cliippitig-Wycambt,  lii  Iho  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses,  not  receiring  tlu 
— 170.— -Sir  J.  D.  King,  bart.  and  Sir  Thomas  Uanng,  bart. 

I'linnsHiyi,  Greul,  in  the  burgesses  at  large — 7B0. — The  Treasury,  i 

i'armmith,  in  the  twelve  aldermen  and  one  burgess— Sir  L.  T.  W,  Holmei,  bvL        i 

i'oik,  in  the  corporation  and  citizens— 3000.  | 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  iiccouDt  of  the  representation  of  I 
Scotliuul,  since  it  is  natoriouaty  little  more  than  one  great  rsltea  i 
borougb,  over  which  the  Treasury  has  a  controlling  influence.  The  1 
late  Lord  Melville  always  boasted  that  he  could  return  thirtif-mne  out  'l 
o!  forty-Jivc,  who  represented  the  entire  kingdom  of  Scotland!  Ths 
Duke  of  Montroee  is  now  considered  the  patron-general,  for  the  Treasury,  ' 
of  .Scotland. 

In  Irelaoil,  the  spirit-stirring  exertions  of  Mr.  O'Conoell ;  the  di^        ' 
franchisemeot,  in  1829.  of  the  40s.  freeholders;  auil  the  limitation  of       , 
the  qualification  to  vote  for  county  members  to  those  possessed  of  b.  clear       , 
yearly  freehold  of  £IU  per  auniun,    have  introduced  changee  in  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  disposition  of  parliameutarr 
patronage,  which  cannot  yet  be  definitively  ast^rtained.     Before  the 
Didfrancbiseinent  Act,  tlicMuall  freeholders  could  he  created  at  pleaeute, 


and  were  entirely  under  the  influence  of  theii-  landlonb;  the  oaunty 
ToteiB  are  now  under  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  and  the  "  Great 
Agitator."  From  the  results  of  the  genera!  election,  it  would  appear 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  torrect  in  his  nnlipipalion  that  the  change 
»f  the  elective  eligibility  for  shires  would  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
.great  landowners  over  the  retnms.  In  nearly  all  the  contests  this  year, 
I  they  have  been  defeated,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Beresforda  ai 
waterford,  compelled  to  enter  into  com  prom  isea  little  less  mortilyinfr 
>4han  defeat  itself.  With  the  loss  of  their  power,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
■■will  lose  a  part  of  their  government  patronage.  Formerly,  a  county 
member,  if  he  supported  the  ministers,  or  if  he  were  in  opposition  (o 
the  ministers'  opponent,  had  what  is  called  "  the  patronage  of  the 
MOURfy,"  that  is,  he  appointed  excise  and  custom-house  olGcers,  otScers 
of  militia,  &c.  Possessed  of  this  influence,  the  claims  upon  his  friend- 
■  ship  were  numerons ;  and  as  long  as  any  thing  remained  to  be  given 
taway,  he  dealt  out  his  favours  to  the  gentlemen  who  brought  their 
roters  to  support  him  on  the  day  of  trial.  These  latter  men,  forming 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  political  corruption,  distributed  their 
fkrouiB  to  their  tenants  who  had  made  the  greateBt  number  of  ftee- 
bolders  on  their  estates. 

Id  the  Irish  peerage,  there  has  been  no  reform ;  and  they,  at  least, 
'.continue  to  be  roturned  on  the  old  corrupt  and  slavish  principles. 
^They  are  virtually  nominated  by  ministers.  When  a  peer  dies,  govern- 
-ttent  intimate,  through  the  Iiish  secretary,  by  whom  they  wish  the 
ivaicancy  tfl.  be  supplied;  this  invariably  procures  the  election  of  ihe 
desired  person.  Su  much  for  the  independency  attached  to  rank  and 
property  ! 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  the  representation  by  inserting 
two  statements :  the  first  exhibits  the  proportion  in  which  the  members 
are  returned  for  the  different  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  the 
•econd  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  parliamentary  patronage,  and,  at 
once,  shows  the  description  of  peraons  and  interests  virtually  repre- 
•  ■ented  in  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  the  Nation.  The  statement  for 
^Ireland  will  require  some  allowance,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned. 

tMembers  returned  for  the  different  Sections  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

iTkewmnty  of  Cornwall,  42;  of  Wilts,  34;  of  York,  32   lOS 

,■,  Sussex,  28;  Dorset,  30;  Suflmlk,  16;  Stafford,  iO     74 

■'flle  counties  of  Devon  and  Hants,   each  26     62 

I  Kent  and  Somerset, ••  ••■ each  18      36 

Ik  Bucks,   Lancaster,  and  Surrey, each  14     42 

Uncota,   Norfolk,  and  Salop, each  12      36 

Berks,  Northampton,  Oxfonl,  and  Wor- 1        ],     f)      ^fi 

^                           Esses,    Gloucester,    Hereford,  Middle- i 
.  ^                             sex,  Northumberland,   ami    Netting-  >  each    ^     48 
ham,   , ) 
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The  ooantieB  of  Cambridge,  Camberland,  Hertford,  and  7  ^^^    g    ^4 

Warwick, 3 

Bedford,    Chester,    Derby,    Dtu-ham,! 

Huntingdon,    Leicester,   and  West-  >  each    4    28 

morland,  •• •• j 

Monmoath,  3;  Rutland  2 6 

Wales,  24;  Scotland,.  45;  Ireland,  100  1» 

Making  the  total  number  of  members  ••••••   656 


PARLIAMENTARY    PATRONAGE. 

Members  returned  by  87  peers  in  England  and  Wales 218 

21  peers  in  Scotland • 31 

36  peers  in  Ireland 51 

Total  returned  by  peers ■  300 

Members  returned  by  90  commoners  in  England  and  Wales .  137 

14  commoners  in  Scotland    14 

19  commoners  in  Ireland •  •  •  •     20 

Members  nominated  by  government  •••••• 16 

Total  returned  by  commoners  and  government  •  • 187 

Total  returned  by  nomination    487 

Independent  of  nomination    171 

Tolal  of  the  House  of  Commons 658 


PROSPECTS    OP    REFORM    IN    THE    REPRESENTATION. 

The  great  popular  movements  among  our  neighbours  cannot  foil  t» 
have  some  influence  on  the  approaching  deliberations  of  the  Boroogli- 
mongers,  and  incline  them  to  listen  to  propositions  which,  prior  to  the 
warning  events  on  the  continent,  they  would  have  repelled  with  soveraign 
disdain.  The  results  of  the  general  election  show  that  the  side  of  mere 
bigotry  and  oppression  has  received  no  augmentation  of  force:  Mr. 
Brougham's  return  for  Yorkshire  and  Mr.  Hume's  for  Middlesex  are 
events  of  interest,  by  demonstrating  not  only  a  decline  in  anstocratie 
ascendancy,  but  also  the  progress  of  politicsd  information  among  those 
classes  which  have  heretofore  been  in  gpreat  part  impassable,  and  kept 
aloof  from  popular  influence.  It  would,  however,  be  a  fatal  error  to 
suppose  the  Oligarchy  are  about  to  abandon  their  usurpations.  Of  this 
we  see  not  the  slightest  indication.  When  the  beer-monopoly  was 
about  being  dissolved,  the  prices  of  public-houses  fell  enormously;  but 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  fall  in  the  market  price  of  boroughs.  Till 
then — till  thb  infallible  sign  appears — our  readers  may  rely  upon  it 
there  is  no  measure  in  contem^tion  likely  to  be  productive  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  community. 
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The  fact  is—and  we  are  anxious  to  impress  it — the  new  parliament 
will  be  preciselj  of  the  same  impress  8e  the  oW,  for  the  essential 
purposes  of  constitutional  regenerittion.  Retrenchment,  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  shall  have,  and  perhaps  some  delusive  and  ineflicient  project 
of  parliamentary  reform— perhaps  a  committee  to  inqiure  into  the  slate 
of  the  representation.  God  pieserve  us,  we  say.  from  any  parlia- 
mentary committees  of  inquiry !  What,  indeed,  is  there  to  inquire 
about?  Shall  we  inquire  if  the  aun  Hhinea,  or  the  moon  gives  light? 
The  abase  is  notorious,  the  mode  of  reforming  it  is  notorious;  then  let 
BB  have  it  without  delay.  Are  not  the  motiooB  of  Mr.  Maddox  and  the 
practices  of  Quintin  Dick  on  indelible  record  ?  No  one  doubts  that 
certain  peers  send  two,  three,  live,  and  seven  members  to  parliament, 
and  that  they  have  no  right  to  send  one.  Abolish  the  injustice  without 
hesitation.  The  people  would  be  mad— madder  a  great  deal  tbiin  the 
Duke,  when  he  became  preniier^were  they  to  suffer  procrastination 
on  a  subject  like  this  ;  were  they  to  suffer  parliamentary  reform  to  be 
inquired  about  and  debated  on  for  half  a  century,  like  the  abolition  of 
negro  slavery  and  catholic  emancipation.  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  the 
age :  the  question  is  ripe  for  decision,  and  the  people  will  never  suffer 
it  to  be  nursed,  like  a  suit  in  chancery,  for  the  benefit  of  lawyers  and 
place-hunteis.  Our  oppressors  have  an  obvious  tntercst  in  delay;  for 
them  govemnient  can  never  be  better  constituted  than  it  is,  and  their 
best  policy  is  to  concede  as  liilU,  and  as  slowly  as  possible — always 
excepting  the  risk  they  run,  by  such  a  course,  of  having  the  whole  of 
their  ill-gotten  acquisitions  wrested  from  them;  whereas,  by  timely 
sacrifice  of  a  part,  they  might  enjoy  the  remainder  in  peace  and 
•ecurity, 

The  new  House  of  Commons,  we  repeat,  will  be  like  its  predecessors. 
It  has  been  elected  under  the  influence  of  the  same  partial  interests  and 
the  same  prejudices ;  and,  the  seed  bein^  the  same,  so  will  tlie  fruit. 
The  church,  the  army,  the  bar,  the  nobiiity,  and  government  offices  are 
chiefly  represented,  and  what  can  be  expectod  fivm  a  body  so  constituted? 
Even  knowledge  lias  scarcely  penetrated  this  dense  corporation.  Why, 
indeed,  should  men  seek  information  who  want  for  nothing,  who  enjoy 
every  advantage :  with  the  people  it  has  been  different ;  they  suffered 
long  and  grievously — they  inquired — found  out  the  cause: — and  are 
resolved,  we  fervently  trust,  to  apply  that  sovereign  power  they  possess 
to  effect  a  sovereign  remedy. 

Bat  the  King  and  the  Duke,  it  is  rumoured,  purpose  to  administer 
to  a  nation's  disease  1  The  King,  unquestionably,  is  as  true  and 
npright  an  Eaglisliman  as  ever  sat  on  the  throne ;  and  the  Duke  is  a 
mighty  man  of  war ;  but  we  cannot  say,  in  the  threescore  years  of 
his  preceding  life  he  has  ever  shown  any  great  sympathy,  either  in 
poblic  liberty  or  public  happiness.  But,  supposing  the  Duke  willing, 
and  we  give  him  credit  for  good  intenliona,  great  shrewdness,  and 
enterprise—what  can  lie  do  against  the  Church  and  Aristocracy!  Ho 
cannot  twist  the  Bishops  and  Lords  abont  as  he  did  his  tenpennya-day 
heroes  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.     They  have  a  great  interest  at  slake  ; 
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they  have  cherished  it  long,  and,  doubtless,  have  derived  much  benefit 
from  it ;  and  we  shall  be  somewhat  surprised  if  they  do  not  cling  to  the 
advantages  they  possess  with  the  same  tenacious  fatuity,  as  the  Stouts 
and  Bourbons  to  their  prerogatives.  Unless,  however,  his  Graee  wiD 
vitally  touch  these  classes ;  unless  he  will,  at  one  fell  sweep,  strike  the 
rotten  boroughs  out  of  the  representation,  he  will  not  advance  a  step 
either  in  reconciling  the  absurdities  of  the  existing  system,  or  in  satis- 
fying public  expectation.  As  to  tinkering  the  Scotch  representation, 
or  adding  a  dozen  members  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  from  the  ma^ 
nufacturing  towns,  he  might  as  well  think  of  sweetening  the  briny  ocean 
with  a  spoonful  of  sugar. 

Meanwhile  we  shall  wait  in  patience.  Perhaps,  before  our  labours  can 
be  delivered  to  the  public  the  mountain,  itself  will  have  brought  forth, 
and  resolved  all  doubts.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  we  tmst  our 
readers  will  be  attentive  to  the  main  point — namely,  a  democratic  power 
in  the  state,  which  shall  lighten  the  intolerable  aristocratic  load :  we 
want  no  theories — no  republic ;  we  want  the  old  system  of  king,  lords, 
and  commons  thoroughly  cleansed  and  renovated.  Our  grievances  an 
practical,  and  we  seek  practical  remedies.  As  we  have  all  an  interert 
m  the  public  weal,  we  desire  the  means  to  protect  and  promote  our 
social  welfare.  Our  objects  are  a  reform  in  the  administration  iof 
justice — the  church — the  corn-laws — game-laws — partial  taxation — 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  press — the  monopolies  of  the  Bank  tad 
East-India  Company;  we  wish  a  vast  reduction  in  the  national  expen- 
diture, and  we  wish  Ireland  to  be  tranquillized,  and  her  great  resoorees 
elicited.  These  reforms,  we  are  fully  aware,  we  can  never  htfe 
without  a  reform  in  parliament,  and,  therefore,  first  and  foremost,  tre 
pray  for  that. 


♦^*  il  List  of  the  New  House  of  Commons^  their  Connexions^  ^e. 

will  be  subsequently  given. 


^^In 


LAW 


COURTS     OF     LAW. 


The  independence  of  the  juil^a  has  so  lung  t'ormed  a  curient  thene  of 
admiration,  that  it  appears  almost  preeuniptuous  tu  call  it  in  quettion. 
let  the  difference  between  thttn  and  other  functionaries  ia  n)t  so 
apparent  as  ia  generally  assumed.  Il  is  time,  the  judges  hold  their 
situationa  for  life,  unless  guilty  of  some  flagrant  impropriety ;  hut  the 
HUne  may  be  said  of  other  appointments  under  the  Crown,  the  poBsessors 
of  which  are  seldom  disturbed,  so  long  as  tticy  correctly  discharge  their 
datiefl;  or  if  they  are,  they  invariably  receive  a  superannuation-Lllow- 
snce,  or  compeniiation,  equivalent  to  the  loss  ihey  have  sustained.  As 
.  respects,  then,  the  tenure  of  office,  the  s^es  of  the  law  cannot  airogate 
K«  great  pre-eminence  over  other  placemen :  as  respects  those  causes 
Lwfaich  ordinarily  influence  individual  conduct — the  lure  of  ambkion— 
-  the  temptation  of  lucre — and  the  seduction  of  indolence — they  hare 
■till  less  to  pride  themselree.  A  judge,  like  a  bishop,  may  be  trans- 
lated from  a  lower  to  a  higher  dignity — from  a  judgeship  to  a  chief- 
juaticeship,  from  that  to  a  peerage  or  a  seat  in  the  cabinet :  he  nay  bo 
removed  from  an  office  of  £5.500  per  annum  to  one  of  £10,000.  and 
bouodlesa  patronage :  he  may  be  taken  from  a  court  where  he  it  over- 
whelmed with  the  claims  of  duty,  to  one  where  the  most  important  duty 
lie  haa  to  discharge  is  to  receive  his  salary.  How  then  car  it  be 
alleged  the  ju<iges  are  independent  and  exempt  from  ministerial  inluence, 
when  the  ministers  have  similar  alluring  temptations  to  hold  out  to  the 
bench  as  other  functionaries,  and  similar  meana  of  rewarding  lubser- 
viency  ? 

Other  causes  operate  unfavourably  on  judicial  appointments.  Instead 
of  the  individuals  elevated  to  the  bench  being  a  selection  from  the  entire 
bar.  of  men  the  most  distinguished  for  ability,  probity,  and  indepaidence, 
the  choice  of  the  ministry  is  limited  to  men  of  their  own  party.  A  Tory 
minister  never  chooses  a  Whi^  jndg^ ;  nor  the  contrary.  This  tends 
||D  lower  tlie  chtuacter  of  the  judges  in  public  estimation,  by  clearly 
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evincing,  that  poUticfl,  as  well  as  le^l  Gtaess,  have  a  Bhare  in  ininit- 
terial  appointments.  Jt  also  instils  into  the  mind  of  both  expecUiot 
judges,  and  of  men  already  on  the  bench,  a  party  feeling  fatal  to  slhci 
justice  on  political  questiona.  So  well  established  is  this  fact,  that  il  is 
notorious,  whenever  a  question  comes  before  the  tribunals,  whether  itba 
upon  a  prosecution  for  libel,  or  upon  any  other  matter  connected  with 
government,  the  council,  at  their  meetings,  take  for  granted  that  tliey 
can  tell  pretty  accurately  the  leaning  of  the  court,  and  predict  exactlj 
which  way  the  consultations  of  the  judges  will  terminatB.  It  ia  very 
unfortunate  the  judges  should  be  always  on  the  ministerial  side  of  poli- 
tics ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  this,  while  they  continue  to  be  selected  oo 
the  exclusive  principle.  They  have  tlteir  opinions  on  public  questkiDa  M 
well  as  other  men;  they  know  they  fill  a  certain  situation,  and  they 
cannot  forget  hy  whom  they  were  placed  there,  or  for  what  reason. 

With  these  remarks  we  shall  leave  the  venerable  occupiers  of  the 
bench,  on  whom  we  had  no  intention  of  offering  any  observation ;  but 
in  some  way  their  situation  obtruded  itself  on  our  notice,  on  Gist 
entering  on  the  con  side  ration  of  the  important  subject  of  this  chapler- 
We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  more  prominent  obusM  in 
the  laws  and  their  administration. 

llio  whole  body  of  Ei^lish  Law  is  divided  into  two  kinds — the 
Common  and  tlie  Statute  Law.  The  Common  Law  is  founded  entinly 
on  custom,  or  precedent,  and  the  decisions  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Il 
is  not  founded  on  any  Act  of  Parliament,  nor  on  any  legislative  euMt- 
niant ;  it  is  recorded  in  no  public  document ;  the  only  memorials  of  its 
axiaitence,  are  to  be  found  in  traditional  maxims,  records  of  pleas,  books  of 
reports,  or  the  treatises  of  men  eminent  in  the  profession.  It  is  evident, 
that  lau's  originatinj;  and  preserved  in  this  manner,  must  be  vmgne, 
obscure,  often  absurd,  and  even  contradictory.  The  Common  Law  is, 
in  fact,  a  monument  of  the  opinions,  errors,  knowledge,  and  ignorance, 
of  every  period  of  society  ;  it  has  flowed  down  the  stream  of  time,  aocu- 
mulating  like  some  mighty  river,  and  carrying  along  vestiges  of  the 
learning  and  ignorance,  fully  and  wisdom,  of  every  age  through  which 
it  has  passed. 

Hiiw  unworthy  such  an  incongruous  mass  must  be  of  the  present  age; 
bow  inapplicable  to  the  usages  of  society ;  and  how  difficult  it  ia  fiir 
any  iindividual  to  obt^n  a  knowledp^  of  snch  an  onus  camelorttm,  it  is 
unneiiessary  to  describe.  Unsuitable  us  such  a  system  of  law  is,  to  foUQ 
the  eiids  for  which  all  laws  were  originally  intended,  it  forms  a  ngy 
consiilerable  part  of  the  laws  of  this  country.  It  is  in  virtue  of  tlw 
comm«n  law,  that  the  eldest  son  inherits  from  liis  father;  that  property 
may  l)e  purchased  and  transferred  by  writing  ;  that  a  deed  is  void  if  not 
aealed  and  delivered;  that  money  lent  upon  bond  is  recoverable  by 
action  of  debt;  and  that  a  breach  of  the  pence  is  punisliahie  witJi  fins 
and  icaprisonroent.  These  lire  doctrines  nut  established  by  any  written 
statnli  i  or  any  legislative  enactment,  but  depend  solely  upon  inunemorial 

So  lOiiich  for  the  Cnmmon  or  Unwritlen  Iaw  ;   next   for  the  Statulv' 
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Law,  which  exhibitB  n  BtiU  more  Crightfiil  chaos.  6tatute-L&w 
of  all  those  acts,  edicts,  und  fitatutos,  made  by  the  king,  with  the 
coasent  of  the  lords  aiid  commons  in  parliament  a&sembled.  The  oldest 
of  these  now  extant,  and  printed  in  the  Btatutfi-ltooks,  ia  Magna 
Charia,  oh  confiiroed  in  parliiuuent  by  9  Hen.  Ill,  There  wore  doubt- 
less many  acta  before  Ihat  titoe,  the  records  of  which  Rre  now  lost ; 
sad  which  most  probably  were  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  maxims 
in  the  old  Common  Law. 

No  man  in  England  profeseee  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Statute- Law 
— not  even  the  Lord  Chancellor  nor  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  ia  such 
a  prodigions  compilation,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  ia  wholly  unattainable. 
No  one  knows  exactly  what  is  law  in  England  ;  though  every  individual 
is  preanmed  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  ignorance  is  admitted  at  no 
excuse  for  its  violation.  Any  one  may  become  a  legislator  for  tlie  whole 
country ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  to  the  statute-book  ;  he  will 
there  find  laws  in  abundance,  of  which  no  one  has  any  knowledge  ;  he 
auy  adduce  them  as  the  law  of  the  land ;  he  c&nnot  be  contrtkdicted, 
unless  Borne  subsequent  statute  can  be  found  by  which  it  is  repealed, 
■nd  which  it  would  probably  require  a-year't  labour  to  discover.  In  some 
nspects  the  Etatut«-book  may  be  compared  lo  the  scriptures.  It  contains 
m»oy  good  maxims  and  excellent  precepts ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  contra- 
-dktory,  obscure,  and  inapplicable  to  the  age  What  one  pari  affirms, 
another  part  denies.  Laws  moy  be  adduced  from  it,  like  texts  from  the 
Kbie,  proving  any  thin^  and  every  thing,  adapted  to  all  times,  prin- 
cjples,  and  ocx^Bsions :  one  afibrds  profitable  employment  for  one  hundred 

Nuand  wran^rling  lawyers;  the  other  profitable  employment  fur  as 
-vany  polemical  divines :  one  is  termed  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom; 
itbe  other  a  bright  emanation  from  the  Deity  ! 

How  ignorant  the  moat  eminent  in  the  profesaion  are  on  the  subject, 
re  may  gather  from  a  speech  of  the  late  Lord  Stnnhope,  on  the  revision 
•of  the  Statute-Book.  Some  of  the  most  striking  facts  mentioned  by 
'  '  (  lordship,  we  will  here  insert.  Conformably  with  a  motion  of  his 
In'dship,  the  judges  were  directed  to  prepare  a  bill,  reducing  into  one  act 
.■11  the  acts  imposing  the  pimishmcnt  of  pillory.  At  the  end  of  the  bill 
,die  judges  inserted  some  obsenrationa,  stating  that  pillory  was  the 
|nu>ishment  for  some  offences  not  merely  by  statute  but  at  comnion  law; 
!and  elw)  they  could  not  aay  whether  their  might  not  be  statulcs  on  tie 
■tubjeet  vihich  had  escaped  their  attention.  Their  surmise  was  just ; 
fcr  Ltwd  Stanhope  afterwards  discovered  two  more  statutes,  passed  ia 
"the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  which  hod  wholly  escaped  their  investigation. 
Here  then  was  an  iimUmce  of  the  twelve  judges  not  being  able  to  dis- 
-cover  all  the  acta  inflicting  ii  single  punishment. 

The  same  nohle  lord,  wishing  to  ascertain  how  far  the  judges  were 
■greed  as  to  what  was  the  law  on  several  particulars,  pat  to  them  various 
^eslions.  For  instance,  he  asked  whether  a  person  dig^ging  the  brick 
earth  from  hie  own  tield,  there  manufactured  into  bricks,  nnd  sold, 
thereby  made  himwlf  a  trader  liable  to  tlie  bankrupt-laws  ?  The  jadgM 
of  the  Common  Pleas  were   clearly  of  opinion  one  way,  the  judge* 
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of  the  Kiag's  Bench  were  aa  clear  the  other.  Lord  Thurlow  h-m  re- 
puted n  most  ndmirable  common  lawyer ;  but  he  <xtM  womted  od  one 
occasioD,  in  a  dispute  which  he  had  with  Lord  Stanhope,  on  the  lub- 
ject  of  a  statute ;  Lord  Stanhope  proving  to  be  right,  and  old  Thrumho 
wrong.  This,  sajs  Lord  Stanhope,  was  a  great  feather  in  my  cap.  Ooe 
day  as  theeo  noble  lords  were  Bitting  together  on  the  woolsack,  I^ml 
Thurlow  said,  "  1  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I   was  not  accaraleiy 

acquainted  with  the  common  law;  but  as  to  your  d d  stntuto-bookit  ii 

impoBBible  to  be  acquainted  with  it."  His  lordship  also  related  another 
anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dunning',  afierwards  Lord  Athburioo. 
Lord  Stanhope  consulted  Mr.  Dunning  on  a  certain  atatate  r^oluin 
relative  to  the  excise,  and  his  answer  was,  "  Now  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it; 
but  I  nerer  do  answer  these  general  questions  when  applied  to  by  otlian, 
I  always  tell  them,  shew  me  the  statute  to  which  you  refer,  and  I  will 
expound  it  for  you,  but  that  is  nil  I  can  do."  Now  this  was  doing 
about  as  much  as  we  could  do  ouriselves,  or  as  much  as  any  penoa 
could  do,  who  has  a  tolerably  clear  head,  and  not  much  disturbed  br 
worldly  affairs. 

The  fact  is,  the  lawyers  and  judges,  in  many  cases,  are  as  ignorant  of 
the  law  as  their  clients  and  suitors.  When  a  statute  is  produced,  tber 
can  er]iound  it,  as  Mr.  Dunning  terms  it ;  so  may  any  person  who  can 
read  and  understand  the  English  laogu^e  ;  but  as  to  knowing  whether 
it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  whether  it  has  been  repealed  or  modihed  by  aar 
subsequent  enactment,  they  are  frequently  as  ignorant  aa  the  gaunK 
spectator  who  looks  upon  them  as  infallible  and  inspired  guides.  We 
do  not,  however,  accuse  them  of  wiltiil  ignorance  ;  we  do  not  say  that, 
like  the  Fellows  of  Eton  College,  they  are  willingly  ignoraat  of  the 
statutes  ;  they  are  generally  men  of  laborious  pursuits,  who  spare  M 
pains  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  law ;  but  we  accuse  them  of  a  cul- 
pable indifference  to  the  defective  state  of  the  statute-book,  of  eithor  by 
their  silence  or  open  hostility  opposing  every  attempt  to  reduce  it  inls 
an  intelligible  form,  originating  either  from  a  rooted  prejudice  agaiwt 
the  reform  of  any  thing  and  every  thing,  or  solely  from  a  wish  to  main- 
tain the  pecuniary  interests  of  a  multitudinous  and  rapacious  profeaaion. 

Such  is  the  immense  number  of  law-books,  and  their  ponderous  aiw, 
that  it  would  require  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  to  acquire  a  koowledge 
of  them.  They  are  literally  Ossa  piled  on  Pelion,  a  huge  unfonoKl 
mass,  which  no  man  can  fathom.  Lord  Stanhope  mentions,  a  little 
pocket  compilation,  Vinor's  Abridgement,  comprised  into  twenty  td- 
iumes  folio,  which,  it  is  considered  necessary  for  every  lawyer  almnti 
to  know  by  heart.  Gracious  heaven !  only  think  of  that  I  Mind,  bio, 
this  is  a  mere  abridgement — bare  memoranda  of  the  great  original*; 
and  had  it  been  continued  to  the  present  time  it  would  have  aniounitNl 
to  more  than  one  hundred  folio  volumes,  necessary  to  be  carried  either 
in  the  head  or  the  pocket  of  every  English  lawyer.  The  most  coadejiseil 
edition  of  the  Statutes  at  Utrge,  yet  given  to  the  public,  occupies  ihirTi- 
nine  volumes  in  quarto;  seven  volumes  and  a  half  of  which  compriM  the 
acts  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  end  of  the  reiprn  of  Geoi^e  II.  the  tr- 
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maiaiDg-  ^rty-one  and  a  half  being  filled  with  tboBe  of  the  two  lut 
reigns.  Since  the  Union  with  Ireland,  a  hug«  closely  printed  rolnme 
has  been  publiehcd  every  one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  the  average 
number  of  pnhlic  acts  passed  in  eacn  of  the  lajst  twenty-eight  years 
wnounts  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  It  is  calculated  that  at  the  end  of 
Ae  present  century,  the  statutes  will  occupy  100  ponderous  (junrto 
■ralumes,  and  the  number  of  public  acta  will  amount  to  fourteen  thon- 
tand.  The  present  ^neration  complain  of  being  overwhelmed  with 
'l»w,  but  what  n4ll  be  the  situation  of  posterity  ? 

■'  We  hai-e  said  nothing  yet  of  Rejiorts  of  Cases,  These  form  an  in- 
'<fiapensable  part  of  a  lawyer's  knowledge.  It  i«well  known  that  deci- 
in  courts  of  justice  become  a  part  of  the  law ;  and  when  a  point  hat 
been  decidiid,  it  must  be  determined  in  the  same  way  n^n,  un- 
^kss  the  prec«deut  can  be  proved  erroneous.  Reports  of  tliese  decisions 
Htfe  published  annually ;  they  already  amount  to  upwards  of  '280  volumes, 
Xexclueive  of  those  which  relate  to  election,  admiralty,  and  ecclesiastical 
Ibw.  But  this  is  not  all :  they  are  going  on  iucrea«ing;  amazingly ; 
every  year  adds  eight  more  to  the  original  stock ;  so  that  iu  twenty 
years  there  will  be  160,  and  within  the  century  730  additional  volumes, 
faking  1000  volumei)  of  reports,  which,  with  100  quarto  volumes  of 
l<Mfttntea,  will  form  a  lawyer's  library,  that  it  ia  not  only  necessary  he 
iriiould  read,  but  digest,  and,  if  possible,  understand. 

This  is  English  law,  ihe  perfection  of  human  wisdom  !  Let  us,  bow- 
er, panse  a  moment,  to  reflect  on  this  mass  of  legal  lumber,  this 
■wroasly  absurd  system  of  legislation.  It  is  considered  a  settled  maxim 
ifa  jurisprudence,  that  every  state,  within  the  limits  of  Its  own  territory, 
ig^t  to  exact,  and  its  subjects  to  yield  olwdience  to,  all  its  laws.  The 
■undation  of  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  people  (say  the  Quar~ 
-<erly  Reviewers)  is,  that  the  legislative  authority  on  its  part  is  pre- 
TffDined  to  have  made  the  laws  bo  clear,  that  every  member  of  the 
itemmnnity  either  knows  them  or  must  be  culpably  inattentive  if  he 
*Soes  not.  This  principle  is  undeniable.  It  would  never  do  to  allow 
^^orance  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  violation  of  lawn.  But  how  can 
taiy  person  be  acquainted  with  English  law  ?  How  can  the  legialaturo 
ihaye  gone  on  for  centuries  legislating  on  such  an  absurd  presumption, 
'lOi^  presuming  that  every  individual  in  the  empire  was  acquainted  with 
^their  enactments?  How  ca:i  men  of  business  read,  digest,  and  under- 
'Uandone  thousand  votunics  of  reports,  and  onehimdred  quarto  volumes 
'Of  statutes?  How  can  the  people  understand  the  law,  when  even  the 
jud^s,  whose  whole  lives  are  devoted  to  the  subject,  are  in  the  most 
ftttiable  state  of  perplexity,  uncertainty,  and  contradiction  ?  Can  any 
Ihingr  in  the  whole  world  be  imagined  more  completely  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous ?  Had  the  whole  system  been  blindly  scraped  together  from 
every  age,  nation,  and  tribe  in  the  universe,  from  the  farthest  extremity 
of  Siberia  to  the  remotest  deserlfl  of  Garamantes,  it  could  hardly  have 
presented  a  more  confused  and  hideous  jumble  than  the  Statute  and 
Common  Law  of  England. 

One  cause  of  this  profuse,  headlong,  and 
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legislation  has  beon  fho  reckless  facility  with  which  pnrlimmcnt  hat 
multiplied  lawa  on  a  given  Hubject,  when  a  general  enactment  tnijtbt 
hare  been  framed  adequate  to  the  eeveral  occasions.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century  4000  bilb  for  enclosures  of  wastes  in  as  many 
parishes  have  been  passed,  proving  to  demonstration  the  want  of  a  fe- 
neral  law  on  the  subject ;  while,  in  the  whole  of  that  time,  not  a  slep 
has  been  taken  towards  enacting  sach  a  law,  and  so  saving  the  cnni- 
mnnity  the  prodigious  waste  of  private  funds  and  public  time  consumed 
in  the  passing  of  so  many  different  statutes.  The  same  obsemtion 
applies  to  the  innumerable  acts  passed  for  lighting  towns  with  gas,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  police  and  local  improve menta.  Upwards  of  fifly 
acts  have  passed  relative  to  game ;  forty-eight  relative  to  parliamentary 
elections ;  and  seventy-six  indemniiying  Dissenters  for  not  qualifying 
themselves  for  offices  and  employments.  There  are  many  acta  of  a 
temporary  and  local  nature.  No  fewer  than  si^ty  acta  have  passed  fnr 
the  recovery  of  small  debts  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  fifty 
of  them  during  the  last  two  reigns.  There  are  some  acta  relative  ts 
the  baking  of  bread,  and  prohibiting  the  bakers  from  selling  it  uoteiB 
it  has  been  baked  twenty-four  hours.  Abont  the  packing  of  butter, 
there  are  somewhere  about  a  dozen  different  acts ;  as  though  it  wen 
necessary  to  instruct  people  to  pack  butter  by  act  of  parliament.  One 
act  on  this  subject  relates  to  the  packing  of  butter  at  Klalton,  in  Tork- 
shire ;  another  to  the  packing  of  butter  in  the  city  of  York,  a  few  miles 
distant ;  and  another  on  the  same  subject  for  Ireland.  Innumerable  lawi 
have  been  enacted  relative  to  the  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manuftc- 
turcs ;  the  whale,  cod,  herring,  and  pilchard  fisheries ;  cheese,  Ian, 
sugar,  glass,  and  almost  every  article  of  wear  or  consumption  faavt 
been  the  objects  of  parliamentary  regulation.  The  whole  of  the  statutes 
on  wool  amount  to  987 ;  on  the  subject  of  gold  and  silver,  290  ;  on  to- 
bacco, 460 ;  on  the  fisheries,  970  ;  and  on  a  variety  of  other  snbjecis 
in  proportion.  Relative  to  the  poor,  there  are  350  public  acts ;  beaidfS 
135  local  acts.  By  some  of  these  acts,  the  poor  are  farmed  ont,  by 
others  flogged.  Uf  these  local  acts,  five  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  1 1.  ;  the  remaining  130  in  the  reigns  of  George  III,  and 
George  IV.  Besides  the  number  of  nets,  other  causes,  of  the  confusioii 
and  perplexity  of  the  Slatute-Book,  arise  from  the  immense  number 
repealed  and  re-enacted,  and  then  partly  repealed  again,  with  a 
"  BO  lar  as,"  and  "  so  forth;"  also  from  the  mass  of  altering,  amend- 
ing', and  explaining  acts;  of  acta,  for  instance,  for  "removing doobts," 
for  "  rectifying  mistakes,"  for  "  relieving  from  the  provisions,"  for 
"  deferring  the  commencement,"  for  "  facilitating  the  execution,"^ 
to  say  nothing  of  acts  of  total  repeal.  No  fewer  than  1874  acts  were 
repealed  in  the  reigns  of  George  II.  and  III.;  419  in  the  former;  and 
1455  in  the  reign  of  the  latter;  which  made  Lord  Stanhope  remark. 
"  they  had  been  passing  bills  by  waggon  loads,  and  repealing  them  by 
cart  loads." 

Some  feeble  efforts  were  made  during  the  reign  of  George  IV.  tiiider 
the  auspices  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  to  reduce  the  Statute-Law  within    nunc 
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reasonable  limits .  The  parliament,  dissDlred  in  1826,  repeaW,  miKli- 
fied,  orconsoliilated  upwards  of  1000  Blatutes.  One  set,  the  3  Geo.  iV. 
c-  41,  repeals  upwardu  of  200  statutes,  or  parts  of  statuteB,  relative  to 
the  exports  and  imports  of  merchandize ;  the  commerce  of  oliena  and 
denizens,  tlie  gauging  of  wine,  and  other  mercantile  regiulatiooa.  The 
new  Custom  Law  consolidated  450  acts  of  parliament  into  one ;  the  Jury 
Act  30;  the  Bankrupt's  Act  20;  and  the  new  acts  on  larceny  and 
forgery,  of  the  last  and  preceding  sessions,  have  effected  a  considerable 
compression.  Still  the  evil  is  of  such  magnitude  that  there  is  scarcely 
perceptible  diminution  in  its  amount;  nor  do  we  anticipate— for 
reaaona  we  shall  hereafter  explain — any  decided  improvements  in  juris- 
prudence either  from  the  consolidatory  acta  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  from  the  other  projects  of  legal  reform  now  in  process. 

Nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  swell  the  Statute-Book  as  the  enor- 
mooB  increase  in  taxation,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of 
Revenue-Laws.  During  each  of  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  number  of 
acts  passed,  which  relate  strictly  to  the  revenue,  has  amounted  to  forty ; 
and  those  which  are  connected  with  them  indirectly,  and  but  for  them 
woold  never  hare  existed,  to  nearly  twenty  more ;  which  comprises 
about  half  the  whole  number  of  laws  annuaJiy  enacted.  The  acta 
lately  tn  force  with  regard  to  spirits  alone  amounted  to  140;  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  consolidate  them,  but  as  new  acts  are 
yearly  being  added,  both  as  regards  spirits  and  custom  duties,  the 
merchant  and  trader  will  soon  be  involved  in  as  great  a  labyrinth  as 
ever.  The  slamp-nct!<  amount  to  more  than  150,  and  they  still  remain 
unconsolidated.  So  do  the  innumerable  acts  relative  to  the  coin. 
Soap,  candles,  and  the  distilleries  are  under  e-<(cise  lock  and  key ; 
and,  in  many  instances  of  Gxciseable  manufacture,  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  different  steps  of  the  process  with  advantage,  from  the 
delay  and  interrjption  from  the  visits  of  the  excise.  What  a  bungling 
pi«c«of  legislation  has  been  the  attempt  to  simplify  and  regulate  the 
malt-duties ! 

Ob  the  middling  classes  these  laws  are  peculiarly  oppressive; — and 
yet  they  are  unceasingly  told,  and  many  of  them  apparently  believe, 
that  a  reform  in  parliament  could  do  no  good!  Would  it  not,  we 
.would  ask,  relievo  them  from  the  vexatious  inquisition  and  endless 
interruption  and  restraint  on  the  operations  of  trade  under  which  they 
now  labour  ?  Would  it  not,  in  short,  cause  an  entire  revision  of  that 
combersomo  and  absurd  system  of  jurisprudence  which  we  have 
attempted  to  describe ; — reduce  the  Statute-Dook  to  one-hundredth  part 
its  present  bulk ;  consolidate  the  almost  innumerable  local  acts  into 
more  general  laws  ;  and  abolish  all  those  unjust  and  impolitic  enactments 
which  interfere  with  industry  and  commerce.  Such  numerous  laws 
are  no  doubt  useful  to  the  profession,  they  afford  a  fruitful  and  endless 
aource  of  litigation ;  they  are  glorious  things,  as  Ixird  Stanhope  re- 
marited,  for  attorneys,  conveyancers,  special  pleaders,  barristers,  and  so 
forth,  but  most  inglorious  and  calamitous  for  the  public. 

We  shall  only  make  one  or  two  more  remarks  on  Statute-Law,   and 
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lliat  is  relative  ta  the  Unguaga  and  luaimer  in  which  acta  of  parliuuent 

are  drawn  up.  It  in  evideut  that  all  latra  ouglit  to  be  inteJJigible  M 
tli08e  on  whom  they  are  intended  to  operate ;  otherwise,  it  i«  w-ilfuUj 
creating  an  ignorance  whicli  will  not  be  admitted  a«  any  excuse  for  their 
violation.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  could  nut  be  bo  clearly  and 
eimply  worded  as  to  be  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities,  without  the 
aseiatance  of  either  attorney  or  lawyer.  They  involve  no  abetrad 
tiieorom ;  they  are  a  mere  statement  of  facts,  lequiring  something  la  ba 
done  or  not  to  be  done ;  which,  really  one  would  think,  might  be  mui* 
intelligible  without  the  continual  asaistance  of  interpreters,  at  an  eastf- 
mouB  expense.  The  obscurity  and  perplexity  of  statutes  arise  prinei' 
pally  from  a  perverse  deviation  from  the  ordinary  language  of  civil  iiAi, 
an  overwhelming  verbosity  and  cndlees  repetition  of  "  be,  she,  they.** 
"  him,  ber,  it,  and  them,"  the  "  aforesaid,"  and  "  so  far  as,"  the 
"  «o  fortha,"  A:c.  which  render  the  whole  so  involved  and  perplexed, 
that  one  would  suppose  the  legislature,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  render 
the  laws  as  lucid  as  possible,  had  purposely  involved  tbem  tn  iJm 
greatest  poBaible  darkness.  From  the  habitual  indulg;ence  of  fictioK 
and  tautology  the  minds  of  lawyers — for  it  is  lawyers  who  draw  op  acta 
of  parliament — become  so  invei«rately  alien  to  truth  and  simplicity  tfart 
they  cannot  be  otherwise  if  they  would ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  la 
those  cases,  when  their  intention  has  really  been  to  be  intelligible,  that 
their  langua^  involves  so  much  complexity — there  are  so  taurf 
crotchets  and  puzzles — that  they  entirely  fail  b  their  purpose,  uul  defy 
comprehension  by  ordinary  minds.  We  shall  give  an  instance  of  ihie 
from  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  consolidatory  acts,  the  7  &  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  38  ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  express  object  of  iti* 
to  obviate  obscurity  and  misapprehension,  by  giving  a  simple  and 
general  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  criminal  statutes.  The  cl&uae  te. 
which  we  allude  is  the  14th,  and  expressed  as  follows: — "  Wheaevor 
this  or  any  other  statute  relating  to  any  offence,  whether  punishable 
upon  indictment  or  summary  conviction,  in  describing  or  referring  te 
the  offenc«,  or  the  subject  matt«r  on  or  with  respect  to  which  it  shall  be 
committed,  or  the  offender  or  the  party  affected  or  intended  to  be  affaclad 
by  the  offence,  hath  used,  or  shall  use  words  importing  the  aingnlw 
number  or  the  masculine  gender  only,  yet  the  statute  shall  be  under- 
stood to  include  several  matters  as  well  as  one  matter,  and  severel 
persons  as  well  as  one  person,  and  females  as  well  as  males,  and  bodiae 
corporate  as  well  as  iudividu.ils,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specially  pravidedt 
or  there  be  something  in  the  subject  or  context  repugnant  to  aucb  eea-- 
struction ;  and  wherever  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  ia  payable  to  «i  pw^ 
a^rieved,  it  shall  be  payable  to  a  body  corporate  in  every  case  whsn 
such  bodv  shall  be  the  party  a^rieved." 

An  unlearned  person  might  possibly  guess  at  the  intended  meaning 
of  this  explanatory  rule,  and  a  lawyer  no  doubt — and  tltia  would  be 
deem«d  by  him  its  chief  excellenrti — would  be  able  to  draw  ft«m  it  • 
dozen  different  interpretations,  according  as  they  bcsteuited  the  purpoeot 
of  his  client. 
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Things  the  most  heterogeneous  are  frequently  jomhled  together  in 
the  same  act  of  parliament,  and  the  title  is  often  as  remote  as  possible 
fixMn  the  subject  matter  of  the  statute.  These  are  called  **  Hodge- 
podge Acts,"  and  are  very  numerous.  Who,  for  instance,  would  expect 
to  find  the  regulations  under  which  petitions  may  be  forwarded  to  mem- 
hen  of  parliament,  in  an  act  for  laying  an  additional  duty  upon  tea 
OMd  mtgar  ?  '  The  commencing  clause  of  the  statute,  under  which 
Vuuihall  and  other  theatres  and  places  of  entertainment  are  licensed, 
k-M  follows:— *'  Whereas,  the  advertising  a  reward  with  no  questions 
aaked,  ibr  the  return  of  things  lost  or  stolen,  is  one  great  cause  and 
eBconragement  of  robberies,  be  it  enacted,**  &c.  Many  may  recollect 
Aat  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  introducing  to  parliament  his  bill  for  amending 
the  larceny-laws  (March  9th,  1826),  cited  the  title  of  one  single  act, 
wldeh  embraces  no  fewer  than  the  following  bizarre  miscellany : — the 
continuing  several  laws  therein  mentioned ;  the  carrying  of  sugars  in 
firitiflh-built  vessels ;  the  encouraging  the  importation  of  naval  stores  ; 
pnrenting  frauds  in  the  admeasurement  of  coals  in  the  city  of  West- 
mineter ;  and  preventing  the  stealing  or  destroying  of  madder  roots. 
Aatother  act  he  referred  to  forms  a  still  more  whimsical  olio,  and  is 
iatitaled  '^  An  Act  for  better  securing  the  duties  of  customs  on  certain 
gooda  removed  to  London;  for  regulating  the  fees  of  officers  in  His  Ma- 
jesty's customs  in  the  province  of  Segambia,  in  Africa ;  for  allowing  the 
Receiver-General  of  Fees  in  Scotland  proper  compensation;  for  the  better 
pieeervation  of  hollies,  thorns,  and  quick-sets  in  private  grounds,  and 
tiees  and  undervi'oods ;  and  authorising  the  exportation  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  barley  from  the  Port  of  Kirkgrow."  Such  acts  run  very 
OHich  like  cross-readings  in  a  newspaper,  and  those  who  wish  for  further 
amusement  of  the  sort  will  find  it  in  Mr.  Wickens*s  publication  on  the 
2^tmtum  of  Labour  in  Civil  Life,  where  the  subject  is  pursued  to 
m  greater  extent  than  our  limits  will  admit. 

Notwithstanding  the  laborious  and  tiresome  precision  of  statutes, 
ilMy  frequently  comprise  the  most  egregious  blunders.  There  is  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  one  in  the  53d  Greorge  III. :  by  the  18th  section,  one 
lialf  the  penalty  is  to  go  to  the  king  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer ; 
hot  the  penalty  happened  in  this  case  not  to  be  a  fine,  but  fourteen  years' 
transportation ;  so  that  fourteen  years*  transportation  were  to  be  equally 
dirided  between  Messrs.  Byers  and  Co.  and  his  Majesty ! 

Peiiiaps  our  readers  may  deem  this  too  old  a  blunder  to  illustrate  the 
deliberative  wisdom  of  the  law-makers  of  the  reign  of  William  IV. 
If  BOy  we  shall  give  them  an  example  of  legislative  aptitude  from  one 
of  the  most  important  acts  of  last  session— that  for  Consolidating  and 
Amending  the  Laws  on  Forgery.  This  statute  was  drawn,  we  believe, 
by  Messrs.  Hobhouse  and  Gregson,  and  was  some  years  in  preparation, 
mider  the  auspices  of  Sir  R.  Peel ;  it  received  the  tinkering  of  Sir 
James  Scarlett,  between  whom  and  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  was 
framed,  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  its  provisions  arose, 
which  could  only  be  terminated  by  an  appeal  to  Lord  Tenterden,  who 
felt  himself  bound  to  decide,  notwithstanding  his  well-known  partiality, 
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against  the  attorney- general.  Well,  this  act  so  patronised,  elabortled, 
revised,  quarrelled  about,  and  arbitrated,  is  at  length  brought  Ibrth, 
passed,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  we  will  venture  to  aaj, 
a  more  defective  and  bungling  piece  of  legislation  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  great  book  of  conundrums  and  absurdities  itself.  What  the  pdblie 
expected  was  an  act  that  would  comprise  the  entire  statute-law  of  fiv^ 
gery ;  unless  this  was  attained,  little  benefit  could  result  from  adding 
one  more  statute  to  the  400  previously  existing.  Instead  of  ooofo- 
lidating  the  law,  it  merely  embodies  the  whole  or  part  of  the  proyisioiii 
of  twenty  seven  statutes  out  of  the  mass ;  all  the  acts  relative  to  the 
forging  of  stamps,  seamen's  warrants,  plate-marks,  and  on  the  post- 
office,  remain  scattered,  as  heretofore,  through  the  boundless  waste  of 
the  Statutes  at  Large,  to  be  applied  or  not,  as  it  may  happen,  by  judges 
and  lawyers.  Incompleteness  is  not  the  worst  defect  in  this  statute ; 
some  of  its  provisions  are  obviously  incompatible,  and  the  commendiig 
part  of  the  act  seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  when  the  con- 
cluding part  was  agreed  upon.  For  proof  of  this  compare  the  following 
sections,  nearly  the  first  and  last,  in  the  statute. 

''  §  II.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  coimter> 
feit,  or  shall  utter,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  dii 
great  seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  his  Majesty's  privy  seal,  any  privy 
signet  of  his  Majesty,  his  Majesty's  royal  sign  manual,  any  of  bv 
Majesty's  seals  appointed  by  the  twenty- fourth  article  of  the  Union  to 
be  kepty  usedy  and  continued  in  Scotland,  the  great  seal  of  Ireland, 
or  the  privy  seal  of  Ireland,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  shall  suffer  death  accordingly." 

''  §  XXIX.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  amf 
offence  committed  in  Scotland  or  Ireland." 

Here  we  see,  in  the  second  section,  a  specific  punishment  aasigned 
for  the  commission  of  an  offence  in  Scotland ;  and,  in  a  subeequanl 
section,  it  is  expressly  declared  the  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  offenos 
committed  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  What  the  judges  will  make  of  this 
inconsistency,  when  it  comes  before  them,  it  is  impossible  to  ioreaeei 
we  suppose  we  shall  have  another  act  or  two  to  "  explain'  or  "  amend^ 
&c. ;  and  so  our  legislature  proceeds,  heaping  one  act  upon  another, 
making  delightful  work  for  lawyers,  and  '^  raining,"  as  Mr.  Bentham 
expresses  it,  '*  snares  among  the  people." 

One  cause  of  this  blundering  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicious  mode 
of  transacting  business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  well  known  law- 
making is  a  sort  of  after-dinner  amusement,  which  commences  when  gen* 
tlemen  have  taken  their  wine — when  the  theatres  have  closed — and  the 
night-houses  are  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  customers.  It  cannot 
be  matter  of  surprise  if,  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 
noctui-nal  occupations  of  the  Collective  Wisdom  exhibit  strange  ex- 
amples of  forge tfiilness,  haste,  and  confusion.  We,  indeed,  are  often 
astonished  things  are  not  worse,  when  we  reflect  on  the  course  of  par- 
liamentary proceedings — no  division  of  labour,  or  exclusive  devotion  lo 
legislative  duty — all   chance    medley,   belter  skelter,    volunteer  and 
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uutenr  exeTtion — the  chief  manager  etrainiD^  every  neire  to  get 
lliroagh  public  buBiness  before  the  setting  in  of  the  Dog-days — atrata- 
gems  to  steal  a  inarch  on  Mr.  Hume  or  Sir  James  Graham  with  the 
estimates — packing  ahouse  fur  a  job  or  private  bill — -jaded  ministers  drop- 
ping in  late  from  their  offices  or  a  protraciad  cabiuet-council — country 
gentlemen  from  a  tedious  morning- waiting  at  the  Treasury  for  places 
and  appointments —lawyers  from  the  courts — and  the  sons  of  riot  reel 
in,  at  midnight,  from  the  saloons  and  club-houses,  in  quest  of  divertise- 
ment — and  thus  business  goes  on,  and  a  house  is  farmed  of  men 
diMracted  with  their  individual  avocations,  or  suffering  from  lassitude 
and  over-excitement.  They  talk  and  talk,  it  is  true,  without  end, 
as  people  mostly  do  when  not  fully  master  of  their  subject ;  but  their 
ideas  are  crude — thore  has  been  no  preparation  or  concentration  of 
thought — and  all  their  doings  bear  evident  marks  of  the  intellectual 
chaos  from  which  they  spring.  We  had  a  ludicrous  illustration  of 
what  we  are  stating  only  laet  session :  the  House  was  in  a  committee, 
and  had  been  debating,  as  usual,  to  no  purpose,  for  the  space  of  six 
hours,  when  the  chairman  got  up,  and,  with  great  gravity,  said  "  he 
should  be  extremely  obliged  by  any  honourable  member  informing  him 
what  they  had  all  been  talking  about ! " 

Such  mode  of  legislation  has  striking  results :  it  impoverishes  the 
people  by  litigation,  and  multiplies  and  augments  the  emoluments  of  a 
mercenary  profession.  In  the  number  and  magnitude  of  inns  of  court 
and  other  public  buildings  the  legal  classes  rival  the  ancient  religious 
houses;  and  thoir  unavoidable  and  constant  intervention  in  all  the  nfhirs 
and  transactions  of  civil  life  g^ves  them  an  influence  ef|ual  to  that  of 
the  priesthood  in  the  ages  of  superstition.  In  the  metropolis  are  nine 
superior  courts,  four  eccleRiastical  courts,  twenty  courts  for  recovery  of 
small  debts,  besides  CJJurts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  courts  of  general  aub  J 
quarter  sessions,  coroner-courts,  and  courts  of  petty  sessions  fur  tlw^  1 
purposes  of  police.  Attached  to  these  courts  are  eight  hundred  officers, 
e^tclusive  of  judicial  functionaries.  To  these  may  be  added  ^00  bar~ 
risters-nt-law,  3000  certificated  attorneys,  130  conveyancers  and  equity 
draftsman,  67  special  pleaders,  84  proctors,  40  pubbc  notaries,  tiOOO 
clerks  and  assistants,  besides  doctors- at-law,  sei^eants-at-law,  and 
kill's  counsel,  making  a  legal  phalanx,  in  the  metropohs,  of  nearly 
1 0,000.  In  the  country  they  are  not  so  concentrated,  but  more  numerous. 
From  "  Clarke's  Law  List"  it  appears  there  are,  in  the  country,  in-  ■ 
chiding  England  and  Wales,  4500  attorneys  and  conveyancers  who 
have  taken  out  certificates.  The  number  of  clerks  and  assistants  cannot'  * 
be  estimated  at  less  than  9000 ;  so  that  the  number  of  persons  in  i 
country,  in  the  legal  department,  is  13,500;  and  if  we  add  10,000  for 
penons  of  a  similar  description  in  the  metropolis,  we  have  a  total  off  J 
23,500  persons,  whose  sole  employment  is  to  render  the  laws  intel-' 
ligible,  and  justice  attainable  to  the  people  in  England  and  Wales. 

This  estimate,  we  are  persuaded,  is  a  great  deal  below  the  truth : 
many  attorneys  in  town  employ  more  than  twenty  clerks,  and  the 
majority  of  them  employ  three  or  four.     Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too 
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much  to  estimate  the  total  number  of  counsel,  attorneys,  clerks, 
ants,  &c.  in  England  and  Wales,  at  thirty  thousand.  In  this  eniune- 
ration  is  not  included  the  justices  of  peace,  amounting  to  4,500,  nor  the 
judges  in  the  different  courts,  the  sheriffis,  nor  any  portion  of  As 
magistracy,  whose  office  it  is  to  administer  justice,  and  who  employ  u 
innumerable  number  of  clerks  and  assistants.  The  classes  W6  htm 
mentioned  form  only  that  branch  of  the  profession  who  owe  iMt 
origin,  in  a  great  measure,  to  defects  and  obscurities  in  our  jarispiv* 
deuce.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  render  the  laws  so  clear,  sal 
the  form  of  proceeding  so  simple,  that  persons  of  ordinary  compre^ 
hension  would  generally  be  able  to  understand  the  one  and  pursue  ths 
other,  without  the  aid,  in  every  case,  of  a  legal  adviser. 

The  adi^  says — Many  hands  make  light  work  ;  but  the  maxim  ■ 
reversed  in  law ;  and  the  swarm  of  practitioners  is  a  principal  cause  i£ 
the  multiplication  of  suits,  their  protracted  duration,  and  conseqaeflt 
pressure  of  business  in  the  courts. 

Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  total  income  of  the  legal  classes,  when 
the  amount  of  property  and  professional  practice  were  greatly  less  thaa 
at  present,  at  £7,600,000  per  annum;  and  two-thirds,  probaUy,  of 
this  sum  is  absorbed  by  legalists  resident  in  London. 

However,  this  can  be  only  considered  a  vague  approximation.  la 
our  list  of  places  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  emoluments  and 
incomes  of  the  chief  justices,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  judges,  and  severs! 
other  well-known  individuals ;  but  the  incomes  of  the  profession  gene- 
rally, of  counsellors,  special  pleaders,  conveyancers,  and  attorneys,  are 
so  various,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on  any  average  amount.  The  late 
Sir  Samuel  Romily,  it  is  credibly  reported,  netted  £15,000  annnaOy 
from  his  professional  avocations.  There  are  other  counsel  who,  proba- 
bly, make  ten  or  twelve  thousand  a-year ;  others,  a  half,  a  third,  a 
fourth,  or  twentieth  part  of  that  sum ;  and  others,  again,  who  make 
nothing.  Sir  James  Scarlett  has  received  as  much  as  £400  for  a 
single  brief  on  the  northern  circuit.  In  the  incomes  of  attorneys 
are  similar  diversities.  Some  few,  in  London,  make  ten  or  eleven 
thousand  pounds  a^year ;  a  great  many  more  about  three  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  some  obscure  practitioners  do  not  clear  more  than 
£100  a-year.  Their  clerks  experience  the  same  variety  of  fortune. 
Some  are  starving  on  a  paltry  £50 ;  others  living  comfortably  on  £200 ; 
fuid  others  sumptuously  on  a  £500  salary. 

The  emoluments  and  salaries  of  the  masters,  registrars,  and  clerks 
in  Chancery ;  of  the  judges  in  the  Admiralty,  and  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  have  been  more  than  doubled  since 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1792  the  salary  of 
the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  was  £4,000 ;  of  the  Common 
Pleas  £3,500 ;  of  the  chief  baron  of  the  Rxchequer,  £3,500 ;  all  these 
have  been  respectively  augmented  to  £10,000,  £8,000,  and  £7,000  per 
annum ;  and  the  salaries  of  the  puisne  judges  and  barons  of  the  three 
superior  courts  have  been  raised  from  £2,400  to  £5,500  per  annnm 
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ABch.*  All  the  judges  have  patronages — thai  of  ihe  chief  justice  very 
Taluable,  and  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  g;ive  some  accoant ;  they  have, 
..also,  some  fees  remaining,  though  the  principal  portion  has  been  com- 
onuted.  It  hus  Lteen  rektcd  of  these  exalte<l  personages,  that,  at  the 
^me  sixteen  journeymen  boot-closers  were  committed  to  Newgate,  for  a 
«oncpiracy  to  raise  their  wages,  they  were  sitting  in  their  chambers  In 
j^rjea&t's  Inn  coDspinng  to  raise  their  own  salaries,  in  consequence  of 
ike  rise  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  anecdote  reminds  us  of  (he 
fyble  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Shepherd.     A  wolf,  says  Plutarch,  happen- 

ling  to  put  hia  head  into  a  hut,  where  some  shepherds  were  regaling  on 
#  leg  of  mutton,  exclaimed — Ah  I  what  a  clamour  you  mould  have 

,  railed  had  t/oa  caught  me  at  such  a  banquet  I  The  demeanour  of 
i(he  sages  of  the  law  would  be  something  similar ;  they  would  declaim 
isloquently  on  tlie  evils  of  conspiring  when  committed  by  workmen, 

;'4thDUgh  it  might  be  done  by  themselves  with  impunity. 

An  important  fact  connected  with  legalists  is,  the  enormous  increase  in 

^^their  numbers  witliin  the  last  ten  years.  In  1820  we  were  engaged  in  an 
inquiry  similar  to  the  present;  and  we  find,  in  the  interval,  the  number 

,  jo£  attorneys  in  the  metropoUs  has  augmented  Ji/l!/  per  cent.  Tliere 
Jias,  no  doubt,  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  country,  and  in 

:  ,«(her  branches  of  the  profession ;  and  far  exceeds  the  contemporary  incre- 

^IP«nt  in  property  and  population.     It  arises,  we  presume,  from  the 

vjlncreasing  number  and  [lerpleKities  of  the  laws,  which  have  rendered  addi- 

'tiional  ^ides,  commentators,  expounders,  and  interpreters  indispensable ; 
^r,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  large  fortunes  suddenly  amassed  by 
^eaters  in  the  black  art,  which  have  tempted  more  than  a  fair  proportion 

!rilf  the  community  to  embark  in  so  lucrative  a  calling.      Whatever  may 
Jw  the  cause,  it  is  not  creditable  to  our  judicial  administration ;  nor  is  it 
j(  flattering  symptom  of  social  happiness  and  improvement. 
^    The  increase  of  litigation,  and,  consequently,  of  profit  to  the  profes- 
.yioD,  is  demonstrated  by  the  increase  of  business  in  the  superior  courts. 

[gifi  a  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  causes  entered 

\fu  trial:— 

Yean.  King's  Bench.  Commoa  Pleas.  Elxchequer. 
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f  The  vast  number  of  bankruptcies  and  insolvencies  of  late  years  mOK' 
jttave  tended  enormously  to  the  emolument  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
{Jure  rendered  them  the  richest  class  in  the  community.  The  number 
)  of  persons  who  took  the  benetit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  in  1815,  amounted 
I'to  2886;  in  1820,  they  had  increased  to  4012;  and  in  1826,  to  468I.+ 
(S^M  number  of  bankrupts,  in  1814,  was  1612;    in  1620,  1381;    in 
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1826,   2582;   in  1829,   1654.*     AU  these  breakings  np  yield  ti 
abundant  hairest  of  spoil  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.     In  moit 
bankruptcies  the  solicitors,  the  bar,  the  commissioners,  the  accoontanti, 
and  auctioneers  divide  the  assets.    Very  few  estates  pay  anything  wortk 
a  man's  while  going  after.    Under  the  present  bankrupt-law,  a  man  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  get  into  credit  to  as  large  an  amount  as  poesible — 
buy  goods  in  every  place — turn  merchant — ship  off  such  goods  ti 
every  quarter  of  the  world — fly  kites  in  every  possible  way — keep  m 
books,  or  those  so  confusedly  that  no  man,  called  in  by  the  name  of  as 
accountant,  could  make  hc^  or  tail  of  them — carry  this  system  if 
buying,  and  exporting,  and  kite-flying  to  its  utmost  extent — purdnii 
goods  on  credit  at  any  price,  and  for  the  greatest  length  of  time- 
declare  his  insolvency — go  into  the  Grazette ;  the  solicitors,  the  Ymr,  & 
conmussioners,  the  accountants,  and  the  auctioneers  would  set  to  work; 
the  larger  the  amount  of  the  man's  debts  so  much  the  better  for  tbe 
leg^l,  accounting,  and  auctioneering  agents.     In  such  case,  the  prm 
fessional  men  call  it  a  good  fat  bankruptcy ;  and,  if  they  can  get  it  into 
chancery,  so  much  the  better ;  and,  in  general,  it  is  contrived  that  s 
good  fat  bankruptcy  shall  get  into  chancery.     The  result,  in  genenl, 
is — ten  or  twelve  years'  meetings  of  commissioners,  actions,    bills  iB 
chancery;  and  at  length,  when  the  legalists  have  absorbed  the  estate, 
they  tire,   and  the  creditors  are  told,  *'  Here,   gentlemen,    are  the 
accounts ! " 

Mr.  Montague  has  justly  characterised  a  commission  of  bankmptej 
^*  a  tribunal  in  which  the  minimum  of  justice  is  administered  *  at  tfas 
maximum  of  expense."  All  the  commissioners  are  either  very  M  or 
very  young  men,  whose  only  pretensions  are  the  friendship  of  the 
chancellor,  or  the  friendship  of  some  friend  of  the  chancellor,  or  others 
connected  with  the  government.  They  are  all  either  counsel  or  sdi- 
citors,  whose  sole  object  b  to  gain  as  much  money  in  as  little  time  as 
possible.  Some  of  them  understand  the  art  of  accomplishing  this  so 
well  as  to  have  been  known  to  boast  of  pocketing  thirty  guineas  a-day. 
These,  however,  are  only  ignoble  quarry,  compared  with  the  great  fte- 
gatherer  himself.  It  appears,  from  a  parliamentary  return,  last  session, 
that  the  several  sums  sacked  by  the  purse-bearer  to  the  lord  chanceUor, 
in  the  year  ending  dOth  April,  1830,  amounted  to  £408 l.f  In  the 
same  year,  the  sealing  of  4861  writs,  at  3^.  3d,  each,  produced  £7899 
which  was  shared  between  his  lordship,  chaff-wax,  scaler,  and  porter. 
From  returns  in  the  same  year,  the  masters  in  chancery  appear  to  net 
£4000  per  annum,  their  chief  clerk  upwards  of  £1000,  and  the  copying 
clerk  £500  and  more.  Mr.  Wellesley,  in  a  book  lately  published  by 
him,  on  the  court  of  chancery,  states  that  the  litigation  into  which  he 
has  been  forced  has  cost  him  £20,000  in  four  years,  and  a  sum  of  equtl 
amount  has  been  paid  out  of  the  estates  of  his  children.    Mr.  Davies,  the 
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late  tea-dealer,  of  Philpot-Iaoe,  wu  pat  to  tm  expense  of  £32,000  by  a 
chancery  camniiMion,  appointed  to  aecertain  whether  he  was  in  a  sound 
ttate  of  mind.  Sir  E,  Sugden  stated,  not  long  since,  that  the  equity 
proceedings,  under  the  will  of  Mr,  Thellusson,  had  been  as  proditcttre 
to  lawyers  as  many  principalities  to  their  sovereigns.  But  W'e  must 
return  to  the  suhject  from  which  we  have  digressed. 

The  fraud,  impoverishment,  and  desolation  resulting  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Debtor- Laws  are  almost  incredible.  In  the  processes 
issued  against  the  person,  lawyers  and  attorneys  are  the  parties  who 
cIiieHy  profit.  Prom  returns  of  affidavits  of  debts,  it  appears,  in  two 
jeors  and  a  half,  70,000  persons  were  arrested  in  and  about  London, 
the  law-expenses  of  which  could  not  be  less  than  half  a  milUoii.'  In 
the  year  1827,  in  the  metropolis  and  two  adjoining  counties,  23,515 
-murantB  to  arrest  were  granted,  and  11,317  bailable  processes  executed. f 
Thus  were  eleven  thousand  persons  deprived  of  their  liberty  on  the 
mere  declarations  of  othem,  before  any  trial  or  proof  that  they  owed  a 
iBTthing!  So  gainful  is  the  trade  to  attorneys,  that  they  frequently 
buy  up  small  bills  for  the  purpose  of  suing  the  endorsers,  and  bring 
ame  or  ten  actions  on  each.  One  house  alone  has  brought  five  hundred 
I  actiona  in  this  way,  and  moat  of  them  for  sums  under  ViO. 
I  The  sum  on  which  arrest  is  allowed  has  been  gradually  augmented  to 
£20  ;  but  this  is  too  small,  and  the  consequence  is,  the  prisons  are 
crowded  with  debtors  for  the  most  paltry  ainounta.  The  number  of 
,;  penjons  committed  to  the  five  principal  prisons  of  the  metropolis,  exclu- 
«ive  of  crown  debtors,  and  those  imprisoned  for  contempt,  averages  5000 
^.per  annum.  Of  these  more  than  one-third  nre  for  sums  under  £20. 
In  the  years  182(5-7,  the  Court  of  Requests  for  the  city  of  London 
Imprisoned  753  persons  for  various  terms,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
days,  for  sums  under  £5.  In  the  same  year,  the  Court  of  Reque:)ts 
tat  Southwnrk  ordered  9758  executions,  and  1 893  persona  were  actually 
imprisoned  for  debts  amounting  only  to  £16, 442. | 

Tbe  minor  tribunals  for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  small  debts  we  do 
Bot  think  entitled  to  the  praise  usually  awarded  them.  They  foment 
Idomestic  animosities,  promote  law-snits,  and  encourage  a  trumpery 
Icyclem  of  credit,  which  is  ultimately  ruinous  both  to  the  retail  trailes- 
'Jban  and  hia  customers. |  Neither  are  they  so  economical  a  source  as 
>k  generally  imagined;  the  costs  of  proceedings  in  them  usually 
miwnnting  to  a  tax  of  Iwenlif-fve  per  cent,  payable  either  by  creditor 
4r  debtor.  A  debt  can  seldom  fa«  recovered  in  the  Marshalsea  or 
Palace  Court  for  less  than  £8,  even  if  no  resistance  is  offered.  In  the 
•everal  courts  of  request  for  the  city  of  London,  Middlesex,  West- 


"  Mr.  Home,  House  of  Commooi,  Febranry  10,  I8il. 

t   Parliamenlary  Faper,  No.  119,  Session  1H2T. 
'      t   Parliameataty  Paper,  No.  IHT,  Seasian  182S. 

j  TTEStiite  on  ihe  Police  and  Crimes  of  the  Metragidlis,  by  the  FAHm 
Cabinet  Lawyer,  whpip  ihe  lemkncy  of  Ilie  ileblor-laws  ia  nion-  fully 
liirateil. 
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mioBter,  and  the  Borough,  the  expenses  of  recovering  a  debt  of  40t. 
or  under,  is  at  least  lis.;  above  that  sum/ twice  as  much.  Sock  a 
system  can  be  no  advantage  to  trade ;  it  only  tends  to  fill  the  eoffen  d 
attorneys  and  clerks  of  courts,  by  the  ruin  of  the  industrious  claasei. 
Only  think  of  the  fees  received  in  the  request  court  of  Southwark 
amoiinting,  in  one  year,  to  £4265,  of  which  £2475  arose  from  ddili 
of  40s.  or  under.  In  four  years,  the  fees  received,  in  the  ivquMl 
court  of  the  City,  amounted  to  £7322.*  Our  legal  inatitutioiiB  ait 
chiefly  beneficial  to  those  under  whose  auspices  their  rules  and  modet 
of  procedure  have  been  framed  and  regulated.  Hence  the  circuity  and 
expense  of  law-suits.  No  prudent  man  ever  thinks  it  for  his  interest 
to  sue  for  a  debt  below  £15  ;  the  costs  in  prosecuting  for  a  small  ddbt 
being  equal  to  a  large  one,  owing  to  the  proceedings  being  the  same, 
and  the  {headings  as  voluminous  for  the  recovery  of  a  few  ahillinga  as 
£100.  In  the  King's  Bench,  the  expenses  of  recovering  a  debt  undir 
'  £5,  even  if  no  defence  is  made,  and  judgment  goes  by  default,  are  Ml 
less  than  £15;  if  defendant  appear,  and,  as  is  not  uncommonly  tb* 
case,  puts  in  a  dilatory  plea,  they  are  increased  to  £20;  and,  by  taking 
out  a  writ  of  error,  they  are  still  further  augmented.  The  following 
receipt  has  been  often  given  to  debtors,  who  wish  to  be  troublesome, 
and  to  weary  out  their  creditors  by  an  expensive  process: — 

When  arrested  and  held  to  bail,  and  after  being  served  with  a  decla- 
ration, you  may  plead  the  general  issue,  which  puts  you  on  for  trial 
sooner  than  any  other  plea;  but,  if  you  wish  to  vex  your  plainti£F,  tad 
put  him  about,  put  in  a  special  plea ;  if  you  are  in  custody,  order  yoor 
attorney  to  plead  in  person,  this  will  cost  you  £1:1,  and  run  yov 
plaintiff  to  £30  expense.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  try  the  cause,  ymi 
have  no  occasion  to  do  any  thing  more  till  the  plaintiff  gets  judgmeal 
against  you,  which  he  must  do  the  term  after  you  have  put  in  a  spedil 
plea.  The  plaintiff  is  obliged  to  send  you  a  paper  book,  which  jm 
roust  return  to  his  attorney  with  7s,  6d,  otherwise  you  will  not  put  him 
to  more  than  half  the  expense.  When  he  proceeds  and  gets  judgment 
against  you,  then  order  your  attorney  to  search  the  Final  Judgment 
Office,  in  the  Temple;  when  searched,  and  found  they  have  got  fiui 
judgment  signed  against  you,  then  give  plaintifi'*s  attorney  notice  ftr 
him  and  your  attorney  to  be  present  with  the  master  at  the  time  the 
plaintiff  taxes  the  costs ;  at  which  time  your  attorney  must  have  a  writ 
of  error  with  him  to  give  to  the  plaintiff*s  attorney  before  the  master^ 
at  the  time  the  master  taxes  the  costs ;  it  will  put  the  plaintiff  to  great 
expense,  which  he  will  have  to  pay,  or  go  the  ground  over  again.  Hm 
writ  of  error  \^ill  cost  you  £4 : 4  by  a  London  attorney ;  but,  if  yen 
wish  to  be  more  troublesome,  make  the  writ  returnable  in  parliament, 
which  will  cost  you  £1:1  more,  and  your  plaintiff  £100.  If  he  has 
the  courage  to  follow  you  further,  you  may  then  file  a  bill  in  Chanoeiy 
or  Kxchequer ;  if  ho  does  not  then  give  his  answer,  your  bill  will  gst 
an  injunction  against  him :  you  may  then  get  an  attachment  from  the 

*  Report  oa  Small  Debts,  Parliamentary  Paper,  vol.  iv.  Session  18S3. 
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ooort  where  your  bill  was  filed,  and  take  his  body  for  contempt  of  court. 
The  costs  incurred  by  plaintiff  and  defendant,  respectively,  will  then  be 
as  follows : — 


Plaintiff's  Cotts. 

€ 
AiiBwer  to  Special  Plea  . .     30 

IKtto  Writ  of  Error 100 

]>itto  Bill  in  Chancery....  100 
Pitto  Bill  in  Exchequer  • .     84 


s. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


£314    0    0 


D^endanfs  Cats, 

£    s,  d. 

Special  Plea  110 

Paper  Book    0    7    6 

Writof  Error 4    4    0 

Hetumable  in  Parliament  .110 

To  Bill  in  Chancery 12    0    0 

To  Bill  in  Exchequer    ....     6    6    0 


£24  19    6 


'  This  is  a  fine  exemplification  of  law,  and  shows  how  greater  are  the 
advantages  offered  to  finesse  and  knayery  than  to  integrity  and  plain 
dealing.  Some  restraints  are  laid  on  frivolous  writs  of  error  by  6  Geo. 
IV.  c.  96,  but  in  other  respects  the  above  outline  is  a  substantially  cor- 
net expoeition  of  the  legal  resources  available  to  the  unprincipled  debtor 
for  harassing  his  creditor. 


SUMMARY   OP    LEGAL    ABUSES   AND    DEFECTS. 

In  the  preceding  exposition  our  principal  objects  have  been  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  law  of  England ;  secondly,  the  number  and  gains 
of  the  individuals  engaged  in  their  administration ;  thirdly,  the  abuses 
and  defects  in  those  laws  especially  intended  for  the  benefit  of  trade ; 
and,  lastly,  we  have  brought  together  a  multitude  of  facts,  to  exemplify 
the  emoluments  and  salaries  of  judges  and  the  fees  of  lawyers  and  at- 
torneys, in  order  to  show  the  mass  of  interest-begotten  prejudices  that 
Buist  interfere  with,  if  not  be  absolutely  arrayed  against  efficient  reform 
in  the  judicial  system.  After  proceeding  thus  far,  we  still  despair  of 
bringing  the  remainder  of  our  subject  within  reasonable  limits.  Mr. 
Brougham,  after  an  extraordinary  speech  of  six  hours*  duration,  was 
compelled  to  leave  various  departments  of  legal  delinquency  unexplored, 
though  equally  claiming  the  attention  of  his  powen^  mind.  All  that 
our  circumscribed  space  will  permit  is  an  indication  or  digest  of  the 
more  prominent  defects,  and  this  we  shall  endeavour  to  comprise  in  the 
present  section.  Abuses  often  exist  only  because  they  are  concealed, 
and  the  first  step  to  their  reform  is  general  publicity. 

Justices  of  the  Peace. — These  are  virtually  appointed  by  lords 
lieutenant  of  counties ;  for,  though  the  lord  chancellor  issues  the  com- 
■lission,  it  is  the  lord  lieutenant  who  designates  the  persons  compre- 
hended in  it.  Hence  an  important  source  of  aristocratic  influence; 
which  is  exerted  in  raising  to  the  magisterial  bench  gentlemen  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  political  opinions  or  activity  in 
local  contests.  The  tenure  of  office  is  fully  as  secure  as  that  of  the 
judges;  whatever  be  the  conduct  of  a  justice,  he  is  seldom  removed;  and 
lord  £kbn  laid  it  down  as  an  inflexible  rule  never  to  strike  a  magistrate 
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off  the  list,  either  for  private  misconduct  or  party  feeling,  until  he  hid 
heen  convicted  of  some  offence  by  the  verdict  of  a  court  of  record, 
and  such  conviction,  it  is  notorious,  is  wholly  unattainable.  Henoe 
these  petty  judges  may  be  considered  so  many  irremovable  and  irre- 
sponsible functionaries,  and  the  great  power  confided  to  them  in  the 
administration  of  the  game-laws,  the  punishment  of  theft  and  assanlti, 
and  the  granting  of  licenses  are  very  liable  to  be  abused.  Nomeraai 
instances  of  abuse  were  cited  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  his  great  speech  of 
the  7th  of  February,  1828.  Still  we  do  not  agree  with  thb  gentleman 
in  thinking,  as  he  seems  to  incline,  that  a  stipendiary  mag^tstracjr, 
consisting  of  lawyers,  would,  in  lieu  of  the  unpaid  magistracy,  affud 
the  best  security  for  a  pure  and  independent  achnimstration  of  jostiee. 
Costly  justice,  no  doubt,  is  better  than  cheap  injustice.  But  lawyeit 
have  their  prejudices  as  well  as  sporting  parsons  and  sporting  squifes; 
and  we  think  justice  would  be  quite  as  corrupt  when  paid  for  as  whm 
administered  gratuitously,  unless  there  were  responsibility.  This  would 
be  best  obtained  by  the  entire  publicity  of  justiciary  proceedings ; — ^hers 
is  the  best  guarantee  against  abuse  in  all  functionaries  of  whatever  rank 
or  degree.  The  game-laws  are  a  source  of  intolerable  oppression ;  but 
these  ought  to  be  reformed,  and  game  protected  like  other  property, 
and  no  better.  Clergymen  ought  to  be  disqualified  for  the  magisterul 
office  as  for  other  lay  functions,  and  justices,  in  lieu  of  being  nominated 
by  the  aristocracy,  might  be  chosen  on  a  similar  principle  to  that  of  a 
coroner  for  the  county,  or  the  registrar  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yoi^« 
shire.  With  these  reforms  the  magistracy  would  be  made  a  much  leM 
objectionable  branch  of  domestic  jurisprudence,  especially  as  a  material 
source  of  their  misdoings  has  been  curtailed  by  the  opening  of  the  beer 
trade. 

Different  Laws  in  different  Places. — Nothing  can  be  mors 
inconsistent  than  the  different  modes  of  inheritance  and  tenure  in  the 
different  districts  of  the  country.  In  the  county  of  Middlesex  the 
eldest  son  succeeds  to  the  estate ;  cross  over  the  Thames,  into  Kent, 
and  all  the  sons  succeed  to  the  ancestor's  inheritance  in  equal  shares; 
proceed  a  little  to  the  westward,  and  another  law  prevails,  the  youngest 
son  inheriting  the  land  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  children.  What  can 
be  the  motive  for  perpetuating  these  divers  usages — the  relics  of  a  bar- 
barous age — in  a  county  subject  to  the  same  general  government  ?  But 
even  the  customs  of  gavelkind  and  borough-English  are  not  so  inconve- 
nient as  those  which  regulate  the  customary  tenures  in  a  thousand 
different  manors.  In  one  manor  copyhold  property  is  not  devisable  by 
will ;  in  another  it  may  be  so  conveyed.  In  one  manor  a  devise  is  not 
valid,  if  made  longer  than  two  years  before  the  testator's  decease ;  so 
that  it  is  necessary  for  wills  to  be  renewed  every  two  years ;  in  another 
one  year ;  in  a  third  three  years  are  the  period ;  while  in  many  there 
are  no  such  restrictions.  In  some  manors  the  eldest  daughter  succeeds 
to  the  exclusion  of  her  sisters,  as  the  eldest  daughter  (in  default  of 
ma  le  heirs)  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  England ;  in  other  manors  all  the 
daughters  succeed  jointly,  as  co-parceners,  after  the  manner  of  the 
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law.  In  Bome  manors  a  wife  has  her  dower,  one-third  of  the 
tenement,  »  in  case  of  freehold.  In  others  she  has,  for  her  ^*  free 
benchy^  one-half;  and  again,  in  some,  she  takes  the  whole  for  life,  to 
Che  exclusion  of  the  heir.  The  fines  on  death  or  alienation  vary ;  the 
|iower  and  manner  of  entailing  or  cutting  off  entails  vary ;  the  taking 
of  heriots  and  lords'  services  varies.*  There  are  as  many  or  more  of 
theao  local  laws  than  in  France,  in  the  Pays  de  Coutiime,  of  which 
fear  hundred  have  been  enumerated,  so  as  to  make  it  the  chief  oppro- 
brium of  the  old  French  law,  that  it  differed  in  every  village.  Is  it 
right  that  such  varieties  of  custom  should  be  allowed  to  have  force  in 
particular  districts,  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  the  land?  Is  it 
right  that,  in  London,  Bristol,  and  some  other  places,  the  debts  due  to 
a  man  should  be  subject  to  execution  for  what  he  owes  himself,  while 
m  all  the  rest  of  England  there  is  no  such  resource;  although  in 
Scotland,  as  in  France,  this  most  rational  and  equitable  law  is 
miversal  ? 

All  these  varieties  of  tenure  and  diversities  of  liability  are  only  so 
nany  traps  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  and  so  many  impediments  to 
the  transmission  and  circulation  of  property.  They  embarrass  com- 
merce, by  making  it  difiicult — in  some  cases  impossible — for  a  man  to 
get  the  full  value  for  his  property,  or  dispose  of  it  at  all.  For  copyhold 
property  is  not  liable  even  for  specialty  debts,  nor  can  it  be  extended 
bj  elegit ;  and  thus,  absurd  and  unjust  as  is  the  law  which  prevents 
fireehold  property  from  being  charged  with  simple  contract  debts,  it  goes 
farther  in  this  inst^incc,  and  exempts  the  copyhold  from  liability,  even 
to  those  of  the  highest  nature,  a  judgment  itself  not  giving  the 
creditor  any  right  of  execution  against  it.  The  obvious  remedy  to  be 
adopted  in  this  case  is  to  give  all  parts  of  the  country  the  same  rules 
touching  property;  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Brougham,  in  his  memorable 
•peecli,  proposed  an  assimilation  of  the  laws,  affecting  real  estates,  all 
over  the  kingdom,  to  take  place  after  the  elapse  of  a  fixed  period. 

Different  Laws  for  different  Persons. — SirW.  Blackstone 
was  very  fond  of  Jis^erting  that  the  Crown  and  the  people  were,  in  law, 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  that  the  King,  in  a  court  of  justice,  was  no 
Bore  considered  than  a  subject.  This  is  not  correct.  It  Ls  true  a 
person  injured,  in  his  property,  by  the  CrowTi,  may  proceed  by  a 
petition  of  right,  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  attorney- 
general  ;  but  the  attorney-general  may  refuse  his  Jiat,  and  then  the 
subject  is  without  remedy,  except  the  hopeless  resource  of  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  officer  of  the  Crown.  Again,  in  cases  where  the  Crown 
is  interested,  the  Crown  has  a  right,  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  the 
attorney-general,  to  call  for  a  trifil  at  bar ;  and  thus  the  subject  be 
obliged  to  bring  all  the  witnesses  up,  from  Cornwall,  perhaps,  or  some 
other  remote  county.  After  all  this  expense  is  incurred,  by  reason  of 
the  Crown  demanding  a  trial  in  London,  where  the  other  party  is  not 
known,  and  not  in  Cornwall,  where  both  parties  are  known,  the  Crown 

*  Mr.  Brotipcbani,  Houfte  ol  t'onunous,  Feb.  7,  lH2b,  printed  speech,  p.  45. 
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may  withdraw  the  cciae  from  the  considoration  of  the  jury,  after 'tii* 
examtDation  of  all  tha  witnessed,  even  at  the  moment  that  the  jurj'  Vi, 
vrith  their  backs  turned,  deliberating  about  their  veiiiict. 

But  it  is  said  the  Crown  pays  expenses ;  the  subject,  however,  ku 
his  own  eKpeDBBH  to  pay.  As  the  Crown  is  above  receiving  costs,  m  il 
is  exempt  from  paying  them.  The  reason  of  this  practice  it  ia  not  euj 
to  discover.  One  cannot  see  how  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  is  exdttd 
by  not  receiving  costs,  when  they  reflect  that,  by  the.  Crown,  is  mcut 
tiio  revenue  raised  from  the  people  for  the  public  service,  mod  thai, 
consequently,  the  non-payment  of  costs  to  the  Crown  is  an  incresMof 
the  people's  burthens.  But,  even  if  we  admit  the  propriety  of  dw 
Crown's  receiving  none,  it  n'ould  by  no  means  follow  that  it  should  pty 
none  to  the  subject,  who  is  io  a  widely  different  predicament.  All  tU*. 
liowevcr,  arises  out  of  notions  derived  from  the  feudal  times,  when  tbs 
Crown  was  in  a  situation  the  very  reverse  of  that  in  which  it  stands  at 
present,  its  income  then  arising  almost  entirely  from  a  land -revenue, 
Tliere  is  now  no  reason  why  it  should  be  exempt  from  paving,  w 
disabled  from  receiving,  in  all  cases  where  costs  would  be  dne  between 
common  persons.  Indeed,  there  has  been  of  late  years  an  exceplioB 
made  in  the  crown-law  on  this  head,  but  so  as  to  augment  the  ineqaaliiy 
complained  of.  In  all  stamp  prosecutions,  the  costs  of  the  Crown  *n 
paid  by  the  unsuccessful  defendaul;  so  far  does  it  stoop  from  tu 
former  dignity ;  but  not  bo  low  as  to  pay  the  defendant  a  farthing  of 
his  costs,  should  he  be  acquitted, 

We  shall  only  mention  one  more  case  to  illustrate  the  legal  disparity 
between  the  King  and  the  people.  Whenever  n  special  jury  is  tom- 
moned  in  a  Crown  case,  and  all  the  twelve  jurors  do  not  attend,  a  tidies 
cannot  be  prayed  to  let  the  cause  proceed,  without  a  warrant  from  the 
attorney-general ;  so  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  adveraary  la 
refuse  this  at  the  time  it  may  be  most  for  tiis  advants^  so  to  do;  whill 
you  have  no  option  whatever,  in  case  it  should  be  for  his  iaterest  lo 
proceed,  and  for  yours  to  delay.  A  singular  instance  of  oppreaeiOB, 
under  this  usage,  was  related  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  celebraMd 
speech  to  which  we  have  referred.  A  person  named  Lowe,  with  foot 
smugglers,  was  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  The  accnscil 
were  acquitted  on  the  second  trial,  and  Meade,  one  of  the  witnesses 
against  them,  and  others  connected  with  him,  were  prosecuted  fiir 
perjury;  eighteen  indictments  were  found  at  the  sessions,  and  the 
Crown  at  once  removed  the  whole,  by  certiorari,  into  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  There  they  were  all  to  be  tried.  Meade  was  the  first 
tried,  and  clearly  convicted.  The  other  seventeen  were  then  to  be  tried, 
and  Mr.  Sergeant  Jones  called  them  on  ;  but  the  Crown  had  mads  the 
whole  eighteen  special  jury  causes ;  a  sufficient  number  of  jurymen 
did  not  attend ;  Mr.  Sergeant  Jones  wanted  to  pray  a  tale«,  and 
(Ae  Crown  refused  a  warraal.  "  Thus,"  says  Mr,  Brougham,  "  sn 
espense  of  £10,000  was  incurred,  and  a  hundred  witnesses  were 
brought  to  London,  all  for  nothing,  except,  after  the  vexation,  troable, 
and  delay  already  endured,  to  work  the  ruin  of  the  prosecutor,  stbo 
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had  been  Bret  hamased  upon  the  testimony  of  the  peijnred  witneeseB. 
The  poor  Yorkshire  farmer,  whom  the  villain  had  bo  vexed,  had  no 
more  money  to  spend  in  law ;  all  the  other  proseciitions  dropped ; 
Meade  obtained  a  rule  for  a  new  trial,  but  fanda  were  wanting  to  meet 
him  a^in,  and  he  escaped.  So  that  public  justice  was  utterly  frua- 
Inted,  aa  well  aa  the  most  ^evous  wrong  inflicted  upon  an  individnal. 
•ior  did  it  end  here  ;  the  poor  fanner  waa  fated  to  lose  hia  life  by  the 
bwisnction.  Meade,  the  false  witness,  and  Lowe,  the  farmer,  whom 
Ju  had  informed  against,  and  who  was  become  the  witness  against  him 
hpon  the  approaching  trial,  lived  in  the  same  viila^;  and  one  evening, 
fa  tonsequence,  as  was  alleged,  of  aome  song,  or  madrigal,  aung  by 
fcim  in  the  street,  this  man  (Moade)  seized  a  gun,  and  shot  I-owe,  from 
Ids  houae,  dead  upon  the  spot.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  murder,  on 
the  ground  of  something  like  provocation,  but  he  was  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  and  such  was  the  impression  of  his  guilt  upon  the  mind 
ntenced  two  years'  imprisonment.  A  case 
! — one  fraught  with  more  cruel  injustice  to 
this  country,  nor  do  I  eoneeive  that  worse 
We  may  tidk  of  our  excellent  institutions, 
certainly  are,  though  1  could  wish  we  were 
Bt  given  to  so  much  Pharisaical  praising  of  them;  but  if,  while  otbera, 
who  do  more  and  talk  less,  go  on  improving  their  laws,  we  stand  still, 
ftad  auffer  all  our  worst  abuses  to  continue,  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be 
napected  by  our  neigbboure,  or  to  receive  any  praises,  save  those  we 
tta  so  realty  to  laviuh  upon  ourselves." — pp.  50-L.  So  much  for  the 
■xm- handed  justice,  lauded  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackatone,  between  the 
Orawn  and  the  people! 

■  FiMEs  wo  Recoveries. — It  is  well  known  if  a  person  has  an 
Cttate  in  fee,  that  is,  the  absolute  and  unconditional  possession  of  it, 
te  can  sell  or  devise  it  as  he  thinka  proper ;  but,  if  he  has  an  estate  in 
tail,  he  cannot  deal  with  it  in  this  manner.  He  must  first  go  through 
curtain  fiirms,  in  order  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  his  estate ; 
ke  must  levy  a  line,  as  it  is  called,  which  destroys  the  expectant  rights 
•f  the  issue  in  tail ;  or  he  must,  by  means  of  a  recovery,  get  rid  of 
tbou  rights  and  of  all  remainders  over.  But  this  must  be  done  through 
Ibe  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year; — and 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  there  exist  a  necessity  for  going  there  7 
Why  force  tenants-in-tail  into  court  for  mere  form's  sake?  In  case  of 
"bankruptcy  the  necessity  for  these  forms  is  not  felt.  A  trader,  who  is 
lenant-in-tail,  commits  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and,  by  the  assignment 
under  the  commission,  not  only  the  interest  vested  in  him  is  conveyed, 
bat  all  the  remainders  expectant  upon  it  are  destroyed  for  the  benefit  of 
bis  creditors,  and  the  estate  passes  to  the  assignees,  free  of  all  re- 
■triction.  Why,  then,  may  not  the  possessor  of  an  estate  do  that  for 
himself  which  the  law  permits  to  be  done  for  an  insolvent  tradesman 
■nd  his  creditors?  So,  too,  a  man  and  his  wife  cannot  convey  an  estate 
of  the  wife  without  a  fine  or  &  recovery;  neither  can  the  wife  be  barred 
of  her  dower  without  a  similar  proceeding.     There  is  certainly  nothing 


>thing  i 
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very  real  in  a  fine,  and,  as  to  recoveries,  they  proceed  npon  a  mere 
fiction.  They  go  upon  the  ground  of  compensation  in  value  being  madt 
to  the  remainder  claimants,  whose  right  they  cut  off,  and  who,  but  fat 
this  fictitious  suit,  would  have  a  right  to  take  the  estate  after  tlis 
decease  of  the  tenant-in-tail.  They  are  said  to  recover  compensation  ia 
value ;  and  from  whom  do  they  recover  it  ?  Why  the  common  voucliM, 
who  is  the  cryer  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  who,  like  ikB 
man  at  the  Custom- House,  obliged  to  take  ail  the  oaths  other  peopb 
do  not  like,  lies  groaning  under  the  weight  of  all  the  liabilities  he  hai 
incurred  to  all  the  claimants  in  tail  since  he  became  cryer,  and  an- 
swerable for  the  millions  of  property,  the  rights  to  which,  in  remainder, 
have  been  barred,  he  not  being  worth  a  shilling ! 

The  abolition  of  these  ridiculous  forms  was  recommended  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  and  still  remains  to  be  enforced  by 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Brougham.  They  have  no  earthly  use  but  to  raits 
money  by  way  of  fees ;  and  which,  beside  creating  expense  and  d^y, 
and  oftentimes  preventing  tenants-in-tail  from  passing  their  property  by 
will,  which  they  cannot  do  if  they  die  before  suffering  the  recoveij, 
they  give  rise  to  questions  in  law,  oflen  puzzling,  always  dilatory  and 
expensive.  The  mere  forms  of  fines  and  recoveries  cost  £70,000  per 
annum  over  and  above  what  deeds,  operating  in  the  same  manner, 
would  cost ;  and  a  round  sum  must  be  allowed  for  the  litigation  whidi 
doubts  on  these  assurances  are  yearly  occasioning. 

Agreements  for  Leases  and  Conveyances. — A  pregnant 
source  of  legal  suits  is  the  law  with  respect  to  sales,  leases,  'and  other 
conveyances.  Thus,  if  you  agree  with  a  person  to  give  him  a  lease, 
though  he,  under  the  agreement,  becomes  your  tenant,  he  is  your 
equitable  tenant  only,  but  not  your  legal  tenant.  He  may  be  poss^sed 
of  a  written  agreement,  signed  and  sealed,  for  a  lease  of  ten  years,  and 
may  occupy  under  it,  but  he  has  no  lease  which  a  court  of  law  can  take 
notice  of;  and,  if  an  ejectment  is  brought,  he  must  go  out.  He  may 
go  into  a  court  of  equity  on  his  agreement,  if  that  is  any  comfort  to 
him;  he  may  apply  for  a  decree  against  you  to  perform  your  agreement; 
but  till  then  his  claims  are  not  recognised  in  a  court  of  common  law. 
If  an  injunction  be  brought,  the  expenses  are  further  multiplied.  Why, 
it  may  be  asked,  should  not  the  agreement,  such  as  here  described,  be 
as  good  as  a  lease ;  when,  in  substance,  it  is  the  very  same  thing,  and 
only  wants  a  word  added  or  left  out  to  make  it  the  same  in  legal  efiect  ? 
A  case,  illustrative  of  this  subject,  happened  to  Mr.  Brougham,  on  the 
York  circuit.  An  agreement  had  been  entered  into,  and  possession 
given ;  but,  because  it  did  not  contain  words  of  present  demise,  it  was 
no  lease,  and,  therefore,  the  tenant  could  not  stand  a  moment  against 
the  ejectment  that  was  brought,  but  was  driven  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  where  the  other  party  could  just  as  little  stand  against  him. 
How  much  inconvenience,  expense,  and  delay,  then,  might  be  saved, 
if  such  an  agreement  were  pronounced  equivalent  to  a  lease ! 

Again,  on  the  same  principle  of  avoiding  multiplicity  of  suits,  why, 
in  ejectments,  should  two  processes  be  requisite  to  give  the  plaiitti£F  his 
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remedy?  As  things  now  stand,  after  a  man  has  succeeded  in  one 
action^  and  established  his  title  to  the  possession,  he  must  have  recourse 
to  another,  to  recover  that  which  he  ought  to  have  obtained  by  one  and 
tiM  same  verdict  that  established  his  title — the  mesne  profits.  Why 
could  not  the  same  jury  settle  the  matter  at  once  ?  Why  is  an  individual 
driven  to  maintain  two  actions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  one  and  the 
remedy?  Or  why  should  not  the  jury  that  tries  the  right  also 
the  damage?  Mr. Tennyson's  bill,  which  was  intended  to  remedy 
aome  part  of  this  evil,  is  only  permissive ;  it  ought  to  have  been 
ccwipulsory.  It  is  partial,  and  it  is  only  recommendatory,  and  its 
feoommendations  are  not  always  attended  to,  because  the  lawyers, 
having  the  choice,  do  not  think  fit  to  pursue  that  which  is  the  least 
profitable ;  they  choose  the  two  actions,  when  one  would  suffice  for  the 
interests  of  justice — for  the  interests  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant— 
fiur  all  interests,  except  those  of  the  practitioners. 

Arrest  for  Debt. — Unless  in  cases  of  grossly  improvident  conduct, 
or  wilful  concealment  of  property  from  the  just  claims  of  creditors, 
imprisonment  of  the  person  for  debt,  either  on  mesne  process  or  in 
execution,  seems  not  defensible.     In  practice,  the  power  of  arrest  is 
often  perverted  to  purposes  foreign  to  its  ostensible  object.     It  has  been 
resorted  to  as  a  means  not  of  recovering  a  just  claim,  but  to  prevent  a 
just  claim  being  preferred ;  and  the  same  artifice  of  a  false   allegation 
of  debt  has  been  frequently  empldyed  to  remove  a  .person  out  of  the  way 
wlio  happened  to  be  troublesome,  or  that  some  criminal  intention  might 
be  effected  during  his  incarceration.     But,  however  wicked  or  spiteful 
the  motives  of  any  one  in  so  employing  the  process  of  the  law,  there 
being  a  probable  cause  of  detention,  and  the  process  not  being  abused, 
BO  action  lies  against  the  wrong  doer.    If  he  have  no  accomplices,  so  as 
to  fall  within  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  he  is  safe.     To  the  wealthy  all 
these  inconveniences  are   trivial ;    but  how  does  such  a  proceeding 
operate  on  a  poor  man,  or  a  tradesnum  in  moderate  circumstances  ?    He 
has  no  facilities  for  obtaining  bail ;   if  he  does,  he  pays  one  way  or 
another  afterwards  for  the  favour ;  and,  if  he  cannot  procure  it,  he 
must  go  to  prison.     And  on  what  ground  of  conmion  sense  does  the  law 
m  this  matter  rest  ?     Why  should  it  be  supposed  that  a  man,  owing 
twenty  pounds,  will  leave  his  house,  his  wife,  his  children,  his  country, 
his  pursuits,  and  incur,  voluntarily,  the  punishment  awarded  for  great 
crimes,  by  banishing  himself  for  life  ?     Yet  the  law  always  proceeds 
OD  the  supposition  that  a  man  will  run  away  the  moment  he  has  notice 
given  him  of  an  action  for  debt.     Some  men  might  possibly  act  thus, 
bat  their  conduct  forms  the  exception,  not  the  rule ;  and  it  is  neither 
wisdom  nor  humanity  to  denounce  a  penalty  against  all  men  in  order  to 
meet  a  case  not  likely  to  occur  once  in  a  thousand  times  P     Non- 
payment of  debt,  if  a  crime  at  all,  is  a  crime  against  property  only; 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  enough  to  allow  property  to  answer  for  it:  and 
there  is  this  peculiarity  between  it  and  other  crimes  against  property  that 
it  is  committed  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  jMirties.     Goods  sold 
en  credit  are  mostly  charged  extra ;  this  extra  charge  is  the  premium 
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exacted  by  the  creditor  on  account  of  the  risk  of  repayment;  and, 
haying  thus  fixed  the  equivalent  for  his  chance  of  loss,  it  aeems  nipere- 
rogatory  in  the  law  to  grant  him,  in  addition,  the  power  of  ex  po9t 
facto  punifihment,  the  amount  of  which  he  is  the  sole  judge,  merely 
because  he  has  failed  in  a  voluntary  adventure,  into  which  he  had 
tempted  to  embark,  from  the  prospect  of  reaping  a  greater  profit 
is  charged  by  the  ready-money  tradesman.  Creditors  rarely  derive  aaj 
advantage  from  imprisonment  beyond  the  indulgence  of  vindktiie 
feeling,  which  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  ends  of  public  lav  is 
encourage.  Those  who  do  benefit  by  it  are  usually  the  most  un&ir 
and  ungenerous,  who,  by  a  sudden  arrest,  often  embarrass  and  prejudiot 
all  the  other  parties  interested.  To  the  debtor,  the  consequences  aie 
peculiarly  hurtful— personal  degradation — augmented  incapacity  aai 
diminished  inclination  to  satisfy  his  prosecutor— and  the  contractifa 
of  habits  inconsistent  with  future  integrity  and  industry. 

Inconsistent  Liabilities  of  Property  for  Debts. — In  pio- 
portion  as,  before  the  debt  has  been  proved,  the  person  and  property  of 
the  party  charged  should  be  free  from  all  process  not  necessaiyls 
prevent  evasion ;  so,  after  judgment,  ought  the  utmost  latitude  bt 
given  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  all  the  defendant's  property  whatever— 
land,  goods,  money,  and  debts— for  to  himself  they  no  longer  belong. 
To  allow  any  distinction  between  one  kind  of  property  and  WBOthw 
seems  the  height  of  injustice.  Yet  this  is  of  hourly  occurrence  in  the 
frustration  of  a  creditor  after  he  has  obtained  judgment,  and  taken  oat 
execution.  His  debtor  has  a  landed  estate ;  if  it  be  copyhold,  the 
creditor  cannot  touch  it  in  any  way  whatever ;  if  it  be  freehold,  he  may 
take  half  by  elegit,  and  receive  the  rents  and  profits,  but  no  more,  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  debtor.  The  debt  for  which  he  has  received  judg^ 
ment  may  be  such  that  the  rent  of  the  land  will  not  even  keep  dowa 
the  interest ;  still  he  can  take  nothing  more ;  he  cannot  turn  the  land 
into  money :  so  that,  when  a  man  sues  for  a  thing  detained  unlawfully, 
(a  horse,  for  instance,)  you  give  him  money  which  he  does  not  ask ; 
and  when  he  asks  for  money  by  suing  for  a  debt,  you  give  him  land 
which  he  does  not  want.  But  if  his  debtor  dies  before  judgment  can 
be  obtained,  unless  the  debt  is  on  bond,  he  has  no  remedy  at  all  against 
any  kind  of  real  property  of  any  tenure ;  nay,  though  his  money, 
borrowed  on  note  or  biU,  has  been  laid  out  in  buying  land,  the  debtors 
heir  takes  that  land  wholly  discharged  of  the  debt. 

But  not  only  is  land  thus  sacred  from  all  effectual  process  of  cre- 
ditors, unless  the  debtor  be  a  trader:  the  great  bulk  of  most  men's 
personal  property  is  equally  beyond  reach  of  the  law.  Stock  in  the 
public  funds— -debts  due  in  any  manner  of  way — nay,  bank-notes,  and 
even  money— are  alike  protected.  A  man  may  owe  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  any  way,  and  judgment  may  have  passed  against  him  over 
and  over  again ;  if  he  have  privilege  of  parliament,  live  in  a  furnished 
house  or  hotel,  and  use  hired  carriages  and  horses,  he  may  have  an 
income  from  stock  or  money  lent,  of  twenty  thousand  a-year,  and  defy 
the  ntmost  efforts  of  the  law;  or  if  he  have  not  privilege,  he  may  live 
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febFoatI,  or  withia  tb«  Ruks,  and  laugh  at  all  the  courts  and  all  the 
•fediuire  in  the  country,  tio  absuril  arc  the  law«  in  this  respect,  that 
if  a  peraoD  borrow  a  thousand  pounds,  aad  the  creditor  has  obtained 
jndgmient,  the  sheriff's  officer  appoiated  to  levy  upon  his  personalty 
«H»y  coma  into  his  room,  and  take  a  taL>le  or  a  desk  ;  but  if  be  sees  the 
ildentlcal  thousand  pounds  lying  there,  lie  must  leave  it — he  touches  it 
tA  his  peril: — "  For  this  quaint  reason,"  Hays  Lord  Mansfield,  "  because 
OBioney  cannot  be  sold,  and  you  are  required,  by  the  writ,  to  take  your 
lebt  out  of  tha  produce  of  g>oods  sold." 

Mj.  Broaghara,  in  concluding  his  observations  on  these  barbarous, 
flwurd,  aad  aristocratic  laws,  eloquently  apostrnphiites— "  wlio  is  the 
Ipnovalor — he  who  would  adhere  to  such  rules  in  violation  of  tiie 
.^Knifest  intent  and  spirit  of  our  okl  law,  or  he  who  would  re-adjust 
n  so  as  to  give  it  effect  1  In  ancient  times  there  were  none  of  those 
lees  of  property  in  existence  which  are  exempt  from  legaJ  process. 
When  the  law,  therefore,  said  "  Let  all  a  man's  goods  and  chattels  be 
ttDBwerahle  for  his  debts,"  it  meant  to  include  his  whole  personalty  at 
Aa  l«aat.  Things  have  now  changed  in  the  progrees  of  society;  trade 
4ms  grown  up;  credit  has  followed  in  ils  train  ;  money,  formerly  only 
•KSd  as  counters,  has  become  abundant;  bankers'  accounts  have  been 
jlivcnicd ;  paper  currency  and  the  funds  have  been  created.  Three- 
Ibnrttn  of  the  debtor's  personalty,  perhaps  nine-tenths,  now  conaiat  of  ' 

'  0lock,  money,  and  credit ;  and  the  rule  of  law,  which  leaves  those  out 
\tt  all  execution,  no  longer  can  mean  as  before — "  Let  all  his  per- 
Mnall?  be  liable  " — but  "  Let  a  tenth-part  of  it  only  be  taken."  Can 
'^Me  be  a  greater  rhange  made  upon,  or  greater  violence  done  to,  the 
.  (M  law  itself,  than  you  thus  do  by  affecting  to  preserve  its  letter  ?    The 

rat  stream  of  time  is  perpetually  flowing  on ;  all  things  around  us  are 
ceaseless  motion ;  and  we  vainly  imagine  to  preserve  our  relative 
yoHtion  among  them,  by  getting  out  of  the  current  and  standing  stock 
il)&  «n  the  margin.  The  stately  vessel  we  belong  to  ghdes  down;  our 
tfOtk  ia  attached  to  it;  we  might  "  pursue  the  triumph,  end  partake  the 
'klei"  but,  worse  than  the  fool  who  stares,  expecting^  the  current  to 
idv  down  and  run  out,  we  exclaim — Stop  the  boati — and  vrould  tear 
feaway  to  strand  it,  for  tha  sake  of  preserving  its  connexion  with  the 
TMmL  All  the  changes  that  are  hourly  and  gently  going  on  in  spite 
4f  ut,  and  all  those  which  we  might  tA  make,  tl^t  violent  severances  of 
Wttled  relations  may  not  be  effected,  far  from  exciting  murmurs  of  dis- 
«onteiit,  ought  to  be  gladly  hailed  as  dispensations  of  a  bountiful 
^vridettce,  instead  of  £Uing  us  with  a  thoughtless  and  preposteruua 
■  alann." — On  the  present  Stale  of  tke  Lam,  p.  109. 
'  But  the  imperfect  recourse  against  the  debtor's  estate,  although  the 
^rand  opprobrium  of  the  debtor-laws,  is  by  no  means  its  only  vice :  the 
unequal  distribution,  in  esse  of  insolvency,  is  scarcely  a  less  notable 
dtfect.  Only  tradei^,  or  those  who  voluntarily  take  the  benelit  of  the 
iftt,  are  compelled,  when  insolvent,  to  make  an  impartial  division  of  j 

Aeir  property.     All  others  may  easily,  and  with  impunity,    pay  one  k 

I'     creditor  twenty  BhtUings  in  the  pound,  and  the  others  sixpence,  or         m 
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nothing.  So,  when  a  man  dies  insolvent,  his  representatives  may,  bv 
acknowledging;  judgmeDts,  aecure  one  creditor  his  full  payment  at  thp 
expense  of  all  the  rest.  Thus,  lax  and  inipolent  as  the  law  i»  agumt 
property,  wide  as  are  ite  loop-holes  for  fraud  and  txtrava^^nce  to  eaape 
by,  utterly  powerlesB  as  'm  its  gra^p  to  seize  the  great  bulk  of  the 
debtor's  possessiuns,  against  his  useless  person  it  is  jiowerfut  and 
unrelenting.  The  argument  used  Is,  that  tlie  concealed  property  may 
thus  be  wrun^  from  him:  the  principle,  however,  of  the  law,  and  on 
which  all  its  provisions  are  built,  ja,  that  the  seizure  of  the  body  works 
a  satisfaction  of  the  claim ;  and  this  satisfaction  is  given  alike  in  all 
cases — alike  where  there  is  innocent  misfortune,  culpable  extravagance, 
and  guilty  embezzlement.  "  Surely,"  says  the  gjeat  Advocate,  whose 
words  we  are  copying,  "  for  all  these  evils  the  remedy  is  easy. 
Let  the  whole  of  every  man's  property,  real  and  personal — hie  real, 
of  what  kind  soever,  copyhold,  leasehold,  freehold;  his  personal,  of 
whatever  nature,  debts,  money,  stock,  chattels— be  taken  for  the 
payment  of  all  his  debts  equally,  and,  in  c^e  of  insolvency,  let  all  b« 
distributed  rateably;  let  all  he  possesses  be  sifted,  bolted  from  him  un- 
sparingly, until  all  his  creditors  are  satisGed  hy  payment  or  composition; 
but  let  his  person  only  be  taken  when  he  conceals  his  goads,  or  kal 
merited  punishment  by  eilravagance  or  fraud.  This  line  of  diatinetiaa 
is  already  recognised  by  the  practice  of  the  Insolvent  Courts ;  but  the 
privilege  of  (he  Rules  is  inconsistent  with  every  principle,  and  ought  at 
once  to  be  abrogated  ns  soon  as  arrest  on  mesne  process  is  abolished.*'* 
Insecurity  of  PftOPEUTV.^Our  aristocratic  lej^slators  kav« 
always  mQDifeeted  the  greatest  repugnance  to  admit  the  slightest  change 
in  existing  institutions,  under  an  alleged  apprehension  it  might  endanger 
the  security  of  individual  possessions.  Nothing,  however,  can  bc 
imagined  less  secure  than  the  condition  of  real  property,  as  explained 
by  the  Law  Commissioners,  in  their  report  to  Parliament.  It  staggen 
one  to  comprehend  how  the  law  of  any  country  could  get  into  suctk  4 
state,  or  how  it  has  worked  or  been  so  long  tolerated.  The  deeds,  it 
seems,  are  endless,  countless,  and  exceedingly  complex,  and,  after  all, 
do  not  give  a  legal  title  (o  the  subject.  A  lord  chancellor  has  bera 
heard  declare  that  there  was  scarcely  a  legal  title  to  an  estate  im 
England.^  This  defect  appears  to  be  remedied  by  a  system  of  trasts, 
under  which  every  thing,  if  not  actually  in  the  stomach,  is  at  least 
within  the  jaws  of  the  great  leviathan  of  Chancery,  Then  there  i«enu 
to  be  no  iviiy  in  which  the  exact  tenure  of  any  piece  of  property  can 
be  asrerlaincd,  except  by  getting  and  studying  all  the  deeds  which 
may  have  ever  been  executed  respecting  it.  And,  after  all,  a  flaw  may 
be  overlooked,  and  a  flaw  once  is  a  flan'  for  ever:  for  time  cures  little  or 
nothing  in  a  legal  title. 

*  'I'bis  HTTcsi,  the  eod  uf  wliicb,  it  is  lo  be  hoped,  fast  H|jpr<>nchi's,  was  oat 
generally  given  by  llie  conimon  law.  Tlia  eapim  ad  ni/iBndtnilum  Is  giveo  la 
"-*-'   and  DftiDue,  by  West,  S  (IS  Ed.  1.)  cap.  II,  in  CB^e  only  bo  Ule  w 
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'  Laws  ot  Hahhiaoi!. — The  contract  of  marriage  can  only  be  Inv- 
fiilly  entered  into  by  strictly  complying  with  certain  religious  ceremonies. 
Unlesa  a  special  license  has  been  obtained,  banns  must  be  previously 
published,  snd  the  nuptials  must  be  solemnized  in  u  rhurch  or  cbnpel 
of  the  establishment,  and  E>y  a  minister  of  tbe  establishment.  These 
obligations  sometimes  entail  great  hardship  on  parties  by  whom  lliey 
have  been  unintentiooally  violaled.  Parents  may  rear  families,  and 
honour  them  as  legitimate,  and  afterwards  discover  they  have  been 
living  in  concubinage,  and  nounsbing  a  spurious  o&pring,  merely  from 
having  been  mistaken  in  supposing  a  priest  to  have  been  ordained,  or  a 
chapel  to  have  been  licensed.  No  allowance  is  made  even  for  Dissen- 
ters, ihoug'h  their  faith  is  tolerated ;  they  must  join  in  the  ritual  of 
the  privileged  worship,  however  repugnant  to  their  conscience,  on  pain 
of  their  marriages  being  invalid.  Uul  mark  the  inconsistency  of  the 
law :  parties  have  only  to  cross  the  border  to  Scotland,  where  marriages 
may,  with  impunity,  be  contracted  in  contempt  of  English  ceremonies— 
without  publication  of  banns— or  the  payment  of  surplice-fees,  and 
such  marriages  are  recognized  as  lawful  in  an  English  conrt  of  Justice.* 

Another  hardship  may  be  meniioned,  though  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  ecclesiastical  monopoly  of  marriages  by  the  established  clergy,  but 
to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  the  law  of  settlement-  The  hardship  to 
which  we  allude  is  the  fact  that  an  English  woman,  marrying  a  native 
of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  loses  all  claim  to  parochial  relief  in  England, 
and  may  be  passed,  like  an  Irish  or  ScoUh  vagrant,  to  the  birth-place 
of  the  husband.— 7  Barnw.  ^  Cress.  615, 

Now,  too,  that  religious  disabiiities  are  abro^ted,  measures  ought 
to  be  adopted  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law  in  regard  to  marriages 
celebrated  by  Roman  Catholic  priests:  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  render 
valid  marriages  solemnized  by  ministers  of  that  persuasion.  in 
Ireland,  by  the  taw  as  it  now  stands,  a  Catholic  priest,  in  celebrating 
marriage  betn'een  a  Protestant  and  Catholic,  commits  a  capital  felony, 

Suttiihable  with  death.  By  another  statute,  for  the  same  offQnc«, 
e  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £600  :  so  that,  agreeably  to  the  obser- 
tion  of  a  distinguished  Irishman,  a  Catholic  priest  may  he  first  banged, 
and  called  upon  after  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500.  The  poor  Irish,  who 
flock  over  to  this  country,  from  early  habit  mostly  prefer  being  married 
by  a  Catholic  priest.  Such  marriage  is  invalid,  even  between  two 
Catholics.  The  consequence  is,  the  husband  may  desert  his  wife  when  he 
pleases,  and  leave  his  children  utteriy  destitute;  for  they  have  no  claim 
on  parochial  aid  in  England,  not  even  if  they  have  an  &iglisli  mother. 

Costs  of  Law-suits. — It  is  related,  by  Swifl,  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Gulliver,  that  his  father  was  ruined  by  gaining  a  law-suit.  Notwith- 
standing the  imputed  selfishness  of  mankind,  their  addiction  to  litigation 
is  a  strong  proof  of  disinterestedness,  or  at  least  shows  they  care  less 
for  monev  than  the  indulgence  of  vindictive  feeling,  or  tlie  acknow- 
ledgunent  of  an  unprolitahle  right.     The  doors  of  courts  of  juslici 

*  Lord  Slowell's  judgment,  in  Datrym^At -i.  Dairt/m^e. 
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armed  with  teirora,  threatening  destruction  to  ajl  who  cater  therein, 
yet  they  are  beset  with  appUcants  for  admission.  Law,  proverhially 
uncertain,  is  morally  certain  of  inflictiug  loss  on  all  parties;  fur,  victor 
or  vanqiushod,  we  are  Bure  to  be  out  of  pocket.  This  Ungular  issue 
results  from  the  rulewhich  allows  ao  more  than  fiu'ei/cos's  to  a  succcMful 
litigant,  leaving  him  to  pay  the  difference  between  them  and  the  law- 
churge  of  his  legal  adviser.  It  often  happens  that  a  person  who  out 
for  a  debt  of  £10  or  £l5 — and  the  majority  of  suits  are  for  such  dimi- 
nutive sudih— and  gains  the  day,  -wicli  cosli—in  minus  three  or  fouHbU 
as  much  for  his  own  share  of  the  expenses.  But  on  this  point  we  shaU 
extract  a  passage,  the  6rst  sentence  of  which  we  are  cure — coming  u 
it  doe«  from  Biich  high  authority — is  well  worlh  the  ordinary  fee  of 
6s.  Sd.  to  every  one  with  the  least  disposition  to  unnecessary  litigaiion. 
Speaking  of  tho  excess  of  costs  which  a  suilor  la  obliged  to  pay  hi» 
attorney,  over  and  above  what  he  can  recover  from  his  antagonist,  Mr. 
Brougham  says — 

"  This  is  to  certain,  and  iw  considerabte,  that  a  man  shall  in  vain  expa«t  mi 
to  recommend  biin  either  to  bring  fuiward  a  rightful  claim,  or  to  resist  an  aigMl 
demand  for  any  such  sum  as  tnenty,  or  even  lUiity  pounds — at  lewl,  npoii  a 
calculation  of  his  interest,  I  sliould  presently  declare  to  him  he  had  much  betiet 
Ba<r  nothiDg  in  one  case,  and  pay  the  money  a  si?cand  time  in  the  other,  even  if 
he  had  b  itanijwd  rtceipl  in  kii  packet,  prnvidnd  hia  adversary  were  a  rich  aad 
oppressive  nan,  resell  ed  to  take  all  the  advantngea  tlie  law  gives  him.  1  hav* 
here  before  me  some  samples  of  taxed  bills  uf  costs,  taken  quite  at  raadOM, 
and  far  from  beiDg  peculiar  cases  in  any  one  respect.  There  in  one  of  £t3$^ 
made  oat  by  a  vury  respectable  atliimey,  and  from  vrhirh  the  master  deducM 
£303  i  of  this  sum,  £t4Twere  taken  olT,  which  had  been  paid  for  bnagisg 
witDessea.  Id  this  other,  amounlinK  to  £311,  £76  were  taxed  off;  and,  in  a 
tliird,  of  £03,  there  werenearljfia  disallowed;  it  was  an  undefended  caaae, 
to  rrcover  £50:  had  the  defendant  been  obstinate  and  oppressively  inclined,  be 
would  havv  made  the  extra  costs  a  good  deal  more  than  the  whole  debt,  althongh 
the  auit  was  in  the  Exchequer,  where  the  taxation  is  known  to  be  more  libeiak 
U'e  had  lately,  in  the  King's  Bench,  a  bill  of  above-  £100,  to  recover  £19,  ui 
probably,  of  that  £100,  not  above  £ao  would  be  alloned.  As  things  now 
Eland,  a  part  of  this  louatur  evil  ia  inevitable;  far,  if  practitianetB  were  sore 
of  receiving  all  their  bills,  they  wonld  mn  up  a  heavy  charge  wherever  Ihej 
knew  tho  case  to  be  a  clear  one.  But.  as  the  fundamental  pfiDcipIe  for  vrliie* 
I  contend  is  to  alter  no  part  of  the  law  by  itaelf,  or  without  ciinaiijering  kU  Ih* 
other  parts,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  consisteotly  wilh  this  doctriue,  to 
enlarge  the  allowance  of  coats  aa  soon  as  otber  smendmeats  have  prevented  the 
abuse  of  litigHtion  fay  professional  men.  Home  errooeons  rules  of  taiatioa 
nay,  even  in  a  partial  or  insulated  reform,  be  altered.  U  hatever  is  Ikiriy 
allowed,  as  between  attorney  and  olient,  should  be  allowed  between  party  tuA 
party,  except  only  such  needless  t^arges  ns  have  been  ordered  eipreaalj  bv 
the  client  himself,  There  can  surely  be  no  reasua  for  disallowing,  as  a  generw 
rule,  all  coninltations,  oftDn  absolutely  n^cetsary  for  the  conduct  of  a  cause, 
generally  more  beneficial  than  much  that  is  allowed ;  nor  can  it  be  right,  thai 
•o  little  of  the  expense  of  bringing  evidence  should  be  given,  and  that  the  east 
of  preparing  the  case,  by  inquiries.  Journeys,  ttc.  should  be  refused  ■ttagelbet. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  not  suflering  on  attorney  to  charge  wbat  he 
ought  to  receive  for  certain  things,  it  that  he  is  drirn  to  do  a  nutnlnr  a/  mtl^Um 
thing!,  wbich  he  knows  arc  always  allowed  as  a  matter  of  eourse.  ami  tba 
expenae  is  thus  increased  to  the  client  far  beyond  the  atcre  gain  which  Ih* 
BtiOrupy  derives  from  it." 

Thus  it  appears  attorneys  are  placed  in  a  similar  predtcaniaat  to  what 
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medical  men  were,  prior  to  Lord  Tenterden's  decieion  in  their  Ikvour, 
when  they  were  compelled  1^  seek  a  remuneration  for  attendance  on 
their  patients,  through  the  medium  of  unncceeaBry  draughts,  or  exor- 
bitant charts  for  drugs.  It  is  due,  indeed,  to  the  respectable  part  of 
the  legai  profession  to  *ay  that  they  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  the 
monstrous  bills  they  deliver  to  their  clients.  A  shameiul  eyatem  of 
extortion  prevails  in  the  courts,  and  many  of  the  fees  exacted  by  the 
officera,  daring  the  see-saw  of  a  cause,  can  be  considered  nothing- 
but  legalised  robbery  of  the  suitor.  In  the  Common  Pleas,  the  pnitho- 
notaries  charge  8rf.  per  folio  of  seventy-two  words,  on  all  pleading! 
entered ;  and,  if  the  declaration  and  issue,  or  declaration  and  jud^ 
mem,  be  of  different  terms,  the  Sd.  is  doubled.  In  the  King's  Bench, 
4d.  per  folio  is  charged.  The  entry,  by  them  so  called,  is,  in  lw:t, 
nothing-  more  than  imprinting  a  Stamp  by  a  cierk  in  the  office ;  tha 
attorney  performing'  the  drudgery  of  engrossing  or  entering  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  roll.  The  charges  for  passing  records  and  setting  down 
causes  are  a  grievous  burthen.  They  are  passed  by  an  officer,  whose 
clerk  charges  from  30s.  and  upwards.  If  the  cause  is  not  tried  on 
the  day  on  whicii  it  is  set  down,  the  marshal  must  be  paid  for  his  deputy 
vtariing  the  caasc  as  a  remanet;  for  tha  firet  of  which  he  charges  (is. 
and  for  all  after  the  6rst  4s.  After  the  hotidaya,  a  fee  of  10*.  6d., 
6f.  Sd.,  or  :is,  4rf.  according  to  usage,  is  extorted,  at  each  office,  for 
opening  them.  All  these  court-fees  tend  to  swell  an  attorney's  bill, 
though  he  has  advanced  the  money  for  them,  as  well  as  the  lawyer's 
fte,  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditou. — If  there  was  any  country  in 
which  a  man,  in  order  to  recover  a  debt  of  £G  or  £7,  must  begin  by 
expending  £60  or  £70 — where,  at  the  outset,  he  had  to  run  the  risk  of 
throwiDg'  so  much  good  money  after  bad~-it  would  at  once  be  said  that, 
whatever  other  benefits  or  advantages  that  country  enjoyed,  at  least  it 
wa  not  fortunate  in  ils  system  of  law.  But  if  it  were  added  that,  in 
addition  to  spending  £60  or  £70,  a  man  must  endure  great  difficulties, 
anxiety,  and  uncertainty,  infinite  bandying  to  and  fro,  and  moving 
•bout  from  province  to  province,  and  from  court  to  court,  before  ho 
could  obtain  judgment,  then  our  envy  of  the  country,  where  such  admi- 
tiiBtration  of  the  law  existed,  would  be  further  diminished.  And  if,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  after  expending  £60  or  £70,  in  looking  after  the 
recovery  of  £6  or  £7,  a  man's  adversary  should  have  the  power  of 
keeping  his  property  out  of  the  way,  and  beyond  reach,  so  that,  after 
all,  the  plaintiff  should  not  receive  some  part  of  his  debt,  the  case 
would  be  still  worse.  And  further,  in  addition  to  this,  if,  in  the  same 
country,  in  cases  where  a  man  was  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to 
recover  and  receive  his  debt,  and  where  the  debtor  was  solvent,  and 
prepared  to  pay,  the  individunl  should  receive,  it  was  true,  his  £6  or 
£7,  bat  should  not  receive  the  whole  £60  or  £70,  which  he  had  spent 
in  tmeCa,  although  there  was  Judgment  in  his  favour,  but  sliould  receive 
the  amount  wanting  £'20,  so  that  he  should  have  spent  £13  or  £14  out 
of  his  pocket,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  debt  which  he  recovered, 
after  being  exposed  to  a  variety  of  plagues,  and  the  annoyances  of  ' 
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proceedings;  if  he  were  told  of  mich  a  case,  would  not  lh6  natuml 
inquiry  be,  "Whether  it  was  possible  that  such  a  country  existed T' — 
We  should  iniinediately  pronounce  that,  if  eo,  it  must  be  in  a  most  bar- 
barouHHtnte;  that  it  must  be  a  poor  country,  for  no  commercial  country. 
having  inteieBts  extensive  and  iraportnnt,  would  endure  such  a  state  of 
things.  Nevertheless,  the  country  where  this  state  of  thinga  exisU  ■• 
that  in  which  we  now  live — England  I* 

This  pointed  and  forcible  delineation  of  the  working  of  the  debtor- 
laws — indisputably  the  worst  in  Europe  —will  be  readily  comprehended 
from  our  previous  illustrations.  It  is  the  substance— the  bare  boot 
and  muscle — of  a  splendid  passage  in  Mr.  Brougham's  second  great 
philipic  on  legal  abuses.  The  abilities  of  this  extraordinary  man  hart 
raised  him  to  the  first  rank  of  his  profession,  and  few  profit  more  than  \tt 
does  by  e.iisting  defects;  yet  it  is  to  him,  next  to  Benthamand  Rotuilly — 
posterior  in  time,  but  hardly  in  power — the  country  is  mainly  indebted 
for  the  reforms  in  progress,  and  the  improvements  which  must,  ere  long, 
be  introduced  through  the  entire  system  of  Judicial  administration. 

ABSURDITIES    AND    DELAYS    IS    JDOICIAL    ADSllSISTRATIOU. 

Magna  Gharta  says  that  justice  shall  neither  be  denied,  sold,  nor 
delayed.  With  the  single  exception  of  guarding  the  country  from 
foreign  aggression,  the  only  object  for  which  governments  have  been 
instituted  is  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  to  attain  this  end  that 
all  taxes  and  contributions  from  the  people  wore  originally  intended. 
They  were  not  meant  to  support  useless  placemen  and  pensioners,  Mr 
to  maintain  standing  armies,  nor  to  defray  the  interests  of  debts 
contracted  in  unnecessary  wars;  hut  to  protect  every  individual  in  the 
community  from  oppression.  Justice  ought  not  only  to  be  speedy, 
but,  above  all  things,  cheap.  To  render  the  expense  of  legal  proccai 
exorbitant,  is  not  delaying— it  is  nlisolutely  denying  justice  to  all  but 
the  rich:  it  is  affording  the  protection  of  the  law  to  those  least  in  twed 
of  its  aid,  and  refusing  it  to  those  most  exposed  to  oppression. 

In  England,  justice  is  not  only  delayed,  but,  from  its  deameM, 
ofiteu  unattainable.  These  evils  result  from  causeH  much  too  oumerooa 
and  complex  to  be  here  specified ;  but  the  most  palpable  appear  to  be 
the  unequal  distribution  of  business  in  the  several  courts  of  law—ihs 
consumption  of  the  time  of  the  judges  in  matters  either  irrelevant  m 
derogatory  to  their  more  important  functions — the  monopoly  of  practice 
vested  in  different  classes  of  practitioners— the  retention  of  unntf  n», 
absurd,  and  antiquated  forms  of  procedure — the  confusion,  obscurity, 
and  inconsistencies  in  the  laws  diemselvea — and,  in  short,  from  Ibe 
entire  fabric  of  Jirdicial  administration  being  inadequate  and  unsuilaUe 
to  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  only  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  wbolly 
different  from  that  which  now  exists. 

To  point  out  the  manifold  absurdities  of  the  legal  system  we  shall 
make  no  pretension ;  still  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  more  striking 
anomalies. 


*  Jlr.  HiougbBW,  House  vf  Cunununs,  April  iO,  lUi). 
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If,  for  eitample.  twelve  judges  were  nec«uary  to  admin uter  justice, 
centurieH  agii,  why  not  nearlj  double  the  number  at  the  present  ( 
Consider  the  aiigruentotion  in  wealth  and  population ;  conatder  the 
increaae  of  lawyers,  nttomies,  criniiuals,  and  auitors;  why  not  a  cor- 
reepoading'  incrense  in  judges  ?  But  then  there  were  only  twelve 
Bpo«tlea  to  preach  the  gospel,  therefore  there  must  be  only  twelve 
judges  to  preach  the  law.  What  a  reason  for  John  Bull- — ^yet  he 
swallows  it.* 

If  circuits  hiive  been  gradually  altered  from  septennial  to  nnnual,  and 
from  annual  to  twice  in  a  year,  and  three  times  in  the  home  circuit, 
why  not  go  on  ?  Why  not  have  gaol  deliveries  as  frequently  in  the 
country  in  in  Lnnilon  ?  Why  should  a  man  be  confined  six  months 
before  trial  in  Yorkshire,  and  only  sis  weeks  in  London  ?  Why.  again, 
should  K  person,  charged  with  an  offence  in  one  part  of  the  metropolis, 
be  imprisoned  only  four  or  fire  weeks,  while,  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances  in  another  part,  he  is  imprisoned  two  or  tliree  months  ? 
Are  we  never  to  have  uniformity  in  justice — are  the  claims  of  conunoa 
eense  to  be  for  ever  stifled  by  the  logic  of  lawyers,  the  allegrations  of 
custom,  antiquity,  and  local  usa^  ? 

If  the  lord-chicf-justice  requires  three  or  four  assistants,  why  not  a 
lord  chancellor  similar  aid  ?  Does  it  require  more  grove  deliberation 
to  adjodicate  tnimpcry  suits  of  £]  0  or  £15  than  suits  which  can  never 
be  commenced  for  less  than  £100  t  Does  it  require  a  greater  mass  of 
ooUoetiTe  wiuJom  to  administer  a  vrritten,  fixed,  and  known  law  thau 
one  only  inscribed  on  sand  ^remarkable  fur  complexity — often  to  fabri- 
Cltte  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion — and  having'  no  immutable  standard 
beyond  the  varyiug  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the  judge  I  Shame 
on  the  legislature,  which  tolerates,  year  after  year,  a  system  so  re- 


If  it  be  necessary  to  have  circuits  to  administer  common  liiiv,  H'hy 
Dot  equity?  This  b  the  practice  in  some  of  the  states  of  North 
America ;  and  why  should  not  the  precedent  be  followed,  although  the 
people  of  those  countries  be  so  deplorably  unfortunate  as  neither  to  have 
■n  established  Church  nor  Aristocracy ! 

If  the  evidence  of  a  Gentoo,  a  Jew,  or  a  Turk  may  be  received  in 
judicial  ndministration,  why  should  the  judges  suffer  the  ends  of  justice 
to  be  defeated  by  rejecting:  the  testimony  of  an  Englishman  who  happens 
not  to  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  who 
is  iissureilly  as  good  a  Christian  as  the  injidels  we  have  mentioned  ^ 

Why  should  justices  of  peace,  in  quarter  sesBions,  have  such  ^reat 
power  over  the  person  and  none  over  property  ^  la  it  a  less  serious 
thing  to  transport  a  poor  man  from  his  country,  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  for  fourteen  years,  than  to  decide  a  few  pounds'  debt,  a 
trespass,  tort,  or  other  civil  injury  ?     If  the  country  magistracy  are  not 


*  Blller  laU  thim  nrrcr— Insl  Kesilan  an  ailditjoaal  juJ)ie  ■>■"  .•»<..»  <..  Enu 
of  the  three  superiur  ciiurts  nf  King's  Heni^h,  L'amiiiuu  I'leas,  and  Ktche(|Q(r, 
bat  the  augmcDlatiuD,  wo  apiitL-hctiJ,  is       '  .      •  -■ 
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learned  enough  to  administer  the  laws  of  property,  why  not  simplify 
them  ?  or,  why  not  let  them  have  the  aid  of  an  assistant  barrister,  and 
thereby  expedite  justice,  save  enormous  expense  to  suitors,  and  lighten 
the  pressure  of  business  at  the  assizes  ?  Would  not  this  be  a  more 
practicable  and  economical  improvement  in  domestic  jurisprudence  than 
the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  machinery  of  local  tribunals,  at 
a  great,  but,  as  we  himibly  think,  in  this  point,  a  mistaken  man,  has 
recently  proposed  ? 

Again:  the  meaning  of  wills,  bonds,  and  other  legal  instruments 
being  of  such  vast  importance,  why  are  they  not  punctuated  and  drawn 
up  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition,  to  prevent  misappre- 
hension? Is  the  contrary  course  followed  as  more  conducive  to 
obscurity  and  litigation  ? 

Lastly,  we  may  inquire,  why  do  attomies  and  solicitors  delay  their 
suits  and  impoverish  their  clients  by  cramming  their  briefs  into  the  baga 
of  what  are  called  king's  counsel,  or  leading  counsel,  who  are  so  over- 
whelmed with  business  that  they  have  seldom  time  to  read  them — to 
master  the  law  respecting  them— or  be  present  in  court  when  the  cause 
comes  on,  while  there  are  hundreds  of  worthy  men  at  the  bar,  with 
leisure,  talent,  and  industry,  but  failing  opportunity,  name,  or  con- 
nexion, are  condemned  to  penury  and  obscurity?  Are  lawyers  all 
ARISTOCRATS ;  are  they  like  the  rich  clergy,  without  bowek  for  the 
more  unfortunate  brethren  of  their  own  order  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  incongruities  in  the  administration  of  justice 
which  present  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  an  impartial  observer. 
But  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  unquestionably  the  least  defensible  part 
of  our  judicial  system,  and  the  most  pregnant  in  abuse  and  delay. 
Before  tiiis  tribunal  a  cause  may  bo  pending  for  years,  and,  even  after 
it  has  been  gone  through,  and  is  so  far  matured  as  to  be  what  the 
lawyers  call  ripe  for  decision,  it  may  wait  three  years  for  judgment. 
Mr.  Williams  relates  a  singular  instance  of  dilatoriness  in  this  court : 
the  suit  involved  considerable  property,  of  which  part  was  a  windmill.* 
A  bill  was  filed  in  1703;  in  1796,  the  cause  had  progressed  as  far  as 
the  master's  office,  where  it  was  stationary  till  1815,  when  it  was  found, 
on  inquiry,  the  windmill  had  disappeared,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
trace  of  its  existence.  Time,  it  seems,  had  been  at  work,  while  equity 
was  sleeping.  The  immense  mass  of  property  locked  up  in  chancery 
almost  exceeds  belief.  In  the  year  1756,  the  amount  of  suitors'  effects 
fell  short  of  three  millions;  in  1829,  they  had  accumulated  to 
£38,886,1 35.t  Of  this  enormous  sum  there  is  more  than  one-third 
which,  from  the  procrastinated  delay  of  suits,  should  either  have 
belonged  to  persons  deceased  without  representatives,  or  persons  living, 
but  ignorant,  from  the  books  not  being  open  to  them,  of  their  claims 
altogether,  or,  if  acquainted  with  their  claims,  ignorant  in  what  manner 
or  names  their  property  is  vested. 

Now,  to  people  living  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  corruption  and  in- 


*  House  of  Commons,  Delays  in  Chancery,  Feb.  24,  1884. 
t  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  982,  Session  1830. 
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tri^e,  there  ^jpenrs  little  difficulty  in  sug^eeting  i:GmedJes  for  thia 
tnonstrouB  oppi^wion.  1.  By  separating  thu  political  from  tlie  judicial 
character  of  the  lord  i-haucellor,  and  clothing'  him  with  independence 
in  the  exerciBe  uf  his  legnl  fuucUoiM,  which  is  coDBidered  bo  great  an 
excellence  in  the  tlalus  of  the  common-law  judges.  2.  By  separating 
th«  appellate  juriBdictioo  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  abolishing  the 
monstrous  absurdity  of  appeals  from  the  lord  chancellor  on  the  bench 
to  the  lord  chan(?u!lor  on  the  woolsack.  3.  By  the  relieving  of  his 
lordahip  of  his  duties  in  baDkruptcies,  which  is  the  most  reaeoaable, 
since  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  therein  is  comparatively  of  recent  oc- 
currence.* 4.  By  creating,  if  need  be,  an  additional  equity  judge. 
Lutly,  by  a  thorough  reform  in  the  offices  of  the  masters  and  registrarB. 

These  reforms  have  been  recommended  over  and  over  again  by  Mr. 
M.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  John  Williams,  and  others ;  and  the  only  reasons 
we  could  ever  lUscover  why  they  have  not  been  adopted  may  be  com- 
prised  in  a  very  small  compass.  Our  readers  are  aware  what  a  tempting 
luquisition  the  see  of  Canterbury  is  to  all  aspiring  churchmen;  and 
wW  an  itching  the  Philpotis  and  Blomiields  have  to  clutch  the  magni- 
ficent revenues  and  patronage  of  the  nrch-diorese.  Well,  wttat  Lambeth 
u  in  tbe  Church,  the  Chancellorship  is  at  the  Bar.  It  is  the  glittering 
prise  of  ambitious,  intriguing,  and  time-serving  lawyers ;  it  is  the  goal 
of  desire  to  all  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  for  every  one  has  more  or 
leas  confidence  in  his  good  fortune  and  abilitiea,  and  few  but  hope  to 
nadi  it  at  last,  ilence  tJiere  is  little  prospect  of  effective  reform  in 
equity,  while  law-craft  is  so  predominant  in  the  legisUturo.  The  Court 
«f  Chancery  cannot  be  reformed  without  dividing  the  power,  the  pa- 
IrAnage,  and  emoluments  of  the  judge  who  presides  there.  Merely  to 
Bepu^te  the  bankruptcies  would  take  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  out  of  the  poLikets  of  tlie  lord  chancellor,  and  £1200  a-yeur  out 
of  the  pockets  of  his  clerk.  Hence  the  e\'asions  and  sluggishness  of 
hk  Lardsbip ;  hence  the  silence  and  backwardness  of  all  those — and  they 
are  a  hoat^who  aspire  to  his  office,  or  look  up  to  hiu  for  countenance 
Hud  preferment. 

Our  readers  need  not  be  apprehensive  we  shall  keep  them  long  in 
chancery :  we  have  done  with  tiie  subject ;  our  object  has  been  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  this  great  judicial  nuisance,  and  the  reasons  wby  it  has 
not  been  long  since  abated.  Our  prayer  is  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
without  regarding  legid  sophistry,  speech -making,  or  subterfuge,  will 
tqwedily  apply  his  shrewd  and  resolute  common  sense  to  the  reform  of 
this  national  grievance,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  it,  as  lber«  ia 
of  the  beer- monopoly  and  religious  disabilities. 

OPPRESSIONS    UXDEB    THE    EXCISE-LAWS. 

We  have  already  made  some  remarks  on  tbe  multiplicity  and  inquisito- 
rial nature  of  the  Revenue-Laws.  Exci«e  informations,  of  which  we  are 
going  to  give  some  account,  are  the  piiictical  consequences  of  these  laws, 

•  The  power  of  tlip  liird  thaocplltir 
bf  a  Btalate  uF  Henry  Vlli.  but  it  w, 
Cbanettllur  Nottingham. 
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These  informations  are  filed  in  the  Court  of  Richequer  for  real  or 
suppo«ed  frauds  oa  the  revenue.  The  prosecutions  are  almost  invariable 
instituted  either  on  the  t«Btiniony  of  hired  spies  or  the  Excise-offiren. 
They  form  b.  principal  source  of  emolument  to  the  lav-ollicera  of  tlM 
Crown.  Every  prosecalion  costs  the  country  about  fifty  guineas.  Of 
this  sum,  ten  guineas  are  for  a  brief  to  the  Attorney -General ;  to  tiia 
Solicitor- Genera  I,  ten  guineas;  to  two  counsel,  eight  guineaa  each; 
to  two  other  counsel,  four  guineas  eaoh.  And  to  these  sums  must  b« 
added  another  item  of  £7:13:6  for  the  court-crier.  Let  the  cm» 
be  ever  so  simple,  this  is  the  usual  array  of  counsel  which  appears  for 
the  Crown;  and  against  wliicb  the  accused  has  to  contend,  in  one 
year,  there  hare  been  no  less  than  761  inlbrmations  under  th» 
Excise-Laws;  and  the  law-expenses  on  each  case  were  not  Ie«s  than 
£1^0,  making  an  annual  sum  of  more  than  £1*20,000.  The  natnre  of 
these  proceedings  will  bo  beet  illustrated  by  examples,  selected  fran 
many  others,  which  have  been  brought  before  the  Parliament. 

The  first  case  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  Jeremiah  Abell,  a  amall 
farmer,  in  Norfolk.  This  man  was  prosecuted  by  the  Excise  for 
penalties  to  the  amount  of  £101)0,  on  account  of  an  alleged  smugigliag 
transaction.  He  was  able  to  prove,  most  distinctly,  by  seventeen  wit- 
nesses, against  the  single  testimony  of  the  informer,  that  he  was  thiity 
miles  from  the  place  where  the  offence  was  sworn  to  have  bet* 
committed.  When  the  case  was  tried,  his  counsel  most  unaccouataUy 
consented  to  compromise  the  matter  with  the  Board  tor  £300,  contniy 
to  the  express  injunction  of  the  defendant.  Afterwards,  the  matter  alapt 
for  a  year,  when  Mr.  Abell  was  taken  into  custody ;  and,  at  the  time  tus 
case  was  mentioned  in  the  House,  he  had  been  confined  sixteen  montki 
in  Norwich  gaol  Of  his  innocence  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doobL 
He  had  the  most  satisfiictory  evidence  to  prove  that  the  informer  WM 
at  Norwich  at  the  very  time  he  had  swom  to  have  been  thirty  miles  from 
that  place,  watching  the  defendant  and  six  others  engaged  in  smngg^in^. 

Mr.  Henty,  another  sufferer,  and  a  most  respectable  gentleman  tt 
Sussex,  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  gang  of  wretches  patroniaed 
and  employed  by  the  Excise.  He  was  found  guilty  of  an  attempt  to 
defraud  the  revenue,  and  sentenced  to  pay  fines  and  costs  to  the  amount 
of  £2400.  The  evidence  on  which  he  was  convicted  was  of  the  tnoBt 
infamous  description ;  and  such  as  none  but  the  agents  of  an  odious 
system  would  ever  think  of  employing.  One  of  them  was  accused  df 
an  atrocious  murder  at  Greenwich  ;  others  were  afterwards  coDvicted 
of  perjury;  aome  transported  for  robbery;  and  others  (there  being 
seven  witnesses  in  all)  we  believe,  were  hanged.  The  conduct  of  tb» 
Excise  in  this  case  was  the  more  unjustifiable,  because  they  had  been 
apprised  of  the  characters  of  these  miscreants :  nevertheless,  the 
solicitor  commenced  hie  prosecution  against  Mr.  Henty,  and,  on  their 
evidence,  he  was  found  guilty.  When  an  indictment  for  perjury  was 
preferred,  the  Excise  came  forward,  and  offered  bail  for  them;  and 
no  doubt  they  would  have  absconded,  and  Mr.  Henty  been  deprived  of 
all  means  of  proving  his  innocence,  had  ihey  not  been  committed  la 
prison  on  a  charge  of  felouy. 


OPPBESSIONS    UNDER     EXClSK't 

,  A  great  number  of  iDfonnatioos  have  been  filed  apparently  for  no  other 
motive  than  to  obtain  heavy  costs  from  individuals,  am!  add  to  the 
enormous  emoluments  of  the  law-officers  of  ttie  Crown.  A  crs«  of 
tills  description  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey.  An  infur- 
nation  was  laid  against  a  merchant  for  retailing  a  certain  vegetable 
Bowder,  of  the  illegality  of  which  the  accused  wae  wholly  ignorant. 
Slie  penalty  was  £100.  The  merchant  memorialized  the  Board;  ad- 
■uttad  that  such  a  powder  had  been  sold,  but  protested  his  ignorance 
that  the  practice  was  unlawful ;  and  prayed  thitt  the  commuwioners 
would  investigate  thecaee,  and  mete  out  suchapunishment  ub  the  offence 
de«erved.  In  answer  to  this,  he  received  a  private  circular,  which, 
among  other  things,  said  that  "  the  petition  makes  no  offera;  and,  as  the 
Board  has  already  ordered  proceedings,  it  cannot  now  stay  them,  there 
being  no  offer  to  pajfjiite  or  costs,  or  both."  The  merchant  reiterated 
his  memorial,  offering  £10,  which  was  refused ;  hut  in  lieu,  no  other 
mm  was  suggested :  he  was  merely  told  that  it  could  not  be  accepted. 
He  then  made  an  offer  of  £20,  which  was  also  negatived,  but  with  a 
Ikint  that  £.'J0,  with  an  agreement  to  pay  costs,  would  be  accepted. 
Ob  thia  intimation,  the  gentleman  was  induced  to  inquire  of  the 
Mdicitor  of  Excise  what  would  be  the  probable  amount  of  costs.  Ho 
miB  told  £60  or  £70  ;  ao  that,  though  there  was  no  wilful  violation  of 
tide  law  on  the  part  of  this  iudividunl,  he  was  compelled  either  to  pay 
the  full  penalty  of  £100,  or.  which  amounted  to  the  same  tiling,  £70 
costs,  and  a  composition  uf  £30. 

The  solicitor  not  condescending  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  £60 
or  £70  costs,  the  party  proceeded  to  try  the  case ;  and  that  being 
almost  an  admitted  one,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  one  counsel 
mad  one  witness  would  have  been  sufficient.  This,  however,  would 
not  have  answered  the  interests  of  the  legal  establishment  of  the  Crown. 
To  conduct  the  prosecution,  five  counsel  were  retained.  These  five 
etmnsel  were  an  expense  of  £50  at  least.  There  were  other  expenses 
attending  the  examination  of  witnesses,  &c.  but  this  was  not  enough  : 
»  Bpecial  jury  must  needs  be  summoned  to  try  a  man  for  a  crime  he  had 
acknowledged;  a  common  jury  might  have  done,  but  then  only  three 
counsel  would  have  been  requisite :  a  special  jury  rendered  five  necessary. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  tradesmen  are  frequently  reduced  to  beggary,  in 
order  to  enrich,  with  fees,  the  Crown  lawyers.  However  clear  the  accu- 
■Uion  may  he,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  two  king's  counsel, 
and  a  junior  counsel,  are  always  employed  fur  the  prosecution ;  and 
the  costs  usually  amount  to  not  less  than  £150.  The  solicitor 
for  the  Excise,  in  these  matters,  has  almost  unlimited  power,  and 
Wterdaes  the  function  of  both  judge  and  jury.  The  petitions  that  are 
sent  to  the  Board  are  referred  to  him;  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  hia 
own  emolument,  it  is  generally  his  interest  to  reject. 

Frequently,  Excise  prosecutions  originate  in  the  conspiracies  of  base 
miscreants,  who.  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  or  to  gratify  their  malice, 
Dnite  to  ruin  particular  individuals.  As  an  instance  of  this  sort,  we 
•elect  the  following:— A  man  took  a  range  of  obscure  and  dilapidated 
buildings,  in  London,  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  becoming  a  brewei  o£ 
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ale,  nn<]  immedifttoly  set  to  irork  to  drew  honest  tntdeSmeD  into  hi* 
Bnar^B.  Bv  an  nrt  of  parliament,  a  penalty  is  imposed  on  tlioM  who 
Bell  treacle  ur  moIaBsea  to  brewers.  TbiH  miscreant,  to  accomptiah  hit 
purpose,  used  to  frequent  those  Bhops  which  were  lefl  unffer  tile  raper- 
intendenre  of  apprentices  and  children  ;  he  procured  a  email  qaantit^ 
of  these  articles  to  be  fient  to  him,  and  then  gave  information  (bat  thi 
parties  had  sold  them  to  a  liceuaed  brewer.  Another  case  of  the  ■«iM 
stamp: — A  respectable  and  industrious  tradesman  of  Colchester, 
Mr.  Underwood,  had,  on  some  account  or  other,  incurred  the  hatred 
of  a  notorious  smuggler,  who  made  a  Tow  that,  by  some  means 
he  would  accomplish  his  destruction.  TTiis,  ho  thought,  conid  tMt 
be  more  effectually  done  than  by  putting  him  in  the  hands  of  tbc 
Excise.  He  accused  Mr.  Underwood  of  bein|[  en^^aged  in  a  coatrsband 
trade.  Two  informations  were  Hied  in  the  Exchequer;  one  for  tb* 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Underwood's  vessel,  the  other  tn  recover  tbs 
penalty  of  the  bond  which  al!  masters  enter  into  not  to  be  c^Hicemed 
in  any  smuggling  transaction.  When  the  case  came  to  be  heard,  the 
smu^ler  admitted  that  the  information  was  fnlsn  and  malicious,  and, 
of  couree,  Mr.  Underwood  was  aci^itied;  but  he  had  incurred  expense! 
to  the  amount  of  £3'17  in  triumphing  over  the  malice  of  his  enemy. 
Ke  bad  no  redress  for  his  loss;  and  his  only  resource  was  to  commelKS 
an  unprofitable  prosecution  against  the  smufi^ler  for  perjury.  At  (be 
same  place,  a  brewer,  having  lent  a  friend  his  copper,  was  prosecuted 
for  that  friend's  brewing  it  quarter  of  malt.  The  penalty  fot  fni 
Jrwndskip  vaa  £100 ',  and  the  first  intimation  of  it  being  tncnrnd 
was  an  appalling  bill  of  forty  or  tiAy  folios  in  let^th.  He  applied  ta 
the  Board,  who  consented  to  remit  the  penalty,  provided  he  paid  £30, 
and  what  small  costs  might  have  been  incurred  in  the  prosecution. 
Three  months  after,  he  received  a  bill  from  a  solicitor,  in  which  tfaeae 
smnll  costs  were  charged  £46. 

Persons  are  frequently  dragged  into  the  Court  of  Enchequer  withimt 
knowing  for  what  offence,  when  it  had  been  committed,  nor  who  is'tba 
infermer.  In  the  case  of  Mr,  Wailhman,  a  handkerchief  was  brought 
into  his  house,  not  worth  thirty  shillings,  by  a  person  in  his  employ, 
at  the  solicitation  of  n  friend  in  tlie  country.  An  information  was  laid 
againat  him,  and  a  penalty  of  £200  demanded,  which  was  afterwardi 
Boft«ned  down  to  £100,  as  a  particular  favour  to  the  worthy  atdermsn. 

We  will  only  mention  one  more  case  of  Exchw^uer  process ;  that  rf 
a  Captain  Bryan.  This  gentleman  was  called  on  for  a  penalty  of  £200, 
two  yeaia  after  he  thought  the  transaction  had  been  entirely  settled. 
On  a  petition  to  the  Board,,  the  penalty  indeed  was  remitted ;  but  a  btU 
of  costs  was  brought  forward  by  the  solicitor  to  a  nearly  equal  amoUBI. 
The  misfortune  of  this  gentleman  originated  in  mistake  in  the  report  of 
the  ship's  cargo.  The  error  was  explained  to  the  commissioners  of 
Excise,  who  appeared  perfectly  satisfied,  and  the  Captain  concluded 
the  matter  was  at  an  end.  Two  years  were  sutTered  to  elapse,  when 
the  nnsnspecting  Captain  was  surprised  with  an  Excheque 
showing  that  an  action  bad  commenced  against  him  to  re 
peualty  for  the  ininclioB  of  the   Excise-lAws,     The  Captain,  as  we 
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have  eaiil,  petitioned ;  the  penalty  was  remittad :  but  the  solicitor 
bn>iif;ht  in  hia  bill  of  coUs  to  the  amount  of  £160:5,  ajid  hie  own 
solicitor's  costs  amounted  to  £89 :  5  :  9  more. 

Another  evil  resulting  from  the  Excifie  ej-Btem  ia  the  power  vested 
in  the  CoBuniafiionera  of  Excise  or  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  initiate 
penaltwa  or  stay  priKeedinga  against  offenders  at  their  discretion.  Tiua 
WMUei  them  to  make  the  most  odious  distinction  between  persons 
•opposed  to  be  frieiidly  or  hostile  to  the  Borough  SyBtem.  We  had  a 
singular  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Abbott,  brewer  and  ma- 
^tiate,  of  Canterbury.  This  man  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  selling, 
KCoonling  to  Mr.  Brougbnm  s  statement,  rank  poison  in  the  beverage 
of  the  people.  It  appears  he  had  been  6ellin<f  a  liquor  resembling  beer, 
manufactared  from  beer-grounds,  distillers'  spent  wash,  quassia,  opium, 
gininea  pepper,  vitriol,  and  other  deleterious  and  poisonous  ingredients. 
The  officers  of  flxctse  having  examined  this  worthy  magistrate's 
premises,  found  12  lbs,  of  prepared  powder,  and  ]41b«.  of  vitriol,  or 
cMpperas,  in  boxes,  which,  if  full,  would  have  contained  ^6  lbs. 
Pniceedinga  were  instituted  against  him  by  tiie  Board.  The  penalties 
kc  had  incurred  amounted  to  £9000 ;  and  the  case  being  notorious  and 
UrodouB,  the  Commissioners  appeared  determined  to  levy  tliem  with 
i^oar.  Mr.  Abbott,  however,  was  a  loyal  man  and  an  active  ma- 
gulrate;  and  he  prevailed  upon  some  other  loyal  men  to  write  on  his 
■whalf  to  tlie  Lonls  of  the  Treasury.  Auumg  otWr  persona  who  stept 
fitrward  in  behalf  of  this  virtuous  magistrate,  wore  the  very  reverend 
(ba  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Gerard  Andrewes,  Mr.  Baker,  M.P. 
wd  llie  late  Sir  William  Curtja.  All  these  were  loyal  men  and  true ; 
tad,  in  their  letters  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  spoke  in  the  highect 
tBims  of  the  public  and  private  virtnes  of  the  good  Mr.  Abbott. 
Mr-  Baker  styles  him  "  my  much  esteemed  and  valued  friend,  Mr. 
JU>bott."  Sir  William  Curtis  was  still  more  eloquent  and  touching ; 
Btating  that  he  was  a  very  long  acquaintance  of  fifty  years,  and  a 
"  most  honourable  and  virtuous  old  man."  Tlie  reverend  Dean  went 
on  in  tbe  same  etrain ;  stating  that  lie  was  a  "  good  neighbour  of  his, 
and  an  useful  magistrate;"  and  that  he  should  regret  were  his  "  use- 
fitlness  and  respectability  diminished  by  a  matterthat  concerned  gNLr 
ale-drinkers!" 

But  only  think  of  tliis !  Here  is  a  man,  a  very  reverend  dean,  who 
ngrete  that  a  good  neigkboitr  of  his  should  be  dragged  before  the 
public,  merely  for  poisoning  ale-drinkers.  Had  Mr.  Abbott  been 
poJBoning  wine-drinkers,  we  imagine  his  crime  would  have  appeared 
T«ry  different  in  the  eyes  of  the  reverend  dean.  It  is  related  of  b  right 
nverend  bishop,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  once  renwrked  that 
he  did  not  know  what  the  people  had  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey 
diem.  One  is  at  a  loss  In  conceive  where  these  notions  have  been 
token  up;  they  certainly  belong  to  another  age,  or  at  least  to  anotbw 
country  than  England.      For   our  part,  we  can   only   ascribe  this   un- 

I       seemly  insolence  of  the  clergy  to  the   undeserved  respect  which  th«J 
have   been  accustomed   to   receive   from    the   people,  and   which  has 

I      begotten  in  them  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  which,  above  (tU  men,  tfa^f  -  ■ 
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have  the  least  cinim,  either  on  ocirount  of  their  knowled^  or  virtaes, 
or  any  other  qunhfication  useful  or  ornamental.  The  views  of  some  of 
them  in  reajwct  of  the  people  are  very  little  more  elevated  than  thoea 
of  the  nobles  of  Ruaain  towards  their  boots.  We  remember  an  anecdote 
of  a  Rtiesian  officer  trarelling  through  Germany,  who,  on  accouat  of  a 
trifling  delay  or  proTocation,  shot  hia  postilion.  The  circunMance 
exciting  some  noise,  the  officer  was  given  to  understand  that,  thougfl 
such  things  might  do  very  well  in  Russia,  they  could  not  pass  in 
Germany  with  impunity.  The  officer,  considering  the  intermptioD 
impertinent,  demanded  the  price  of  a  German  postilion,  and  said  h« 
would  pay  for  him.  This  was  not  much  worse  than  Dr.  Andrewta's 
notion  of  the  social  importance  of  ate-drinkers. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  r/ood  Mr.  Abbott :  so  many  testimonies, 
irom  such  quarters,  to  his  various  excellences  were  not  to  be  negtected. 
The  Treasury,  without  seeking  any  more  evidence,  but  merely  at  ti»e 
instigation  of  their  political  friends,  ordered  the  proceedings  to  be  staved, 
and  penalties  to  the  amount  of  £9000  were  sotlened  down  to  £600.' 

The  cases  we  have  cited  will,  we  apprehend,  lie  sufficient  to  exem- 
plify the  nature  of  Excise  informntions.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  or  Lettres  de  Oaehflle 
in  France,  were  not  more  diabolical  and  oppressive  than  thoee  whkb 
oft«n  occur  in  this  country  to  uphold  an  oppressive  system  of  taxation. 
Much  of  the  evil  results  from  the  endeavours  of  the  Aristocracy  to 
throw  B  disproportionate  share  of  public  burthens  on  the  imlnstritinB 
classes  by  taxing  heavily  all  articles  of  general  consumption.  Tea. 
spirits,  and  tobiicco  are  the  chief  articles  in  which  frauds  on  the 
revenue  are  attempted;  and  these  are  respectively  ta.^ed  100,  520,  and 
dOO  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price.  It  is  the  hii;h  amonnt  of  duties 
which  renders  smuggling  and  adulteration  ho  profitable  that  all  attempts 
to  suppress  them  prove  unavailing.  Three-fourths  of  the  vrh<^ 
quantity  of  tobacco  consumed  in  Ireland  is  smuggled  ;*  and  one-thin) 
of  the  tea  sold  in  England  is  the  produce  of  adulteration.  What 
blessed  effects  are  these  of  our  fiscal  regulations;  especially  coupled  whb 
the  fact  that  the  coast-guard  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  alone  costs 
the  country  £700,000  per  annum. 

PROSPECTS   OF    LEG^L    REFORM. 

England  is  not  less  a  law-ridden  than  a  priest-ridden  country ;  and 
we  regret  that  Mr.  Brougham  cannot  devise  plans  of  reform  baving  a 
less  tendency  to  increase  the  number  and  emolument  of  a  profession 
already  too  predominant.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  Mr.  Bontham, 
that  lawyers  oppose  improvement  from  the  same  motives  workmen 
oppose  the  introduction  of  machinery, — they  are  apprehensive  it 
would  lessen  their  emplopnenl.  Undoubtedly  it  would  have  this 
effect ;  for  the  g^^at  object  sougiit  to  be  attained  is  to  simplify  and 
expedite  judicial  proceedings :  by  which,  unnecessary  delay  and  expense 
Wtf  be  avoided.     Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  Life  of  Leo  X,  (vol.  iv.  p.  179,) 


'  Sir  Henry  Parnell  on  Fioanciil  Reform,  p.  49. 
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ralates  aa  Baecdote  of  that  pontiff  which  is  applicable  both  U)  the  law  and 
priestcraft  of  this  country  : — Cardinal  Bembo  having,  on  one  occasion, 
MAtcd  a  passF^e  from  the  Evangelists,  he  wae  interrupted  by  his 
BolinesB,  who  said  *'  It  is  well  known  to  all  ages  how  profitable  this 
^bieof  Ckriat  has  been  to  us." — Our  lawyers  may  say  the  same: 
tbe  c&rl-load  of  legendary  rubbish  they  profess  to  expound  is,  doubt- 
Ims,  very  profitable  to  them,  but  a  uerious  lose  and  inconvenience  t'> 
■(riety. 

i>.  It  by  no  means  follows,  becauBe  there  avo  laws,  there  Hhould  be  a 
.i^SBt  of  legalists  to  interpret  them.  The  causes  which  render  English 
Ipva  difficnlt  and  unintelligible  are  obvious,  and  have  been  explained. 
It  arises  from  tjieir  multiplicity,  their  contradictions,  and  the  uncouth 
kad  nonsensical  jargon  in  which  they  are  expressed.  All  tliene  arc 
Effects  which  would  be  speedily  obviated  by  a  government  that  re^ 
■RteDted  the  mind,  the  wants,  and  interests  of  the  community.  The 
Statute-Book,  and  the  mass  of  decisions  engrafted  upon  it,  we  verily 
believe,  might  he  compressed  into  an  octavo  volume,  and  rendered  so 
plain  and  readable  as  to  form  an  appropriate  clasa-book  in  every 
•acninary  of  education  in  the  kingdom.  Sad  calamity  this  for  the 
gantlemen  of  the  bar !  Their  occupation  woidd  be  curtailed ;  their 
'^igs  and  gowns  cease  to  be  venerable  ;  and  all  their  learned  lore  be  as 
kipich  out  of  date  as  the  cocked  hats  and  ruffles  of  the  last  generation. 
f}lta  we  wonder,  therefore,  at  their  hostility  to  improvement  ?  They 
Iisye  a  great  slake— not  in  the  country,  but  the  law;  and  we  may 
gsnerally  reckon  upon  them  for  our  opponents  :  though  it  is  rather  too 
Bauch.  that  they  should  accuse   (as  some   of  them  do)  the   reformers  of 

irrational  and  visionary,  while  their  own  mountebank  profession 

reverse  of  both  reason  and  common  sense. 
,  Between  jaricoiisults  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  there  Is 
I  jnarked  difference  :  by  tbe  latter,  law  has  long  been  treated  as  a 
ional  science;  by  tbe  former,  it  is  considered  nothing  more  than 
of  precedents,  conundrums,  forms,  and  technicalities — au  art 
lip  mystery  by  dabbling  in  which  men  may  soon  became  rich.  A  few 
^loodid  exceptions  there  are,  no  doubt,  to  this  description ;  but  this 
»  the  general  character  of  the  fraternity ;  their  object  is  to  gather 
fees,  not  study  the  principles  of  jurisprudence.  Hence  it  is  not  from 
the  profession  we  anticipate  a  systematic  and  effective  reform  in  our 
jsdicial  administration  ;—thougb,  if  any  unlearned  person  venture  to 
suggest  improvements,  the  wholo  craft  is  in  arms,  and  ready  to  devour 
'iita.  So  far  as  the  practice  of  the  profession  is  concerned,  lawyem 
•re  the  fittest  persons  to  expound  it ;  but  so  far  as  regards  any  thing 
a  code,  for  instance,  or  a  different  mode  of  administering 
^tice, — they  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world  who  ought  to  be 
Omtsulled.  For  our  parts,  we  should  as  soon  think  of  advising  with 
(he  disciples  of  Ignativ!)  Loyala  about  the  institutions  of  the  order 
4f  Jesuits  as  with  lawyers  on  the  subject  of  legal  reform. 

Yet  it  is  to  lawyers  the  great  work  of  legal  amendment  is  confided, 
uui  from  them  alone  are  tlie  people  to  expect  reform  in  our  judicial 
system.     Nothing  but  disappoinbuent,   we   fear,  will    flow  from  this 
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source.  All  the  law-lords  fua  opposed  to  reform  of  any  sprt.  with  the 
exception  of  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Plunket,  and  tiieai;  either  tiom 
interests  at  slake  and  indolence,  or  personal  disappoiatment,  af«  not 
expected  to  lend  eflieieat  aid.  Sir  James  Scarlett  lias  euggeated  soma 
minor  improvements ;  but  it  is  evident  ho  views,  with  oo  favaurable  6jt^ 
inntivations  on  the  great  field  of  bis  triumphs.  Only  think  of  this  gen- 
tleman's defence  of  special  pleading,  tlie  absunlities  of  which  an 
enough  to  make  a  horse  laugh  ;  a  drizzling  maze  of  empyrical  inTeo 
tiooe,  circuitous  procedure,  and  unintelligible  fiction,  ealcuiated  fiir  oi 
purpoee  but  to  fortiiy  monopoly  and  wrap  Justice  in  deceit  and  mjatetj. 
With  such  obfitaclea  and  pi'ejudices  what  can  be  anticipated  but  d«laf 
and  evasion  without  end,  and  ultimate  failure  at  last  ? 

The  Common- Law  Commissioners  are  not  expected  to  conclude  theii 
inquires  in  less  than  three  years,  and  the  Cunimissioaera  of  liujutry  oi 
the  Laws  of  Heal  Property  in  less  than  twelve  years.*  At  Uie  expUuioa 
of  these  periods  what  may  be  expected  t  The  accumulatio: 
merable  volumes  of  reports,  and  the  useful  su^estions  they  coatain, 
buried  in  as  impenetrable  a  mass  as  the  laws  whose  abuses  thejr  are 
meant  to  set  forth  ;  and,  after  all  this  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  aad 
money,  it  is  probable  do  measures  of  reform  will  be  founded  upon  lh«ak 
They  will  share  the  fate  of  the  CJuncery  Report,  made  live  years  ago, 
of  the  volumes  without  number  of  Reports  on  Public  Charities,  on  iha 
state  of  Ireland,  the  stale  of  the  finances,  the  poor,  and  other  nattoml 
sabjects,  in  which  there  is  much  research  and  many  use' 
hut  they  are  never  reduced  to  practice. 

Next  let  us  advert  to  the  reformatory  laboura  of  the  Sccretatj  of 
State.  The  consolidatioa  acta  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  are,  no  doubt,  ink- 
provements ;  but  the  progress  of  the  Right  Hon.  Geotlemau  is  mnck 
too  dilatory,  and  his  plan  of  proceeding  deficient  in  compreheosivenMi. 
The  entire  body  of  criminal  law  ought  to  bave  been  taken  up  at  once  1^  a 
select  body  of  individuals  competent  to  the  undertaking',  and  digsstad 
into  ft  simple  and  uniform  code,  accessible  and  inteUigible  to  the  whpl* 
community.  Granting;,  some  thirty  years  hence.  Sir  Robert  muy  Iwi* 
finished  liis  task,  still  it  af^eurs  to  ua  the  criminal  laws  will  be  i«  tt 
great  a  state  of  obscurity,  contradictien,  and  perplexity  as  at  praMul. 
We  shall  cite  an  example,  from  the  Foi^ery  Act  of  last  seasian,  I0 
iUustrute  the  working  of  this  partial  legislation. 

In  the  twenty-third  section  of  the  act  it  is  provided  that  the  pu- 
nishments of  the  5  £liz.  c.  14,  so  for  as  thoy  have  been  adopted  bj 
ofker  acts,  shall  be  repealed,  and  other  punishments  substituted  in  lira 
of  them.  Now,  as  these  other  acts  remain  on  the  statute-book,  without 
0  the  1  Will.  IV.  c.  66,  by  which  they  have  been  alteted, 
how  is  it  possible  this  fact  should  be  known  to  any  person  who  b^peu 
to  refer  to  them  ?  This  appears  to  us  a  convincing  proof  of  the  per- 
plexities which  will  pervade  the  criminal  statntes  al^r  the  process  at 
consolidation  has  been  completed.  They  will  be  a  sealed  book,  as 
heretofore,  to  all  but  lawyers  and  judges:   in  short,   the  legislaCnie 
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appears  to  proceed  on  the  principle  that  laws  are  framed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  profession  only,  not  for  the  people ;  but  surely  the  penal  code, 
which  aflecta  every  member  of  society,  ought  to  be  conatituled  for  a 
Tery  different  purpose.  Again,  how  little  K  the  advantage  of  consoli' 
dating  the  statutes,  if  the  decisions  engrafted  upon  tliein,  and  which 
are  as  valid  a  portion  of  tlie  law  aa  the  slatules  themselves,  are  not 
incorporated?  It  will  he  all  labour  in  vain,  and  "  confusion  worse 
confounded ! " 

In  our  humble  opinion  a  different  course  might  be  purai'cd  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  great  work  of  legal  reform.  In  the  first  plnce,  it  appears 
to  us  inquiries  are  not  eo  much  needed  as  remedies;  abuses  in  our 
judicial  system  are  not  far  to  seek — they  are  obviuus,  and  so  are  the 
means  of  reforming  them.  Why,  then,  not  diepenso  with  those  volu- 
minous reports  and  endless  researchea?  A  commission  might  have  been 
appointed  to  consolidate  and  simplify  the  criminal  law — another  the  civil 
law — another  the  law  of  property — and  another  the  laws  which  regulate 
«TiI  and  criminid  procedure,  and  each  commission  might  not  only  have 
incorporated  the  statutes  relative  to  the  sevoral  departments  of  jurispru- 
dence, but  also  tile  decisions  of  the  judges  founded  upon  them,  and 
which  have  become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  When  each  commis- 
sion had  finished  its  task,  their  labours  might  have  received  the  fiat 
of  the  legislature.  It  is  only,  we  imagine,  by  some  such  measures  the 
laws  of  England  can  ever  be  mode  worthy  of  the  enlightened  community 
ibr  whose  benefit  they  are  intended. 

But  it  is  high  time  we  concluded  this  long  article.  When  the  first 
Common-Law  Report  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  W'eliington,  his 
only  remark  Is  said  to  have  been — "  Too  much  of  it, — too  much  of  it, — 

a  d d  deal  too  much  of  it."     We  fear  a  remark  of  the  same  tenor 

may  escape  some  of  our  readers,  owing  to  the  prolixity  of  our  lucu- 
brations. But  the  importance  of  the  subject  must  form  our  apolt^. 
The  deamesa  and  delay  of  justice  are  national  grievances  of  long' 
ctAnding.  It  appears,  from  Whithcie's  Memorials,  Oliver  Cromwell 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  his  day,  praying  that 
"  B  speedy  consideration  might  be  had  of  the  great  oppressions,  hy 
reaaon  of  the  multiplicity  of  unnecessary  laws,  with  their  intricacies 
sad  delays,  which  tend  to  the  profit  of  some  particular  men,  but  much 
to  the  expense  and  damage  of  the  whole."  The  Lord  Protector,  later 
in  lift,  triumphed  over  every  difficulty ;  but  the  lawyers  gave  him  most 
trouble,  and  he  was  constrained  at  last  to  acknowledge  they  were  too 
aamy  for  him. 


•,"  The  subjoined  statements  are  principally  abstracted  from  Returns 
to  Parliament  last  session,  and  will  confirm  and  illustrate  the  pjeceding 
exposition  of  our  judicial  administration.  In  some  of  the  documents 
we  have  left  out  the  shillings  and  pence  to  save  room,  which  makes 
some  trifiing  inaccuracies  in  the  summing  up. 
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judges'  salaries. 
Salast  and  Allowances  received,  in  tke  YeaT  1792,  by  each  ^ 
the  Judges   of  the   Exchequer,    King's  Bench,   and   Court  qf 
Common  Pleas  s  and  the  Salary  and  Allowances  paid  in  18*19. 

1702.  IBS9. 

Kiso's  Dehcii:  £  £ 

Chief  Justice   4,0(M) 10,000 

Puinae  Judges,  each 3,400 S^OO* 

Common  PteAt: 

Chief  JusLce   3^00 8,000 

Puime  JuJgcB,  each 3^00 a,SOO 

ExcHMDBk : 

Chief  Baron S,6O0 J,0O0 

Barons,  each   9,400 9,G00t 

In  addition  to  the  SaUties  and  Allowances  paid  in  1793,  the  Judse*  of  A* 
aeTerol  Courts  were  remunerated  by  Fers,  llie  amount  of  which,  received  bj 
each,  is  not  known.  The  Judges  derive  no  ntnotument  from  such  soaice  at 
present. 

COURT   OF    CHANCERY. 

Return  of  the   Total  Amount  of  the  Effects  of  the  Suitort  «^ 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  i»  the  Years  1756  to  1829  inctusiw. 

£  *.  d. 

In  the  yenr  1T66  thi<  total  amount  of  suitors'  elTecIa  wai     3,8C4,!)7S  16  I 

Id  the  year  1  TOO  the  total  umount 4,0!9,004  19  4 

In  the  year  1I7D  (be  toUl  amount 0,002,339  8  « 

Id  the  year  1T86  the  total  amount S,atB,fiSS  7  II 

In  the  year  1700  the  total  amount 14,550,397  3  0 

In  the  yearlSOfi  the  total  amount K1,CK1S,T&4  13  8 

In  the  year  ISieilie  total  Bmounl SI,Oa3,890  9  S 

In  the  year  1S16  the  Mtsl  amount S3,SM,SiO  «  10 

In  the  year  1HI9  ihe  total  uniounl ai,848,6IS  IS  4 

la  (he  year  1H20  the  total  amount 33,3SB,e97  17  tl 

In  (he  year  18:21  the  total  amouut U,S91,T3S  ID  t» 

In  the  year  1 812  the  total  amount 36,683,034  5  S 

la  the  year  1833  the  total  amount U,g88,481  IS  • 

Id  (hu  year  ie'24  the  total  amount 8T,6U,9M  tS  9 

In  the  year  182S  the  loUl  amount 3B,S84,8U  IS  4 

In  theyearlBSe  thclotalaiDOUQt 38,S33,0Mi  0  I 

In  (he  year  I83T  the  total  omoont S8,000,0£3  4  I 

In  the  year  tS28  the  toUl  amount 38,300,438  »  IP 

In  the  year  t»sg  the  total  amount 38,366,133  19  t 


•  In  addition  to  these  salaries,  the  second  judge  of  (he  King's  Bench  receiiei 
an  ancienl  fee  o(  £10  per  term,  or  £40  per  annum,  in  respect  of  his  labonr  in 
giving  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  and  pronouncing  Judgment  against  mafefneton; 
payable  out  of  the  fines,  forfeiturea,  penalties,  and  compoeitions  in  lh«  Court  of 
King's  Bench. 

t  The  Chief  Baron  and  Darons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  receive,  in  ad- 
dition t6  the  above  salaries,  an  annual  allowance  of  £17  :  10  :  B  for  stationerT, 
payable,  by  the  I'sher  uf  the  Exchequer,  out  of  aanual  grants  of  pnrliaiMiiit. 
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SUITORS      EFFECTS — CHANCEBY    EMOLUMENTS. 

Am  Account  of  the  several  Fees  or  Sums  of  Monet/  r 

Office  of  Che  Lord  Chancellor's  SBCEETAnv/or  Commissions  of 
Bankrupt,  from  the  1st  of  April,  18a9,  to  the  31st  of  March, 
1830,  inclusive. 


Total 
Received. 

Lord 

Chancellor 

Secretary, 
Deputy, 
and  Clerks. 

£ 
1898 

3(no 

341 
40 
20 

280 

17 
IMS 

243 
SIO 

51 

79 

sa 

1202 

« 

172S 
18 

£ 
I04S 
1S93 

*"'4o' 
29 
130 

17 
1221 

242 

473 

47 
70 

... 

£ 

For  SliDe  affidBTilg  relating  to  toper- 
aedeax- 

« 

For  extra  atEdavits  and  poirers  of 

T5T  FetitloDs  answered  for  hearing    . 

79  Motion-pavetfl,  in  the  nature  and  to 
■                the  effect  a  petitioa,  filed  for  the 

I     jx"i*  £"?:'?. "".°"'"°: 

37 

H    498  Copies  of  mJDUleB  of  orders,  made  at 

the  request  of  the  partie 

MS  Orders,  attending  the  hearing,  taking 
minutes,  drawing  op,  engroasing, 
and  entering  at  lengli  in  the  order- 
book  

(If  more  than  10  folios,  Sd.  per 
folio  for  extra  length,  being  the 
actual  eipense.) 

For  office-copies  of  ordcn,  iic 

For  oflice-copies  of  affidavits,  Inela- 

certificates,  and  all  other  copies  not 

86 
I20a      ] 

- 

For  Sling  IBS  declarations  of  icsul- 

18 

U9  Warrants  for  advertising  same  in  Ga- 

aa    : 

Filing  14  certificates   of  unclaimed 

10,320 

4709 

SGI3 

Deducting,  from  the  fees  above  stated 
to  Ibe  Lord  Chancellor,  the  salary  a 

U  payable 
lowed  by 

400 

4Sa8 

Of  th«  tnm  of  £SG12 :  14 : 9,  tlie  sum  of  £2309  a4  : 4  was  retained  by  tbo 
^jervtary  for  his  own  use,  and  the  residue  (£3902;  10: 10)  was  applied  In  Mf' 
■nt  of  Ibe  deputy'Seeretary,  clerks,  tnaasenger,  and  other  exv«nK>  ol^'fl^. 
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An  Accouht  of  the  several  Sum$  of  Money  received  by  the  Purse- 
Bearer  to  the  Lord  Chancellor^  during  Three  Years j  commencing 
May  Isty  1827;  distinguishing  the  Amount  received  from  Puhhc 
Seals  afidfrom  Private  Seals, 

Total.         Public  Seals.    Private  Seals. 
Years.  £  £  £ 

1828 8604 481   3123 

1829 8766 320 3445 

1880 4081   896 3685 

In  the  third  column  are  included  the  receipt  and  docquet  fees,  which  are  paii 
whether  the  instrument  is  sealed  at  public  or  private  seal. 

There  were  sealed,  at  private  seal,  from  1st  May,  1827,  to  30th  April,  1828, 
8704  writs,  at  35. 8d.  amounting  to  £601 :  18;  from  1st  May,  1828,  to  30th  Aprfl, 
1829,  4937  writs,  at  35. 3d.  amounting  to  £802  :  5  :  3  :  and,  from  1st  May,  1819, 
to  30th  April,  1830,  4861  writs,  at  35.  3d.  amounting  to  £789 :  18 : 8.  This  sum 
of  85.  3d.  is  thus  appropriated : — ^the  Lord  Chancellor,  25. ;  sixpenny-writ  doty, 
6d. ;  chaff- wax,  Sd. ;  sealer,  3d. ;  porter,  Sd. 

MASTERS   IN    CHANCERY. 

An  Account  of  the  Sums  of  Money  received  by  Master  Stratford 
and  his  Clerks,  from  his  Office,  in  One  Year^  ending  in  1830. — 
Pari.  Paper,  No.  361,  Session  1830. 

The  Master:  £          £ 
For  copies  of  papers  and  other  proceedings,   including  parti- 
culars   2071 

Warrants • 676 

Swearing  affidavits,  answers,  and  examinations 48 

Reports  and  certificates  upon  orders   made  upon  petitions  or 

motions    200 

Reports  and  certificates  made  upon  hearing  causes 184 

Sales  and  other  matters    84 

SS66 

The  Ch^f  Clerk: 

On  copies  of  reports,  &c 118 

On  swearing  affidavits,  &c 6 

On  reports  and  certificates  made  upon  petitions  or  motions 60 

Ditto                         on  hearing  Causes 46 

Sales  and  other  matters    258 

Gratuities    683 

1074 

The  Copying  Clerk: 

For  copies 431 

For  transcripts  and  ingrossments 17 

448 

Total £4780 


The  master's  salary,  received  quarterly  from  the  Exchequer,  is  £87 : 6  per 
annum ;  and  for  robe-money,  from  the  Hanaper-offiee.  £6  :  8 :10  per  annum. 

The  master's  salary,  received  from  the  suitors'  fund,  in  thn  Accountant- 
General's  Office,  half-yearly,  is  £600  per  annum. 

The  clerks  have  no  salaries;  they  are  remunerated  solely  by  fees,  partly 
belonging  officially  to  the  chief  clerk,  and  partly  by  a  participation  of  tbt 
master's  fees,  regulated  by  usage  or  particular  agreement  between  him  and  Uf 
clerks ;  and  varying  in  different  offices. 

%*  Returns  were  made,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  emolQiaeBti  of 
the  other  Masters  in  Chancery ;  but,  as  the  sources  whence  they  arise  «id  tMr 
amount  are  similar  to  Master  Stiatfoid'a,  "ve  omit  them,  to  eave  room. 


COMPENSATIONS    FOR    FEES — PEBTORS.  293 

Aw  Account  of  the  Sums  paid  in  the  Year  1829,  and  the  Total 
Sums  paid  from  1826,  for  Compensations  for  Loss  q/*  Fees, 
under  Authority  of  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  96,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for 
preventing  frivolous  Writs  of  Error  J" 

Total,  from 
1829.  1826. 

£       8.    d.  £      8.     d. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Kenyon,  filacer,  exigenter, 
and  clerk  of  the  outlawries  in  the  Court  of 

KiDg'sBench    6,463    7    0  ....16,590    8    8 

Henry  Edgell,  Esq.  clerk  of  the  errors  in  the 

Exchequer  Chamber  2,621  16  11)....  8,S39  19    6 

^CursUorg  for  London  and  Middle8ex: 

Robert  Talbot,  Esq 1,176  11     6§....  S,629  18    6| 

Hon.William  Henry  John  Scott 1,176  11     5|....  3,629  18    5} 

William  VUliers  Surtees,  Esq 1,176  11     6^....  3,629  18    6f 

Richard  Wilson,  Esq 1,176  11    6|....  3,629  18    6f 

Usher 8  t^.  the  Court  qf  Exchequer: 

Richard  Grey ^ 

JohnMorris    f      ,-     ,     «  *«  ,«    « 

William  Broadhurst (     ^*    ^    ®  •'••        ^®  ^®    ® 

Lewis  Williams 3 

William  Stewart  Rose,  Esq.  clerk  of  the  pleas 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 66    4    0....      100    4    0 

£12,771  15     3|..  £39,601    2     6 

Filacer,  exigenter,  and  clerk  of  the  outlawries  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Clerk  of  the  errors  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Cursitors  for  London  and  Middlesex,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Ushers  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  appointed  by  the  Chief  Usher,  who  holdfl 
his  oflSce  in  fee,  under  grant  from  the  Crown,  temp.  Henry  II. 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  appointed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

IMPRISONMENT    FOR    DEBT. 

Number  of  Persons  committed  for  Debt  to  the  several  Prisons  of 
the  Metropolis  in  the  Year  1827,  and  the  Sums  for  which  they 
were  committed. — Pari.  Paper,  No.  76,  Session  1828. 

Foriumi    Foriumi    Foriumi    Forium*  Inciutody 

above        between      between       under       Total.      Jan.  l, 
4^)00.     jtfM)&i^lOO.   i^5O3t90.        4^90.  1M8. 

King's  Bench  Prison 474  354  650  213  1591  ..  674 

Fleet  Prison 206  141  223  113  683  ..  253 

Hfhitecross-street  Prison    ..206  273  816  600  1893  ••  378 

Marshalsea  Prison 20  30  166  414  630  . .  102 

Horsemonger-lane Prison  ..57  58  134  923  1172  ..  106 

Total 963  856         1889        2263        6969  . .  1612 


*  We  should  like  to  be  informed  what  course  the  cursitors  intend  to  pursue, 
in  consequence  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  aet  of  last  session,  for  the  more 
effectual  Administration  of  Justice  in  England  and  Wales.  By  that  act,  the 
cnrsitorial  department  of  Wales  is  annexed  to  the  four  cursitors  for  London  and 
Middlesex.  But  surely  these  gentlemen,  wha,  for  seyeral  yean,  haTe  been 
receiTing  an  annual  compensation  for  the  losses  sostained  by  the  Writ  ^  Error 
Aet,  will  make  some  return  to  the  public  from  the  additional  gains  aoorning  ta 
them  from  the  new  arrangement. 


PROGRESS 


OF   THE 


PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAXES. 


The  annual  inoome  of  a  nation  consists  of  the  united  produce  of  its 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Taxes  are  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  annual  income  levied  for  the  public  service.  In  other  words, 
they  are  a  certain  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  labourer,  the  farmer, 
the  merchant,  and  manufacturer,  abstracted  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment The  portion  of  income  the  different  classes  can  appn^riale  to 
this  purpose,  without  creating  national  poverty  and  misery,  is  limited. 
If  taxation  be  carried  beyond  this  limit,  the  necessaries  of  life  of  the 
labouring  classes  will  be  abridged,  the  profits  of  trade  and  agriculture 
will  be  so  far  reduced,  that  capital  will  diminish,  or  cease  to  be  em- 
ployed, or  transferred  to  countries  where  it  will  be  more  productive. 
England,  in  the  privations  of  the  people— the  protracted  stagnation  of 
industry,  only  interrupted  by  transitory  gleams  of  prosperity — die 
embarrassments  of  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufactaring 
classes — the  emigration  of  capital — and  the  inability  of  the  fnimer, 
unaided  by  the  artificial  high  prices  produced  by  corn-laws,  to  cultivate 
the  soil — exhibits  all  the  evils  of  a  country  suffering  from  the  pressure 
of  overwhelming  taxation. 

Some,  indeed,  contend  that  taxation  has  no  share  in  producing  then 
calamities.  The  fallacy  of  this  will  easily  appear.  Taxation  being  a 
certain  portion  of  the  income  of  every  individual,  the  evils  it  prodoces 
will  be  obvious,  by  considering  the  different  effects  produced  by  this 
portion  of  the  annual  income  remaining  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and 
being  paid  to  government.  In  the  former  case,  the  income  of  every 
individual  would  be  increased,  the  labourer  and  artizan  would  have  a 
greater  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  profits  of  the  fiumer, 
merchant,  and  manufacturer  augmented ;  their  capital  increased,  ooo- 
■equeatly  commerce  and  the  means  of  creating  employmofit  fnrtfinded 
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IMPOVERISHMENT   CAXIBED   BY  TAXES. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  BuppoRing:  public  burthens  reduced,  there  would  be 
fewer  placemen,  pensioners,  tnllyctors  of  Uix.ee,  soldiers  and  sailors  lo 
be  supported.  Tliese  classes  might  be  returned  to  the  plough  or  tlio 
loom,  and  occupied  in  the  pursuits  uf  commerce  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth.  There  would  be  no  want  of  capital  for  these  undertakings. 
The  ttbolilion  of  taxes  would  create  capital.  In  short,  the  general 
effect  of  a.  reduction  of  taxes  is  this :  the  power  of  production  and  con- 
■umptioo,  or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  employment  and  the  means 
of  eubsif tence  are  augmented. 

It  is  a  favourite  dog^a  with  some,  especially  those  who  live  on  tlie 
public,  that  taxes  return  to  those  from  whom  they  are  collected ;  which 
is  about  BB  good  as  the  defence  of  a  housebreaker,  who,  convicl«d  of 
carrying  off  a  mei'chant's  property,  should  plead  he  did  him  no  injury, 
for  the  money  would  be  returned  to  him  in  purchasing  the  commodities 
he  dealt  in.  But  it  may  he  asked  of  those  who  maintain  this  position, 
in  what  manner  are  the  taxes  returned  ?  Certainly,  taxes  are  paid  in 
money ;  this  money  is  again  paid  to  the  servants  of  goremment ;  these 
again  pay  it  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  and  manufacturer ;  and  in  this 
manner,  it  may  be  said,  that  taxes  return  to  those  from  whom  they  were 
collected.  But  on  this  latter  part  of  the  operation  it  must  be  observed, 
that  before  either  the  cultivator  or  manufacturer  can  re-possess  himself  of 
his  portion  of  tho  ta.xes,  ho  must  part  with  a  certain  (quantity  of  his 
commodities  in  exchange ;  so  that  tax-paying  revolves  itself  at  last  into 
itite  industrious  giving  a  certain  portion  of  their  produce  for  the  main- 
4eiiance  of  government. 

Here  is  the  true  source  of  the  privntions  and  erobarrassments  of  tlte 
country.  The  portion  of  every  man's  produce  levied  for  tbc  support  of 
p>vernment,  of  pensioners,  placemen,  sinecurists,  emd  standing  armies, 
has  invaded  tho  funds  necessary  to  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the 
labourer,  and  for  carrying  on  tho  trade,  commerce,  and  ^riculture  of 
the  kingdom. 

Having  alluded  to  the  general  principle  of  taxation,  let  us  consider 
those  measures  by  which  the  present  enormous  load  of  debt  and  taxes 
Jua  been  incurred.  The  principles  on  which  government  has  been  con- 
ducted have  not  varied  since  the  Revolution  of  I6SB  to  the  present  time. 
The  wars  waged  have  generally  commenced  for  trivial  nod  unattainable 
objects, — and  these  objects  have  generally  not  been  obtained ;  under 
pretence  of  guarding  against  distant  and  improbable  danger,  the  country 
has  been  involved  in  present  and  imminent  ones;  passion  and  pride, 
rather  than  any  views  of  national  advantage,  have  been  the  actuating 
rinciples  of  government;  and  as  they  engaged  in  war  rashly,  they 
iisevered  in  it  obstinately,  and  rejected  more  favourable  terms  of  paci' 
than  they  were  afterwards  under  the  necessity  of  accepting.  In 
our  wars  have  been  wars  of  ambition,  of  pride,  lully,  and 
despotbm,  originating  in,  and  carried  on  by,  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
representation.  Let  us  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  tho  cost  of  these 
'^putiamentary  wars  from  the  Revolution,  as  evinced  by  the  increase  of 
l&xation  and  the  Borough  Debt. 
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296  .JPRO0RB8S   OF    DEBT    AND   TAXES. 

William  the  Third's  Reigk,  from  1688  to  1702.* 

The  public  income  at  the  Revolution  amounted  to  £2,001,855.  At 
the  death  of  William  it  had  increased  to  £3,895,205,  being  nearly 
doubled.  This  augmentation  arose  from  various  new  duties ;  especial^ 
the  excise  on  salt,  the  distillery,  and  the  malt-tax.  The  other  sources 
of  revenue  were  the  customs,  land-tax,  poll-taxes,  a  tax  on  births, 
marriages^  and  burials,  hearth-money,  the  post-office,  and  other  smaller 
duties.  The  total  sums  raised  by  taxes  and  by  loans,  during  this  reign, 
were  as  follow : — 

Customs £13,296,833  14  6 

Excise    13,649,328  0  5^ 

Land-taxes     19,174,059  8  3| 

Polk 2,557,649  7  7| 

Burials,births,marriages,  and  bachelors,  &c.  275,517  18  1 
Various  articles,  including  permanent  loans 

and  temporary  loans  unpaid 23,093,980  16  7} 

£72,047,369     5     6i 

Of  ihe  fourteen  years  of  this  reign,  nearly  ten  were  years  of  war. 
The  military  and  naval  expenses  amounted  to  £44,847,382,  being  man 
than  one-half  the  whole  expenditure  of  government.  Afler  all  the 
blood  and  treasure  expended  by  William,  his  ambition  and  revenge  re- 
mained unsatisfied ;  and  the  ostensible  object  of  the  war,  the  curbing 
the  ambiUon  of  Louis  XIV.  unattained.  Speaking  of  the  concluaion  3t 
this  contest  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Smollett  observes, — "  Such  was 
the  issue  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  which  had  drained  England  of  her 
wealth  and  people,  almost  entirely  ruined  her  commerce,  debauched  her 
morals,  by  encouraging  venality  and  corruption,  and  entailed  upon  her 
the  curse  of  foreign  connexions,  as  well  as  a  national  debt,  wluch  was 
gradually  increased  to  an  intolerable  burthen." — Continuation  oJ'Hnme^ 
vol.  i.  p.  330. 

The  funding  system,  and  the  mode  of  raising  money  by  lotteries  and 
exchequer-bills,  commenced  in  this  reign. 


Queen  Ann's  Reign,  from  1701  to  1714. 

The  revenue,  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  amounted  to 
£3,195,205.  At  the  period  of  the  union  with  Scotland,  in  1709,  the 
revenue  of  England  amounted  to  £5,691,803.  The  sums  received  into 
the  Exchequer,  during  twelve  years  and  three-quarters,  were — 


*  The  amount  of  revenue,  and  the  estimate  of  the  naval  and  military  expenseSy 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  are  taken  fimn  I>r. 
Colquhoun's  Treatise  on  the  Resources  of  the  British  Empire. 
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CuBtoms £15,113,811 

Excise •••••••••••     20,850,909 

Lwid-tax 12^85,909 

Miflcellaneoos,  inclnding  Post  Office,   Stamps,  and 

smaller  loans  of  the  Revenue •••••••••••       5,261  ^346 

Amount  of  Loans*  •••  • • •••••• 59,853,154 

Total £122,373^,531 


Of  the  thirteen  years  of  this  reign,  twelve  were  years  of  war.  The 
military  and  naval  expenses  amounted  to  £58,560,581.  The  object  of 
Queen  Ann's  wars,  like  those  of  her  predecessor,  purely  continental. 
They  were  terminated  by  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1712, 
when  our  allies  were  ignominiously  abandoned.  The  peace  establish- 
ment of  this  period  is  estimated  at  £1,965,605. 


Georob  the  First's  Reion,  from   1714  to  1727. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Ann,  the  Borough  Debt  amounted  to 
£52,145,363 ;  but  though  her  successor  enjoyed  a  period  of  uninter- 
rupted tranquillity,  no  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  reduce  it« 
On  the  3 1st  of  December,  1 727,  the  principal  amounted  to  dE52, 092,2 35 ; 
the  interest  to  £2,219,551.  The  aggregate  sum  which  passed  into  the 
Exchequer  of  George  I.,  during  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  three  months, 
and  ten  days,  amounted  to  £79,832,160.  The  revenue  at  the  time  of 
hu  death  amounted  to  £4,162,643. 


George  the  Second's  Reign,  from  1727  to  1760. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  for  the  first  twelve  years  of 
profound  peace  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  might  have  admitted 
of  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  debt,  had  not  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a 
genuine  Whig,  been  minister.  Instead  of  expending  the  surplus  reve- 
nue in  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  it  was  employed  in  parliamentary 
corruption.  During  ten  years,  from  1707  to  1717,  secret  service  money 
amounted  only  to  £337,960.  From  1731  to  1741  it  cost  the  nation 
£1,453,400.  This  augmentation  is  ascribed  to  the  increased  pay  Sir 
Robert  gave  to  the  honourable  members  for  their  votes  and  speeches 
bk  support  of  his  administration.  The  whole  of  the  debt  paid  off  in  this 
kmg  peace,  amounted  only  to  £5,137,612,  the  interest  of  which  was 
£253,516. 

The  wars  of  George  II.  commenced  in  1739,  and  were  concluded  at 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  The  total  expense  of  these  con- 
tests is  estimated,  by  Dr.  Colquhoun,  at  £46,418,680.    The  nation 
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gained  nothJDg  by  all  this  enpeDdtture  of  treasure.  The  war  originally 
arose  with  Spain ;  that  nation  claiming  the  right  of  Rearchiug  all 
Snglish  vessels  narigating'  the  American  eeas.  Thia  snbjert,  wbiih 
formed  the  ground  of  the  war,  was  never  mentioned  at  the  peace  of 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  The  onlj  advantage  the  KngliBh  gained  was  the 
glory  of  placing  Maria  l^eresa,  grand  duchecs  of  Tuscany,  on  the 
throne  of  Germany,  in  opposition  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

In  the  interval  of  peace,  to  the  commencement  of  war,  in  1755, 
s  a  trifling  reduction  in  the  debt  to  the  amount  of  £3,721,472, 
■    ■     iis  reduced  from  4  to  3  per  cent. 

',  colled  the  seven  years' war,  amonnted 
t  first  commenced  about  the  i 
boundaries  of  the  French  and  English  in  the  deserts  of  Canada, 
this  frivolous  pretext  commenced  a  war  then  unexampled  in  magnitude 
and  expense ;  its  ravagoa  extended  to  Europe,  and  even  to  the  other 
aide  of  the  globe  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that 
on  the  continent,  George  II.  tiwk  the  part  diametrically  op po^^ite  to  tbo 
part  be  had  taken  in  the  former  contest.  The  war  of  1740  was  for 
the  humiliation  of  the  King  of  PruBsia;  the  war  of  1755  for  hisaggran- 
diiement ! 

It  will  be  proper  to  notii^e  particularly  the  state  of  the  debt,  financea, 
and  peace  eKtabbehraent  at  the  conclusion  of  this  reign.  Tltey  nre  tbas 
stated  by  Dr.  Colquhoun : — 

Public  Revenue.  Peace  Estahlisbnuot. 


and  the  interest  of  the  capital  ^ 
The  expense  of  the  second  w 
lofin.271,&96.     Thisc 


CaMonu   £I,96S,376  Civil  Lial    

Excise 3,STT,31i)        Navy   

Slaapa 263,307  Arm;   

Laad-tai,  (dedacting  de-  OrdBance   

BcieoL'ies) 1,73T,608  MiiceltiuineoDa . . 

31iBcellaiiM>DB 650,000 


■  eeaejm 
goOjOat 

»M,M» 

80,wa 


Total fS,5g3,fi40 


Principal.  IntcnA 

Debt  at  tlie  cuDClusiun  uf  the  peace  Dri762 £l4fi,082,Ml £4,M0,aU 


Geohoe  T 


B  Reign, 


I  1760  TO  18S0. 


Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  when  he  characterized  this  monarch's  nigf 
aa  the  most  sanguinary  and  diaaatrous  in  the  English  annals,  ww  mi 
far  from  the  truth.  In  the  course  of  it  were  three  principal  wars:  the 
American  war,  the  rei-olutionary  war,  and  the  war  of  1815.  All  ibew 
wars  were  waged  against  human  liberty  and  happiness ;  and  the  two 
last  commenced  on  a  principle  which  we  would  fain  hope  is  now  dis- 
claimed by  every  government  is  Europe^ namely,  the  right  af  an» 
nation  to  interfere  with  another  in  its  domestic  afiurs.  We  will  sbua 
the  cost  of  each,  as  shown  in  the  sums  raised  by  taxes  and  by  loons. 


L 


J 
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Years. 

Reyeniie. 

Loans. 

1775 

£10,138,061 

1776 

10,265,405 

£2,000,000 

1777 

10,604,013 

5,500,000 

1778 

10,732,405 

6,000,000 

1779 

11,192,141 

7,000,000 

1780 

12,255,214 

12,000,000 

1781 

12,454,936 

12,000,000 

1782 

12,593,297 

13,500,000 

1783 

11,962,718 

12,000,000 

1784 

12,905,519 

12,879,341 

1785 

14,871,520 

10,990,651 

£142,975,229 

£93,869,992 

The  American  war  terminated  in  1783  ;  but  as  the  loans  of  the  two 
following  years  were  raised  to  wind  up  the  expenses  of  that  struggle,  it 
is  proper  they  should  be  included.  The  total  expense  of  the  American 
war  will  stand  thus : — 

Taxes £142,975,229 

Loans     93,869,092 

Advances  by  the  Bank  of  England    #••••  1]  0,000 

Advances  by  the  East-India  Company 3,200,000 

Increase  in  the  unfunded  Debt 5,170,273' 

■  '  ■    -  ■. 

£242,265,494 
Deduct  expense  of  a  peace-establishment  for  eleven 

years,  as  it  stood  in  1794 £113,142,403 

Net  cost  of  the  American  war    £129,123,091 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  expended  by  the  Boroughmongers  in  an 
attempt  to  enslave  the  colonies.  George  III.  boasted  that  he  was  the 
last  man  in  his  dominions  to  subscribe  to  the  peace  with  America :  he 
left  his  people  burthened  with  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
UonSy  as  the  price  of  his  obstinacy,  and  an  abortive  attempt  to  impose, 
on  a  brave  people,  the  tyrannical  principle  of  taxation  without 
representation. 

The  second  war  was  still  more  atrocious  than  the  first ;  it  was  a  war 
not  merely  against  liberty,  but  the  principles  of  liberty;  it  was  a  bar- 
barous and  gigantic  e£fort  of  the  privileged  orders  to  prevent  the 
amelioration  of  society,  and  to  render  mankind  the  eternal  victims  of 
•oclesiastic  and  aristocratic  tyranny.    As  the  war  of  1793  was  more 
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diabolical  in  its  objects  tban  the  contest  with  America,  so  we  riunld 
say,  had  its  calamities  only  extended  to  its  authors,  has  it  been  more 
justly  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  Let  us  endeavour  to  estimmte  the 
cost  of  this  liberticide  and  Vandal  contest.  We  shall  state  the  smns 
raised  by  taxes,  and  the  debt  contracted  each  year  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  then  deduct  the  probable  expenditure  of  the  country,  had  no 
such  war  existed. 

The  account  of  sums  raised  by  taxes  is  taken  from  Dr.  Hamilton's 
Inquiry  into  the  National  Debty  p.  203,  third  edition.  The  amoont 
of  debt  contracted,  including  navy  and  exchequer  biUs  funded,  is  alio 
taken  from  the  same  writer,  p.  320.  The  short  peace  of  Amiens,  and 
the  inter\'al  betwixt  the  exile  and  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  may 
be  considered  rather  a  suspension  of  hostilities  than  a  period  of  peace; 
therefore,  we  have  considered  it  as  one  uinterrupted  war  from  1 793  to 
1815,  having  the  same  objects — the  maintenance  of  the  usurpations  of 
the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy. 

Years.  Taxes.  Loans. 


£ 

f 

1793  ..• 

17,656,418  ... 

25,926,526 

1794  ••• 

17,170,400  ... 

17,308,411  ... 

A  •  \J^           w     m    w 

1795  ... 

51,705,698 

1796  ... 

17,858,454  ... 

56,945,566 

1797  ... 

18,737,760  ... 

25,350,000 

1798  ... 

20,654,650  ... 

35,624,250 

1799  ... 

30,202,915  ... 

21,875,000 

1800  ... 

35,229,968  ... 

29,045,000 

1801  ... 

33,896,'464  ... 

44,816,250 

1802  ... 

35,415,296  ... 

41,489,438 

1803  ... 

37,240,213  ... 

16,000,000 

1804  ... 

37,677,063  ... 

18,200,000 

1805  ... 

45,359,442  .  • . 

39,543,124 

1806  ... 

49,659,281  ... 

29,880,000 

1807  ... 

53,304,254  ... 

18,373,200 

1808  ... 

58,390,255  ... 

13,693,254 

1809  ... 

61,538,207  ... 

21,278,122 

1810  ... 

63,405,294  ... 

19,811,108 

1811  ... 

66,681,366  ... 

29,244,711 

1812  ... 

64,763,870  ... 

40,743,031 

1813  ... 

63,169,845  ... 

54,780,324 

1814  ... 

66,925,835  ... 

63,645,930 

1815  ... 

69,684,192  ... 

£952,929,653 

70,888,402 

£764,859,036 

After  making  some  deductions  on  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
loyalty  loan,  and  the  transfer  of  annuities,  the  total  debt,  contracted 
from  1793  to  1815,   amounts  to  £762,537,445.     If  to  this  sun  be 
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added  the  increase  in  the  anfmided  debt  during  that  period,  and  the 
additional  sums  raised  by  taxes,  in  consequence  of  hostilities,  we  shall 
have  the  total  expenditure,  owing  to  the  French  ^nr,  as  follows: — 

Debt  contracted  from  1793  to  1815 £762,537,445 

Increase  in  the  unfunded  debt,  ditto 50,194,060* 

War-taxes ditto 614,488,459t 

Total  expense  of  the  French  war  •  •  £1,427,219,964 

Two  objections  may  be  made  to  the  fairness  of  this  statement.  First, 
fbe  amount  of  debt  redeemed  during  the  war,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  debt  con- 
tracted. The  second  objection  arises  from  the  mode  of  negotiating 
loans.  In  each  loan,  the  capital  funded  exceeds  the  sum  actually 
ftdTanced  to  government.  In  some  loans,  government  acknowledges 
itself  debtor  £100,  when  only  from  £54  to  £60  is  actually  received. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  from  the  debt  contracted  since  1793,  ought  to 
be  deducted  the  difference  betwixt  that  debt  and  the  sums  which  passed 
into  the  Exchequer. 

After  admitting  deductions  from  the  charges  of  the  war  on  this 
account,  and  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
make  a  trifling  addition.  The  loans  raised  for  Ireland,  guaranteed  by 
Britain,  amounted  to  £103,032,750.  The  sums  actually  received  on 
account  of  these  loans  to  £64,750,000.  *  The  revenue  of  Ireland,  in 
1791,  amounted  only  to  £1,190,684.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  the 
Irish  revenue  during  the  war,  the  war-taxes  of  Ireland  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  £80,000,000.  After  these  deductions  and  addi- 
tions the  account  will  stand  thus : — 

Sums  raised  on  account  of  loans  •  • •  £506,081,267 

Sums  raised  on  account  of  Irish  loans 64,750,000 

War-taxes  in  England 614,488,459 

Ditto  in  Ireland 80,000,000 

Increase  in  the  unfunded  debt  • 50,194,060 

1,255,513,786 
Deduct  sums  paid  to  the  Commissioners  for 

the  reduction  of  the  debt     1 73,309,383 

Total £1,082,204,403 


•  The  unfunded  debt  in  1793 £14,902,635 

Ditto  1816 65,096,695  increase  as  above.    Dr, 

Hamilton's  Inquiry,  p.  338. 

t  This  sam  is  obtained  by  deducting,  from  the  total  amount  of  taxes  daring 
the  war,  the  taxes  which  would  haYe  been  raised  had  the  expenditure  of  1793 
continoed. 
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high.     Sometimes  the  jewels  of  iha  crown  were  pledgeil,  and  « 

the  crott-n-landa  were  mortgaged.     In  this  mnimer,  the  revenues  of 

raoet  of  tlie  powers  of  Europe  were  anticipated  and  enrumberod. 

A  new  state  of  society  introduced  a  new  mode  of  supporting  wv. 
Instead  of  borrowiog  on  their  own  credit,  sovereigns  learnt  to  bonvw 
on  the  credit  of  posterity.  The  issue  of  war  no  looger  depended  on  a 
single  battle  or  successful  irmptioD,  but  on  the  length  of  the  pubKe 
purse.  It  was  not  money,  however,  that  formed  the  sinews  of  war, 
but  credit.  Credit  superseded  money,  and  modem  policy  found  ort 
the  expedient  of  supporting  wars  for  temporary  objects,  and  entailtiig 
the  burthen  of  them  on  future  generations.  This  system  possessed  tw 
many  facilities  to  be  abandoned,  or  not  to  be  carried  to  the  ntmott 
extent  of  which  it  was  capable.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  wheieter 
the  system  of  borrowing  and  funding  has  been  intrnluced,  it  has  gooe 
on  with  an  accelerated  velocity  till  the  payment  of  the  principal  becKRM 
quite  chimerical,  and  governments  were  obliged  to  compound  with  tlteir 
creditors  for  the  interest. 

The  Debt  of  this  country,  which  waa  inconsiderable  at  the  Revolutioo, 
has  increased,  in  less  than  n  century  and  a  half,  to  its  present  magni- 
tude. The  increase  during  every  reign,  except  the  pacific  reigns  of 
Geoiffe  1.  and  George  IV.  has  been  greater  than  the  preceding,  "nn 
increase,  during  every  war,  has  been  greater  than  during  the  preceding. 
The  increase,  during  the  latter  period  of  every  war,  has  been  g^rcaler 
than  during  the  earlier  period.  The  increase,  by  every  hostile  inter- 
ference or  warlike  demonstration,  has  bc«n  greater  than  admin istraljaa 
held  forth  when  the  measure  was  undertaken.  The  part  of  the  D^ 
paid  off,  during  peace,  has  borne  a  small  proportion  to  that  contiscUd 
by  the  preceding  war. 

These  arc  the  general  characteristics  which  have  marked  the  progrtM 
of  the  funding  system :  it  has  been  the  national  spendthrift  vice  ihtt 
has  operated  on  the  public  welfare,  like  the  addiction  to  some  bimefal 
passion  in  an  individud ;  indulgence  augmented  appetite,  till,  at  letigth, 
the  malady  has  reached  a  stale  of  virulence  which  precludes  all  hope  of 
care  or  alleviation.  As  to  the  honest  liquidation  of  the  debt,  that  i&  an  i4M 
we  believe  not  a  single  person  to  entertain ;  all  tliat  the  most  reasonaUa 
look  forward  to  is  postponement,  until  such  a  crisis  in  public  aflun 
occurs,  as  will  demonstrate  to  all  parties  the  expediency  of  coming  U 
terms — of  a  compromise,  for  mutual  safety  and  advantage.  We  an 
now  ia  the  sixteenth  year  of  peace,  and,  comparatively,  no  portion  of 
the  debt  has  been  redeemed  by  actual  payment ;  the  reduction  in  tin 
annual  chai^  has  been  chiefly  effected  by  the  conversion  of  stodkc  of  ■ 
high  into  those  of  a  lower  denomination, — a  mode  of  procedure  accom- 
panied with  serious  suffering  to  particular  clai^ses  of  annuitants,  ud 
accomplished  by  ministerial  combinations  in  the  money-market,  for  arti- 
ficially forcing  up  the  prices  of  slocks,  hardly  justifiable.  Before,  how- 
ever, adverting  particularly  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  let  us  gin  \ 
few  exjilanaliona  of  the  funds  and  government  paper. 

The  term  Fund  signifies,  generally,   any  sum  of  money  or  annual 
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revenue  appropriated  to  a  particalar  purpoae.  The  Sinking  Fund — of 
which  weBhaM,  bj-  atiJ  by,  give  a  curious  history — means  a  sum  of  money 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  diechai^ing:  the  public  debt.  Generally 
•peaking,  we  mean,  by  the  Funds,  those  large  euma  which  have  been 
lent  to  gorerDment,  and  ccinetitute  the  Del>t,  and  for  which  the  lendera, 
or  th«ir  asgigu8,  receive  interest  from  the  piibUc  revenue.  The  term 
StocA  is  used  nearly  in  the  same  seiue ;  but  is  more  strictly  applicable 
to  the  diffarent  branches  of  the  Debt,  bearing  different  or  the  same  rate 
of  iatetest;  as  the  3  per  Cents  Reduced,  or  the  3j  per  Cents,  and 
which,  together,  constitute  the  a^^regate  public  debt.  It  is,  also,  ap- 
plied to  the  sums  which  form  the  capital  of  the  Bfuik,  the  East-IodiA 
Company,  the  Soulh-Sea  Company,  and  other  public  companies,  the 
proprietors  of  which  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  their  respective  prolita. 

Although  the  public  creditor  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  capital 
debt,  the  mode  of  irauaferring^  it,  even  in  small  sums,  is  bo  conveniently 
arranged,  and  the  dividends  so  regularly  paid,  that  it  ia  considered  an 
eligible  property.  The  value  of  the  Funds  is  liable  to  considerable 
fluctuation.  It  depends  chiefly  on  the  proportion  between  the  interest 
they  bear  and  the  profit  which  may  be  obtained  by  applying  capital  to 
other  purposes.  It  is  influenced  by  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  money  ; 
and  it  is  impaired  by  any  event  which  threatens  the  safety  or  weakens 
the  credit  of  government.  It  is  always  much  higher  in  time  of  peace 
thui  in  time  of  war;  and  is  aEfected  by  every  event,  and  even  by  every 
report,  iu  time  of  war,  favourable  or  unfavourable.  False  reports  are 
frequently  raised  by  knavish  people  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Funding  System,  a  separate  account  was 
kept  of  each  loan,  and  of  the  tax  imposed  for  payment  of  tlie  interest. 
This  method  was  afterwiirda  found  inconvenient,  as  the  produce  of  some 
of  llie  taxes  fell  short  of  the  expected  sum.  while  that  of  others  exceeded 
it,  and  the  multiplicity  of  funds  pnxluced  confusion.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  different  funds  were  united,  and  to  each  various 
branches  of  revenue  were  appvoprialed,  charged  with  tlie  payment  of 
the  annuities. 

Besides  the  fiindcd  debt,  ia  a  lai^  sum  due  by  government  under  the 
name  of  the  unfunded  debt.  It  arises  from  any  national  otpensc,  for 
which  no  provision  has  been  mode,  or  Uie  provision  has  proved  insnlfi- 
cient,  or  not  forthcoming  at  the  time  wanted.  The  forms  of  the 
unfunded  debt  an  various;  but  the  following  are  the  principal  branches. 
Ezckequer-hilh. — These  are  issued  from  the  Exchequer,  in  conie- 
<]ueDce  of  acts  of  parliament,  several  of  which  are  passed  every  sestuas. 
The  first  were  issued  in  1696,  and  being  intended  as  a  temporary  sul>- 
stitute  for  money  during  the  recomage  at  that  period  ;  some  of  them, 
were  so  low  as  £10  and  £5.  There  are  none  issued  now  nnder  £100, 
and  many  of  them  are  for  £500,  £1000,  and  sltll  larger  Buma.  They 
bear  interest,  at  a  certain  rate  per  day,  for  £100 ;  and,  being  distri- 
buted among  those  who  are  wiiKngto  advance  their  vatiie,  they  form  a 
kind  of  circulating  medmm.  Aflera  certain  time,  they  arc  received  id 
payment  of  taxes,  or  other  monies  due  to  government;  and  the  i 
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due  on  them,  at  the  time,  is  allowed  in  the  payment.  The  Bank  oAm 
engages  to  receive  them  to  a  certain  extent,  and  thereby  promotes  their 
circulation ;  and  the  daily  transaction  between  the  Bank  and  the  Ex- 
chequer are  chiefly  carried  on  by  bills  of  £1000  deposited  in  the  £x* 
chequer  by  the  Bank,  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  received  by  them  en 
account  of  government.  New  Exchequer- bills  are  frequently  iseued  in 
discharge  of  former  ones ;  and  they  are  often  converted  into  funded  dekt, 
by  granting  capital,  in  some  of  the  stocks,  on  certain  termSy  to  sudl 
holders  as  are  willing  to  accept  them. 

Navy 'bills. — These  are  issued  from  the  Navy-Ofiice  to  answer  any 
purpose  in  that  branch  of  public  expenditure ;  and  they  bear  inteieft 
after  a  certain  date,  if  not  discharged. 

Ordnance-bills,  or  Debentures,  are  issued,  in  like  manner,  from 
the  Ordnance-Office,  for  supplying  deficiencies  in  that  branch  of  ex^- 
diture.  Victualling  and  Transport  Bills  are  issued  from  the  reepectire 
offices  in  the  same  manner.  There  is  also  always  a  large  amonnt  of 
floating  debt  at  the  Navy,  Victualling,  Transport,  and  Ordnance  Offices, 
for  which  no  bills  have  been  issued. 

Besides  the  three  principal  branches  of  the  unfunded  debt,  there  if 
always  a  number  of  demands  on  the  public  for  bills  accepted  by  dit 
Treasury ;  army  charges,  and  micellaneous  services  of  various  kinds. 
These  are  daily  fluctuating,  and  their  amount,  at  any  particular  tine, 
cannot  be  easily  ascertained. 

Our  next  object  will  be  to  exhibit  a  brief  statement  of  the  progress  of 
the  Debt,  and  its  successive  augmentations  and  diminutions  during  dii^ 
rent  reigns  and  periods  of  war  and  peace,  and  the  total  amount  at  tbe 
present  time. 


Summary  of  the  Progress  of  the  Debt  from  the  Commencement  of 
the  Funding  System,  at  the  Revolution,  to  the  5th  January,  1830. 

Principal.  Interest 

National  Debt  at  the  Revolution  of  1 688  •  •     £     664,263  £      39,855 

Increase  during  the  reign  of  William  III.       15,730,439  1^271,087 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Ann  •  •  •  •        1 6,394,702  1 ,3 1 0,942 

Increase  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann       37,750,661  2,040^16 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  I. 54,145,363  3,351,338 

Decrease  during  the  reign  of  George  I.  •  •         2,053,128  1 ,133,807 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  II. 52,092,235  2,217,551 

Decrease  during  the  peace 5,1 37,6 12  253,526 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 

1739 46,954,623  1,964,025 

Increase  during  the  war 31,338,689  1,096,979 
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Drirt  at  the  end  of  the  WW,  1?48 £78,293,312    £3,061,004 

DMrease  during  the  peace 3,721,472  664,2S7 

Dabtatthecommencementofthewar,1755  74,571,840  2,396,717 
Increase  dnnng  the  war 72,111,004       2,444,104 

Drfrtat  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  1782..  146,682,844  4,840,821 
DscTMM  daring  the  peace 10,739,793  364,000 

Debt  at  the  commoncenu-nt  of  the  Ameri- 

c«iwar,1776 135,943,051       4,476,821 

Incraaae  doling  the  war 102,541,819       3,843,084 

Debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American 

war,1783    238,484,870       8,319,905 

Decrease  duiii^  ibe  peace 4,751,261  143,569 

Debt  at  the  establishment  of  the  Sinking 

Fond,  1786 249,175,323     10,774,398 

Increase  from  1786  to  1793   5,131,112  94,577 

Debt  at  comraencementof  thewarof  1793  254,306,435  10,868,975 
Increase  to  the  peace  of  1801     293,591,441     12,438,767 

Debt  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  1801  ••••  547,897,876  23,307,742 
Increase  daring  the  peace    81,569,653       3,735,883 

Debt  at  tfce  renewal  of  the  war,  in  1803.  •  629,467,529  27,043,625 
Increase  during  the  war 49  ,940,407     1 6,940,954 

Debt  at  the  peace  of  1815 1,121,407,936     43,984,579 

Increase  during  the  peace,  to  1819     ■  ■  -  •      108,987,631       5,202,771 

Debt,  January  5,  1819 1,230,395,567     49,187,350 

Deduct  Debt  redeemed  by  Sinking  Fund     389,637,049     15,815,001 

Net  unredeemed   Funded    Debt    of   the 

Dniled  Kingdom,  Januarys,  1819 840,758,518  33,372,349* 

N«t  unredeemed    Funded   Debt    of   the 

United  Kingdom,  January 5,  1830<."     771,251,932  28,Z85,900t 

The    unfunded    debt,     consisting    principally  of    Exchequer-bills, 

amounted,  January  5th,  1830,  to  £29,476,443,  the  interest  of  which, 
Added  to  the  interest  of  the  funded  debt,  makes  the  aggregate  annual 
charge  upwards  of  twenty- nine  millions  per  annum. 

■  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  >S,  SeMkia  1810. 
t   Adbb^  Fiaance  AccounU,  p.  IBS,  SenloA  lUO. 
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The  diminution  in  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt,  during  the  fiftatn 
years  of  peace,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  considerable  proportioo,  to  tha 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  5  and  4  per  cent,  stocks,  mod  on 
Exchequer-bills,  and  to  the  falling  in  of  terminable  annuities.  A  farther 
diminution  was  effected  in  the  session  of  1830,  by  the  conversion  of  the 
New  Fours  into  a  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  stock.  Altogether,  the 
savings  effected  by  these  conversions  amount  to  three  millions  and  a  half 
per  annum ;  and  the  total  reduction  in  the  annuity,  payable  to  tha 
public  creditor,  amounts  to  four  millions  and  a  half.*  It  appears,  then, 
the  diminution  in  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt  has  not  been  the  recall 
of  ministerial  economy  and  retrenchment,  but  of  the  internal  state  of 
the  country — the  redundancy  of  unemployed  capital,  which,  by  lower- 
ing the  rate  of  interest,  and  thereby  enhancing  the  price  of  the  funds, 
enabled  government  to  offer  to  the  holders  of  stock,  of  a  high  denomi- 
nation, the  option  of  being  either  paid  off  at  par,  or  the-  acceptance  of 
a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

A  desirable  fact  to  ascertain  is,  the  permanent  charge  entailed  on  the 
community  by  the  war  of  1793.  From  the  extensive  inquiries  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  1828,  this  subject  may  be  correcUy  illustrated. 
The  annual  augmentation  of  the  permanent  charge  of  the  diebt,  between 
1792  and  1816,  was  £22,744,360.t  To  this  must  be  added,  the 
charge  for  the  half-pay  and  pensions  of  the  army  and  navy  and  civil  retired 
allowances,  called  the  dead  weight,  amounting  to  £5,363,640  per 
annum.  We  must,  also,  allow  for  the  increase  in  salaries,  in  civil  and 
colonial  establishments,  which  were  a  consequence  of  hostilities.  The 
results  will  be  best  expressed  in  a  tabular  form. 

Permanent  Burthen  entailed  on  the  Country  by  the  Revolutionary 

Wary  from  1793  ^q  1815. 

Interest  of  the  debt  contracted  during  the  war    £22,7-l4,SSi 

The  annaal  charge  for  half-pay,  pensions,  and  superannuation  al- 
lowances, amounting,  in  1830,  to  £5,363,610;  but  consisting 
almost  all  of  life  annuities,  may  be  computed  equal  to  a  perma- 
nent burthen  of 2,250,000 

Exclusive  of  this  last  item,  the  expenditure  of  the  army  and  nary  is 
greatly  augmented  since  1792,  partly  from  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  possessions,  and  partly  from  the  augmented  military  force 
kept  up  in   Ireland  and  Great  Britain. — On  account  of  the  war, 

say 2,500,000 

Increase  of  Civil  List,  saliiries,  and  pensions 2  000  010 

Other  charges  not  enumerated l)oo0,000 

Total de3O,4di,S60 


Such  is  the  amount  of  the  burthen  entailed  on  the  country  by  tho 
last  war  of  the  Aristocracy.     Yet  the  usurpers  have  the  meanness  to 


*  Viscount  Goderich,  House  of  Lords,  May  5,  1880. 

t  Fourth  Rei>ort  of  Select  Committee  on  Public  Ineome  and  Exi^enditure,  |i.20. 
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m  £260,000  u  year  for  the  pnrpoMS  of  cinigration.  They  have  oven 
the  baseness  to  complain  of  the  amount  of  poor-rates ;  tliey  grumble  to 
pay  a  few  millioDB  per  animm  for  the  reUef  of  the  n^,  the  infimi,  and 
destitute,  while  they  have  wantonly  burtbenetl  the  community  with  a 
perpetual  incumbrance  of  upwards  of  tjiirtv  uillions  per  annum  in 
war  and  devastation.  Althoug-h  they  have  thus  mortgaged  for  ever 
nationiil  retKrnrces,  happiness,  and  cnjaymentii,  they  a^^Lvate  the 
calamities  they  have  crenfed,  by  dining'  wilh  llie  grasp  of  death  to 
enorruuiis  salaries,  sinecures,  and  unmerited  pensions.  Can  any  one 
who  has  a  head  to  tliink,  or  heart  to  feel,  suppress  indiguation  in  con- 
tempUting  this  uneifampled  record  of  infatuation,  injustice,  and  op- 
pressiim? 


Having^  given  a  general  illustrntion  of  the  nature  of  the  Funds,  and 
of  the  progress  and  prcaent  amount  of  the  Debt,  our  next  object  will  \te 
nhortly  to  notiti^e  the  cmpyrical  projects  set  on  foot  and  countennncMl  by 
the  Aristocmcy,   for  its  redemption. 

Although  the  Sinking  Fund,  established  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  was  founded  on  ns  gross  a  iallacy  as  L^ver  deluded  a  nation,  yet, 
if  we  examine  the  subject  attentively,  we  shull  find  that  miuislerB  had 
similar  reasons  for  adhering  to  tlie  delusion  that  they  had  in  adhering 
In  Any  other  branch  of  expeniliture.  First,  the  keeping  up  tif  a  Sinking 
Fond  was  a  preterit  for  keeping  up  taxation.  Secondly,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fond  wns  a  pretext  for  keeping  up  a  certain  amount  of 
patronage,  fees,  and  emoluments.  Lnstly,  the  Sinking  Fund  left  a 
surplus  sum  at  the  disposal  of  ministers,  ready  to  be  applied  to  imy 
casual  object  they  might  think  expedient.  They  might  employ  it  to 
subsidize  forei^  despots,  to  enter  on  new  wars,  or  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  the  civil  list,  or  any  other  department  of  expenditure.  That  the 
money  was  voted  for  other  purposes  formed  no  security  that  it  would 
not  be  so  applied;  experience  having  shewn  that  ministers  never  hesi- 
tated to  encroach  on  (he  Sinking  Fund  when  it  suited  tlieir  necessities. 

These,  we  apprehend,  formed  some  of  the  reasons  for  maintaining 
(he  Sinking  Fund,  long  after  its  fallacy  had  been  demonstrated.  Some 
reluctance,  too,  was  no  doubt  felt  to  abandtm  a  scheme  of  finance 
which  had  been  panegyrized  by  many  distinguished  individuals ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  history  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
gullibility  of  our  "  great  men,"  that  can  any  where  be  found;  and  it 
is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  superlative  abilities  of  here- 
ditary legislators,  that  we  arc  induced  to  devote  any  space  to  the  expo- 
sition of  the  subject. 

Mr,  Pitt's  plan  of  a  Sinking  Fund  was,  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  revenue,  to  accumulate  by  contriotind  interest,  and,  after  the 
cxpirslion  of  a  certain  period,  to  apply  the  aggregate  amount  of  interest 
and  principal  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.     To  i^how  tlie  &llary  of  this 
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■rheroe,  il  will  be  necessaiy  to  premiM  a  few  explanatioiM  on  tin  natnre 
of  inUirest. 

Interest  ii  of  two  kinds,  either  aimple  or  compound;  simple  ialBTest 
IB  thnt  which  ia  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  principal  only;  camponnd 
inlcroit,  called  also  interest  on  interest,  is  that  which  ia  allowed  AirtlM 
une  of  both  principal  and  interest  taken  lof^ther.  If  money  b«  lent  at 
eimple  interest,  suppose  fire  per  cent,  per  annam,  it  will  doable  itaelf  in 
twenty  years ;  that  is,  if  the  interest  ba  forbom  that  time,  it  will  eqnl 
the  principal.  If  money  be  laid  out  at  compound  interest,  on  lita  sans 
terms,  it  will  double  itself  in  little  more  than  fourteen  years ;  so  tint 
the  difforoDt  rate  at  which  money  increases  by  simple  and  oompmnd 
interest  is  very  considerable.  To  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  we  will 
•ujiposo  £100  lent  at  five  per  cent,  compound  interest,  for  one  hondnd 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  fourteen  years  (omitting  the  frac- 
tion <)f  a  year)  it  would  amount  to  £200  ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  secmd 
fourteen  years  to  £400;  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  fourteen  years  to 
£rt00 ;  and  so  on,  doubling  itself  at  the  expiration  of  every  fbtiTlan 
yours,  till,  at  the  expiration  of  the  one  hundred  years,  it  would  ban 
increased  to  the  sum  of  £14,112;  while,  had  the  same  money  been  put 
nut  at  simplo  interest,  it  would  have  amounted  only  to  £600 ;  £500 
iH'iii);  the  interest  of  £100  for  one  hundred  years,  at  five  per  cent,  per 
siiiiiini. 

Now,  it  is  on  this  power  of  money  te  accumulate,  at  compomid 
intiTiMt,  that  the  Sinking  Fiind  was  establbhed.  Dr.  Price,  an  expert 
nritliiui'lidnn,  odculated  that  a  penny,  or  a  farthing,  we  forget  which, 
laid  nut  at  cunipound  interest,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  would,  at  die 
tiiiio  he  wrote,  have  accumulated  W  several  globes  of  gold,  each  gloit 
(M  tiirgr  US  the  cnrth.  This  was  really  prodigious;  and  the  Docter 
wnN  nil  pleased  with  tho  result,  that  ho  thence  conceived  the  idea  cf 
n«l(H<iiiin|{  tho  national  debt.  He  thought,  that  if  a  snm  of  money,  no 
Ihultpr  tiDW  smalt,  could  only  be  once  laid  out  at  compound  interest,  it 
wiMild,  in  a  century  or  so,  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  debt  ilsdf, 
HIkI,  bv  means  of  which,  the  debt  might  be  discharged.  All  the  Doctor 
WKltltHt  was  TiM^;  money  ho  did  not  want,  except  a  farthing  nr  a 

Ciiny  to  bo^in  with.     Nothing  could  be  more  alluring;  to  pay  off  the 
bl  by  so  small  a  sum  as  one  petmy,  seemed,  next  to  a  sponge,  tbe 
iImhUwsI  way  imaginable. 
OlWtor  Price  communicated  his  scheme  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  appean  to 
~  '  much  captivated  as  the  Doctor  with  the  discorery.  This  was 

fai-onrable  for  the  experiment,  the  country  being  >t 
irorld,  commerce  and  agricultore  just  recorering  inn 
^^—-,  Ih"  AmericAn  contest,  and,  what  was  more,  there  was 
■WWHH  of  a  million  to  begin  with.     This  million,  it  was  re- 
hnvkl  ba  m*  apart  to   '  fructify"  by  tbe  miraculous  powers  of 
>fliMt,   agiveablv  to  Dr.  Price's  calculations.      Commis- 
'  >lntod  to  lake  Aufo  of  the  sacred  deposit,  which,  on 
'■I'  Tiahled  :  aad  thus  did  the  Sinking  Fond,  which, 
' '  briair  down  tbe  Goliah  of  the  debt, 
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All  at  once,  however,  the  people  were  seized  with  a  BtraD9;e  panic, 
from  eoteTtaining  the  :iuibI  gloomy  apprehensions  that  the  debt  would 
never  be  paid,  they  began  to  fear  it  would  be  paid  too  soon ;  the  globea 
of  gold  had  so  bewildered  the  public  mind,  that  it  was  apprehended,  from 
the  sudden  payment  of  the  debt,  the  country  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  money  and  unemployed  capital.  To  avert  so  dire  a  calamity,  Mr, 
Pitt  anaonnced  his  intention  to  pay  off  £4,000,000,  annually,  and  no 
more.  Here  the  subject  tested  for  some  years,  and  wo  must  beg  leave 
to  rest  also.  Having  stated  fairly  the  principle  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
we  must  now  expose  its  fallacy  as  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
debt.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Dr.  Price  to  observe  that  there  was 
DOthing  wrong  in  his  principle,  that  the  effect  of  compound  interest 
was  correctly  as  he  had  calculated,  and  that  he  was  only  wrong,  like 
many  other  well-meaning  theorists,   in  his  application  of  them. 

The  first  objection  to  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Price  was  the  length  of  time 
that  must  elapse  before  it  attained  its  object.  Any  plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  founded  on  an  adherence  to  a  particular  system  of 
£iiajice,  the  continuance  of  a  certain  amount  of  taxation,  or  the  duration 
of  peace,  waa  hardly  likely  to  be  realized  in  pmctice.  These  were  all 
liable  to  change ;  yet  a  permanency  in  them  waa  neceesary  to  complete 
the  original  plan  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  Bum  set  apart  waa  on  no 
pretext  to  be  violated  ;  war  might  arise  demanding  additional  sacrifices, 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  support  taxation  might  decrease,  or  there 
might  arise  new  chancellors  of  the  exchequer  with  new  schemes  of 
linance,  yet  noueoftheee  were  to  interfere  with  the  fund.  That  a 
plan  depending  on  such  contingencies  should  be  realiEed  appears 
highly  improbable. 

Waving,  however,  the  objection  as  to  lime,  we  will  suppose  the  plan 
in  actual  operation ;  we  will  suppose  a  million  set  apart  to  accumulate 
by  compound  interest,  till  it  equal  in  amount  the  debt  it  is  intended  to 
liquidate.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  debt  be  very  large,  the  Sinking 
Fund  must  be  very  large  also;  but,  supposing  the  debt  amounts  to  800 
millions,  one  cannot  conceive  how  any  Sinking  Fund,  long  before  it 
equals  in  amount  the  debt  it  is  intended  to  discharge,  can  be  employed, 
or  in  whose  bauds  it  can  be  invested.  Suppose  the  fund  amounts  only 
lo  200  millions,  how  can  any  government  employ  such  a  sum  ?  To 
whom  are  they  to  !end  it?  If  they  lend  it  to  individuals  they  will  want 
security,  not  only  for  the  interest  but  the  principal.  But  the  only 
adequate  eecurity  would  be  land ;  commercial  security  would  hardly  be 
satisfactory ;  and,  it  is  obvious,  if  lauded  security  alone  be  accepted,  the 
advance  of  200  millions  wc'jid  make  government  the  mortgagees  of  nearly 
all  the  land  iu  the  kingdom.  Such  a  Btat«  of  things  is  chimerical,  and, 
consequently,  any  Sinking  Fund  founded  upon  it  must  be  chimerical  also. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  debt  in  this  way,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 

iinotlier  far  more  economical  and  equally  efficacious.      Suppose  the 

money  forming  the  fund  had  not  been  raised  in  taxes,  but  left  in  the 

jKjteii'ls  of  the  people  to  be  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures;  then 

|Kpq)poee,  at  tlie  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  a  sum  is  levied  in  taxes  Jj 
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The  statement  is  now  divested  of  erery  extraneous  item,  and,  re* 
dncing  it  to  its  lowest  amount,  one  thousand  and  eighth-two  milliong 
two  hundred  and  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  three  pounds 
remains  as  the  sum  actually  received  and  expended  on  account  of  the 
war  with  France,  from  1793  to  1815.  On  an  average  of  the  twenty- 
two  years,  from  1793  to  1815,  it  is  a  war  expenditure  of  nearly  fifty 
millions ;  and  this  is  the  sum  which  the  tax-ridden,  law-ridden,  priest- 
ridden,  deluded  people  of  England  yearly  contributed  out  of  the  produce 
of  their  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  to  prevent  an  independent 
state  altering  the  form  and  meliorating  the  abuses  of  its  government. 

Can  we  wonder,  after  the  tremendous  sacrifice  in  pursuit  of  this  un- 
righteous object,  at  the  terrible  calamities  with  which  the  country  is 
afflicted?  Can  we  wonder  at  our  exhausted,  impoverished,  and  embai^ 
rassed  condition?  More  than  one  hundred  millions  expended  in  an 
abortive  attempt  to  enslave  the  American  colonies;  more  than  one 
thousand  millions  expended  to  re-establish  feudal  and  ecclesiasticil 
tyranny  in  France.  Inis  forms  the  financial  history  of  the  public  debt 
and  taxes — of  the  eleven  hundred  millions  expended  in  the 
wars  of  despotism.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  lavish  wtats 
of  national  resources?  The  answer  is — the  three  immortal  days  <if 
Paris — the  triumph  of  Belgium — ^the  regeneration  of  £iirope*-aiid 
the  complete— the  full — the  glorious  establishment  of  those  Teiy  priBp> 
ciples  the  English  Aristocracy  vainly  sought  to  extenninate. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  ^e  last  century — ^the  wan  of 
madness^  ambition,  and  tyranny  which  have  been  winged,  when  w^ 
reflect  on  the  milUons  enended  in  these  wars— the  firuits  of  unei* 
ampled  industry,  skill,  and  enterprise ;  when  we  think  of  our  proMBl 
situation — the  piercing  privations  of  the  bulk  of  the  community—- tiiA 
discontent  and  disunion  among  all  classes — the  abuses  pervading  etntf 
department  of  our  social  and  general  administration — Ireland  on  the 
point  of  rebellion  or  separation;  when  we  think,  we  repeat,  on  these 
things,  and  contrast  them  with  the  situation  of  glory  and  happinev 
England ,  might  have  attained,  under  a  wise  and  honest  govemmeiit, 
administering  her  exhaustless  resources  in  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  instead  of  slaughter,  bondage,  and  devastation;  we  feel  not  laii 
indignant  at  the  wickedness  of  our  rulers  than  the  apathy  which  has  so 
long  tolerated  their  folly  and  their  crimes. 


EXPOSITION 
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AI.TH0T70H  the  feudal  tysfeni  was  a  barbaioiiB  social  institution,  it 
poasemed  the  adyantage  of  entailing  on  the  fbmenten  of  war  its 
vnavoidable  coBt  and  caiamitiea.  The  old  barons  used  to  arm  them- 
selves and  yassals  at  their  own  expense,  and  support  them  during  the 
eontest.  There  was  then  no  standing  army  nor  permanent  revenue, — 
those  who  tilled  the  land  fought  the  battles  of  the  conntrj.  Under 
SQeh  a  system,  wars  could  neither  be  very  long  in  their  duration,  nor 
very  remote  in  their  objects.  Foreign  expeditions  suited  as  little  to  the 
u^onal  resources  as  the  avocations  of  the  people.  The  only  time  that 
could  be  spared  to  settle  public  quarrels  was  between  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  the  only  treasure  they  could  be  provided  with  before-hand 
was  the  surplus  produce  of  the  preceding  year.  Hence,  wars  were 
generally  either  carried  on  languidly,  or  were  of  short  duration.  Their 
operations  were  frequently  interrupted  by  truces,  and  sometimes  dif- 
eontinued  through  mere  feebleness.  A  warlike  leader  was  often  stopped 
siiort  in  his  victorious  career,  either  from  the  want  of  resources,  or  tlM 
necessity  of  allowing  his  followers  to  return  home  to  provide  snbsistenoe 
for  the  following  season. 

The  state  of  the  sovereign  was  as  little  favourable  to  protracted  con- 
tests as  the  condition  of  his  lieges.  His  revenue  was  derived  pertly 
from  lands  reserved  as  a  royal  demesne,  and  partly  from  feudal  casnal^ 
ties,  and  afforded  a  slender  provision  for  maintaining  the  royal  dig^nhj, 
and  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  but  was  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  numerous  and  permanent  armies.  SuppUas 
from  the  people  were  obtained  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  people 
neither  possessed  the  means,  nor,  happily,  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
granting  liberal  supplies.  Princes,  under  any  emergency,  real  or 
supposed,  or  actuated  by  any  scheme  of  ambition,  had  recourse  either  to 
borrowing  or  pawning.  The  loans  which  they  raised  were  partly  com- 
pulsory, and,  as  the  repayment  was  ill  secured,  the  rate  of  intereet  was 
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high.  Sometimes  the  jewels  of  the  crown  were  pledged,  and  sometimM 
the  crown-lands  were  mortgaged.  In  this  manner,  the  reyennes  of 
most  of  the  powers  of  Europe  were  anticipated  and  encumbered. 

A  new  state  of  society  introduced  a  new  mode  of  supporting  wnr. 
Instead  of  borrowing  on  their  own  credit,  sovereigns  learnt  to  borrow 
on  the  credit  of  posterity.  The  issue  of  war  no  longer  depended  <m  a 
single  battle  or  successful  irruption,  but  on  the  length  of  the  pnbfie 
purse.  It  was  not  money,  however,  that  formed  the  sinews  of  war, 
but  credit.  Credit  superseded  money,  and  modem  policy  found  onl 
the  expedient  of  supporting  wars  for  temporary  objects,  and  entailing 
the  burthen  of  them  on  future  generations.  This  system  possessed  too 
many  facilities  to  be  abandoned,  or  not  to  be  carried  to  the  ntnuvt 
extent  of  which  it  was  capable.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  whereTer 
the  system  of  borrowing  and  funding  has  been  introduced,  it  has  gone 
on  with  an  accelerated  velocity  till  the  payment  of  the  principal  be^me 
quite  chimerical,  and  governments  were  obliged  to  compound  with  their 
creditors  for  the  interest. 

The  Debt  of  this  country,  which  was  inconsiderable  at  the  Revolution, 
has  increased,  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half,  to  its  present  magnip 
tude.  The  increase  during  every  reign,  except  the  pacific  reigns  of 
George  I.  and  George  IV.  has  been  greater  than  the  preceding.  The 
increase,  during  every  war,  has  been  greater  than  during  the  preceding. 
The  increase,  during  the  latter  period  of  every  war,  has  been  greater 
than  during  the  earlier  period.  The  increase,  by  every  hostile  inter- 
ference  or  warlike  demonstration,  has  been  greater  than  administratiQB 
held  forth  when  the  measure  was  imdertaken.  The  part  of  the  Dclil 
paid  off,  during  peace,  has  borne  a  small  proportion  to  that  contracted 
by  the  preceding  war. 

These  are  the  general  characteristics  which  have  marked  the  progroM 
of  the  funding  system :  it  has  been  the  national  spendthrift  vice  that 
has  operated  on  the  public  welfare,  like  the  addiction  to  some  baneM 
passion  in  an  individual ;  indulgence  augmented  appetite,  till,  at  length, 
the  malady  has  reached  a  state  of  virulence  which  precludes  all  hope  oJP 
cure  or  alleviation.  As  to  the  honest  liquidation  of  the  debt,  that  is  an  idea 
we  believe  not  a  single  person  to  entertain ;  all  that  the  most  reasonable 
look  forward  to  is  postponement,  until  such  a  crisis  in  public  affJEurt 
occurs,  as  will  demonstrate  to  all  parties  the  expediency  of  coming  to 
terms — of  a  compromise,  for  mutual  safety  and  advantage.  We  are 
now  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  peace,  and,  comparatively,  no  portion  of 
the  debt  has  been  redeemed  by  actual  payment ;  the  reduction  in  the 
annual  charge  has  been  chiefly  effected  by  the  conversion  of  stocks  of  a 
high  into  those  of  a  lower  denomination, — a  mode  of  procedure  accom- 
panied with  serious  suffering  to  particular  classes  of  annuitants,  and 
accomplished  by  ministerial  combinations  in  the  money-market,  for  arti- 
ficially forcing  up  the  prices  of  stocks,  hardly  justifiable.  Before,  how- 
ever, adverting  particularly  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  let  us  give  a 
few  explanations  of  the  funds  and  government  paper. 

The  term  Fund  signifies,  generally,   any  sum  of  money  or  annual 
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nwmtjm  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose.  The  Sinking  Fund — of 
which  we  shall,  br  and  by,  give  a  curious  history — means  a  sum  of  m(»n4>y 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  public  debt,  (jrencrally 
■puBking,  we  mean,  by  the  Funds,  those  large  sums  which  have  been 
kni  to  goremment,  and  constitute  the  Dclit,  and  for  which  the  lenders, 
or  thair  assigns,  receive  interest  from  the  public  revenue.  The  term 
Sioek  is  fu%d  nearly  in  the  same  sense ;  but  is  more  strictly  applicable 
tB  tke  di&rent  branches  of  the  Debt,  bearing  different  or  the  same  rata 
at  interest;  as  the  3  per  Cents  Reduced,  or  the  3^  per  Cents,  and 
wUeh,  together^  constitute  the  aggregate  public  debt.  It  is,  also,  ap- 
plied to  the  sums  which  form  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  the  East- India 
Company,  the  South-Sea  Company,  and  other  public  companies,  the 
piopnetors  of  which  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  their  respective  profits. 

Althou^  the  public  creditor  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  capital 
dobCy  the  mode  of  transferring  it,  even  in  small  sums,  is  so  conveniently 
Bmnged,  and  the  dividends  so  regularly  paid,  that  it  is  considered  an 
eligible  property.  The  value  of  the  Funds  is  liable  to  considerable 
iuctuation.  It  depends  chiefly  on  the  proportion  between  the  interest 
thej  bear  and  the  profit  which  may  be  obtained  by  applying  capital  to 
purposes.  It  is  influence<l  by  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  money ; 
it  is  impaired  by  any  event  which  threatens  the  safety  or  weakens 
tkm  credit  of  government.  It  is  always  much  higher  in  time  of  peace 
then  in  time  of  war ;  and  is  affected  by  every  event,  and  even  by  every 
iBport,  in  time  of  war,  favourable  or  unfavourable.  False  reports  are 
nqoently  raised  by  knavish  people  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Funding  System,  a  separate  account  was 
kept  of  each  loan,  and  of  the  tax  impose<l  for  payment  of  the  intercut. 
TTus  method  v*ra8  afterwards  found  inconvenient,  us  the  produce  of  some 
of  the  taxes  fell  short  of  the  expected  sum,  while  that  of  others  exceeded 
ity  end  tlie  multiplicity  of  funds  produced  confusion.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  different  funds  were  united,  and  to  each  various 
bnuiches  of  revenue  were  appropriated,  charged  with  the  payment  of 
the  annuities. 

Besides  the  funded  debt,  is  a  large  sum  duo  by  government  under  the 
neme  of  the  ttnfifndcd  debt.  It  arises  from  any  national  expense,  for 
irinch  no  provision  has  l)een  made,  O"  the  provision  has  proved  insutli- 
ciilit,  or  not  forthcoming  at  the  time  wanted.  The  fonus  of  the 
nnlonded  debt  are  various;   but  the  following;  an'^  tho  principal  branoh(>s. 

Exchequer 'hills. — These  arc  issued  from  the  Mlxchequer,  in  consc- 
eoenoe  or  acts  of  parliament,  several  of  which  are  pasAod  every  scAsion. 
The  first  were  issued  in  U>9r>,  and  bving  intended  as  a  temporary  sub- 
stitute for  money  during  the  i*eroinage  at  that  perio<l ;  some  of  them 
were  so  low  as  £10  and  f.'}.  There  are  none  issued  now  under  £l(>0, 
end  many  of  them  are  for  £.V)0,  £1000,  and  still  larger  sums.  Thoy 
beer  interest,  at  a  ccitain  rate  per  day,  for  £100;  and,  being  distri- 
bated  among  those  who  are  willing  to  advance  their  value,  they  form  a 
kind  of  circulating  medium.  After  a  curtain  time,  they  are  received  in 
payment  of  taxes,  or  other  monies  due  to  government;  and  the  int«>rest 
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due  on  them,  at  the  time,  is  allowed  in  the  payment.  The  Bank  ofUn 
engages  to  receive  them  to  a  certain  extent,  and  thereby  promotes  their 
circulation ;  and  the  daily  transaction  between  the  Bank  and  the  fix- 
chequer  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  bills  of  £1000  deposited  in  the  £x<^ 
chequer  by  the  Bank,  to  the  amount  of  the  sums  received  by  them  on 
account  of  government.  New  Exchequer- bills  are  frequently  issued  in 
discharge  of  former  ones ;  and  they  are  often  converted  into  funded  deU^ 
by  granting  capital,  in  some  of  the  stocks,  on  certain  terms,  to  sadi 
holders  as  are  willing  to  accept  them. 

Navy -bills. — These  are  issued  from  the  Navy-Oflice  to  answer  any 
purpose  in  that  branch  of  public  expenditure ;  and  they  bear  interest 
after  a  certain  date,  if  not  discharged. 

Ordnance-bills y  or  Debentures,  are  issued,  in  like  manner,  from 
the  Ordnance-Office,  for  supplying  deficiencies  in  that  branch  of  expes* 
diture.  Victualling  and  Transport  Bills  are  issued  from  the  respective 
offices  in  the  same  manner.  There  is  also  always  a  large  amount  of 
floating  debt  at  the  Navy,  Victualling,  Transport,  and  Ordnance  Offices, 
for  which  no  bills  have  been  issued. 

Besides  the  three  principal  branches  of  the  unfunded  debt,  there  ii 
always  a  number  of  demands  on  the  public  for  bills  accepted  by  tbt 
Treasury ;  army  charges,  and  micellaneous  services  of  various  kindi. 
These  are  daily  fluctuating,  and  their  amount,  at  any  particular  time, 
cannot  be  easily  ascertained. 

Our  next  object  will  be  to  exhibit  a  brief  statement  of  the  progress  of 
the  Debt,  and  its  successive  augmentations  and  diminutions  during  diffifr- 
rent  reigns  and  periods  of  war  and  peace,  and  the  total  amount  at  the 
present  time. 

Summary  of  the  Progress  of  the  Debt  from  the  Commencement  of 
the  Funding  System f  at  the  Revolution ,  to  the  5th  January ,  1830. 

Principal.  Interest 

National  Debt  at  the  Revolution  of  1 688  •  •     £     664,263     £     39,8^ 
Increase  during  the  reign  of  William  III.       15,730,439       1,271,087 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Ann  •  •  •  •        16,394,702       1,310,942 
Increase  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann       37,750,661       2,040,416 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  I. 54, 145,363       3,351 ,338 

Decrease  during  the  reign  of  George  I.  •  •         2,053,128       1 ,133,807 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George  II. 52,092,235       2,2 1 7,551 

Decrease  during  the  peace 5,1 37,6 12  253,526 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 

1739 46,954,623       1,964,025 

Increase  during  the  war 31 ,338,689       1 ,096,979 
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•»  tile  end  of  the  war,  1748 £78.293,312    £3,061,004 

the  peace 3,721,472  664,287 


■ttheoommencementof  thewar,  1755      74,571,840       2,396,717 
the  war 72,111,004       2,444,104 


■*  dw  condueioii  of  the  war,  1782*.     146,682,844      4,840,821 
MM  during  the  peace 10,739,793  364,000 


■i  the  commencement  of  the  Ameri- 

i-ww,  1776 135,943,051       4,476,821 

MM  daring  the  war 102,541,819       3,843,084 

■t  the  concluBion  of  the  American 

•,1783    238,484,870      8,319,905 

■••  during  the  peace •         4,751,261  143,569 

It  the  establiBhment  of  the  Sinking 

id,  1786 249,175,323     10,774,398 

•e  ftom  1786  to  1793 5,131,112  94,577 

It  commencement  of  the  war  of  1 793     254,306,435     10,868,975 
M  to  the  peace  of  1801     293,591,441     12,438,767 

li  the  peace  of  Amiens,   1801    ••••     547,897,876     23,307,742 
se  dnring  the  peace   81 ,569,653       3,735,883 

It  t)ie  renewal  of  the  war,  in  1 803  •  •     629,467,529     27,043,625 
■e  during  the  war 491,940,407     16,940,954 

It  the  peace  of  1815 1,121,407,936    43,984,579 

•e  during  the  peace,  to  1819    •  •  •  •      108,987,631       5,202,771 

January  5,  1819 1,230,395,567     49,187,350 

t  Debt  redeemed  by  Sinking  Fund     389,637,049     15,815,001 

inredeemed   Funded    Debt    of   the 

tod  Kingdom,  January  5,  1819-  •  -  •     840,758,518  33,372,349* 

mredeemed    Funded   Debt    of   the 

tod  Kingdom,  January  5,  1830*  •  •  •     771,251,932  28,285,900t 

unfunded    debt,     consiBting    principally  of    Exchequer-bilLi, 
ted,  January  5th,  1830,  to  £29,476,443,  the  interest  of  which, 
to  the  interest  of  the  funded  debt,  makes  the  aggregate  annual 
iqiwards  of  twenty-nine  millions  per  annum. 


■«■ 


*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  15,  Session  1819. 
t  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  p.  ISS.  Session  18$0. 
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The  dimUiution  in  the  annual  charge  of  the  deht,  duriii^^  tlie  fiftatn 
years  of  peace,  may  he  ascrlhcd,  in  a  considerable  proportioQ,  to  ^ 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  5  and  4  per  cent,  stocks,  mod  on 
Exchequer-bills )  and  to  the  falling  in  of  terminable  aanuities.  A  fuitlMr 
diminution  was  effected  in  the  session  of  1830,  by  the  conversion  of  tha 
New  Fours  into  a  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  stock.  Altogether,  the 
savings  effected  by  these  conversions  amount  to  three  miUiaos  and  a  half 
per  annum;  and  the  total  reduction  in  the  annuity,  payable  to  tW 
public  creditor,  amounts  to  four  millions  and  a  half.*  It  appears,  then, 
the  diminution  in  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt  has  not  baen  the  resoll 
of  ministerial  economy  and  retrenchment,  but  of  the  internal  state  of 
the  country — the  redundancy  of  unemployed  capitaly  which,  by  lower- 
ing the  rate  of  interest,  and  thereby  enhancing  the  price  of  the  funds, 
enabled  government  to  offer  to  the  holders  of  stock,  of  a  high  denoni- 
nation,  the  option  of  being  either  paid  off  at  par,  or  fb»  acceptance  of 
a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

A  desirable  fact  to  ascertain  is,  the  permanent  charge  entailed  on  the 
community  by  the  war  of  1793.  From  the  extensive  inquiries  of  die 
Finance  Committee  of  1828,  this  subject  may  be  eorrecUy  illustrated. 
The  annual  augmentation  of  the  permanent  charge  of  the  debt,  between 
1792  and  1816,  was  f22,744,360.t  To  this  must  be  added,  the 
charge  for  the  half-pay  and  pensions  of  the  army  and  navy  and  civil  retired 
allowances,  called  the  dead  weight,  amounting  to  £5,363,640  per 
annum.  We  must,  also,  allow  for  the  increase  in  salaries,  in  civil  and 
colonial  establishments,  which  were  a  consequence  of  hostilities.  The 
results  will  be  best  expressed  in  a  tabular  form. 


Permanent  Burthen  entailed  on  the  Country  by  the  Revolutiunan 

War,  from  1793  fp  1815. 

Interest  of  the  debt  contracted  during  the  war    £22,744,SM 

The  annual  charge  for  half-pay,  pensions,  and  superannuation  al- 
lowances, amounting,  in  1830,  to  £5,3G3,640;  but  consisting 
almost  all  of  life  annuities,  may  be  computed  equal  to  a  perma- 
nent burthen  of 2,250,000 

Exclusive  of  this  last  item,  the  expenditure  of  the  army  and  navy  is 
greatly  augmented  since  1792,  partly  from  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  possessions,  and  partly  from  the  augmented  military  force 
kept  up  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. — On  account  of  the  war, 

say 2,500,000 

Increase  of  Civil  List,  salaries,  and  pensions 2,000,000 

Other  charges  not  enumerated ,...       1,000,000 

Total £S0,494,SG0 


Such  is  the  amount  of  the  burthen  entailed  on  the  country  by  the 
last  war  of  the  Aristocracy.     Yet  the  usurpers  have  the  meanness  to 

•  Viscount  Goderich,  House  of  Lords,  May  5,  1830. 

t  Fourth  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Public  Income  and  Expenditure,  p.  20. 
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refoM  £250,000  a  year  for  the  purpoees  of  emi^rration.  They  have  even 
the  baseness  to  complain  of  the  amount  of  poor-ratei« ;  thoy  gjumble  to 
pay  a  few  millions  per  annum  for  the  relief  of  the  a^red,  the  infirm,  and 
destitute,  while  they  hare  wantonly  burthened  the  community  with  a 
perpetual  incnmbrance  of  upwards  of  thirty  millions  per  annum  in 
vmr  and  devastation.  Although  they  have  thus  mortgaged  for  ever 
BatBonal  resources,  happineM,  and  enjoymcntA,  they  aggravate  the 
Cllamities  they  have  created,  by  clinging  with  the  granp  of  death  to 
UMN1UOU8  salaries,  sinecures,  and  unmerited  penHionn.  Can  any  one 
wlie  has  a  head  to  think,  or  heart  to  feel,  supprcHs  indignation  in  con- 
templating this  unexampled  record  of  infatuation,  injustice,  and  op- 
praMROo? 


PLANS    FOR    THE    REDEMPTION    OP    THE    DEBT. 

Having  given  a  general  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  Funds,  and 
of  the  progress  and  present  amount  of  the  Debt,  our  next  object  will  Ih; 
shortly  to  notice  the  enipyrical  projects  set  on  foot  and  cuuntunancv^l  by 
the  Aristocracy,  for  its  redemption. 

Although  the  Sinking  Fund,  cstabliKliod  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  was  founded  on  as  gross  a  fallacy  an  <vcr  (U'ludi'd  a  nation,  yet, 
if  we  examine  the  subject  attentively,  wv  hhall  find  that  ministers  had 
siBiilar  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  dtlusion  that  tlicy  had  in  adhering 
te  any  other  branch  of  expenditure.  First,  the  kee]>ing  up  of  a  Sinking 
Fbnd  was  a  pretext  for  kee];)ing  up  taxation.  Secondly,  tlu*  nmiiage- 
nent  of  the  fund  was  a  ];)retext  for  keeping  up  a  certain  amount  of 
patronage,  fees,  and  emoluments.  Listly,  the  Sinking  Fund  left  a 
surplus  sum  at  the  disposal  of  ministers,  ready  to  be  applied  to  any 
casoal  object  they  might  think  expedient.  Tliey  might  employ  it  to 
•oheidize  foreigrn  despots,  to  enter  on  new  wars,  or  to  supply  deficiencies 
m  the  civil  list,  or  any  other  department  of  expenditure.  Tliat  the 
Boney  was  votod  for  other  jmrposes  formed  no  security  that  it  would 
noi  be  so  applied ;  experience  having  shewn  that  ministers  never  hesi- 
tated to  encroach  on  the  Sinking  Fund  when  it  suite<l  their  necessities. 

These,  we  apprehend,  fomu>d  some  of  the  reasons  for  maintaining 
the  Sinking  Fund,  long  after  its  fallacy  had  lieen  demonstrated.  Some 
rehictance,  too,  was  no  doubt  felt  to  almndon  a  scheme  of  finance 
which  had  been  paneg}'rize<l  by  many  distinguished  individuals;  and,  in 
iieiet,  the  history'  of  the  Sinking  Fuml  is  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
gollibility  of  our  **  great  men,"  thai  can  any  where  lie  found;  and  it 
m  chiefly  for  the  purpose*  of  illustrating  the  su|>4>rlative  abilities  of  here- 
ditary legrislators,  that  we  are  induced  to  devote  any  space  to  the  expo- 
sition of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Pitt  s  plan  of  a  Sinking  Fund  was,  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the 
snrpliis  revenue,  to  accumulate  by  cofnpound  intercsty  and,  after  the 
expiration  of  a  certain  period,  to  apply  the  aggregate  amount  of  interest 
and  principal  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.     To  hliow  the  fallacy  of  this 
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■cheme,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  explanations  on  the  nature 
of  interest. 

Interest  is  of  two  kinds,  either  simple  or  compound ;  simple  interest 
is  that  which  is  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  principal  only;  compoond 
interest,  called  also  interest  on  interest,  is  that  which  is  allowed  for  the 
use  of  both  principal  and  interest  taken  together.  If  money  be  lent  at 
simple  interest,  suppose  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  will  douUe  itself  In 
twenty  years ;  that  is,  if  the  interest  he  forbom  that  time,  it  will  equal 
the  principal.  If  money  be  laid  out  at  compound  interest,  on  the  same 
terms,  it  will  double  itself  in  little  more  than  fourteen  years;  so  thai 
the  different  rate  at  which  money  increases  by  simple  and  compoond 
interest  is  very  considerable.  To  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  we  wfll 
suppose  £100  lent  at  five  per  cent,  compound  interest,  for  one  hnndred 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  fourteen  years  (omitting  the  frac- 
tion of  a  year)  it  would  amount  to  £200  ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
fourteen  years  to  £400 ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  fourteen  years  to 
£800 ;  and  so  on,  doubling  itself  at  the  expiration  of  every  fonrteen 
years,  till,  at  the  expiration  of  the  one  hundred  years,  it  would  havs 
increased  to  the  sum  of  £14,112;  while,  had  the  same  money  been  pot 
out  at  simple  interest,  it  would  have  amounted  only  to  £600 ;  £500 
being  the  interest  of  £100  for  one  hundred  years,  at  five  percent,  per 
annum. 

Now,  it  b  on  this  power  of  money  to  accumulate,  at  compound 
interest,  that  the  Sinking  Fund  was  establbhed.  Dr.  Price,  an  expert 
arithmetician,  calculated  that  a  penny,  or  a  farthing,  we  forget  wfaidi, 
laid  out  at  compound  interest,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  would,  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  have  accumulated  to  several  globes  of  gold,  each  globe 
as  large  as  the  earth.  This  was  really  prodigious ;  and  the  Doctor 
was  so  pleased  with  the  result,  that  he  thence  conceived  the  idea  of 
redeeming  the  national  debt.  He  thought,  that  if  a  sum  of  money,  no 
matter  how  small,  could  only  be  once  laid  out  at  compound  intere«t,  it 
would,  in  a  century  or  so,  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  debt  itself, 
and,  by  means  of  which,  the  debt  might  be  discharged.  All  the  Doctor 
wanted  was  time;  money  he  did  not  want,  except  a  flEuthing  or  a 
penny  to  begin  with.  Nothing  could  be  more  alluring ;  to  pay  off  the 
debt  by  so  small  a  sum  as  one  penny,  seemed,  next  to  a  sponge,  the 
cheapest  way  imaginable. 

Doctor  Price  communicated  his  scheme  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  appears  to 
have  been  as  much  captivated  as  the  Doctor  with  the  discovery.  This  was 
in  1786;  a  time  favourable  for  the  experiment,  the  country  being  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  commerce  and  agriculture  just  recovering  fitnn 
the  depression  of  the  American  contest,  and,  what  was  more,  there  was 
a  surplus  revenue  of  a  million  to  begin  with.  This  milhon,  it  was  re- 
solved, should  be  set  apart  to  *'  fructify"  by  the  miraculous  powers  of 
compound  interest,  agreeably  to  Dr.  Price's  calculations.  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  sacred  deposit,  which,  on 
no  pretext,  was  to  be  violated :  and  thus  did  the  Sinking  Fund,  which, 
like  little  David,  was  to  bring  down  the  Groliah  of  the  debt,  commeBes. 
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An  at  once,  luiweTer,  the  people  were  seized  with  a  strange  panic, 
from  entertaining  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  that  the  debt  would 
never  be  paid,  they  began  to  fear  it  would  be  paid  too  soon ;  the  globes 
of  gold  had  so  bewildered  the  public  mind,  that  it  was  apprehended,  from 
the  sadden  payment  of  the  debt,  the  country  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  money  and  unemployed  capital.  To  avert  so  dire  a  calamity,  Mr. 
Pitt  annoanced  his  intention  to  pay  off  £4,000,000,  annually,  and  no 
more.  Here  the  subject  rested  for  some  years,  and  we  must  beg  leave 
to  rest  also.  Having  stated  fairly  the  principle  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
wit  must  now  expose  its  fallacy  as  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the 
dabt.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Dr.  Price  to  observe  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  in  his  principle,  that  the  effect  of  compound  interest 
was  correctly  ts  he  had  calculated,  and  that  he  was  only  wrong,  like 
many  other  well-meaning  theorists,  in  his  application  of  them. 

The  first  objection  to  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Price  was  the  length  of  time 
that  must  elapse  before  it  attained  its  object.  Any  plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  founded  on  an  adherence  to  a  particular  system  of 
finance,  the  continuance  of  a  certain  amount  of  taxation,  or  the  duration 
of  peace,  was  hardly  likely  to  be  realized  in  practice.  These  were  all 
liable  to  change ;  yet  a  permanency  in  them  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  original  plan  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  sum  set  apart  was  on  no 
pretext  to  be  violated  ;  war  might  arise  demanding  additional  sacrifices, 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  support  taxation  might  decrease,  or  there 
might  arise  new  chancellors  of  the  exchequer  with  new  schemes  of 
finance,  yet  none  of  these  were  to  interfere  with  the  fund.  That  a 
plan  depending  on  such  contingencies  should  be  realized  appears 
hig^hly  improbable. 

Waving,  however,  the  objection  as  to  timey  we  will  suppose  the  plan 
in  actual  operation ;  we  will  suppose  a  million  set  apart  to  accumulate 
by  compound  interest,  till  it  equal  in  amount  the  debt  it  is  intended  to 
liquidate.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  debt  be  very  large,  the  Sinking 
Fund  must  be  very  large  also ;  but,  supposing  the  debt  amounts  to  800 
millions,  one  cannot  conceive  how  any  Sinking  Fund,  long  before  it 
equals  in  amount  the  debt  it  is  intended  to  discharge,  can  be  employed, 
or  in  whose  hands  it  can  be  invested.  Suppose  the  fund  amounts  only 
to  200  millions,  how  can  any  government  employ  such  a  sum  ?  To 
whom  are  they  to  lend  it  ?  If  they  lend  it  to  individuals  they  will  want 
security,  not  only  for  the  interest  but  the  principal.  But  the  only 
adequate  security  would  be  land ;  commercial  security  would  hardly  be 
satisfactory ;  and,  it  is  obvious,  if  landed  security  alone  be  accepted,  the 
advance  of  200  millions  would  make  government  the  mortgagees  of  nearly 
all  the  land  in  the  kingdom.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  chimerical,  and, 
consequently,  any  Sinking  Fund  founded  upon  it  must  be  chimerical  also. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  debt  in  this  way,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
another  far  more  economical  and  equally  efficacious.  Suppose  the 
money  forming  the  fund  had  not  been  raised  in  taxes,  but  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  to  be  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures ;  then 
suppose,  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  a  sum  is  levied  in  taxes 
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equal  in  asKmnt  to  what  the  Fund  would  have  attained ;  it  b  obvious, 
on  this  suppoeition,  the  debt  would  be  equally  reduced ;  but,  in  diis 
case,  there  would  be  no  Sinking  Fund, — no  commissioners, — ^no  draw- 
ing money  in  shape  of  taxes,  and  returning  it  again  in  shape  of  loan  ^— 
in  a  word,  there  would  be  no  delusion. 

Though  the  principle  here  illustrated  is  that  on  which  the  Sinking 
Fund  was  founded,  it  is  not  that  according  to  which  it  has  been  can- 
ducted.  The  money  forming  the  fund  has  never,  in  fact,  been  lent  Sa 
individuals,  but  employed  in  the  purchase  of  stock  at  the  market-price. 
The  interest  of  stock  so  purchased  has  been  added  to  the  fund,  and  tiM 
total  employed  in  the  purchase  of  more  stock ;  so  that,  by  continually 
adding  the  interest  of  the  debt  I'edeemed  to  the  principal  of  the  fund, 
the  effect  has  been  the  same  as  money  accumuiatiog  at  compound  inta* 
rest.  If  we  compare-  this  mode  of  employing  a  Sinking  Fund  with  the 
former,  we  shall  find  that,  if  the  first  was  chimerical,  the  second  was 
useless,  serving  no  object  further  than  entailing  an  unnecessary  expense 
on  the  public  for  management. 

Suppose  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  a  surplus  rerenue  of  one 
million  in  the  Exchequer ;  then,  agreeably  to  the  system  pursued  by 
our  statesmen  for  many  years,  this  million  is  paid  to  commisaioneFS, 
who  employ  it  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  the  stock  so  purchased  and 
interest  forming  together  the  Sinking  Fund.  But,  instead  of  the  million 
being  vested  in  commissioners,  suppose  it  is  employed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  purchase  of  stock,  where,  may  be  asked, 
would  be  the  difference  ?  In  both  cases  the  same  amount  of  debt  is 
redeemed,  and  the  interest  of  the  redeemed  debt,  being  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  more  stock,  accumulates  in  a  compound  i*atio. 

It  is  in  the  latter  way  the  Americans  manage  the  reduction  of  their 
debt.  When  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  after  defraying  the 
charges  of  government,  it  is  applied  directly  to  pay  off  such  portions  of 
the  debt  as  hare  been  advertised  to  be  paid  off,  and  on  which  the 
interest  afterwards  ceases  to  be  paid.  Indeed,  the  principle  is  so  plam 
that  it  is  astonishing  how  it  can  ever  have  been  misapprehended,  it  is 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  that,  if  a  sum  of  money  be  owing,  on 
which  interest  is  payable,  the  gain  is  equal,  whether  we  pay  a  part  of 
our  debt,  or  lend,  to  a  third  person,  a  sum  of  equal  amount.  Govern- 
ment, however,  acted  as  if  there  were  some  eubstantive  difference  io 
the  two  cases,  and  they  were  supported  for  years  in  the  egregioaa 
blimder  by  the  '*  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation." 

We  have  not  yet  conducted  the  reader  to  the  chief  absurdity  in  tha 
Sinking  Fund.  We  have  been  all  along  supposing  an  actual  surpha 
revenue  f  and  considering  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  employing 
this  surplus ;  but  the  fact  is,  there  never  was  any  such  surplus,  except 
during  the  first  few  years  after  the  establbhment  of  the  fund.  Every 
year  government  incurred  debt,  and  this  debt  it  attempted  to  pay  1^ 
borrowed  money;  that  is,  it  borrowed  money  of  A  to  pay  B,  and  in  thai 
consists  the  grand  bubble  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  whicb  we  will  now 
endeavour  to  expose. 
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The  late  ProfeMor  Httmilton,  the  first  writer  who  oxpcMwd  Uie  delusion 
of  tlie  Siaking  Fuiul,  so  ilb  to  attract  general  attentinii,  lays  down  the 
following  pmiciple  of  iiiiuicc  :■ — ''  The  excess  of  revenue  above  expen- 
diture is  the  only  real  Stoking  Fund  by  which  the  puUic  deht  can  be 
iltst'harged.  The  increase  of  the  revenue  or  the  diminution  of  expense 
is  the  only  means  by  which  this  Sinking  Funil  can  be  enlarged,  and 
its  oparatkiDs  rendered  more  effectual ;  and  all  Hcliemes  for  discharging 
the  National  Debt  by  sinking  funds,  operatiog  by  compound  interest, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  unless  so  far  as  tliey  are  founded  on  this  prin- 
ciple, ai'e  illusory."- — Inquiry  into  the  Rite  and  Progress  of  the 
National  Debt,  p.  44. 

This  proposition  is  wholly  incontrovertlbie,  and  1>as  been,  in  part, 
riready  established.  The  same  principles  regulate  the  discharge  of  the 
debt  of  nn  individual  and  of  a  nation.  Soppose  an  individual  hag  con- 
tracted a  certain  extent  of  debt,  and,  afterwards,  attains  to  circumstances 
which  enable  him  to  discharge  it.  If  do  unfair  measures  aro  practised 
against  him  by  his  creditors,  and,  if  he  pay  the  interest  regularly,  the 
sum  which  ho  must  pay  altogether,  before  he  be  clear  of  debt  is  the 
amonnt  of  money  he  borrowed,  and  the  simple  interest  of  the  same 
from  tiie  time  of  its  being  borrowed  to  the  time  of  re-payment.  Suppose 
ke  borrows  £10,000,  and  that  for  ten  years  he  pays  the  interest,  but 
■0  part  of  the  principal.  If  the  rate  of  interest  be  5  per  cent,  he  pays 
£500  annually  for  interest,  or  £5000  altogether ;  aitd  if,  by  a  sudden 
•equisition  of  wealth,  he  is  able  to  discharfs^e  the  debt  at  the  end  of 
1  years,  be  pays  exactly  £15,000  altogclher.  But  suppose,  by  an 
idioia.tion  in  his  circumstances,  he  is  enabled  to  pay  £1000  annually 
'  principal  and  interest.  The  first  year  be  pays  £500  for  interest, 
and  £500  towards  the  discharge  of  the  principal:  the  remaining  debt  is 
£9500,  and  the  interest  of  this  being  £475,  if  he  can  pay  £1000  next 
year  he  discharges  £525  of  the  principal,  leaving  a  debt  of  £8975. 
If  he  continue  to  act  in  this  mannex,  applying  each  year  £1000  to  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest,  the  whole  debt  will  be  discharged  in 
lAwt  fourteen  years  and  a  quarter. 

•  Instead  of  conducting  the  busitiess  in  this  way,  he  may  pay  only  the 
:  £500  of  interest  to  his  creditors,  and  lend  out  the  other  £500  at  interest, 
■■d  lend  again  £500  more  at  the  end  of  the  next  year,  and  so  on, 
■ECumulating  the  sums  lent,  by  compound  interest,  till  they  amount  to 
JEIO.OOO,  and  then  discharge  his  whole  debt  at  once.  It  will  require 
'•Otactly  the  same  time,  of  fourteen  years  and  a  quarter,  to  accomplish 
ttis.  If  he  transact  the  business  himself,  the  second  way  will  be 
attended  with  more  trouble,  but  the  result  will  be  the  same.  If  he 
Miploy  an  agent  to  transact  the  loans,  ho  will  bo  a  loser  by  following 
'the  last-mentioned  method  to  the  extent  of  the  fees  paid  Ibr  agency. 

Substitute  millions  or  ten  millions   for  thousands,    and  the  above 
nwoning  is  equally  applicable  to  the  debt  of  a  nation.     If  tlie  debt 
mei  discharged,  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  surplus  revenue;  and,  if 
fctuinees  be  transacted,  as  private  affairs  are,  the  time  required  for 
discharge  of  a  public  debt  will  be  the  same  as  the  time  required  for  the 
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dischar^  of  a  private  one,  whea  the  proportion  of  surplus  rerenne  is 
the  same  ;  and  this  holds  whether  the  eurplua  be  paid  annually,  in  dis- 
charge of  part  of  the  debt,  or  accumulated  in  a  Sinking  Fund  in  the 
hands  of  commiasioners  appointed  for  that  purpose  :  the  oidy  difference 
is  that,  in  the  latter  method,  an  additional  expense  is  incurred  equal  in 
anuiunt  to  the  fees  and  salaries  of  the  commissioners,  which  would  have 
been  saved  had  the  surplus  been  applied  diiectly  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
Debt. 

Hitherto  we  have  supposed  a  8uq)lu3  revenue;  hut  suppose  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  individual  exceeds  his  income  £500  annually,  and  the 
deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  hy  borrowing.  The  first  year  he  incurs  a 
debt  of  £500 ;  the  second  year,  £500  more,  which,  with  the  interaM 
of  the  first  £500.  makes  his  debt  £1025;  and  the  third  year,  £1551:5; 
and  so  on,  till,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  and  a  quarter,  the  Utal 
amount  of  debt  and  interest  is  £10,000. 

Suppose,  instead  of  borrowing  £500,  the  individual  is  pervuvled.  by 
some  calculator,  to  borrow  a  lai^er  sum,  with  a  view  of  establishing  t 
Sinking  Fund.  Suppose  he  borrow,  annually,  £600  of  A,  £300  to 
satisfy  his  necessities,  and  £100  to  lend  to  B  for  a  Sinking  Fund,  tu 
accumulate  by  compound  interest.  If  he  continue  this  plan  for  fourleeo 
years,  he  will,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  owe  A  £12,000,  and  B  owe 
him  £'2000.  But  where  would  be  his  advantage  ?  If  he  has  a  Sinking 
Fund  of  £2000,  his  debt  is  £12,000,  being  £2000  more,  on  account 
of  the  additional  £100  borrowed  to  establish  the  Sinking  Fund.  On 
this  plan,  it  is  obvinus  the  borrower  would  not,  in  the  least,  '^t&rd  the 
embarrassment  of  his  affairs,  for,  however  much  his  Sinking'  Fnod 
might  increase,  his  debt  would  augment  in  as  groat  a  proportion:  what- 
ever he  had  owing  from  B,  he  would  owe  in  addition  to  A. 

Suppose  the  borrower  paid  for  the  management  of  liis  fund,  he  would 
incur  a  positive  loss  equal  to  the  amount  of  B's  charge  for  management. 

On  this  extremely  absurd  principle  the  Debt,  for  nearly  faalf  a 
century,  was  conducted.  Every  year  a  sum  was  borrowed,  not  only  to 
meet  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  but  to  support  the  delusion  of  a 
Sinking  Fund.  If  the  exigencies  of  government  demanded  a  loau  of 
twenty  millions,  a  loan  of  twenty-one  millions  was  obtained,  so  that 
one  million  might  bo  set  apart  for  the  Fund.  From  what  haa  been 
said,  it  is  clear  such  a  system  was  either  futile  or  pernicious.  If  the 
Fund  cost  nothing  for  management  it  was  merely  nugatory ;  if  it  cost 
something,  it  was  a  positive  loss  to  the  community  lo  the  amount  of 
that  cost. 

The  expense  of  management  was  by  no  means  the  extent  of  the  eril; 
it  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  augmentation  of  the  Debt.  So  great 
was  the  delusion  tlint  no  one  felt  any  concern  about  the  increase  of  the 
Debt;  whatever  might  be  the  amount,  it  was  conceived  the  Fund  would 
be  adequate  to  its  redemption.  Hence  public  credit  became  as  unli- 
nutcd  as  public  credulity.  Men,  in  other  respects  enlightened,  were 
deceived,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  cite,  from  the  speeches  of  distin- 
guished living  statesmen,  the  most  extnvagant  encomiums  of  this  greM 


fiaanciftl  error.  But  the  But^ect  has  ceeseA  to  be  of  intenae  ii 
IB  chiefly  valuable  as  an  additional  testimony  of  theae  epidemic  abcrra- 
tioDH  to  which  htiDinn  nature,  in  all  agea,  has  been  expoeed.  Even 
Lord  Grenville  haa  lived  to  discover  and  acknowledge  he  was  deceived 
by  the  Sinking  Fund ;  and  this  appears  not  the  only  error  of  the  Pitt 
'Bystem,  of  which  his  lordehtp  appears  likely  to  surrive  the  refutation. 
But  the  worat  part  of  the  business  still  reniaina  unnoticed ;  the  public 
laa  not  only  incurred  a  great  loss  from  the  charge  of  managing  the 
Binking  Fund,  but  also  from  the  additional  eunia  borrowed  for  its 
'^'•laintenance. 

In  every  loan  the  contractors  have  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
J  public,  and  the  greater  the  loan  the  greater  their  gain,  and  conse- 
,, gently  the  public  loss.  Froia  1793,  the  Sinking  Fund  was  supported 
i<ky  borrowed  money;  besides  the  loan  for  the  public  service,  an  addi- 
tional sum  was  raised  for  the  Fund.  Had  there  been  no  such  Fund, 
▼tile  annual  loans  would  have  been  less  by  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid 
*'ta  the  commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the  Debt.     The  question 

•  'tiien  is,  supposing  the  sum  borrowed  for  the  Fund,  aince  179^,  be  260 
''millions,  how  much  has  the  public  lost  by  the  operation? 

•  Professor  Hamilton  answered  this  question.  He  ascertained  the  total 
'•kMs  to  the  public,  by  annually  borrowing  additional  loans  to  support  the 
'.'delusion  of  the  Fund,  at  thirty  millions.  The  interest  of  thirty 
rimilliona,  at  fire  per  cent,  per  annum  is  a  million  and  a  half.  A  million 
MWtd  a  half  then  is  the  gain  of  the  loan-contractors,  and  the  annual  loss 
^«ntailed  on  the  country  by  the  farce  of  a  Sinking  Fund. 

^•■  A  question  may  be  hero  asked — If  we  had  had  no  Sinking  Fund,  in 
'  at  way  were  we  to  look  forward  to  the  redemption  of  the  Debt.  Our 
nion  is  that,  In  case  of  a  surplus  revenue,  it  ought  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock  at  the  market  price,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Debt  cancelled  equtii  to  the  amount  of  stock  purchased.  But  wc 
are   not  much   in   favour  of  government  having  a  surplus  revenue  to 

t>  ^dispoee  of,  but  think  it  better  that  taxes  should  be  remitted  to  the  amount 
fi  of  the  surplus ;  or,  in  case  the  times  are  favourable  to  an  effort  for  the 
fil»duction  of  the  Debt,  that  it  should  be  made  by  a  direct  assessment  on 
I 'the  community  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  advocates  of  a  surplus 
revenue  think  it  tends  to  support  public  credit ;  but  the  surest  mode  of 
supporting  public  credit  is  to  contribute,  in  all  possible  ways,  to  promote 
pnblic  prosperity.  Public  credit  obviously  depends  on  the  abundance  of 
public  wealth;  in  other  words,  on  the  ability  of  the  community  to 
nupport  the  burthens  necessary  to  pay  the  interest,  or  ultimately  the 
I  )  principal  of  the  debt ;  and  this  ability  is  augmented,  not  by  taking  money 
hfiom  the  people,  but  by  leaving  it  in  tlieir  pockets  :  it  is  not  by  tying 
»-!np  capital,  in  a  sort  of  mortmain,  in  the  hands  of  government  commis- 
T  Bionors  that  national  wealth  is  amassed,  but  by  leaving  it  to  lie  em- 
k-^oyed  in   the  extension  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture. 

•  ■Every  shilling  levied 
*■  impoverishing  the 
P*ereditor. 


es  takes   from  productive   capital,   thereby 
and  lessening  the  security  of  the  publi 
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In  short,  we  tnist  the  people  have  leomt  wiwlom  by  eicperieuoe,  and 
lliey  Bee  ihe  poiicy  of  keeping  every  adminietrnlion  in  a  kind  of  ilrnir 
waistcoai,  neither  BuiJ'ering  them  to  have  a  surplus  revenac.  norvurplun 
military  force,  nor  Enrplus  power  of  any  kind,  beyond  the  nirrpot 
exigencie*  of  Ihe  state,  at  their  diiiposa].  Without  this  preciuition.  the 
country  is  sore  to  be  drawn  into  some  wnnton  and  proflignte  cmsarfe. 
All  governments  are  prone  to  war,  because  it  augmeratB  patronage  and 
emolument,  and  ^Hti£eB  pride,  insolence,  and  nmhition.  If  wo  have 
not  been  involved  in  hostilities  ere  tliis,  it  has  been  more  owing  to  the 
protecting  iE^is  of  our  pecuniary  embnrrassnients  than  the  absenoe  of 
inclination  in  our  rulers.  Can  it  be  supposed  we  should  not  have  been 
embroiled  about  Portugal,  Tnrkey,  Frattce,  or  Belgium  had  not  the 
Exchequer  been  empty?  A  surplus  revenue,  however,  under  th(^  pretext 
of  a  Sinking'  Fund,  at  all  times  supplies  the  neediiil,  and  it  is  essy  to 
foresee,  from  past  exporienoe,  were  such  a  fund  tolerated,  it  would  be 
dissipated  in  domtstii:  profusion  or  forei^  aggression.  As  to  r«nlty 
applying  the  fund  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  it  is  mere  delusion: 
tlie  aristocracy,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  ejitcnliitions  of  many  of 
them  about  preserving,  inviolate,  public  faith,  have^cot  a  more  efficient 
receipt  for  reducing  the  D^t  than  payiug'  it  off,  ns  soon  ag  the  neMS- 
sitica  of  their  unprincipled  system  demand  the  application. 

DEAD-WEinilT    AUNUITV    PIIOJECT. 

We  are  induced  shoitly  to  notice  this  project,  hecnuso  it  is  the  moM 
recent,  and,  wo  believe,  die  lust  attempt  which  will  ever  be  mode  to  play 
[ricks  of  legerdemain  in  matters  of  finance. 

In  the  year  IS'22  a  plan  was  adopted  fur  relieving  the  country,  in 
some  degree,  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  tl>e  dead  weight,  by  ex- 
tending the  payment  of  it  over  a  longer  scries  of  years  than  the  aatiml 
duration  of  th«  lives  of  the  individuals  holding  half-pay,  penaiona,  and 
allowancea,  under  this  denomination,  would  extend  la.  For  this  paipose 
an  annuity  of  £3,800,000  was  appropriated,  out  of  tlio  exinting  rere- 
nue,  for  45  years,  and  vested  in  trustees  for  the  discharge  of  the  then 
payments,  which,  for  that  year,  were  estimated  at  £4,900,000,  subject 
to  yearly  diminution  by  the  death  of  annuitants.  It  was  computed, 
that,  according  to  the  ordinary  duration  of  human  life,  these  annukiM 
fur  the  lives  of  tiie  then  holders  would  he  e(]ual  to  the  annuity  of 
£■2.800,000  for  forty-fite  years.  Tlio  trustees  were,  therefore, 'em- 
powered to  sell,  from  time  to  time,  such  portions  of  this  animity  as 
would  provide  the  funds  required  for  the  payment  of  the  dead  we«|i;fai, 
according  to  a  computation  made  of  the  amount  which  would,  probably, 
be  due  in  each  year.  The  act  by  which  this  arrangement  was  sanctioned 
took  effect  from  the  lOtb  of  October,  1822. 

The  truBt*es  tailed  in  their  first  negotiation,  which  was  entered  into 
with  some  public  companies,  and  ultimately  made  an  engagement  with 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  supplying  the  funds  required  for  eix  yew, 
by  the  transfer  to  that  corporation  of  aa  annuity  of  £585,740,  pKtt  of 
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the  above  £'2,800,000.  The  tenns  of  the  sale  w«re  Mttled  b^  ftctuanm 
on  either  side,  nccording  lo  the  current  value  of  the  public  stocks.  The 
aum  which  the  Bank  niulenook  U>  praviile  in  the  periud  specifiei]  vna 
£13,089,410,  the  last  pajraem  upon  nbich  was  made  in  Jnlj,  18-28. 

Now,  tu  the  measure  of  nuaing  mooej  by  the  rale  of  a  teuipotary 
mnnuitjr  there  is  no  objection,  when  pnctised  by  the  Eta(«,  no  more 
tfaan  t^  an  iodividun) :  it  may  be  resorted  to.  in  onler  to  meet  an  extra- 
Bvdinarr  charge ;  and  to  diffuse  the  char^  at  a  diminished  rate,  for  each 
year,  over  a  lon^r  space  of  time.  But  the  frwners  of  the  dead  weight 
expedient,  sought  by  the  means  of  it  to  create  aa  addition,  to  the 
income  of  the  stale,  whereby  a  Sinking  Fand  of  ire  millioas  might 
ka  provided,  notn-ithstandinE;  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  taxes  then 
•xiiting.  It  waa  in  this  the  delusion  consisted.  The  money  for  the 
■eduction  of  debt  was  certainly  forthcoming,  by  the  sale  of  the  annuity. 
Rod,  therefore,  positively  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the 
■tarket ;  but  tlio  sale  of  the  annuity  was  ilaelf  a  creation  of  debt,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  not  correct  to  call  that  a  Sinking  Fund  which  only 
Jtrred  to  extinguisb,  in  one  shape,  a  debt  which  it  established  in  aitotber. 
Such  an  intricate  contrivance  was  ei'idently  a  revival,  in  a  new  shape, 
nf  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  namely,  an  attempt  to 
fntinguish  debt  by  borrowed  moneif,  and,  like  that  (hmous  ju^le,  it 
entailed  an  unprofitable  charge  on  the  country  for  management.  As 
tlie  objectionable  part  of  the  project  hie  been  abandoned,  under  the 
jecommendation  of  Sb:  Henry  Pamell's  Finance  Committee,  it  is  not 
accessary  further  to  expose  ita  fallacy.  Wo  may,  also,  congratulate 
wax  readers  on  the  virtual  relinquishment  of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  since, 
Tiy  the  10th  Geo.  IV.  c.  27,  which  came  into  operation  July  the  5th, 
18'29,  it  ia  provided  that  the  sum,  in  future,  applicable  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt,  aball  bo  merely  wbat  happens  to  bo  the  actual  annual  sur- 
plus revenue  abova  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  actual 
eorplua  revenue,  for  reasons  assigned  in  the  last  section,  will,  we  trust, 
be  k^t  at  a  minimum. 

With  this  remark  we  shall  conclude  our  e.Kpoaition  of  the  origin  and 
downlall  of  the  great  Sinking  Fund  bubble,  whicli  served  to  amuse  and 
delude  the  country  for  nearly  half  a  century.  If  we  revert  to  the  history 
of  the  Oligarchy,  we  shall  God  that  their  system  has  been  carried  on,  for 
nany  years,  by  a  series  of  moral,  political,  and  financial  bubbles.  The 
French  war  was  nil  a  bubble.  It  commenced  under  the  pretext  of 
protecting  properly  and  averting  ioiidelity  and  immorality.  These, 
honever,  were  mere  bubbles ;  the  real  objecCs  being  to  prevent  reform 
in  the  representation,  the  administrotiun  of  justice,  and  the  tithe 
opprcMion.  Abuses  in  all  these  were  endangered  by  the  principles  of  the 
nrohitioo;  but  then,  government  could  hardly  go  to  war  on  the  bare- 
ikced  pretext  of  supporting  them,  so  they  went  to  war  on  the  pretext 
ef  BQpporttng  religion  and  social  order.  New  circumstances  require 
new  delusions.  The  country  is  now  at  peace ;  but  we  shall  be  marvel- 
lously Bdrprised,  if  some  new  bubble  is  not  bloivn  to  justify  interference 
With  regenerated  France  and  Belgium, 
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NEW    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    LIQUIDATING    THE    DEBT. 

All  idea  of  liquidating  the  debt,  by  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund, 
being  abandoned,  it  may  be  concluded,  this  great  national  incumbrance 
is  destined  to  be  a  perpetual  burthen  entailed  on  succeeding  generations. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  holds  out  a  discouraging  prospect  for  the 
future.  Let  us,  however,  inquire  if  it  be  not  possible  to  imagine  a 
course  of  public  a£Fiurs  which  would  tend  to  the  just  and  natural  extia* 
guishment  of  the  debt ;  or,  secondly,  let  us  inquire  if  such  changes  iB 
the  monetary  system  of  Europe  may  not  supervene,  as  would  oonstitnte 
an  equitable  claim  for  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  annuity  payablt 
to  the  public  creditor.  Although  there  are  few  questions  in  publie 
economy  that  have  excited  more  intense  inquiry  than  the  progress  and 
final  issue  of  our  funding  system,  still,  we  think,  there  are  one  or  two 
views  of  the  subject  which  have  been  overlooked  by  political  writen, 
and  which  we  shall  beg  leave  briefly  to  submit  to  our  reader's  consi- 
deration. 

Lord  Groderich  justly  remarked,  last  session,  that  it  is  not  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  capital  of  the  debt,  but  the  amount  of  the  dividends  whidi 
form  a  question  of  interest.*  A  public  creditor  is  not,  like  a  private 
creditor,  entitled  to  demand  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest ;  all 
to  which  he  has  a  compulsory  claim  is  the  regular  payment  of  hif 
dividend.  A  greater  amount  of  capital  is  only  important  to  the  public, 
inasmuch  as  it  imposes  a  heavier  burthen  in  the  charges  of  management 
payable  to  the  Bank  of  England.  The  vital  consideration  is  the 
amount  of  the  perpetual  annuity  entailed  on  the  country :  whatever  tends 
to  lessen  this  charge  relieves  the  public  ;  and  let  us  see  what  system  of 
policy  would  most  effectually  promote  so  desirable  a  consummation. 

The  interest  of  money  has  been  gradually  falling  for  centuries ;  and, 
from  the  augmentation  of  capital,  it  is  nbt  possible  to  assign  the  mini- 
mum ; — it  may  be  depressed  to  one,  or  even  a  half  per  cent. ;  or  money 
may  become  so  redundant,  that,  instead  of  the  payment  of  interest  fbr 
the  use,  a  premium  may  be  given  merely  for  its  safe  custody.  How 
far  this  reduction  may  be  still  carried  depends  entirely  on  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  Let  us  suppose  our  rulers  have  resolved,  all  at  once,  to 
carry  on  the  government  on  principles  of  justice  and  wisdom,  without  re- 
gard to  the  partial  interests  of  the  Church,  the  Aristocracy,  or  any  other 
section  of  society ;  let  us  suppose  they  are  resolved  to  give  full  scope 
for  the  augmentation  of  national  wealth,  by  the  abolition  of  commercial 
and  chartered  monopolies — by  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  of 
all  such  taxes  and  restrictions  as  impede  the  development  of  industry : 
let  us  suppose  that  government  is  resolved  to  make  all  reasonable  con- 
cessions for  the  attainment  of  internal  quiet  and  contentment,  by  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise — the  improvement  of  the  judicial 
administration— the  abolition  of  partial  and  oppressive  laws  •  the  rednc- 
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lion  of  exorbitant  Balarifflp,  the  extinction  of  sinecures,  'the  rescinding 
of  unmerited  pensions,  and  the  relinquishing  nf  unprufitiible  nnd  useless 
colouies:  let  us  further  suppose  that  government  is  resolved  to  pursue 
m  system  of  impartial  justice  towards  Ireland,  remove  all  pretext  for 
popultir  agitation,  and  cultivate,  ta  the  utmost  advantage,  her  vaet  re- 
sources :  Instlv.  let  us  suppose  that  government  is  so  ivholly  intent  on 
promoting  the  general  welfare,  that  they  are  resolved  to  remove  all 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  discussion,  and  allow  the  utmost  latitude, 
without  regard  to  considerations  personal  to  themselves,  for  the  tree 
investigation  of  every  question  in  the  least  relevant  to  the  public-  hnppi- 
ness ;  espeainlly  of  Buch  questions  aa  elucidate  the  causes  of  the  poverty 
and  privations  of  the  great  body  of  the  community. 

Now,  supposing  such  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  to  be  pursued 
hy  the  government,  the  consequences  would  be  most  extraordlnaiy. 
Contentment  and  coofiiletice  would  perrade  all,  and,  every  obstacle  to 
the  full  development  of  industry  removed,  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture  attain  an  unexampled  state  of  prosperity.  The  conntry 
would  be  inundated  with  wealth,  and  the  maBs  of  unemployed  capital 
would  be  eo  great,  that  interest  would  be  merely  oaminal.  But  would 
■ot  ministers  take  advantage  of  such  a  favourable  crisis  in  national 
reduce  tlie  debt  ?  Assuredly  they  would.  All  the  slocks 
Wvuld  rise  above  par,  and  they  might  either  pay  the  public  creditor  his 
principal,  or  compel  him  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  It  is  in 
way,  merely  by  the  operation  of  good  government,  by  adopting 
SMasures  to  promote  Internal  concord  and  prosperity,  that  the  Three  per 
iCwit*  might  be  reduced  to  two,  one,  or  even  a  half  per  cent. ;  and  this 
Ji  what  we  call  the  j'uif  and  natural  extinguishment  of  the  Debt. 

The  unsettled  state  of  Europe  may  postpone  for  a  time  the  decline  in 
.'the  interest  of  money  ;  but  such  is  [he  intelligence  and  desire  of  accu- 
'  mulation  pervading  all  classes,  that  we  consider  it  an  event  of  certain 
•ccurrence.  Under  this  impression,  we  do  not  entirely  concur  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  this 
Tear,  for  the  conversion  of  the  Four  per  Cents.  Agreeably  to  Mr. 
Coolbourn's  scheme,  an  option  was  given  to  the  holders  of  the  New 
{Soon  to  accept  a  Five  per  Cent,  stock,  irredeemable  for  a  long  term  of 
j^re.  The  chief  saving  to  the  public  from  this  arrangement  was  a 
diminotion  in  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  debt;  but  this,  as  before 
nmarked,  is  an  unimportant  consideration,  and  only  affects  the  amount 
of  per  centage  payable  to  the  Bank  for  management.  The  great  object 
ilDT  a  financier  to  aim  at  is  a  reduction  in  the  public  annuities ;  but  this 
reduction  ia  foreclosed,  by  creating  an  irredeemable  fund ;  and  the 
country  is  precluded  from  deriving  advantage  from  the  augmentation  of 
national  wealth  and  consequent  declension  of  the  interest  of  money. 

Let  us  next  advert  to  the  other  contingency  to  which  we  alluded,  as 
likely  to  operate,  an  equitable  reduction  in  the  nominal  charge  of  the 
debt — naTnehj,  a  rise  throughout  Europe  in  Ike  value  of  the  precious 
WtetaU.  That  such  a  rise  is  in  progress  is  highly  probable,  for  the 
following  reasons: — 1.  The  unsettled  state  of  South  America  during  the 
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lost  tvontj  yenrs,  and  conseqaent  inten-ujrtion  to  the  woritlng^  of  die 
gold  Eind  silver  mines.  3.  The  increased  conEumplion  of  the  preciotw 
metals,  from  the  diffusion  of  greater  wealth  nnd  Inxurr.  3.  The  in- 
creaeed  demand  for  them,  owing  to  the  increase  ia  populatioi 
and  comnioditics.  4.  The  ^neral  su'istitntion  of  a  metallic  ibr  a 
currancy  in  England,  America,  and  the  continental  states.  AI 
causes  obviously  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  representative  u 
and,  should  they  continue  to  operate,  they  must  eventually  work  a  disao- 
lution  of  money  eng^agements  ;  for  it  cannot  b«  supposed  thai  if  a  ponnd 
weight  of  silver  attain  ae  great  an  exchangeable  value  as  in  the  ivigsof 
the  Edwards,  that  either  nations  or  individuals  will  be  botmd  iy 
contracts  made  under  ctrcumstances  ao  widely  different.  Such  »  rer*- 
lutioa  in  the  monetary  system,  or  eren  an  approximation  to  it,  eould 
never  have  heen  foreseen,  either  by  ci'editor  or  debtor;  and  the  folfiJ- 
ment  of  his  obligations  by  the  latter  being  rendered  impracticable,  hy 
vicissitudes  which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor  control,  both  equity  and 
reaiwii  Htnild  relieve  against  them. 

The  practical  application  of  this  reasoning,  t")  the  reduction  nf  the 
debt  is  too  nhvious  to  need  e.tplaining.  It  is  a  crisis  wholly  distinct 
from  such  sa  occur  from  the  issue  or  withdran-al  of  Bank  paper,  or  the 
rise  or  fall  of  mercantile  credit.  These  are  the  local  and  ordinary 
Huctuatious  of  the  commercial  world  with  which  all  mankind  nn 
familiac ;  but  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  universal  standard  of  vnhie,  fiom  the 
g«neral  causes  mentioned,  is  an  event  of  a  different  nature.  It  h 
UDoeceaHry,  however,  to  pursue  the  subject  fiirtfaer  till  the  fact  of  ■ 
general  rise  in  the  value  of  the  instrument  of  exchange  has  been  rmw- 
tained,  and  the  reCnma  which  tlie  Marquis  of  Linsdownc  moved  tar  biM 
session,  relative  to  the  produce  of  the  Aniericim  mines,  will  lend  far 
to  its  eluddation. 

We  have  thus  shortly  explained  the  two  sources  whence,  by  possibility, 
relief  may  come  to  this  tax -paying  community  ;  but  wo  candidly  conflBM 
we  hare  not  much  faith  either  of  them  will  be  realized.  That  the 
Oligarchy  will  ever  pursue  such  a  course  of  policy  a»  is  most  Likoly  lo 
diffuse  general  intelligence,  contentment,  and  wealth,  is  inconsiMsM 
with  all  experience  of  their  former  conduct.  Unfortunately,  the  g»vwn- 
nient  only  embodies  the  partial  interests  of  the  Aiistocracy,  and  thaM 
intensta  are  incompatible  with  the  general  interests  of  the  conuQunity, 
Hencn  nre  conclude,  the  Miuuchtean  principle  of  the  constiliilion  will 
triumph  to  the  end  cf  the  chapter,  and  that  Ihe  Ending  syslem  trill 
Bltimately  terminate  by  a  violent  ilt'alh.  The  nature  of  it«  final  <im»- 
Imion,  the  hypocrisy  and  injustice  by  which  it  will  be  preceded,  awi  tba 
calamities  it  will  entail  on  the  country,  wa  riiall  set  forth  in  id*  asxt 
and  concluding  m 
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to  avert,  as  long  as  possible,  thti  luting  reproach  of  their  unprincipled 
poli'^j;  they  will  irj  to  ecoDOniizB  in  this,iind  retrendi  In  that;  they  will 
be  like  bea-ils  of  prey  environed  by  the  huiitera,  they  will  neek  escnpe  on 
all  Bides,  but,  finding  every  outlet  closed  ogninst  them,  they  will  then 
resort,  as  the  only  refuge  from  thit  di&icultiea  in  which  they  have  wan- 
tonly involved  themselves,  to  their  last  expedient — an  allack  an  the 
X^nds.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  this  session  of  parliament,  nor  the  next; 
but,  that  the  period  is  approaching,  ne  feel  as  confident  as  that  we  *t« 
now  writing.  It  is  the  most  feasible  of  all  projects:  it  would  attack  a 
mass  of  property,  and  of  individuals  that  are  incapable  of  resistance, 
who  are  not  represented,  and  who  would  sink  as  silently  as  a  stone 
dropped  into  the  great  deep.  Moreover,  it  would  be  the  salvuion  of 
the  system ;  it  would  not  touch  the  Church,  nor  the  Aristocracy,  nor 
the  Rotten  Boroughs,  nor  the  Sinecures,  nor  the  Barracks;  all  the 
abuses  of  administrntion  would  be  saved  and  perpetuated,  for  the 
affliction  of  the  world  and  posterity.  We  do,  however,  trust  there  is 
sufficient  justice  and  humanity  in  the  nation  to  avert  the  perpetration  of 
this  national  crime,  which  would  afford  complete  impunity  to  those 
wbuw  mal-adminietration  has,  alone,  rendered  it  necessary.  The  man 
who  first  suggests  a  confiscalioa  of  the  funds,  under  the  pretext  of 
equitable  adjustment,  unaccompanied  with  a  radical  change  in  our 
imlitutions,  ought  to  be  ejected  from  political  communion  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  Reform  and  the  People.  Let  us,  however,  shortly  consider 
the  degree  of  injustice,  the  extent  of  suffering,  and  the  misgovernment 
Chat  would  be  perpetuated  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  mean  of  sur- 
mounting the  public  difficulties. 

Three  points  present  themselves  for  consideration:  1st.  The  obli- 
gation imposed  on  the  community  to  keep  faith  with  the  public  creditor. 
2(1.  The  extent  of  distress  and  suffering  which  would  be  occasioned  by 
«  breach  of  this  obligation.  3d.  and  lastly.  The  facilities  it  would 
aft>nl  for  the  perpetuation  of  an  usurped  and  pernicious  power. 

With  respect  to  the^r^j,  it  is  certain  that  funded  property  stands  on 
a  higher  and  more  legitimate  basis  than  any  other  description  o( 
property  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  created  by  rect'n(  acts  of  parliament, 
of  the  laianiiii)  and  import  of  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion ;  the  present  possessors  of  this  property  hold  it  hy  fair  and 
lawful  assignment,  and  the  whole  nation  are  living  witnesses  of  the 
contract.  The  estates  of  the  Church,  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  even  of 
individuals,  are  not  secured  and  attested  by  such  strong  and  solemn 
authority.  The  Church  has,  at  least,  only  a  life-interest  m  its  pos- 
sessions, and  this  under  the  express  stipulation  of  discharging  the 
religious  duties  of  the  community.  The  estates  of  the  nobility  are  of 
extremely  dubious  origin,  mostly  obtained  by  plunder  and  confiscation, 
and  then  held  under  the  tenure  of  defending  the  country  in  war,  of 
coining  money,  administering  justice,  and  preserving  the  peace:  all 
which  duties  they  have   long   ceased   to  discharge.      Next,  as   to   the 


estates  of  individuals :    they  have,    in  many  instances,  been  obtained 
withont  valuable  consideration,  or  are  lield  by  a  fraudulent  and  i 
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feet  tide ;  non6  of  which  can  be  alleged  against  funded  property.  It 
follows  from  this  that  there  is  no  description,  even  of  r^ci/ property, 
which  might  not  be  seized  with  a  greater  semblance  of  jmitioe  ^than 
tliat  of  the  fundholder,  and  that  any  the  least  encroachme^nt  <m  the 
ftmds  would  be  a  more  flagrant  outrage  on  dl  those  ties,  by  -whkih 
property  is  made  sacred  and  secure,  than  could  in  any  othisr  way  be 
perpetrated. 

We  come  next  to  the  second  consideration, — The  extent  of  distte^t 
and  suffering  consequent  on  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  hktiimtU 
Creditor.  ' 

'  It  is  a  most  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  the  great  mass  of  fbiKtod 
property  belongs  principally  to  monied  men  and  capitalists.  Theses  hAie 
rarely  much  property  in  the  funds;  if  they  have,  it  is  only  a  portlto<»f 
iheir  unemployed  capital,  which  they  occasionally  lodge  there  for  a  ihr 
days  or  weeks,  to  accomplish  some  stock-jobbing  speculation,  at  tiD 
they  find  for  it  a  more  profitable  investment.  Neither  has  the  Aiut^ 
cracy  or  Church  considerable  deposits  in  the  funds :  most  of  the  fbroiil^, 
from  waste  and  extravagance,  are  steeped  in  debt  and  mortgage  ,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  enormous  incomes,  from  rents,  tithes,  and  faxoi, 
they  have  hardly  a  shilling  to  spare  for  necessary  expenses :  and  ^ 
rich  Clergy,  from  similar  want  of  prudence  and  economy,  are  in  a  not 
less  embarrassed  predicament.  The  great  bulk,  therefore,  of  property 
permanently  invested  in  the  public  securities  is  trust-property;  pn^r^ 
lefl  for  charitable  uses;  property  belonging  to  suitors  in  Chancery; 
small  Surds  belonging  to  officers  retired  from  service  in  the  army  mud 
navy;  the  funds  of  benefit  societies  and  sa^nng  banks;  and  a  vast 
number  of  small  annuitants,  consisting  of  minors,  orphans,  widows, 
old  maids,  bachelors,  and  families  retired  from  business  and  the  world, 
whose  sole  dependence  is  on  the  receipt  of  their  half-yearly  or  quarterly 
dividends,  and  who,  having  vested  the  whole  proceeds  of  a  weary  life 
on  the  faith  of  the  nation,  any  attack  on  the  funds  would,  to  them,  be 
as  sudden  and  overwhelming  as  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  have  authentic  data  to  proceed ;  we 
know,  from  accounts  laid  before  parliament,  the  number  of  pubKc  an- 
nuitants, and  the  amount  of  property  vested  in  the  funds  on  account 
of  benefit  societies,  saving  banks,  and  suitors  in  Chancery.  From  a 
parliamentary  paper,  (No.  41 ,  Session  1830,)  it  appears  the  total  number 
of  persons  receiving  half-yearly  dividends,  on  the  different  stocks,  con- 
stituting the  Public  Debt,  amounts  to  274,823 ;  of  which  number  there 
were  who  received, — 

Not  exceeding    £5  ••••»•• 

Not  exceeding     10 

Not  exceeding    •        50   •  • 

Not  exceeding    100 

Not  exceeding    200 

Not  exceeding    •  •  •  •    •  •  •     300  ••••••• 

Not  exceeding    500  ••••••• 

Not  exceeding    1000 


83,609 

persons. 

42,227 

ditto. 

97,307 

ditto. 

26,316 

ditto. 

J  5,209 

ditto. 

4,912 

ditto. 

3,077 

ditto. 

1,555 

ditto. 
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Not  exceeding'    '2000   450     ditta. 

Exceeding 2000 161     ditto. 

Several  aauuitanta  have  property  in  two  or  more  separate  atoclu,  m 
in  the  three  per  cents,  and  three -and-a-halfjjer  cents,  so  as  to  receive 
■diridends  quarterly;  suppose  neiirlj  ooc-third  are  of  thia  description, 
and,  iBstewl  of  274,823,  there  ate  only  200,000  national  creditoro, 
who  share  among  them  the  whole  interest  of  twenty-eigbt  miUiona, 
|wy>tble  en  the  public  debt;  in  which  case,  each  receives,  on  an  average, 
.ealy  £140  a-y«ar. 

Think  of  the  conaequence  of  extinguishing',  or  even  abridging  these 
i.pet^  tncumes!  What  impoverishment  and  destitution  it  would  create 
Mtaoag  widows,  orphans,  the  aged,  and  infirm.  How  mitny  funds, 
'.  destined  for  charitable  uses,  or  for  mutual  assurance  against  misfortune, 
*tid  anmased  with  diliiculty  out  of  the  earning  of  the  iDdustriooB, 
would  be  violated  !  From  official  returns,  in  1829,  it  appears  there  iu«, 
ia  the  United  Kingdom,  half  a  million  of  contributors  to  Saving-banks, 
whose  deposits  amount  to  upwards  of  17  millioos.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies,  in  1815,  amountedio  925,429;*  and  the  pro- 
perty belonging:  to  them,  vested  in  the  funds,  amounted  to  40  miUions. 
I  These  funds  have  been  raised  and  guaranteed  by  special  acts  of  par- 
.  iiament,  so  that,  to  encroach  on  them  would  be  a  sbanieless  and  flagrant 
;    .  noluien  ef  the  public  engagements. 

,  .,      It  is  not,  however,  the  public  annuitants  only  that  would  suffer  by 

[      the  measure  we  are  considering;  the  calamity  in  its  direct  and  indirect 

I   i.iCOHsecjuences  would  fall  almost  exclusively  on  the  middling  and  Indus- 

t  I  triouB   orders.      Nearly  the  whole   interest  payable   on   the   Debt   is 

i  _. Appended  in  support  of  the  domestic  trade,  manufactures,  and  agri- 

r  _  iCuJture  of  the  Ifingdom.     A  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  higher 

■  f  lawns  ia  consumed  abroad,  in  the  support  of  menial  servants,  or  in 

r... articles  of  luKurv,  which  create  hardly  any  traffic  or  employment; 

I  t-  ■"'faereas,  the  incomes  of  the  public  annuitante  are  chiefly  spent  among 

1      cnrselves,  in  the  employment  of  the  artisan  and  labourer,  and  in  deaUi^ 

.,  'with  the  grocer,  baker,  butcher,  linen-draper,  victualler,  builder,  car- 

.ifieater.  Sic.     It  follows  that  any  diminution  in  a  rex-enue  so  expended 

itiwnnid  inflict  incalculable  mischief  on   the  whole  internal  trade  and 

'  f,  «eDnomy;   It  would  be  the  most  hurtful  of  all  remedies  that  could  be 

,  .npplied  to  eur  embarrassmeuts ;  for  there  is  no  other  description  of  pro- 

I  .  jiwty,  the  violation  of  which  would  cause  such  wide-spread  misety, 

\      distress,   and  mercantde  stagnation.     A  man,   therefore,  who  brings 

forward  such  a  scheme    must  not  only  be  an  enemy  to  the  general 

I      welfare,  but  be  must  be  thoroughly  depraved,  and  an  alien  to  all  those 

principiu  of  justice  and  feelings  of  humanity  which  fit  an  individual  for 

social  communion  and  intercourse. 

We  come  to  the  third  and  last  consideration,  namely,— Tie /aci/itiel 
a  breach  of  naiional  faith  would  afford  for  the  perpeluatt 
usurped  and  pernicioKS  power. 
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If  established  authority  be  adverse  to  the  general  interests,  whatever 
tends  to  its  continuance  and  support  is  pernicious ; — whatever  adds  to 
the  power  of  the  weak  and  unprincipled  is  criminal.  If  the  government 
of  this  country  be  so  administered  as  to  be  unjust  and  oppressive,  what- 
ever tends  to  avert  its  reform,  or  prolong  its  existence,  must  be  repro- 
bated by  every  patriotic  mind.  Now  it  is  certain  that,  to  tolerate  any, 
the  least,  attack  on  the  funds,  would  place  an  uncontrolled  and  almost 
unlimited  power  at  the  mercy  of  the  administration.  Should  ministen 
be  once  allowed  openly  to  reduce,  or  to  tax  the  public  annuities,  or  to 
encroach  upon  them  under  any  form,  they  would  possess  an  inex- 
haustible resource  for  domestic  profusion  and  fiiture  war.  The  whole 
interest  of  the  Debt  would  be  at  their  mercy,  and,  in  gradually  reducing 
it,  they  would  have  the  means,  for  a  century  longer,  to  pursue  the  same 
career  of  folly  and  injustice  which  they  had  pursued  in  the  century  that 
is  past.  Thus  the  Debt,  instead  of  an  incumbrance,  would  be  a  real 
treasure,  to  which  they  could  resort  on  every  emergency.  No  matter 
how  small  the  tax  at  first  imposed ;  if  the  principle  be  once  admitted, 
they  might  gradually  augment  their  exactions  on  the  public  creditor ; 
the  machinery  would  be  made,  and  would  only  require  working ;  in  a 
word,  it  would  be  merely  retaining  the  money  in  their  own  hands, 
instead  of  paying  it  half-yearly  to  the  fund  holder. 

The  first  step  in  this  proceeding  would  be  the  most  delicate,  and  re- 
quire great  caution  and  considerable  hypocrisy  in  the  execution.  First, 
probably,  only  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  or  even  a  quarter  per  cent, 
would  be  proposed,  accompanied  with  deep  expressions  of  regret  on  the 
imperious  necessity  that  had  rendered  necessary  such  a  painfVil  alter- 
native. Ha\'ing  got  the  handle  to  the  axe,  they  would  proceed  with  a 
slow  but  sure  step,  screwing  up  the  ftind-tax,  like  the  income-tax,  till 
at  length  it  equalled,  in  amount,  the  dividends,  or,  in  a  word,  expunged 
the  Debt ! 

Such  a  villanous  procedure  would,  doubtless,  raise  a  great  outcry; 
many  would  exclaim  against  the  violation  of  public  faith,  and  of  the 
injustice  of  sacrificing  a  part  to  the  whole;  but  ministers  would  easily 
find  excuses.  Tliey  would  first  eat  up  all  their  former  declarations  on 
the  great  advantges  of  national  integrity,  and  would  expatiate  on  the 
great  advantages  of  national  bankruptcy.  They  would  plead  the 
alteration  in  the  currency  as  one  pretext  for  their  injustice ;  they  would 
urge  the  great  law  of  self  preservation,  which  forbids  either  individuals 
or  nations  to  bind  themselves  to  their  own  destruction ;  they  would 
enlarge  on  the  impolicy  and  unreasonableness  of  adhering  to  engage- 
ments that  would  destroy  the  sources  of  productive  industry,  and,  ulti- 
mately, entail  niin  on  all  classes,  even  the  annuitants  themselves. 
Lastly,  they  would  plead  the  example  of  other  states,  of  their  "  mag- 
nanimous and  august  allies," — the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance, — all 
of  whom  had  been  once  or  t^-ice  bankrupt,  and  necessitated  to  compound 
with  their  creditors.  The  knavery  and  sophistry  of  such  reasoning 
would  be  apparent  to  all;  but  the  majority  being  benefited  by  the 
injustice,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  inclined  to  wink   at  the  trans- 
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action,  and   the  poor  fundholder  become  the  scape-goat  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  may  appear  improbable,  at  first  sight,  that  a  government,  founded 
on  the  basis  of  a  regard  to  "  property,  morality,  religion,"  and  an 
abhorrence  of  **  blasphemy,''  should  resort  to  such  a  disgraceful  expe- 
dient, to  such  unprincipled  sophistry;  especially,  too,  as  a  breach  of 
national  faith  would  be  a  violation  of  the  principle  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  on  all  occasions,  to  ascribe  the  prosperity,  glory,  and 
independence,  of  the  empire.  This,  certainly,  at  first  view,  appears 
improbable ;  but,  if  we  examine  the  subject  more  closely,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  not  without  precedent,  and  that  it  would  be  less  inconsistent 
with  former  practices  than  former  professions  of  our  rulers. 

First,  there  is  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of  1797.  This  measure,  in 
its  nature,  was  full  as  unprincipled  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  private 
property  and  the  sacredness  of  previous  engagements  as  a  breach  of 
national  faith  could  possibly  be.  Secondly,  there  are  various  suspen- 
sions of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — the  passing  of  bills  of  indemnity  for 
all  sorts  of  crimes — the  forging  of  French  assignats — the  Irish  Union — 
the  attack  of  Copenhagen — the  blowing  up  of  the  Spanish  ships,  and 
the  affair  of  Terceira:  all  these  measures  are  so  atrocious,  so  repugnant 
to  eveiy  principle  of  law,  humanity,  and  justice,  that  it  would  be 
chimerical,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  suppose  that  the  men  who  could 
advise  and  participate  in  them,  would  be  scrupulous  in  the  observance 
of  their  engagements  with  the  public  creditor. 

Yet  the  shame,  the  disgrace,  the  infamy  of  a  breach  of  faith  would 
be  80  great ;  it  would  lay  bare  so  completely  the  unprincipled  policy  of 
the  last  forty  years ;  it  would  so  entirely  unmask  the  nature  of  the 
Borough  System,  exposing  its  authors  to  such  execration  and  dension, 
that  we  may  expect  it  to  be  staved  o£f  to  the  last  day;  and  when,  at 
length,  it  is  attempted,  it  will  be  disguised,  under  a  thousand  pretexts, 
to  hide  its  defonnity  from  the  world.  Come,  however,  it  must;  for 
there  is  no  other  alternative  they  are  likely  to  adopt;  the  contest  now  is 
betwixt  rent  and  tithe  on  one  hand,  and  the  payment  of  the  dividends 
on  the  other :  to  pay  the  latter  the  former  must  be  sacrificed.  But  can 
any  one  doubt  the  issue  of  the  conflict?  Can  it  be  doubted  which 
party  will  go  to  the  wall?  The  lords  of  the  soil  possess  all  political 
power;  they  have  the  boroughs,  the  barracks,  and  the  powder-mills  at 
their  command;  they  will  take  care  of  themselves;  and,  judging 
£rom  the  acts  we  have  enumerated,  there  b  no  reason  to  suppose  their 
love  of  justice  is  so  extreme  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  all  to 
preserve,  inviolate,  public  faith. 

Before,  however,  the  fundholders  are  sacrificed,  all  other  classes  will 
be  degraded:  so  loth  will  be  the  Boroughmongers  to  touch  their  great 
8talking<-horse  of  public  credit,  that  they  will  endeavour  to  support  it 
on  the  ruins  of  the  other  orders  of  society.  First,  probably,  as  being 
most  exposed  to  their  attacks,  the  poor-rate  will  be  attempted ;  next, 
in  order,  come  the  other  unrepresented  interests  of  tlie  community,  the 
profits  of  all  the  productive  classes — the  farmers,  merchants,  and  trades- 
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men.  If  the  degradation  of  these  classes,  if  the  appropriation  of  the 
whole  of  their  revenue,  except  that  portion  necessary  to  a  bare  subsistence, 
be  insufficient,  then  the  fundholder  will  be  assailed,  rather  than  rent 
and  tithe  should  be  materially  reduced.  This  is  what  we  call  the 
CATASTROPHE  OF  THE  FUVDINO  SYSTEM.  All  classes  wiU  be  saeii- 
ficed  to  the  preservation  of  the  Aristocracy.  When  the  fail  payment 
of  the  dividends  encroaches  on  the  sources  of  their  own  incomes, 
they  will  be  forcibly  reduced,  and  the  only  favour  shown  to  the  fund- 
holder  will  be  that  of  being  last  devoured  ! 

We  hare  thus  briefly  traced  what  appears  likely  to  be  the  catastrophe 
of  the  funding  system,  the  consequences  of  an  attack  on  the  finds,  its 
flagrant  injustice,  the  distress  and  suffering  it  would  occasion,  and  the 
lasting,  impunity  it  would  afford  to  corruption  and  mis-government.  We 
were  anxious  to  do  this  at  the  present  moment,  because  it  appeals 
highly  probable  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  when  the  desperate  expe- 
dient of  robbing  the  fundholder  will  be  tried,  in  order  to  silence  the  ciy 
of  a  starving  population  for  economy  and  reform.  We  trust,  however, 
the  people  will  be  on  their  guard  against  this  horrible  project ;  like  all 
^uds,  it  will  be  clandestinely  and  insidiously  introduced ;  therefore  k 
behoves  them  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert.  So  long  as  the  Debt  is 
safCy  it  is  the  best  ally  of  Reform,  but  the  moment  it  is  violated,  it  is 
the  best  ally  of  Corruption.  ' 

If  a  general  sacrifice  be  required  to  save  the  country,  a  change  in  the 
representation  is  an  indispensable  preliminary.  The  House  of  ComnwDi^ 
in  lieu  of  representing  the  people,  represents  only  the  govemmeot 
which  it  ought  to  control,  in  the  various  branches  of  the  executiftty 
the  aristocracy,  the  church,  the  army,  navy,  and  public  offices.  £b»- 
bodying  such  partial  interests,  the  general  weal  must  be  invariaibfy 
compromised,  and  no  equitable  settlement  can  be  made.  Admit  tte 
intelligence  and  property  of  the  nation  to  have  their  due  weiglit  in 
tne  public  councils,  and  the  best  and  most  salutary  measures  miiit 
necessarily  be  adopted,  and  equity  and  safety  found  for  all. 

This  is  all  the  people  require ;  they  do  not  want  pity  nor  charihf  ; 
and  those  who,  during  their  periodical  sufferings,  are  constantly  preaolfr- 
ing  PATIENCE  fo  a  famishing  population,  would  do  well  to  change  tke 
word  ibr  justice  from  their  rulers.  Justice  from  oppression  is  « 
virtue;  patience  under  undeserved  suffering  a  crime. 


ABUSES 


IN    THE 


REVENUE    DEPARTMENT. 


Tub  labours  of  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Sir  Hemy  Par- 
nell,  are  an  instance  of  what  the  ability  and  perseverance  of  a  few 
individuals  may  accomplish,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted.  '<  His  Majesty's  opposition,''  as  the  remnant  of 
Whiggism  was  aptly  termed  by  the  late  Mr.  Tiemey,  must  be  heartily 
■shamed  of  their  former  inefficiency,  and,  doubtless,  feel  some  morti- 
Joation  in  beholding  these  obscure  members  effect  in  a  few  sessions  all 
ilhey  had  been  talking  about  for  years.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much 
-the  good  which  has  been  effected  as  the  evil  prevented  that  entitles  them 
-to  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  Under  *'  the  long,  leaden,'*  and  un- 
^pffofitabie  administration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  all  the  great  branches  of 
"piblic  expenditure  had  been  annually  augmenting ;  and  how  far  this 
rprajgression  would  have  extended,  had  not  Mr.  Hume,  supported  by  a 
amaU  phalanx  of  honest  persons,  conmienced  his  exposures,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  His  mode  of  attack  could  not  be  resisted:  though  an 
unofficial  man  himself,  he  showed  as  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  the  public  accounts  as  those  who  had  been  all  their  lives  in 
office.  Even  Sir  T.  Gooch  and  Lord  Whamcliffe  were  constrained  to 
admit  the  value  of  his  services,  and  the  reductions  effected  in  the  pub- 
lic service  are  chiefly  attributable  to  him  and  the  gentlemen  we  have 
mentioned. 

In  the  course  of  this  chapter  we  purpose  to  bring  together  some  of 
the  more  palpable  abuses  in  the  government  expenditure,  and  for  a 
knowledge  of  many  of  which  the  public  is  indebted  to  a  valuable  work 
of  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  On  Financial  Reform,  We  intend  to  avail  our- 
selves of  this  gentleman's  seasonable  publication,  though  we  cannot  say 
the  member  for  Queen's  County  is  an  object  of  our  exclusive  admiration : 
he  is  too  much  of  a  doctrinaire  for  us,  and  appears  to  repose  too  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Ricardo  school, — the  disciples  of 
which  know  as  much  about  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  and  tba 
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causes  and  remedies  of  iu  embarrassments,  as  the  natives  of  Kampt- 
schatka.  However,  this  infirmity  of  the  honourable  baronet  doet  nM 
impair  the  utility  of  the  facts  he  has  published,  nor  depreciate  tba 
important  information  collected  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  1828. 
over  which  he  so  ably  presided. 

The  following  is  Sir  Henry  PamelFs  list  of  the  several  departSMoti 
entrusted  with  the  business  of  expending  the  public  money,  pursiuttt  to 
the  general  appropriation  of  it  by  parliament :  — 

1.  The  Treasury,  including  the  Commissariat  Department  in  1827,  £80,541 

2.  The  Exchequer 48,00t 

3.  The  Audit-Office  in  1828 38,977 

4.  The  Bank  of  England,  do 267,597 

5.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  do I0,3M 

0.  The  Civil  Department  of  the  Army,  do 108,837 

7.  Do.  of  the  Navy,  do 179,647 

8.  Do.  of  Uie  (>rui'ia:.ce  (the  Tower  and  Pall  Mail,)  do 674NU 

£779,911 


The  expense  of  the  treasury  department  was,  in  1797,  only  £44,066; 
so  that  it  has  nearly  doubled ;  although  the  revenue,  the  superintendmg 
of  which  constitutes  the  chief  business  of  the  treasury,  was  as  g^reat  tt 
in  1827.  Does  not  this  show  the  profusion  with  which  salaries  baTt, 
been  increased,  and  offices  multiplied  ?  There  are  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
clerks  in  the  treasury,  who  receive  salaries  amounting  to  £1000;  fit* 
of  these  fifteen  receive  £1,500  a  year  each  and  upwards.  Their  dntict 
are  little  more  than  nominal ;  they  seldom  attend  their  offices  but  te 
look  over  the  newspapers ;  many  of  them  hold  two  or  more  offices  aiiA 
sinecures;  yet  with  all  their  official  appointments,  so  little  are  thej 
engaged  in  the  public  service,  that  they  may  be  mostly  seen  driTing 
about  town  in  their  stanhopes,  and  whiling  their  time  in  the  club-honaes. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  always  represented  as  an  actm 
functionary  and  great  economist ;  but  what  can  he  be  doing  to  tolerate 
so  many  overpaid  and  superfluous  employes  in  his  own  department  ? 

The  Exchequer, — This  is  one  of  the  most  abused  and  lucratiTa 
offices  under  government.  As  the  chief  duty  of  the  exchequer  is  that 
of  superintendence,  in  taking  care  that  there  arc  no  issues  of  publie 
money  by  the  treasury,  contrary  to  parliamentary  direction,  it  ought  to 
be  discharged  by  a  very  few  officers,  or  altogether  abolished.  How- 
ever, neither  economy  nor  common  sense  are  objects  sought  to  be 
attained.  The  forms  by  which  business  is  carried  on  are  extremely  anti- 
quated and  absurd,  and  as  remote  from  modern  practice  as  the  convey- 
ance of  merchandize  by  pack  horse  and  bells  is  from  the  cheapness  and 
despatch  of  a  rail-road.  Our  limits  will  only  admit  of  a  brief  description 
of  the  constitution  of  this  department,  and  the  mummery  and  nonseiwe 
d;uly  perpetrated  there. 

The   exchequer  is   divided   into  seven    different  departments;    the 
tuilers,  the  pells,  the  king  s  remembrancers,  the  lord  treasurer's,  the 
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auditor's  office,  the  tally-court,  and  the  pipe-office.  The  pipe-office 
alone  has  seven  subsidiary  absurdities ;  among  these  are  the  clerk  of  the 
nicbills,  the  clerk  of  the  estreats,  and  the  cursitor  bai'on;  besides 
which,  are  eight  swom-attornies,  two  board-end  clerks,  and  eight 
clerks  attached  to  the  sworn  attomies.  From  the  inquiiies  of  a  parlia- 
mentary commission  in  1824,  it  seems  these  are  nearly  all  sinecurists. 
Two  of  the  witnesses  examined  had  been  in  the  office,  one  eight  and 
the  other  twenty-five  years,  and  they  stated,  during  that  time,  five  out 
of  the  eight  attomies  never  came  near  the  office,  living  in  the  country 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  London.  The  duties  of  their  clerks  were 
not  more  onerous.  Three  of  them  were  at  school  long  after  being 
app<iintad  to  their  situations.  One  of  them  admitted  that,  subsequently 
to  his  nomination,  he  was  five  years  at  school  at  Chelsea,  two  years  in 
a  conveyancer's  office,  and  that  he  now  practised  as  a  barrister,  and 
might  look  into  the  office  once  in  a  month.  The  board*end  clerks 
laboured  under  similar  lack  of  duties ;  and  as  to  the  clerk  of  the  nichills, 
the  name  is  suiHcicnt  to  indicate  his  heavy  and  responsible  functions. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  exchequer  is,  yearly  to  send  down  five  great 
rolls  of  parchment  to  the  si  eriffs,  containing  accounts  of  supposed 
debtors  to  the  crown  during  the  last  300  years.  The  sherifi*  is  bound 
to  summon  a  jury,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  money  is  due  to  the  crown 
on  the  roll.  The  sending  of  the  roll  down  and  up  again,  occasions  an 
expense  of  £15,  and  is  as  useless  a  task  as  the  labours  of  Sisyphus. 
The  farcical  ceremony  of  passing  the  sheriffs*  accounts  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest,  and  resembles  a  game  on  the  draught-board.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  testing  the  account,  the  practice  is  to  throw,  in  the  presence 
of  the  cursitor  baron,  small  copper  coins  behind  a  hat,  from  one  little 
•qjuare  of  the  cloth  on  the  table  to  another ;  when  the  sheriffs'  accounts 
are  correct,  a  person  cries  out  *^  tot ;"  when  inaccurate,  another  person 
cries  '*  ncir  and  according  as  these  words  are  uttered,  the  copper 
coins  aro  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  chequers  to  another.  All  these 
antics  were,  probably,  of  use  prior  to  the  invention  of  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping,  but  are  now  as  irrelevant  as  the  idle  pageant  of  a  coro- 
nation or  lord-mayor's  show. 

The  manner  in  which  the  public  money  is  paid  in  to  the  tellers  is  a 
similar  burlesque  on  real  life.     There  are  four  tellers,  and  each  has  a 
little  pew  or  cabin,  in  which  he  or  his  deputy  sits,  with  a  suitable  com- 
jdem'ent  of  clerks,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
nominally  paid  to  him,  but  in  reality  to  the  clerks  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, three  of  whom  attend  in  an  adjoining  room  to  receive  the  money 
paid  out  of  the  Bank  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  again.     The  tellers, 
ander  the  mockery  of  receiving  the  stamp,  excise,  and  other  duties, 
sign  a  parchment,  written  in  a  mixture  of  Latin  or  Saxon,    or  other 
jargon,  which  no  one  but  a  teller  can  understand.*     They  next  pass  a 
roll  through  a  pipe  into  a  room  below,  and  there  it  is  cut  into  a  parti- 


*  Mr.  K.  Gcidon,  lioubc  uf  CoiumoDtf,  May  11,  18*i0. 
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cular  shape^  and  carried  to  the  auditors  of  the  exchequer.  A  wooden 
tally  wa^  formerly  used,  which,  within  the  last  twelvemonth,  has  ben 
exchanged  for  one  of  parchment.  But  the  inconvenience  and  abrarftj 
of  the  formality  is  so  great ,  that  ministers  have  latterly  aboBshea 
exchequer  payments,  and  they  are  now  managed  by  clerloi  of  ,dhi 
treasury. 

.  From  Madox*8  History  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  it  iq^peilli 
scarcely  any  alteration  has  been  made  in  this  department  since  the  rmgk 
of  Henry  II.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough.  There  are  vested  rigUi|| 
claims  of  seniority,  and  reversionary  interests  in  the  way ;  and  no  rerani 
can  be  introduced  till  all  these  expectancies  are  satisfied,  and  iriinirtBit 
take  special  care  such  expectancies  never  shall  be  satisfied,  hy  ^ammfj/Oj 
filling  up,  with  their  friends  and  connexions,  every  vacant  appointiMit 
the  moment  it  occurs.  The  most  valuable  sinecures  in  the  excheqwr 
are  held  by  peers  and  their  relatives,  and  the  emolument,  fees,  aad 
patronage  are  so  great,  that  it  can  hardly  excite  surprise  the  carnM 
doings  we  have  described  have  been  so  carefully  preserved.  We  sabjoa 
a  statement  of  a  few  of  the  exchequer  oifices  from  a  parliamentary  peptf. 
No.  480,  Session  1830. 


Lord  Grenville,  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer, £4,000 

Q,  C,  Bedford,  Firtt  Clerk  to  AudUor 1,200 

Earl  Bathurst,  Tetter  ditto, 2,700 

Hon.  Spencer  Percival,  Tiller  ditto 2,700 

Right  Hon.  Charles  Yorke,  Teller  ditto, 2,700 

Marquess  Camden,  Teller  ditto 2,700 

Hon.  W.  L.  Bathurst,  and  the  other  Clerks  to  the  TetUra,  each. .  1,000 

D.  M.  Percival,  and  the  other  Under  Clerk*  to  the  Tellers,  each  800 

H.  EMiB,  Clerk  of  the  PelU 1,400 

William  H.  Roberts,  Clerk  ofExitus 1,050 

Charles  Stevens,  Second  Clerk  of  introitus 9S0 

T.  Forster,  Clerk  qf  Debentures  UOO 

A.  BuUey,  C^rilc  of  the  Issues 760 

The  Audit  Office. — ^This  is  as  snu^  and  delightful  a  retreat  as  maf 
under  the  horough  system.  Were  a  proper  system  adopted  in  keepii^ 
the  public  accounts,  this  office  might  be  dispensed  with.  In  1806,  the 
Whigs  set  about  improving  the  audit  department,  and  the  waj  tlMj 
went  to  work  is  a  very  apt  specimen  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  refbtn- 
ing  government  abuses.  They  created  a  chairman  of  the  board,  oalaiy 
£1,500;  four  new  memhers,  each  £1,200;  a  secretary,  a  foreigner, 
£1,000 ;  six  inspectors,  each  £600;  and  eight  additional  examiners;  with 
numerous  other  appointments,  which  increased  the  expense  from  aboot 
£14,000  to  £38,000'';  and  after  all,  the  establishment  was  made  lev 
efficient  than  under  the  old  and  less  expensive  system. 

Civil  Department  of  the  Army. — The  office  of  paymaster  of  the 
forces  is  a  sinecure.  The  business  is  performed  by  a  deputy  and  tfafee 
cashiers.  As  each  of  these  persons  has  a  power  of  drawing  money  oot 
of  the  Bank  of  England  on  his  own  order,  the  effect  of  the  oflice  being 


K  sinecure  is  b>  diminish  conuderablj  the  eecnrity  of  the  public*  It  ia 
also  attoniled  with  this  further  incohreDience,  that  it  muhipiiee  the  Dum- 
ber of  imprest  accountiinte,  and  thus  augments  the  difficulty  of  estnblish- 
ing  a  proper  system  of  keepin^^  the  public  acconnts. 

The  account  calM  Army  S.ttraordiTiaries  ia  liable  to  great  abuse 
and  mystification.  Under  this  head,  payments  are  made  which  have 
nothinfr  lo  do  with  the  army;  the  sum  voted  by  parliament  seldom  ex- 
ceeds £900,  while  the  sum  expended  commonly  amounts  to  three  mil- 
lions. This  scheme  serves  to  conceal  from  the  public  n  great  deal  of 
wasteful  and  illegal  e.tpcnditurc ;  for  instance,  the  sum  paid  at  home  to 
colonial  i^ents,  and  the  sum  drawn  from  abroad  for  colonial  expenses, 
although  they  are  wholly  for  civil  colonial  purposes,  are  paid  as  army 
extraordinarieB,  and  without  any  previous  vote  of  parliament ;  which  is 
thus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  H.  Pamell,  misled  by  the  annual 
production  of  an  account  with  "  a  perfectly  false  title." 

The  employing  of  Commissioners  of  Accounts  abroad  was  sng^ested 
in  consequence  of  the  great  accumoJntion  of  accounU  during  the  war; 
but,  since  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  motives  which  originated  the  plan  have 
gradually  ceased  to  have  any  force,  and  therefore  the  public  oug^ht  to  be 
saved  the  expense  of  such  useless  functionaries.  Where  too  is  the 
necessity  for  incurring  the  expense  of  having  army  agents  1  The  ac- 
counts of  the  paymasters  of  regimenta  are  examitked  at  the  War-office, 
and  not  by  the  o^nts ;  and  all  the  agents  do  for  the  public  is  to  re- 
ceive numey  from  the  paymasters  of  the  forces,  and  to  pay  with  it  the 
draits  of  the  regimentjd  paymasters :  the  other  duties  are  private,  and 
for  th«  bene&t  of  officers  of  the  army. 

Civil  Department  of  the  Navy. — The  first  loi-d  commissioner  of  the 
arlmiralty  has  a  salary  of  £6,000,  and  four  other  commissioners£l,000 
a-year  each;  the  first  secretary  £3,000,  the  second  do  1,500;  the 
comptroller  of  the  navy  has  £2,000,  the  deputy-comptroller  of  ditto, 
£1,200;  besides  which,  are  an  immense  nmuber  of  commissioners  of 
the  navy,  and  commissionerB  of  the  dock-yards  with  salaries  of  £1,000 
each.  But  the  most  objectionable  office,  is  the  treasurership  of  the  navy 
witbasalaiy  of  £3,000.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Keith  Douglas, 
before  the  Committee  of  Finance,  it  is  merely  a  nominal  office  without 
any  necessary  duties  to  diachai^e,  and  without  any  responsibility.  The 
office  being  a  sinecure,  the  business  of  it  is  done  by  a  paymaster  and 
three  cashiers,  who  have  power  to  draw  for  money  on  the  Bank  of 
England. 

In  tlie  Royal  Dock  Yards  is  a  lavish  expenditure  in  commissioners, 
ptorekeepers,  clerks,  chaplains,  surgeons,  measurers,  master- attendant, 
T-shipwright  and  others,  many  of  whom  are  apparently  kept  up 
r  mutual  superintendence,  and  forming  a  gradation  of  ofiiee  and  multi- 
n  of  expense  wholly  nnnecessary.  Not  a  single  trade  is  carried 
without  a  master;  there  is  a  master-smith,  bricklayer,  sail-makw, 
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rigger,  rope-maker,  painter,  and  others ;  they  hare  each  £260 
and  many  of  them  have  not  above  four  or  five  men  under  their 
superintendence.  How  differently  private  and  public  business  b  coa- 
ducted,  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barrow.  Thfrieii 
a  private  builder  who  employs  250  shipwrights :  he  has  one  fnrima, 
one  measurer,  two  clerks,  and  ten  labourers.  In  Woolwich  yard,  whkk 
comes  the  nearest  to  it,  there  are  248  shipwrights,  eighteen  clerks,  m 
masters'  of  trades,  eight  foremen,  eight  measurers,  eleven  cabin-keepwt; 
besides  surgeons,  boatswain,  wardens,  and  other  people.  The  whole  eils* 
blishment  of  the  officers,  clerks,  and  other  salaried  persons  at  the  dock- 
yard, amounts  to  £155,000,  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  for  woirkdsas 
by  artificers,  and  labourers,  &c.  is  £502,000.  It  thus  appears,  that  Imt 
every  three  pounds  and  a  quarter  paid  to  the  men,  there  is  a  pound  paid 
for  superintendence. 

The  Paymaster  of  the  Marines  has  a  salary  of  £1,000,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  which  might  be  very  well  annexed  to  the  Navy-offios. 
**  Ab  to  the  reasons,"  says  Sir  H.  Pamell,  *'  that  are  given  to  the 
trary,  they  are  so  plainly  nothing  more  than  ingenious  pretexts  for 
taining  a  lucrative  office,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  notice 

The  naval  accounts,  as  indeed  all  the  accounts  of  the  public  office^ 
are  kept  on  a  confused  and  most  inconvenient  principle,  from  ths 
want  of  a  well-arrang^  plan  of  book-keeping.  Each  description  of 
expenditure  has  its  distinct  set  of  books,  making  thirty-three  in  all, 
and  tending  greatly  to  the  increase  of  expense  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  clerks.  At  present  the  payment  of  officers  and  seamen's 
wages  is  made  in  the  presence  of  four  clerks,  in  order  to  have  three 
clerks  checking  the  accuracy  of  every  sum  paid  by  the  fourth.  As  these 
clerks  are  selected  from  different  branches,  and  as  each  keeps  a  book,  so 
many  books  are  kept  in  triplicate,  that  they  amount,  in  the  whole,  to 
1580  supernumerary  volumes. 

Increase  in  Peace  Establishments. — ^The  following  comparison  of 
the  peace  establishments  of  1792  and  of  1830  is  very  instructive. 

Year  1792.  Year  18S0. 

Araiy £2,330,349  £7,709,372 

Navy 1;985,482  5,902,339 

Ordnance    444,803  1,569,150 


Total  charge....    £4,760,694     £15,280 ,757* 


It  thus  appears  the  peace  establishment  of  1830  exceeds  that  of 
1792  more  than  threefold,  and  that,  since  1815,  upwards  of  230  millions 
have  been  expended  on  soldiers,  sailors,  ships,  and  artillery ;  although 
we  have  been  all  the  time  in  a  state  of  general  tranquillity.  The  oidy 
ground  on  which  it  b  attempted  to  justify  the  expenditure,  so  enormously 
great  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  former  peace  establishment,  is  the 
expediency  of  being  at  all  times  prepared  for  war,f     So  that  after 

•  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  p.  19.  t  Financial  Reform,  p.  213. 
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cxpendiiig  apwufds  of  alenui  hnndrMi  miUioiis  in  the  jmrchaBe'  ot  » 
w&tmre  and  lasting  peace ;  after  Bacrificing  millioni  in  foitifying  Belg^iua 
agunal  Ffench  aggreision;  afiter  erecting  splendid  and  costly  monuments 
to  commemorate  the  glorioos  trinmphs  of  Waterloo :  afier  all  these 
efforts,  glories,  and  sacrifices,  we  cannot  yet  sit  down  in  safety, 
without  bristling  on  all  sides  with  cannons  and  bayonets.  Is  this,  we 
ftik,  any  proof  of  progression  in  human  afiEairs?  Is  this  the  boasted 
'*  teitlement  of  Europe?"  Are  these  the  blessings  of  legitimate  and 
constitutional  monarchies?  Are  nations,  in  their  relations  to  each  other, 
alwnys  to  exemplify  the  condition  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  with 
couched  lance,  watchful  eye,  and  trembling  heart,  fearing  to  be  the 
Ticthn  of  boasts  of  prey  or  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  his 
not  less  savage  fellow-creature?  If  these  are  all  the  guarantees  of 
social  happiness  which  aristocratic  governments  can  give,  we  say, — 
Away  with  them !  let  us  try  new  men,  new  principles,  and  new 
institutions ! 

A  principal  cause  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  military  expenditure  of 
the  country  is  the  number  and  establishments  of  the  army.  From  the 
inquiries  of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  appears  that,  in  1792,  the 
Bomber  of  all  ranks  in  the  army  was  57,251  ;  and  that,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Sir  H.  Pamell,  they  were  distributed  as  follows : — 

Officers  and  Men. 

Great  BriUin 17,007 

Ireland * 11,901 

Kast  Indies 10,700 

Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Bermuda 6,061 

Gibraltar 4,221 

AVest-India  Islands 6,886 

New  South  Wales 475 

67,861 


In   1828,  the  number  of  all  ranks  was   116,7.38;  the  distribution 
was  as  follows : — 

Great  Britain 29,016 

Ireland 2S,969 

Colonies    87,0S7 

East  Indies 26,116 

116,738 


The  chief  part  of  the  increase  is  accounted  for  as  under :  — 

Increase  in  the  New  Colonies 17,112 

Increase  in  the  Old  Colonies •  849 

Increase  in  Great  Britain • 9,094 

Increase  in  Ireland • 10,363 

Increase  in  the  East  Indies 14,287 

51,705 
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'  AUowing  Cfaa(  the  extent  of  oar  foreign  posBessiona  has  rantewl 
neoeesary  an  increaae  in  the  army,  this  do^  not  appJiy  to  the  houuBMi 
troops,  at  they  are  never  sent  abroad  in  time  of  peace.  Yet  it  m  kk^km 
branch  of  the  service,  and  in  dragoons,  that  there  has  been  the  gpmliif 
angmentation.  The  following  statement  shows  the  increase  of  lifii  aid 
foot  guards  and  cavalry  at  the  two  periods : — 


RANK  and  FILE. 

OfRcersand  None 

ConmUsioned 

Officen  in  18S0. 

Total  of  Men 
and  Oflkcra  ia 

I8S0. 

Increase  !■  Ml 
aiMlFile:to   r. 
1890. 

1792. 

1850. 

Life  Gaards  .  •  •  • 
Horse  Guards  . . 
Dragooc  Guards. 

Dragoons 

Foot  Guards.... 

Total  Number . . 

411 

261 

696 

2,080 

S,126 

688 

344 

2,268  { 

5,152  S 
6,760 

187 

86 

1,606 

848 

875 
4S0 

9,826 

6,608 

S77 
8S 

J  S.071 
9,6M 

6,574 

14,212 

2,627 

17^9 

8,M8 

These  are  the  most  expensive  classes  in  the  army,  and  chiefly  hafi 
for  domestic  use.  The  sums  saved  by  the  reduction  of  the  cavalij 
force  would  be  very  considerable,  since  the  expenses  of  every  horseman 
are  nearly  as  great  as  those  of  the  junior  clerks  in  the  public  offioety 
some  of  whom  have  been  so  unsparingly  reduced  that  their  superioiB 
might  enjoy,  undiminished,  their  overgrown  emoluments.  The  expense 
of  a  dragoon  and  horse,  exclusive  of  forage,  &c.  is  £57  a  year»  and 
of  a  life  and  horse  guardsman  £75  a  year ;  wliilst  the  charge  for  infantiy 
of  the  line  is  only  £3 1  per  man. 

The  guards  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
in  the  Metropolis,  for  the  protection  of  the  Bank,  tlie  Tower,  and 
royal  palaces.  But  there  can  be  less  need  of  this  expensive  corps  now 
we  have  a  military  police,  for  the  security  of  property  and  persons^ 
and  ready  to  aid  the  established  authorities  in  case  of  civil  commotion. 
Surely  4000  constables,  trained,  organised,  and  barracked,  and  under 
the  entire  control  of  Ministers,  might  enable  them  to  dispense  with  at 
least  one  regiment  of  the  household  force. 

Many  millions  have  been  unnecessarily  expended,  since  the  Peace, 
on  our  maritime  establishments.  Last  year,  30,000  seamen  were 
voted,  and  £1,657,601  to  defray  the  charges  of  their  wages  and 
victuals.  With  the  exception  of  Russia  and  the  United  States,  the 
naval  force  of  every  other  power  is  less  than  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1793.  Neither  Spain  nor  Holland  has  any  navy  of  conse- 
quence ;  and  France,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
had  eighty  efficient  ships  of  the  line,  has  now  not  more  than  fbr^. 
What  occasion,  then,  can  there  be  for  Great  Britain  to  expend  annually 
£1,300,000  on  her  dock -yards,  and  incur  a  naval  expenditure, 
altogether,  of  more  than  five  millions? 
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t'l  '  Exp^iidttiire  of  the  Colonies. — These  are  a  trem^ndouR  burtliPii  on 
the  roBrmrcM  of  the  mother  country,  chiefly  to  provide  govemorehips, 
secretary  ships,  reffiBtrarshipa,  ngeneies,  and  sinecures  for  the  Aristo- 
cracy and  their  ponnexiona.  No  parlinmentBry  documents  shew  what 
the  whute  expeoM  is  that  is  paid  by  ED^ixh  taxe*  on  ncconnt  of  the 
colonies,  ft  is  generally  estimnted  that  A-om  two  to  three  millions  too 
paid  for  the  army,  navy,  and  various  civil  chaises ;  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  public  pay  ifuU  two  millions  more  for  sufrar  and  timber  than 
jthey  ought  to  pay,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  prices  occasioned 
,by  the  protection  given  to  the  rohmists  hy  the  highEir  duties  imposed 
Ite  these  articles  when  imported  from  foreign  countries,* 
~  TTiere  are  only  three  wavs  that  the  colonies  can  be  of  any  advantage. 
1.  Ib  furnishinfr  a  militHry  force;  2.  la  supplying  the  parent  state 
with  a  revenue ;  3.  In  affording  commercial  advantages. 

Instead  of  furnishing  a  military  force,  the  colonies  arc  always  a 
great  drain  upoo  our  military  resources,  particularly  in  war,  when 
they  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  army  and  fleet  in  their  defence. 
With  respect  to  revenue,  it  has  been  declared,  by  the  act  of  the  18 
Geo.  III.  that  no  taxes  or  dtities  shall  be  levied  on  the  colonies,  except 
Jor  their  vse.  As  (o  commercial  advantages,  if  the  colonial  trade 
were  quite  free,  our  commercial  relations  with  the  colonies  would  re- 
semble the  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  independent  countries ; 
Bad,  with  our  unrivalled  superiority  in  capital,  manufactures,  machinery, 
wtd  tkiti,  what  have  we  to  fear  from  unrestricted  competition?  What 
"Iww  we  lost  by  the  independence  of  the  United  States ''.  Nothing :  the 
Mbftity  have  lost  provincial  governorships;  but  the  population  of  both 
^^Whinlriea  has  been  enriched  and  benefited  hy  the  i-ast  augmentation 
HB'INeir  mercantile  intercourse. 

^^^The  rage  for  colonization  has  been  one  of  the  great  big  blunders  of  our 
Bptetiriri  policy,  originating  in  the  vain  glory  of  conquest  and  arislo- 
^■Watic  cupidity.  England  has  neither  conferred  nor  derived  social 
happiness  from  territorial  acquisitions.  Wo  may  have  imparted  strength 
to  others,  but  have  received  in  return  only  the  decease  of  monopolies 
and  vast  individual  accumulations.  How,  indeed,  could  the  results  have 
been  more  favourable  ?  A  great  nation,  possessing  within  herself  the 
resources  of  wealth  and  civilisation,  what  advantage  can  she  derive 
from  exhausting  her  enei^ea  in  rearing  to  maturity  and  fiwlering 
ingratitude  in  the  unfledged  o&pring  of  future  empires?  Between 
old  and  infant  communities  there  is  not  equal  reciprocity  of  interest ; 
the  latter  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  experience,  laws,  institutions, 
warlike  power,  and  riches  of  the  former  without  yielding  countervailing 
advatitagea :  it  is  strength  allying  itself  to  weakness — the  full-grown 
oak  bending  to  the  palsying  embrace  of  the  creeping  ivy. 

So  convinced  are  we  of  the  iatuity  of  our  conduct  in  this  respect,  . 

that  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  we  should  have  been  a  I 

t*   Sir  Henry  PBrnutl  on  rinancial  Itcrorm.  p.  234.  J 
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kappier  conunimity  had  our  sway  never  extended  orer  the  bofdw. 
Scotland  has  benefited  by  the  Union :  her  soil  has  been  fertilised  hj 
our  capital,  and  her  greedy  sons  have  enriched  themselves  by  sinocans 
and  pensions,  the  produce  of  English  taxes ;  but  what  has  Engknd 
gained  from  the  connexion  ?  The  generous  and  intellectoal  cbamclBr  sf 
her  Saxon  race  has  not  been  improved  by  amalgamation  with  Scolcii 
metaphysics,  thrift,  and  servility.  Again,  what  benefits  have  «• 
derived  from  the  conquest  of  Ireland?  Her  uncultivated  wastes,  t0O| 
will  be  made  fruitful  by  English  money,  unless  the  connexioQ  bs 
promaturely  severed:  but  what  boon,  in  return,  can  she  confer  oe 
England?  Her  miserable  children  have  poured  out  their  blood  in  our 
wars  of  despotism ;  our  rich  Aristocracy  have  been  made  richer  by  the 
rental  of  her  soil ;  and  the  aggregate  power  of  the  empire  has  bsei 
augmented  :  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  benefits  communicated  to  fki$ 
mass  of  the  'English  population.  Certainly  we  do  not  recognise  ihtm 
in  the  degraded  situation  of  the  **  men  of  Kent,"  depressed  by  cosps- 
tition  with  the  Hibernian  peasantry ;  neither  have  the  moral  habili  rf 
our  rural  and  manufieu;turing  population  been  bettered  by  commingliag 
with  the  wretched  and  half-civilized  immigrants  from  Monster  sal 
Connaught. 

But  these,  at  best,  are  only  unprofitable  speculations ;  it  is  vain  Is 
repine  at  remediless  evils ;  the  union  of  England,  Scotland,  and  In- 
land, is,  we  presume,  indissoluble :  we  aro  married,  as  the  saying  is, 
for  better  and  worse,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  an  unprofitaUs 
alliance. 

The  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  colonies  is  in  rendsring 
a  desirable  refuge  to  a  redundant  population.  But  the  Aristocfscj 
cline  making  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  emigration, 
of  the  expense ;  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  not  for  the  benefit  of  themselvts, 
but  of  the  industrious  orders,  and  this  they  begrudge ;  they  prefer  adb- 
duing  the  clamour  of  hunger  by  coeroive  measures  to  providing  As 
means  by  which  the  unemployed  labourer  and  artisan  might 
his  superfluous  industry  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
of  Australia. 

Although  the  Oligarchs  aro  so  parsimonious  when  the  welfare  of  As 
people  is  concerned,  they  aro  reckless  enough  about  expense  what  it 
ministers  only  indirectly  to  their  own  gratification  and  ambition.  It  mj^ 
pears,  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Finance-Committee,  that  the  coUeclh* 
expenditure  of  ^ve  of  our  colonies  has  exceeded,  on  an  account  of  tn 
and  more  years,  the  colonial  revenues  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  it, 
so  as  to  have  constituted  a  deficiency  of  £2,524,000,  and  that  this  de- 
ficiency was  paid  by  the  Treasury,  although  the  surplus  expenditure  lad 
been  incurred  without  previous  communication  with  ministers ;  nor  doss 
it  appear  ministers  had  any  previous  knowledge  either  of  the  amount  sf 
the  colonial  revenues  or  the  charges  upon  them.  Can  any  thing  mani 
strikingly  show  the  careless  and  lavish  system  on  which  the  afiairs 
of  the  nation  are  conducted  ?  We  subjoin  an  abstract  of  the  returns  to 
parliament  of  the  colonies  to  which  we  have  alluded.     It  will  be 
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thai  the  surplus  I'evenne  of  the  crowa  colonies  above  the  fivU  cx- 
ppniliture  amounted  to  fl,4.')3,84'2,  nnd  this  was  all  which  remained 
applicable  to  a  military  expenditure  of  £3,733,939,  leaving  £2,280,U97 
to  be  paid  ont  of  the  uaessed  taxes,  the  excise,  and  custoiD-dutiea  of 
the  people  of  England. ' 


Statement  of  ike  Revenue  and  Eijienditure  of  Five  Crown  Colonies 
referred  to  in  Mr.  HerriesS  Letter  to  Mr.  Wilmol  Horton,  of  the 
lAth  March,  1827.— Pari.  Paper,  No.  :J52,  Seas.  1830. 
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Of  these  colonies,  three  of  them — Ceylon,  Mauritiua,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope— are  only  of  use  to  the  East-lndis  Comptiny,  who  ought 
to  flefray  the  charges  of  thait  military  protection.  Many  other  of  our. 
colonies  ore  equally  valueless  as  objects  of  national  utility.  Of  what 
UM  is  the  retention  of  the  Ionian  Islauds,  with  Malta  and  Gibraltar  in. 
mu  Iwnds  ?  The  settlementi  at  Sierra  Laone  and  on  the  west  coast  oi, 
Afiiea  ought  to  be  abandoned,  having  entirely  failed  in  the  attainment 
of  Ibe  object  intended.  No  reason  can  be  shown  why  Canada,  Novar,, 
S«)otia,  aud  other  pOBseaBioDS  on  the  continent  of  America,  would  ttot,, 
be  u  available  to  British  enterprise,  if  they  were  made  independeot^ 
state*.  Neither  our  manufactures,  commerce,  nor  shipping;  would  bft « 
injured  by  such  a  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  what  has  the  uatioi^ 
lo&t  by  Canada?  According  W  Sir  II.  Parnell,  fifty  or  sixty  milliona 
have  been  already  expended  ;  the  annual  sum  pay  able  out  of  Eo^'liab,. 
taxes  is  full  £600,000  a-year;  and  there  has  been  a  plan  in  progreaa,. 
fur  two  or  three  years  to  fortify  Canada,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  thm.  . 
miUiuHB.  Are  the  borough  mongers  mad,  or  are  the  people  mad,  to  , 
toleTSt«  their  lavish  proceedings  ? 

The  Stave-Trade.^On  this  subject.  Sir  H.  Parnell  says—"  The  ' 
great  sum  of  £5,700,000  has  already  been  expended  in  carrying  into 
eSect  tb'e  measures  of  government  fbr  co-operating  with  other  countriei 
in  patting  down  the  slave-trade,  and  the  annual  current  expenses 
amount  to  nearly  £400.000.  Bnt  the  attempt  appears  to  have  ottoge- 
thar  fiuled.  The  governments  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  accord' 
H^  to  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  make  no  efforts  whatever  to  enforcf 
''     laws  for  putting  down  the  trallic ;  and  the   persons   in   authority  ' 

M  and  Braiil  not   only  neglect  to  execute   the   laws,  b(  ' 
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cases,  hnvi!  been  engngnl  in  ii  tliemeetTes.  So  that  our  treatira  »nil 
laws,  where  such  partiea  are  interned,  are  so  mncti  waste  pap^r,  and 
spending  money  to  try  to  give  eiFei't  to  them  is  perfect  folly.  The  African 
Institutiott  say,  in  their  twentieth  report,  '  The  slare-trade  haa  in- 
creaeed  daring  [he  last  yc&r ;  and,  notwithBtandiog  the  number  of  prins 
tftken,  it  continues  to  rage  with  unabated  fury."  Surely  here  are  wiiB- 
cient  reasons  for  aaTing  £400,000  a-year,  now  expended  (o  ao  Ultk  p«r- 
poee." — Financial  R^orm,  pp.231,  232.  Whether  this  meUncholr 
result  is  the  consequence  of  inadequate  efforts  to  enforce  the  AboIilioB- 
Laws,  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed  to  determine,  but  we  do  tmM 
nothing:  will  ^  done — not  eren  for  the  sake  of  economy — teiulijig  i» 
revive  the  hellish  traffic. 

Expense  of  Civil  Government. — The  expense  of  conducting  the  ortl 
govemmenl  of  the  country,  including  the  king,  the  three  secretwiwef 
Btato,  lord -lieu  tenant  of  Ireland,  the  Mint,  and  judicial  establishiiieiit*, 
is  about  £2,000,000.  The  progressive  increase  of  e^ipense,  m  tent 
departments,  is  as  follows  ; — 

Home  Department flMSS  £31,916 

Foreign  Department    •  •  •  •      34,495  65.68 1 

Colonial  Department 9,1 1 1  39,824 

£58,019        £137.221 

Thus,  it  appears,  the  charge  of  these  three  deparlments  has  nion 
than  doubled  since  1 796 — a  period  of  hostilities. 

Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland. — The  vice-regal  government  of  Irebod 
ccsis  the  country  £100.000  per  annum.  This  is  wholly  nnneMMwy. 
as  it  is  well  known  that  Irish  afiairs  are  managed  at  Whitehall,  lit 
only  use  of  this  raimic  sovereign  is  to  keep  up  those  symbols  of  oopan- 
tion  and  hostility  which  a  more  rational  policy  would  endeatvovr  » 
abtilerate.  For  any  other  purpose,  in  the  present  state  of  intercanwe, 
we  mi^t  as  well  have,  once  more,  a  lord-president  at  York — a  kmf  ii 
Edinburgh — or  aseporate  court  for  the  marches  of  W'ales,  at  Ludlow,  tt 
Monmouth.  What  then  can  be  urged  to  justify  the  lord -lieutenancy  ?  It 
is  said,  bv  Lord  Leveson  Gower, — and  we  suppose  the  argnment  mil  It 
renewed  next  session  by  hb  successor.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,— Owrt  it  ii 
beneficial  to  the  tradesmen  of  Dublin,  among  whom  the  money  grmHni 
for  the  vice-regal  establishment  is  expended-  So  then  the  conununity 
must  be  robbed  of  £100,000.  that  the  Dublin  shopkeepers  may  prdit 
the  odd  lartbings.  This  is  the  favourite  round  of  arguing  by  conv>- 
tionista ;  they  ajways  deem  it  a  sufficient  justification  for  pilt^fiog  tM 
people,  if  a  portion  of  the  spoil  be  relumed  to  them  in  the  way  of  aknt 
or  Christmas  doles.  By  acting  on  this  principle,  the  pride  and  inlaw WS 
of  an  aristocrat ical  government  are  both  favoured;  and  the  people,  b- 
jureil  by  its  rapacity,  are  insulted  by  its  compassion.  But  JD  this  way 
the  influence  oif  the  lont -lieutenant 'a  stilary  is,  as  regarda  fhejprosperitT 
of  a  great  city,  contcmplible  :  his  whole   salnnr,  if  spent  in  Dublin,  it 
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Dot  equal  to  half  the  receipts  of  one  of  the  ten  thouBuid  gin-elio; 
LoadoQ.  If,  however,  the  effect  was  greater,  the  process  is  dishi 
If  the  lord -lieu  tenaucy  is  necessary  as  od  imtrutnent  of  govermuent — 
which  has  never  been  proved — it  ought  to  be  retained ;  if  not,  there  is 
no  earthly  reason  why  tlie  shopkeepei's  of  Dublin  should  bo  supported  by 
taxiDg  the  shopkeepers  of  the  other  towns  of  the  empire.  The  viceroy- 
ship  IB  a  precious  jewel  in  the  eyes  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  that  it  will 
not  willingly  be  abandoned,  we  believe;  but  where  pretexts  are  seen 
throDgb  easily,  it  is,  perhaps,  prudent  to  abstain  from  them.  The  man 
who  merely  robs  you.  does  not  offend  you  so  much  as  the  man  who  both 
robs  you  and  insists  your  understanding  by  an  awkward  attempt  at  de- 
ceiving you. 

Expenses  of  a  CoTonation. — It  is  to  be  hoped  this  suffering  and  op-, 
pressed  community  will  be  saved,  among  other  retrenchments,  the  ex- 
pense of  this  feudal  pageant.  The  ministers  of  George  IV.  asked  Par- 
liament for  a  grant  of  only  £1(10,000,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
coronation  of  the  late  king ;  hut  the  ceremony  turned  out  something 
like  palace-building,  the  actual  cost  greatly  exceeding  the  estimate, 
amounting  lo  £238,000,*  The  jewels  of  the  crown  were  valued  at 
£65,000,  and  10  per  cent,  interest  was  paid  to  Rundell  and  Bridge  for 
the  loan  of  them.  Either  for  the  gratification  of  the  monarch  or  his 
courtiers,  the  crown  was  kept  four  years,  at  an  annual  charge  to  the 
public  of  £6500 ;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  a  seasonable 
motion  of  Mr.  Hume  the  royal  bauble  was,  at  last,  divesteil  of  its 
borrowed  plumage. 

We  cannot  believe  it  is  in  contemplation  next  summer  to  repeat  any 
thing  so  monstrously  lavish  and  absurd.  William  IV.  is  already  in  iull 
possession  of  the  throne  ;  he  has  taken  the  oaths,  as  welt  as  all  public 
officers  and  ma^^trales,  and  no  additional  sanctions  are  requisite  to  inv  I 
sure  the  discharge  of  their  respective  functions.  A  coronation  ConfirnjB  | 
nothing  ;  it  affords  no  stronger  guarantee  either  on  the  part  of  the  kinfi 
or  the  people;  it  is  an  unmeaning  show,  fit  only  to  be  exhibited  among 
slaves  by  an  Eastern  despot.  It  is  something  still  more  objectionable. 
Formerly  it  might  be  of  use,  when  it  was  really  what  it  professed  to  be 
— a  solemn  compact  between  the  king  and  his  lieges  ;  but  it  has  since 
de^nerated  into  a  mere  mockery  of  sacred  tilings,  of  religious  rites, 
Ti/n-s,  and  pledges. 

Kingly  governments  are  sinking  fast  in  general  estimation,  and  it  will 
certainly  be  bad  policy  to  depreciate  monarchy  lower  by  obtruding  it  ia 
its  most  absurd  and  revolting  forms.  Instead  of  expending  a  quarteK  I 
OF  A  MILLION  on  a  senseless  spectacle,  we  would  beg,  in  lieu,  to  eugr  I 
gest  that  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign  may  be  commemorated 
by  the  building  of  a  new  bridge,  the  construction  of  a  rail-road,  the 
completion  of  the  Thames-tunnel,  or  any  other  undertaking  of  national 
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The  king  is  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  a  kind  disposition  and  good 
underetandiiig;  if  such  be  the  case,  he  will  need  no  monition  from  as 
that  this  is  not  a  time  to  waste,  unnecessBrilv,  the  public  resources.  AH 
new  reigns  are  popular  at  the  commencement,  and  it  is  atili  prematura 
to  decide  whotlier  the  present  is  destined  to  be  a  blessing  or  a  CBlnmilj 
to  the  community.  As  parliament  meets  in  a  few  days,  we  shall  speedUj 
learn  something  of  his  Majesty's  or  his  ministers'  real  intentions  towanb 
us.  If  the  King's  Speech  evince  sympathy  with  the  general  dietreas— 
a  desire  to  curtail  a  lavish  expenditure — a  determination  to  grant  ■ 
purer  representation — and  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  continental  affairs,  then  we  shall  think  we  have  entered 
on  a  brighter  era ;  but,  should  the  foul  machinations  of  any  demon  of 
national  misery  and  discord  interfere  to  defeat  these  fond  anticipatioiii, 
even  then  we  shall  not  despair;  nor  do  we  think  Englishmen  will  resign 
themselves  with  patience  to  a  cruel  and  unjust  domination :  at  all  ereDt* 
they  will  not  he  so  grievously  insensible  to  the  duties  thay  owe  to 
themselves  and  children  as  to  join  witli  loud  acclaim,  on  the  coronatipa- 
day — Long  live  William  IV.  f 


NFLDEKCE  ON   '. 


The  heavy  duty  on  newspapers,  wjicther  considered  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  or,  in  its  injurious  tendency,  to  restrict  the  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence, is  the  most  objectionable  part  of  our  fiscal  system.  A  foarpennp 
stamp,  on  on  article  wliich  sells  for  sixpence,  is  a  tax  of  '200  per  c 


o  evade  this  onerous  impost,  hf 
,  which  reduces  the  per  ceotu^ 
ae;  but  they  are  subject  to  Om 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  tbcii 


the  duty  on  newspapers  ira^ 
In  the  circulation  ;  but  tfacB 
realize  revenue  as  to  contnl 
treating  this  subject  « 


Some  of  the  weekly  papers  endi 
selling  a  larger  paper  at  a  higher  pnc 
the  duty  not  being  an  ad  valorem  t 
disadvantage  of  a  more  limited  sale, 
publications. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  a  reduction 
be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  object  of  ministers  is  not  so  much 
public  opinion.     Our  limits  do  not  adm 

Ailly  as  it  deserves;  nor  is  it  necessary,  nftei  the  able  expoMtioa  it 
has  received  from  Mr.  Owen,  the  Westminster  Review,  the  Montaif 
Chronicle,  and  the  Scotsman  newspapers:  we  shall,  however,  submit  a 
few  brief  observations: — I.  Co  the  influence  of  the  high  atamp-duliM 
on  the  state  of  the  newspaper  press.  2.  On  the  consequences  of  re- 
stricting the  sale  of  cheap  political  pamphlets,  subjecting  them  to  tbe 
same  duty  as  the  regular  newapapera.  Our  at^n'^'ents  will  be  luUrewed 
to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  social  impi-orentent,  not  to  those  trbo 
seek  only  to  thrive  by  abuse  and  oppression. 

The  6rst  and  most  obvious  effect  of  the  high  daty  is,  by  enhanciag 
the  price,  to  curtail  the  benefit  of  newspapers,  whether  as  the  aonrce 
of  innocent  amusement  or  useful  instruction,  to  the  more  opulent  cluaci. 
Hut  the  newspapers  depending  for  support  upon  what  may  be  termed 
the   proprietary  of  the   country,   they  will,  of  course,  be  conductMl  on 
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such  principIcB  and  ia  such  spirit  as  is  likely  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
interesta,  the  prcjiiilicea,  and  paMJons  of  their  subscribers.  Hence  the 
predominant  character  of  the  Press  is  decidedly  aristocratic:  and 
it  never  compromises  the  fnvour  of  ita  chief  patrons  by  tlie  fearless 
exposition  of  any  political  abuse,  euperstttious  error,  commercial  or 
chartered  privilege,  private  vice,  or  public  oppression,  iu  which  they 
are  especially  interested. 

But  the  Press  being  under  the  influence  of  the  opulent,  it  leaves  the 
indigent,  as  we  shall  terra  them  for  brevity,  without  protection.  They 
may  be  calumniated  with  impunity,  as  they  often  are;  their  motives, 
views,  Hnd  conduct  may  be  distorted,  and  they  hnve  no  effective  means — 
no  organ — by  which  they  con  set  themseltes  right  with  the  community. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  great  mass  of  society — the  industrious  and  trading 
dasses — those  numerous  and  useful  orders,  which  constitute  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  the  social  stale  —are  no  more  represented — their  interests 
are  no  more  maintained,  by  the  daily  journals,  than  they  are  by  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament. 

Of  late  years,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
merrial  freedom  and  unrestricted  competition ;  but  is  a  monopoly  of 
kwiwlnlge  less  pregnant  with  mischief  than  a  monopoly  of  corn  or  other 
article  of  general  consumption?     The  exclusive  privileges  of  Oxford  I 
end  Cambridge  have  been  objected  to  as  well  as  the  Bank  and  East-.  | 
India  Company;  hut  how  does  it  happen  there  is  so  little  outcry  against 
the  Frees  '{     The  reason  is  obvious  enough  :  the  Press  is  the  commox    , 
crier ;  but,  though  loud  and  prompt  in  proclaiming  the  abuses  of  others, , 
it   has  been   marvellously  silent  concerning  its  own.     How  much  tha    < 
monopoly  of  the  great  brewers  n'as  reprobated,  even  by  most  of  tha^j 
jonmals;  but  the  public  injury,  from  this  source,  was  limited  and  unii 
portant,  contrasted  with  that  originating  in  the  monopoly  of  the  Pre 
No  doubt  the  beverage  of  the  people  was  diluted  and  adulterated,  but  this  ' 
evil,  at  the  worst,   was  local  in  its  effectji ;  it  was  not  like  the    Press, 
whose  despotic  authority  is  not  limited  to  the  metropolis,  nor  the  pro- 
vinces, nor  even  the  empire,  but  extends  to  every  comer  of  the  globe. 

The  provincial  press  takes  its  tone  and  character  from  the  London 
prints;  some  of  the  country  papers  follow  in   the  wake  of  the  Timei, 
some  the  Morning  Chronicle,  some  the  Standard,   some  the  Qlobt^  A 
snd  some  other  journals ;  but  all  have  their  guide  and  prototype  in  tht  J 
metropolis,  from  which  they  cut  or  copy  their  opinions.     From  thiti] 
sort  of  paternity  and  connexion  arises  a  most  portentous  danger  to  th«  J 
liberties  and  prosperity  of  the  empire.     The  Press  has  been  designated  j 
a  fourth  estate,  next  in  influence  and  importance  to  King.  Lords,  and  i 
Commons.     But,  Great  God!  only  think  of  what  l\»B  foarth  eslats 
consists — twelve  daily  papers  established  and  carried  on  solely  for  gain — 
whose  proprietors  are  unknown — whose  editors  are  unknown — whose 
reporters  are   unknown — in  short,    belonging   and   attached   to   which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  thread  of  responsibility,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  and  magnitude  of  their  delinquency.     Upon  tills  corrupt  and 
intangible  pivot  one-fourth — aye,  a  great  deal  more — of  the  government 
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of  this  great  empire  depends.  What  nonsense  it  ie  to  complain  of 
the  TreSHUry  boroughs,  of  Gallon,  or  Midhurat,  or  of  rotten  borough* 
with  only  a  dozen  eleelors,  while  an  overwhelming  influence,  like  this,  is 
tolerated  !  What  dolls  miDinteis  ivould  he  were  they  especially  to  con- 
ceni  ihemBelves  about  the  utiluence  to  he  derived  from  these  sources,  and 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  more  patent  agency  which  might  be  deriTcd 
from  the  PreB«.  And  do  we  suppose  that  minister!  alone  may  avail 
themselves  of  this  power;  that  great  commercial  companies,  loan- 
mong^era,  Bpeculalors  in  the  funds,  and  getters  up  of  bubble  oomptuut* 
may  not  resort  to  similar  aid?  Assuredly  not ;  for  we  know  the  con- 
trary; we  know  that  the  Press  has  been  the  great  agent  not  only  id 
the  oppressions  of  the  Government  but  in  the  fraudulent  devices  b* 
which  one  portion  of  the  community  has  plundered  another. 

Only  place  at  our  disposal,  out  of  the  secret  service  money,  £20,000 
per  annum  ;  a  few  judgeships  and  ofRces  in  the  colonies;  h  few  leawt 
of  houses  and  crown  lands  in  the  metropolis;  a  few  livings  and  dignltici 
in  the  Church;  a  few  places  in  the  Customs,  Excise,  and  jndkad 
administration ;  and  a  few  appointments  to  the  mag^istracy  and  shmr- 
alties  in  the  country;  let  us,  we  repeat,  have  these  things  in  our  gift, 
and  we  will  eng^age  to  make  the  boanted/oartk  esiale  of  this  realm  w 
subservient  as  the  most  corrupt  and  despotic  minister  cuuld  desire.  We 
do  not  mean  to  affirm  we  would  render  the  Press  undisguisedly  proRi- 
tuted  to  the  Government:  we  would  further  its  ends  in  a  much  man 
adroit  and  effective  manner;  nor  would  we  go  openly  with  brib«  at 
hand,  for,  in  that  case,  the  sly  rogues  would  bruit  our  offer,  knowfif 
they  would  gain  more  by  proclaiming  it,  and  boasting:  of  their  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  than  accepting  our  lender  :  we  would  not  adopt  uj 
such  vulgar  mode  of  procedure ;  nevertheless,  we  would  accomplish  oar 
employer's  purpose.  If  the  premier  wished  to  interfere  wilh  France,  v 
Belgium,  or  to  gel  up  a  war  of  any  sort,  we  would  render  the  nnder- 
taking  popular  to  his  heart's  content;  if  he  wished  to  set  bis  fitfs 
against  the  reform  of  domestic  abuses,  we  would  convince  ninetr-niM 
out  of  every  hundred  that  our  institutions  had  stood  the  test  of  age*, 
and  are  the  best  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised ;  if  he  wished  to  hunt 
down  a  troublesome  individual,  we  would  render  the  caitiff  an  exBt 
from  all  decent  and  respectable  society;  if  he  wished  to  destnm  til 
public  spirit  in  the  people,  we  would  throw  such  discredit  on  evtrj 
meeting  and  association  tor  a  patriotic  object,  that  the  parties  tb«ntt 
should  appear  nothing  better  than  gaping  idiots,  or  poverty-stricken 
knaves,  whose  sole  purpose  was  the  plunder  of  the  rich  ! 

All  this  we  would  do,  and  more,  and  the  great  beauty  of  our  dtuags 
would  be  that  they  should  be  m  de\terously  managed  that  they  would 
neither  bring  scandal  on  ourselves,  our  employer,  nor  the  agente  of  oar 
dinholism.  The  only  machinery  necessary  to  put  in  motion  wooM  be 
umply  a  well-directed  .mexsonge,  with  which  gentlemen  connMied 
with  the  "  n^spectable  part  of  the  Press"  are  well  acquainted.  It 
wonid  coiuisl  of  iin  artful  and  incessant  ^Ttnding  of  paragraphs — to 
nnplifying  and  improving,  or,  if  an  opponent,  a  garbling,  curtailing. 
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and  snpprenbg  of  Bpeechea — the  omiseion,  misrepresentation,  or  bla- 
zooing,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  all  public  meetinp  aod  proceedings — 
in  short,  in  picturing  every  thing  and  person  on  the  brand  sheet  in 
such  a  way  that  they  ahould  be  viewed  through  a  multiplying  glass,  or 
the  right  or  wrong  end  of  the  telescope,  as  might  best  suit  the  purpose 
of  the  "  Captain,''  or  whoever  else  might  be  his  succeasor  in  office. 

AJl  this  we  should  be  able  to  effect  without  fenr  of  detection  or  ex- 
posure; we  would  manage  the  press  with  less  noise  than  Mr.  Holmes 
manages  our  immaculate  representatives ;  the  close  nuinopoly  afiiirds 
£rery  facility  for  bribery  and  concealment ;  and  through  these  diverging 
rsys  of  intelligence — the  country  papers  would  partake,  eigunllywith  the 
rest,  of  the  impulse  given  at  tite  primal  source ;  they  would  be  as  un- 
conscious of  the  presence,  as  unparticipant  in  the  favours  of  the  great 
operator  at  the  focal  point. 

Perhaps  our  almost  allegorical  description  of  the  relation  in  which 
(he  Journals  stand  to  the  community  may  not  be  fully  comprehended 
by  all  our  readers;  hut  it  would  be  a  more  invidious  task  than  we  should 
Like,  to  illustrate  our  subject  by  practical  examples.  What  we  have 
said  applies  to  the  Press  in  its  corporate  and  irresponsible  capacity ;  of 
the  individuals  connected  with  it,  they  are,  we  believe,  as  estimable  aa 
any  other  class  ;  and  some  there  are,  we  know,  animated  by  an  almost 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  popular  rights  and  social  happiness.  It  is  not 
their  fault  exactly  thnt  they  are  placed  in  a  false  positioit,  in  respect  of 
society  ;  that  from  the  operation  of  the  stamp  duty,  excluding  competi- 
tion, they  have  been  raised  into  great  and  hazardous  undertakings, 
which  renders  it  almost  madness,  and  something  like  breach  of  trust  to 
the  proprietors,  to  indulge  their  private  sentiments  at  the  risk  of  com- 
promising the  partial  interests  on  which  the  pro!»perity  of  the  joumalf 
confided  to  their  management  notoriooaly  depends. 

This  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  their  timid, 
see-saw,  compromising,  and  vacillating  conduct ;  and  after  all,  it  does 
not  lessen  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  nnder  which  the  pubhc  suffers.  That 
this  evil  exists,  and  to  a  portentous  extent,  we  shall  establish,  from  the 
present  state  and  management  of  The  Times.  This  Journal  oxercisea 
an  irresponsible  power,  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  society;  and  wei» 
this  power  exercised  in  opposition  to  the  government — which,  by  thehjr^ 
itneverwill.at  leastto  its  fundaniental  corruptions— it  would  be  danger^  I 
ouB  even  to  the  government.  Had  we  the  option,  whether,  as 
etroment  of  the  general  happiness,  we  would  prefer  tlie  return  of  100 
honest  members  to  parliament  from  the  unrepresented  towns,  or  wft  1 
would  have  the  Times  at  our  berk,  we  should  unhesitatingly  say,  give  u*  j 
the  beldame  of  Printing-house-square,  withhor  good  name,  her  Meduteu 
front,  her  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows,  her  subtlety,  literary  tact,  and 
experience  in  all  the  springs  of  life  and  action.  The  influence  she  is 
enabled  to  exercise  over  public  opinion  is  incredible,  and  can  only  bo 
appreciated  by  those  habituated  to  observe  social  movements,  and  tl 
agency  by  which  they  are  produced. 
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It  ie  because  a  newspaper  haa  surh  power,  which  may  be  directed  te 
&  beneticial  ox  maligaaat  purpose,  that  we  coDBiiler  the  stale  of  tim 
Press  objeotiouable.  It  accords  with  the  general  Uwllcs  of  tiitt  Timx, 
after  due  deliberation — for  they  seldom  leap  before  ibey  look — to  tak*  a 
decided  part  on  every  public  queatioo  of  importouce,  and  la  nuOte  tlul 
part,  no  nuittcr  by  wimt  means,  triumphant.  Lately,  tlio  Times,  trndor 
the  operation  of  some  influence— pethapa,  an  indirect  inlimntion  of  iba 
wiflhea  of  the  ministers — took  a  most  extraordinary  course  in  respeetof 
the  afiiura  of  the  Nethedanda.  We  have  no  doubt  that  ihenuoieroua  mden 
of  tbis.journal-'aud  many  of  them  resort  to  noothermedium  of  infflnM< 
lion  froDi  which  to  form  an  opiiuon — consider  themselvea  vail  tofonMd 
of  the  causes  which  originated  the  Belgian  revolt,  and  of  the  eondoctof 
the  Dutch.  We  can  assure  all  such  they  are  most  egregiously  luistakM; 
that  ihey  are  completely  in  tho  dark  relative  to  Belgian  affairs;  and 
that  iheTimee,  by  a  syslem  of  suppressing  intelligence,  distorting  &cti, 
and  all  those  arts  of  mknsonue,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  ban 
completely  misled  lUem,  in  I'egard  to  tho  real  meritB  of  the  traDsacikiH 
in  the  Law  Countries,  A  wmilar  disingenuous  course  is  adopted  br 
this  print,  in  treating  other  public  questions;  an  ex-parlt  colouiing 
and  mis-representation  is  ^ven  ;  and  the  Times,  which  boaau  of  RtwHi 
raaothean  justice  in  all  its  dealings,  is  as  remote  from  it  as  the  |Mtw 
asunder. 

In  one  respect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  this  paper  interferes  wilh  ia 
claims  to  patronage  as  a  vehicle  of  ^neral  intelligence.  It  is  nK  w 
much  a  newspaper,  as  a  print  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  limitdd  ob' 
jeclB ;  money  is  one,  and  the  farthering  certain  political  iatentU, 
another;  and  in  order  more  elTectually  to  accomplish  these,  matim  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader  are  often  excluded  from  its  columns.  It 
can  by  no  means  assume  to  be  a  mirror  of  the  age  ;  it  is  too  much  af 
a  partiznn,  and  conducted  on  principles  too  excliisit'e  for  that :  artidM 
of  intelligence,  facts,  speeches,  public  proceedings,  correspoadeaeiv 
and  other  matters  are  ofien  omitted,  either  to  make  room  for  adrer- 
tisemenls  and  other  profitable  insertions,  or  because  they  are  inam^ 
aistent  with  the  line  of  politics  to  which  it  is  pledged ;  and  it  thus  «A« 
happoni,  the  reader,  who  exclusively  relies  upon  it  for  information,  k 
surprised  by  the  occurrence  of  events  of  which  he  had  no  prvrioos 
intimation.  Who.  for  example,  could  have  anticipated  the  repulse  id 
the  cowardly  Dutch  from  Brusseis,  after  relying'  on  the  statemento  of 
the  Times,  that  the  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands  were  merely  tb» 
movements  of  the  rabble,  instead  of  a  national  insurrection,  originatiiig' 
in  long- suppressed  grievances.  It  is  the  same  in  other  things ;  Um 
Times  completely  hoodwinji  their  readers,  or,  at  least,  only  suffec  thsm 
to  have  as  much  light  as  is  compatible  with  their  own  varying  interests 
and  purposes.  Our  opinion  is,  that  this  journal  must  ultimately 
decline,  from  llie  mere  exceM  of  its  popularity ;  those  wbo  wish  to  Iw 
accurately  informed  of  public  affairs,  can  have  no  desire  that  important 
intsllJgence  should  be  suppressed  or  distorted,  Irom  party  or  inieiresttd 
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motires,  nor  caa  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  mere  conunercial  Eidreili»eni 
to  send  their  favours  to  be  prinied  on  a  aupplementary  sheiit,  which  ia 
seldom  read,  and  only  considered  waste  paper,  to  be  caiit  aside. 

Irresponflible,  and  occaEionRlly  oppressive  power,  exorcised  by  the 
Times,  and  iho  defects  in  its  managerneiit  as  a  public  journal,  fully,  ia 
our  opinion,  exemplify  the  abnses  which  may  grow  up  under  the  present 
system  of  the  Press.  For  the  correction  of  theM  evils  we  know 
Dothinp  so  appropriate  a»  opening  ihe  trade,  by  means  of  minor 
publications.  The  suppression  of  the  cheap  political  pamphlets  by  lord 
Castlereagh  always  appeared  to  us  both  unjust  and  impolitic.  Sedition 
and  licentiounsnees  might  have  been  effectually  restrained  without 
destroying  an  instruiuent  which,  ultimately,  might  havo  been  miide 
subservient  to  the  attainnii<nt  uf  the  most  salutary  ameliorntious.  It  is 
the  impusitiou  of  the  stamp  daty,  not  the  demand  of  security  of  which 
we  complain ;  the  former  completely  interdicting,  to  a  vast  majority  of 
the  community,  a  source  of  amusement  and  intellectual  improvement. 

Some  of  the  most  dangerous  popular  errors,  we  are  convinced,  werv 
eradicated  solely  by  the  agency  of  the  cheap  political  tracts.  Amon^ 
tfaeee  we  reckon  the  prevailiog  opinions  on  Catholic  Emancipation. 
Beforo  the  establishment  of  the  weekly  pamphlets  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation was  decidedly  an ti -catholic,  and  hardly  less  obstinate  in  their 
prejudices  than  Lord  Eldon  or  Sir  C.  Wetherall.  A  prodigious  change 
was  effected  in  the  character  of  the  people  in  another  respect.  During 
a  scarcity,  or  hi^^h  prices,  the  rage  of  the  labouring  classes  was  mostly 
vented  on  the  butcher,  baker,  and  farmer;  such  Benselesa  outrages  are 
now  never  bean!  of. 

Besides  the  diffusion  of  political  knowledge  and  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration,  other  advantages,  tending  to  the  security  of  property 
and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  resulted  from  the  circu- 
lation of  cheap  parnphlcla.  We  allude  to  the  introduction  of  vuicktnery. 
This,  for  oiiviouB  reasons,  was  opposed  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
It  was  impossible  they  should  at  first  be  reconciled  to  inventions  which, 
though  tending  to  the  general  advantage,  by  the  multiplication  of 
commodities  at  a  cheaper  rate,  yet,  if  they  did  not  deprive  some  classes 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  degraded  them  for  ever  into  lower  stations. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  they  should  resist  this  innovation ;  and,  in 
BO  drang.  we  believe,  they  did  no  more  than  the  legal,  ecclesiastical, 
or  any  other  class  would  have  done,  had  their  interests  been  sacrificed, 
though  that  sacrifice  were  made  for  the  general  good.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  the  principle  should  triumph.  The  people  resisted;  severer 
laws  were  made  against  frame-breakers,  and  a  terrible  sacrifice  was 
made  at  York:  but  all  this  would  have  been  ineffectual,  had  not 
another  cause  interfered.  Tliia  cause,  we  verily  believe,  was  the 
introduction  of  the  two-penni/  trash  ;  which  demonstrated  that, 
however  injurious  the  employment  of  machinery  might  be  to  particular 
branches  of  industry,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  aug^niented  the  supply  of 
food  and  clothing,  consequently  rendered  them  cheaper  to  all  classes. 
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it  must  be  ultimately  beaeficial.     Hera,  then,  was  another  adnnUge 
reenlting  from  pamphlet- writing, 

One  more  remark  mny  Ite  made  on  this  suliject.  It  was  unceasingly  n- 
presented,  at  the  time,  that  the  weekly  writers  were  solely  ocmpied 
on  thoee  subjects  moet  likely  to  infinme  and  delude  their  readera :  had 
thifl  been  their  only  object,  it  is  strange  they  did  not  more  frequeotly 
fillude  to  the  subject  of  machinery.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  fine  field 
both  for  inflamin":  and  deluding  Uie  people.  Thousands  of  unhappy 
men  might  have  been  found  in  the  manufucturing  dtiitricts,  whm 
passions  it  were  easy  to  inflame,  and  whose  vengeance  it  were  eaiy  l« 
direct  to  the  destruction  of  machinery,  as  the  cause  of  their  snfferiiigi. 
But  among  the  cloud  of  publications  issuing  from  the  press,  not  one 
contained  the  least  allusion  to  this  popular  topic  of  discontent :  aisoi^ 
all  the  incendiary,  injlammatory ,  and  designing  writers,  as  they  wars 
called,  there  was  not  one  base  enoufh,  whose  love  of  mischief,  whoM 
desire  to  arait  himself  of  distress,  to  inflame  the  discontents  of  the  peo^ 
were  such  as  to  induce  him  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  representing 
machinery  as  the  cause  of,  or  its  destruction  the  means  whereby  ibeir 
Bufferings  might  be  alleviated,  We  ore  convinced,  if  pamphlet-writitig 
had  been  in  as  full  activity  this  winter  na  it  was  ten  years  ago,  the 
county  of  Kent  would  not  have  been  the  scene  of  ontragea  diivcUd 
against  the  machinery  and  property  of  individuals  who  suffer  as  mvd 
as  the  unfortunate  peasantry  from  the  burthens  and  oppressions  of  tb« 
Borough  System. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  pernicions.  dangerous,  and  ahnri 
doctrines  which  were  propngalod.  Possibly,  this  might  be  the  csm; 
possibly,  vrith  many  important  truths,  error  also  might  be  inculctt«d; 
possibly,  ideas  beneficial  to  society  might  be  accompanied  with  otben 
of  a  contrary  tendency.  This,  however,  was  matter  of  opinion ;  aad 
a  more  proper  subject  for  discussion  than  coercion.  Admitting  AM 
cheap  publications  were  injurious  as  well  as  beneficial,  it  aSi>nle«l  M 
si^ument  whatever  for  their  suppression.  The  same  objection  m%k( 
be  made  to  plays,  nm'els,  romances,  and  almost  every  other  publica- 
tion ;  the  same  objection  might  be  nrged  against  the  amusements  of  te 
theatre :  all  these,  no  doubt,  are  productive  of  evil  as  well  as  goai 
to  the  community  ;  but  who  ever,  on  that  account,  thought  that  Hmt 
should  be  suppressed  ?  Whoever  expects  to  see  any  thing  which  m 
not  accompanied  with  some  portion  of  evil?  The  only  principle  is 
this,  as  in  every  other  case,  is  to  balance  the  good  against  the  evfl ; 
and  it  was  on  this  principle  the  fate  of  the  cheap  publications  ought  to 
hare  been  determined. 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  think,  to  say  any  thing  more  in  defence  of 
political  pamphlets,  We  were  desirous  of  submitting  a  few  observatioBs 
at  present,  because  it  appears  likely  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  rerive 
them  ;  and,  contemporary  with  that,  probably  an  attempt  to  stop  their 
circutntion.  We  were  also  anxious  to  undeceive  many  well-meoni 
persons,  whose  fears  were  artfully  excited  on  a  former  occasion,  a 
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who  were  taught  to  look  npon  this  portion  of  the  jiresa  na  &a  unmixed 
aoarce  of  disorder  and  tmmonility.     Important  advantages,  however,  it 

'JB  clear,  reBiilted  from  its  labours ;  not  merely  were  many  vaiuable 
CnithB  in  politicnl  economy  diEseminated,  and  the  prejudices  of  bi^try 
and  intolerance  rooted  out,    but  property  secured,    and  a  prodigious 

'  ^ange  wrought  in  the  mora!  and  intellectunl  character  of  the  people. 

I  iOn  the  reTJJers  and  slanderers  of  the  Reformers,  we  are  aware,  these  ar- 

I'ffome'ntB  will  make  little  impression ;  we  shall  have  rather  excited  their 

ipbars  than  conciliated  their  esteem:   thetr  security  is  in  the  slavery  and 
%norance  of  the  population ;  and  they  look  to  the  diffusion  of  the  princi- 
kplea  of  liber^raud  knowledge  through  the  great  mass  of  society  with  the 
jl  lame  horror  the  wicked  await  the  day  of  judgTnent  and  retribution. 
I  '   These  calumniators   represent  the  present  struggle  as  one  betwixt 
[•foper/y  and  no-projierfy  ;  whereas,  it  is  n  struggle  betwixt  that  im- 
IjUrtance  the  people  are  acquiring,  and  which  they  ought  to  acquire, 
Bj&d  the   unprincipled  usurpations  of  their  rulers.     The  people  have 
c  liecome  much  too  enlightened  for  the  present  system.      Tliey  have 
[jfiocorered  its  abuses,  defects,  and  injustice.     Their  resistance  to  the 
1) Oligarchy  is  not  a  feverish  excitement;  it  is  not  a  transitory  burst  of 
Ifatthusiasm,  resaltioR  from  some  brutal  outrage  of  arbitrary  power, 
t.Mt  a  permanent  feeling,  originating  in  a  deliberate  investigation  of  the 
\  bases   of  their  privations.     Such   being  the    nature  of  the   present 
t^scontents,  they  are  not  likely  to  subside.     Time  will  rather  increase 
I'ttan  abate  their  force.      To    attempt   to  stifle   them  is   chimerical. 
[{Coercion,  while  it  irritates  and  prejudices  men  aga<nst  its   authors, 
^jkmiriably  stren^hens  and  conlirms  them  in  their  opinions.     Ministers 
■Uy  narrow  the  channel  of  information ;  but  they  cannot  recjill  that 
ktream  of  light  which  has  been  shed  into  every  village,  hamlet,  and 
floTkshop  of  the  kingdom.     The  people  hr.ve  little  more  h>  learn  in 
hapectof  the  present  government.     There  is  now  scarcely  an  individual 
iny  way  connected  with  its  abuses  whose  name  is  not  familiarly  known 
In  every  part  of  the  country.     No  factious  juggle ;  no  pretended  zeal  for 
Migion,  social  order,  and  the  security  of  property  can  now  deceive.     All 
llie  different  classes — -legal  or  ecclesiastical,  their  motives,  interests,  and 
Ik3rpacritical  professions,  have  been  fully  exposed.    But  this  is  not  all :  the 
people  are  not  only  acquainted  with  the  vices  of  the  system,  but  also  the 
jiiOBt  safe  and  effectual  remedies.     Formerly,  they  were  the  victims  of 
Ipiesand  informers;  they  were  deluded  into  abortive  attempts  against  a 
pi^'Htem  too  strong  in  its  corruptions,    in  the  fears  of  some  and  the 
I'Venality  of  others,  to  be  pulled  down  by  open  disorganlEed  violence ; 
I  tut  caution,    perseverance,  and  indestructible  hatred  to  boroughmon- 
U  .^ering,  an  unceasing  hostility  to  every  thing  tending  to  its  support, 
I  ■««  now  the  maxima  of  reformers. 

|,       Reform  may  be  delayed  for  a  time  by  the  apathy  of  the  middling 
'    classes.      Something   may  be   said  in  ejctennation  of  the  backward- 
ness  of  this   part  of   the   community.     Many  of  them,    in  a  great 
measure,  have  acquired  their  wealUi  and  importance  under  what  ia 
denominated  the  Pitt  System;  and  they  look  to  that  system,  with  a 
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sort  of  filial  gratitude,  as  the  author  of  their  being.  But  it  is  an 
egregious  error  to  suppose  that  they  are  indebted  for  their  wealth  and 
advantages  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.  To  that  minister  England  owes 
nothing  but  her  wars,  her  debt,  her  taxes,  and  poor-rates.  These 
were  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  system ;  and  they  cannot  be 
considered  conducive  to  commercial  prosperity.  In  fact,  it  is  to  the 
people,  not  to  the  government, — it  is  to  the  discoveries  of  Watt» 
Arkwright,  and  Wedgewood,  that  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  are 
indebted  for  their  wealth ;  and  that  they  have  been  enabled,  in  spite  of 
stamp-duties,  excises,  taxes,  and  imposts,  to  maintain  an  ascendancy 
in  every  market  of  the  world. 

To  Church  and  State  the  people  owe  little  but  their  calamities.  Even 
for  their  religious  and  moral  character  they  are  indebted  solely  to 
themselves.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  the  formularies,  the  ostentation,  and 
the  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  that  they  would  look  for 
either  the  forms  or  precepts  of  Christianity ;  and  as  little  would  they 
expect  to  find  examples  of  morality  in  the  licentious  lives  of  non- 
resident incumbents,  or  in  the  bribery,  drunkenness,  and  perjury  of  our 
representaUve  system. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  observations  on  the  newspaper  stamp- 
duties  and  the  efforts  of  the  Aristocracy  to  stop  reform  by  the  Vandal 
expedient  of  taxing  knowledge.  All  their  endeavours  will  prove 
abortive.  They  might  as  well  try  to  shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun  as 
to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  intelligence.  Will  they  not  learn  even  from 
experience?  Did  not  the  Holy  Alliance y  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
prosperity,  adopt  every  precaution  which  short-sighted  tyranny  could 
suggest  to  prevent  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas;  and  how  well  they 
succeeded  is  not  the  present  state  of  France,  of  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Italy  a  triumphant  answer?  But  the  futility  of  the  attempt  does 
not  lessen  its  turpitude.  It  may  be  likened  to  the  endeavour  of  the 
Catholic  priests  to  interdict  from  their  followers  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  a  language  they  understood.  These  religionists,  like 
the  boroughmong^rs  in  respect  to  political  information,  affected  to  be 
apprehensive  the  Sacred  Volume  would  be  misunderstood  or  misapplied, 
unless  its  contents  were  passed  through  the  crucible  of  accredited 
agents.  But  the  real  motive,  as  every  one  knows,  was  the  fear  their 
craft  would  be  exposed ;  they  knew  their  emoluments,  their  influence, 
and  the  veneration  in  which  they  were  held  depended  on  popular 
ignorance.  But  the  truth  was  at  length  discovered,  and  then  followed 
a  terrible  reformation ;  which  is  exactly  the  result  we  should  anticipate 
from  similar  exertions  on  the  part  of  our  political  monks.  Efforts  to 
prevent  the  exposition  of  abuses  would  do  more  to  confirm  men  in  a 
belief  of  their  existence,  and  the  unprincipled  nature  of  the  system, 
than  could  be  done  by  cheap  publications  in  a  century ;  and  they  admit 
their  criminality  in  shrinking  from  investigation. 

Knowledge  is  the  great  instrument  by  which  the  rights  of  tha  people 
are  to  be  acquired ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  against  this  powerful  engine  all 
the  efforts  of  tjrranny  are  directed.    The  chief  objects  sought  to  be 
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attained  in  legislating  againat  the  Press  are,  to  enfeeble  the  spirit  of 
public  discuBEion,  and  narrow  the  circle  of  political  information,  by  the 
joint  operation  of  fear  and  vexatious  restrictione.  According  to  the  lawa 
now  in  force,  every  printer  la  compelled  to  print  his  name  and  place  of 
abode  at  the  bottom  of  every  thing  he  prints;  he  ia  compelled  to  keep  a 
copy,  in  order  to  its  being  produced,  if  called  for,  to  the  secretary  of 
state ;  the  printers  and  proprietors  of  a  newspaper,  or  political  periodical, 
are  compellwl  to  go  to  the  Btamp-office,  and  swear  that  they  are  so ; 
they  are  obliged  also  to  make  oath  to  their  several  places  of  abode  ;  and 
the  publisher  is  obliged  to  deposit  one  copy  of  every  number  of  the 
paper  in  the  stamp-office,  where  it  is  ready  to  be  produced  a^tut  oil 
the  parties,  in  case  of  any  prosecution  for  a  libel. 

To  these  impedimenta,  in  tlie  way  of  poUtical  publications,  may  be 
added,  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  powers  of  the  attorney -general. 
This  officer  can,  at  any  time,  file  an  information  ;  he  can  bring  a  man 
to  trial,  or  put  the  trial  off,  and  may  thus  keep  a  prosecution  hanging 
orer  a  man  for  an  indefinite  period.  When  a  man  is  brought  into  court, 
he  can  stop  the  proceedings,  or  go  on  with  them.  If  two  men  are  pro- 
secuted and  convicted  for  the  same  thing,  he  m^y  bring  one  up  for 
punishment,  and  suffer  the  other  to  escape  without  ajy  puaishment  at 
all.  la  1809,  Sir  Vicary  GIbbs  introduced  the  dangerous  practice  of 
holding  to  bail,  or  sending  to  prison  in  default  of  bail,  immediately  an 
ex -officio  information  ia  filed ;  and  this  may  be  done  without  bringing, 
or  having  any  intention  to  bring,  the  party  to  trial. 

Supposing  our  legislators  ever  so  successful  in  an  attempt  to  fetter  the 
Prt!SH,what  advantages  would  they  derive  from  it?  Would  it  ensure  pros- 
perity to  commerce  and  manufactures?  Would  it  reduce  the  debt  or  the 
poor-rates?  Woulditrclieve  the  distress  of  the  ruralpopulatioi,  orfiU  the 
cofferaof  theChancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  Unless  it  would  accomplish 
some  of  these,  it  would  do  nothing.  It  would  not  slop  tht  progresa 
of  reform.  That  cause  must  and  will  triumph.  The  truths  dlssemi'- 
aated  cannot  be  rooted  out  by  the  hand  of  power.  It  ia  not  now  a 
problematical,  but  a  demonstrated  truth  that  the  calamities  of  the 
country  flow  from  ovenvlielming  taxation,  originating  in  uun-represen- 
tatioD  ;  that  they  are  the  effect  of  a  shameless  waste  of  the  public  money, 
participated  in  and  supported  by  a  corrupt  House  of  Comg-.ons.  This 
ia  the  conviction  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  community ;  and  it 
it  be  destroyed  by  gagging-bills. 


EAST-INDIA    COMPANY. 


Amovo  the  variooB  monopolies  and  privileged  communities  which  i 
pede  indiyidaal  enterprise  and  national  prosperity,  the  East-India 
Company  and  the  Bank  of  England  stand  pre-eminent :  these  form  thi 
oot-works,  the  strong  holds,  of  the  horough  system;  and,  by  thsir 
various  connexions  and  interests,  add  greatly  to  Uiat  mass  of  iodiuenes 
by  which  the  latter  is  supported.  Both  these  powerful  assodatioM 
have  become  more  like  petty  states,  acknowledging  a  feudatory  depoi- 
dence  on  the  sovereign  chief,  than  companies  of  traders,  originally 
incorporated  for  commercial  purposes.  Both  have  risen  from  veiy 
humble  beginnings,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  strike  the 
balance  of  turpitude  by  which  their  power  has  been  respectively  ae- 
«uired.  Both  have  been  nurtured  under  the  fostering  care  of  thi 
Oligarchy,  to  which,  under  particular  emergencies,  they  have  bees 
indebted  for  assistance  ;  and,  probably,  it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  this 
obligation,  that  these  chartered  bodies  feel  such  a  lively  interest  in  the 
4Mifety  of  the  state,  and  that  whenever  any  popular  movement  indicates 
proceeding!  hostile  to  the  government,  they  are  instantly  alarmed, 
«nd  the  Bank  and  the  India^House  immediately  placed  in  an  attitude  ef 
defence. 

Both  the  Bank  and  the  East-India  Company  claim  particular  attention, 
from  the  period  having  arrived  about  which  their  charters  expire ;  and 
the  legislatve  will  shortly  have  to  determine  their  future  immunitiei, 
nnd  the  relative  position  in  which  they  are  to  stand  to  the  government 
and  the  community. 

Before  entering  on  the  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  history 
of  this  powerful  association,  and  briefly  indicate  those  extraordinary 
events  by  which  a  few  traders  in  mace,  nutmegs,  and  ginger,  have 
been  able  to  extend  their  sway  over  120  millions  of  inhabitants,  whose 
happiness  depends  on  their  wisdom  and  justice.  In  giving  this  notice, 
we  shall  enter  into  no  detail  of  Asiatic  triumphs,  of  battles  and  sieges. 
We  have  little  taste  for  these  things  at  best,  but  still  less  when  the 
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oonibtAiiits  are  nneqiiaUy  matched, — when  we  thould  lutTO  to  precent  a 
eoonterpart  to  the  conqaest  of  Pern  and  Mexico  hy  the  Spaniards, — 
•xhihit  the  conflicts  of  wohres  and  sheep,  and  show  how  a  handful  of 
eraftr,  hardr,  and  unprincipled  Europeans  wrested  a  migfatr  empire 
from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  artless  and  effeminate  Hindoos.  Learing 
out,  therefore,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  military  details,  which 
ni  jostioe  ought  never  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  principally  to  the  civil 
transactions  of  this  association. 

The  first  attention  to  the  India  trade  appears  to  have  been  attracted 
by  the  success  of  the  Dutch  merchants.  These  rapacioua  traders,  hav- 
ing supplanted  the  Portugnese,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  had  an  entire 
■kooopoly  of  the  trade,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  market,  exacted  exorbitant  prices  for  the  productions  of  the 
East.  To  frustrate  their  avarice,  and  obtain  some  share  in  this  lucrative 
traflic,  the  merchants  of  London  despatched  a  mission  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  to  obtain  from  him  a  grant  of  commercial  privileges  to  the 
English.  The  success  of  this  mission  was  not  known  till  the  year  1600 ; 
kvt,  in  the  mean  time,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  principal 
■erchants  of  the  city,  to  the  number  of  101,  assembled  at  Founders* 
Hmll,  and  established  an  association  for  trading  to  India,  for  which  they 
nhscribed  a  capital  of  £33,133.  This  may  be  considered  the  germ  of 
iar  Indian  empire. 

Qoeen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  several  mor- 
dants of  the  city,  with  the  privilege  to  trade,  exclusively,  to  all  parts 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  for  15  years.  The  capital  of  this  com- 
pany amounted  to  about  £70,000.  lliiey  fitted  out  four  ships,  the  best 
m  England,  of  the  burthen  of  240,  260,  300,  and  600  tons.  The 
rthae  of  the  ships'  stores  and  provisions,  of  the  merchandize  forming 
tfbe  cargoes,  and  of  the  bullion,  was  estimated  at  £68,373. 

This  expedition  was  tolerably  successful,  brought  home  valuable  car- 
goes of  merchandize,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  factories  at  Bantany, 
sad  on  the  Molucca  Islands.  But,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  this 
mdertaking,  no  great  effort  was  made  to  follow  it  up,  and  for  several 

rrs  after,  the  trade  and  capital  of  the  Company  gradually  declined. 
1606,  only  three  ships  were  fitted  out.  In  1608,  the  Company 
baring  subscribed  a  capital  of  £33,000,  for  a  fourth  voyage,  the  whole 
of  their  ships  were  either  wrecked  in  India,  or  on  their  voyage  home. 
Next  year  they  were  more  fortunate,  and  their  ships  bringing  home  a 
Taluable  cargo  of  mace  and  nutmegs,  they  divided  a  profit  of  211  per 
eent.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Company  solicited  the  renewal 
of  their  charter,  and  seemed  resolved  to  push  the  trade  with  spirit. 
They  built  the  largest  ship  that  had  ever  been  constructed  in  England 
fi>r  commercial  purposes,  being  no  less  than  1000  tons  burthen.  King 
James  and  bis  court  attended  the  launch,  and  named  her  The  Trade's 
Increase. 

Unfortunately,  this  vessel  was  lost,  and  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  her 
commander,  soon  after  died  of  grief.    The  trade  subsequently  declined^ 
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for  which  various  causes  may  be  asaigned.  The  rivals  of  tlte  CompaoT, 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  miidQ  use  of  every  expedient  their  mtlm 
and  treachery  could  suggest,  to  impede  their  suct.'ess ;  beaide*  wUefc, 
we  may  add,  the  erroneous  priociples  od  which  the  different  Toy»^ 
were  uodertaken.  Instead  of  die  trade  being  conducted  upon  a  jmbI- 
etock,  on  account  of  the  whole  Cocupany,  eveiy  individual  was  prinleged 
by  the  charter,  to  subscribe  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleaatd,  m 
nothing  at  all,  for  every  voyage.  The  inconvenience  aad  absnnNty  of 
this  principle  had  become  obvious;  uid,  in  1613,  it  was  detemineil  la 
have  no  more  separnte  voyages,  but  to  open  a  subscriplioii  for  a  jdaa 
capiul,  to  continue  for  four  years.  Uuder  this  syEtem  the  aftaira  «/ 
the  company  assumed  a  new  aspect ;  and  in  a  very  short  lime  tbvy  ha^ 
establbhed  more  thnn  twenty  factories,  in  different  parts  of  the  Mognl'i 
dominions,  and  the  islands  in  the  Indian  seas. 

In  I(}16,  when  they  proposed  to  raise  a  new  capital,  all  raakl 
crowded  inio  the  subscription,  which,  at  the  time  of  closing  it.  amounlfd 
to  £1,629,040,  being  the  laigest  capital  that  had  ever  beea  subKriM 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  for  a  joint-stock  trade.  Among  the  eubacribvn 
were  15  dukes  and  earls,  13  countesses,  82  knighls,  iucluding  judijn 
and  privy  counsellors,  18  widows  and  maiden  ladies,  besides  clergvnmi. 
physicians,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  others  without  any  dt^numiu- 
tion  ;  in  the  whole  954  subscribers.  The  stock  of  the  Company  sold  far 
203  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  their  property,  at  this  time,  wh 
estimated  at  £400,000.  And  it  was  stated  by  the  deputv-porefoor, 
that  they  gave  employment  to  IO,0UO  Ions  of  shipping,  2,500  aeaiMn, 
500  ship  carpenters,  and  120  factors  in  India. 

In  1669  the  Company  received  two  canisters  containing  143}  poaodi 
of  l«a,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  imporiation  of  thii 
article  from  any  part  of  the  Indies.  It  was  partly  given  AH-»y  in  pr«- 
scnts,  and  partly  consumed  in  the  India-House  for  the  refn.>ehmeiit  «f 
the  committees. 

In  1676,  the  trade  of  the  Company  having  been  very  sucressfU  far 
many  years,  they  were  enabled,  out  of  their  accumulated  pir>fita,  to 
double  their  capital  lo  £739,762,  upon  which  the  market  price  of  their 
stock,  which  had  been  under  par,  immediately  rose  to  £245  per  cent. 
The  ships  in  their  employ  amounted  to  from  30  to  35,  of  from  300  to 
600  Ions,  and  carrying  from  40  lo  70  ^ns.  In  the  year  1680.  tlm 
company  sent  a  ship  to  trade  with  China.  The  whole  of  that  trade  had 
heretofore  been  monopolized  by  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese.  About  lUi 
time  they  acquired  the  privilege  to  coin  money,  not  resembling  Britiah 
money,  at  Bombay  and  other  places  in  India.  The  Company  consisted 
of  600  members,  who  were  entitled  to  votes  in  proportion  to  Ibeir 
shares ;  hence  it  happened  thai  some  had  to  the  amount  of  sixty  vote*! 
— -every  member,  moreover,  had  liberty  to  carry  on  trade  on  his  own 
private  account,  lo  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  bis  stock  in  the  C-ompany's 

In  1698,  the  English  factory  obtained  permission  to  parchase  lhrc« 
small  villages,  extending  in  all  about  three  miles  along  tba  east  bank  of 
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the  Ganges,  nnd  about  one  mile  back  from  it,  for  which  they  agreed  to 
pay  annually  lo  the  Nabob  1195  nipe«s.  This  paltry  acquis ition  wb a 
the  coTDDienreinent  of  the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  the  Company, 
by  which  they  were  afternnrds  enabled,  nssisted  by  fraud  and  force,  to 
ext«nil  tbemeelves  over  the  whole  MortiI  empire.  The  ground  on  which 
thesti  villages  stood  forms  the  site  of  the  great  cit}'  of  Calcutta,  con- 
taining 600.000  inbabilanta. 

Some  jealousy,  about  this  time,  began  to  be  entertained  at  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Company ;  and  the  Government  intimated  to  the 
auociation,  that  a  large  sum  would  be  expected  for  the  public  aervicc, 
in  coiuidenition  of  a  parliamentary  confirmation  of  their  privilegea. 
They  offered  to  advance  £700,000  at  an  intoreat  of  4  per  cent,  pro- 
vided their  cbarl«r  were  fully  confirmed  by  parliament.  Meanwhile 
several  opulent  individuals  offered  to  advance  £2,000,000,  provided 
they  were  invested  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  India  trade,  as  hereto- 
fore enjoyed  by  the  Company.  Parliament  accepted  the  larger  sum, 
though  at  double  interest,  and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for 
incorporating  the  aubscribera.  The  Company,  not  to  lie  outdone  by 
their  opponents,  then  proposed  a  loan  of  £3,000,000,  but  this  availud 
them  nothing.  The  government  was  favourable  to  the  opposing  interest, 
and  they  prevailed.  Su  great  were  the  advantages  anticipated  by  the 
nation  from  the  new  association,  that  the  subscription  of  two  miliionB 
was  filled  up  within  a  few  days  af^r  the  books  were  opened.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  sum  was  subscribed  by  foreigners.  The  king  him- 
aalf  waean  adventurer  to  the  extent  of  £10,000. 

The  charter  of  the  original  Company  had  not  yet  expired,  and  a  most 
TUinouB  contest  ensued  betwixt  the  rival  assDciationa.  More  than  sixty 
ships  are  aaid  to  bave  been  employed  by  the  contending  intercats  in  the 
Iniiit  trade.  The  glut  of  India  guods,  joined  to  other  causes,  produced 
by  thia  rlvalabip,  reduced  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  old  Company, 
which  had  been  as  high  na  500  per  cent.,  to  39  per  cent.  Both  parties 
at  length  seem  to  have  discovered  the  rninoua  tendency  of  this  contest, 
and  an  union  was  effected  in  1702,  by  a  tripartite  indenture,  wherein 
Queen  Ann,  the  old  Company,  and  the  new  Company  were  partners. 
According  to  this  instrument,  the  two  Companies  bind  tbemaelves  to 
hare  at  least  one-tenih  of  their  exports  in  English  manufactures,  and 
aAer  the  expiration  of  seven  years  they  are  to  bo  culled  "  The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies," 
vbich  is  their  present  designation. 

In  1766,  the  Company,  in  conRG(|iience  of  their  territorial  anjuiBitions, 
nised  their  dividends  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  and  shortly  aflcr  to  12} 
par  cent.  In  1779,  the  time  for  the  renewal  of  thechart«rapproachiDjr, 
llifi  company  prudently  prepared  for  that  event,  by  a  present  to  the 
fsblic  of  three  seventy-four  gun  ships,  besides  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
bminties  to  6000  seamen.  Notwithstanding  this  bonus,  in  1780  notice 
ma  given  to  the  Company,  by  Government,  that,  on  the  expiration  of 
their  charter,  their  exclusive  privileges  should  cease,  unlees  they  would 
agree  to  pay  £l  ,000,000  into  the  exchequer,  restrict  their  future  dhf!- 
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(loiul  to  8  per  cent,  and  pay  tbrec-fourtha  of  tlip  surplua  profits,  vnr 
and  above  that  divulcad,  into  the  eschequer.  After  muili  iUscumwd, 
the  demand  for  Ihb  renewal  of  their  charter  wae  reduced  lo  fGOO.OW. 
This  renewal  waa  to  continue  till  tbo  lot  day  of  March,  1791,  wlwo. 
OD  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  by  Government  to  the  Company,  ib«i 
exclusive  privileges  should  expire. 

The  affairs  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  the  transactioos  in  Hin- 
dustan, began  deeply  to  interest  the  public,  and  every  aeesion  of  p«rlia- 
ment  produced  some  new  investigation  on  this  importanl  sutyuct.  From 
merchants,  the  company  had  risen  into  suveteign  princes,  aud,  inatewl 
of  being  occupied  with  the  ginger  and  pepper  trade,  they  were  wbiJIy 
absorbed  in  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandisement.  Occupied  ua> 
ceosingly  in  war— buying  and  exchanging  territory — raakin^  treotiM  of 
partition — hiring  troope  to  the  native  princes — establishing  nonopoUa* 
— and  fomenting  hostilities  among  the.  nabobs  and  suliahdars,  that  the** 
short-Higbted  princes,  after  weakening  each  other  by  their  nuitnal 
aniinoaities,  might  fall  an  easy  prey  lo  the  superior  policy  at  the  com- 
mon invader.  These  avocations  Ul  comported  with  the  commercial 
character,  and  it  was  a  little  inconceivable  how  men,  whose  knawledgu, 
it  may  be  supposed,  was  principally  confined  to  making  out  invoice*, 
bills  of  lading,  or  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  could  discharge  then 
royal  functions. 

In  1783,  Mr.  Fox  introduced  hia  famous  India  Bills,  the  general 
objects  of  which  were  to  divest  tlie  company  of  their  admJnistratira 
functions — to  prohibit  them  from  making  war,  unleae  in  self-defience — 
from  making' treaties  of  partition —hiring  troops  to  the  native  princes — 
and  every  illegal  present  was  to  be  recoverable  by  any  person  for  his 
own  benefit.  These  provisions  sufficiently  indicate  the  prevalent  abuse*. 
They  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  then  out  of  place,  an  oppoaitioitisl  asd 
reformer.  The  question  agitated  the  whole  nation;  and  such  was  Um 
outcry  raised  by  the  company  against  the  pretended  Tiolatioa  of  tiieir 
charter — representing  such  a  precedent  as  endangering  the  socDritj  uf 
all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom,— that  they  finally  prevailed,  and 
the  bills,  though  passed  in  the  Commons,  were  rejected  by  tlie  Lords. 

Ne.\t  year  a  dissolution  of  parliament  and  change  of  ministers  having 
taken  place,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  new  bill  for  the  heller  govemment  a£ 
India.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  similar  to  those  of  Mr. 
Fox's.  The  most  important  difference  related  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  commercial  afiairs  and  territorial  poaseasiofis 
of  the  Company,  were  to  continue  in  their  bands,  subject  lo  the  super- 
intendence of  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown, 

Tlic  ne.xt  subject  of  any  interest  is  the  trial  of  Warren  Hsstings. 
This  gentleman  had  presided  over  India  thirteen  years,  and  srtived  in 
England  on  the  16th  of  June,  1785.  On  the  26tb  of  the  same  monOi, 
Mr.  Burke,  who  had  brought  heavy  accusations  against  him  in  ths  pre- 
ceding session,  gave  notice  of  bis  intention  to  impeach  him  fiir  high 
crimes  and  misdcnteanoDrs,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  India. 
After  long  debates  in  tliis  and  succeeding  sessions,  the  prosecution  w«s 
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BBDCtioned  by  Uie  CommosB,  and,  in  1787,  articles  of  impeacfament  were 
Bent  to  the  Lords.  The  trial  una  protracted  from  year  to  yttar,  till  23d  of 
April,  1795,  when  ihe  nccUBcd  wasac(]uit1e(l,  on  the  pajmeul  of  his  fees, 
of  all  the  charges  preferred  against  him.  The  Company,  in  considerB' 
tion  of  the  services  of  this  olficsr,  discharged  the  expenses  he  had  in- 
curred by  the  prosecution,  amoimtbg  to  upwards  of  £70,000,  and  settled 
opon  him  an  annuity  of  £A000. 

In  1793  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  renewed,  and  their  excln- 
Bire  privileges  continued  to  them  until  the  first  day  of  March,  1814. 
In  this  act  a  clause  vaa  inserted  to  restrain  the  belligerent  propensities 
of  the  Company's  servants,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  much  re- 
garded. In  1792  Tippoo  Saib  was  despoiled  of  half  hia  dominions,  and 
compelled  to  deliver  two  of  his  sons  into  the  handa  of  the  Marquis  Cont- 
wallis,  as  hoetasea  for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  by  whiA  he  engaged 
to  pay  £1,600,000  in  money  to  the  Company.  In  1799  this  prince 
was  again  attacked  by  Loid  Mornington,  now  Marquis  Wellestey,  under 
pretext  of  having  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  French,  and  some 
of  the  native  princes,  for  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  English  from  In- 
dia. This  war  completed  tlie  destruction  of  the  sultan.  Hia  capital  of 
Seringapatam  was  taken  by  assault,  himself  slain  iu  its  defence,  nnd  his 
dominions  dismembered.  His  descendants  are  now  supported  by  pen- 
eions  payable  by  the  ci-deoant  dealers  in  niece  and  cloves. 

The  Company  having  obtained  posseasion  of  the  different  members 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  in  1803,  completed  their  conquests  by  attacking 
the  Mogul  himself  in  his  captital  of  Delhi.  This  monarch  and  his 
family  were  also  placed  upon  the  pension-list  of  the  Company. 

Wo  shall  only  mention  d  few  more  facts  connected  with  the  Cora- 
ptuiy's  history  till  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814.  By  the  29  Geo.  III. 
c  65,  they  were  authorised  to  add  one  million  to  dieir  capital  stock. 
The  new  stock  being  subscribed  at  174  per  cent,  produced  £1,740,000, 
which  raised  their  joint- stock  to  five  millions.  In  1793,  they  were 
snthorised  to  add  another  million  to  their  capital  by  subscription,  making 
it  £6,000,000,  its  present  amount.  This  additional  slock  produced 
;£3,000,000,  being  subscribed  at  200  per  cent. 

tu  1797,  valuable  concessions  were  ma<le  to  the  Americana,  with  re- 
gard to  the  India  trade.  They  were  permitted  to  carry  on  trade  with 
the  Company's  territories  in  India,  in  articles  not  prohibited  by  law,  on 
paying  only  the  duties  paid  by  British  vessels.  TbeM  advantages  were 
not  neglected  by  the  Americana.  In  a  few  years  the  trade  of  the 
I  Bnited  States  in  India  equalled  nearly  one-half  the  trade  of  the  Com- 
pany.  It  was  singular  policy  to  admit  a  foreign  state  to  the  partjcipa- 
I    Ifon  of  the  India  trade  while  our  own  merchaota  were  excluded. 

In  1803.  during  the  alarm  of  an  invasion,  the  Company,  at  a  general 

ODurt,  came  to  a  resolution  to  present  to  government  10,000  tons  of 

dlippiag  to  guard  the  coast,  and  to  Ik  maintained  at  their  own  expense. 

I    In   the  years    1808   and    1809,   the  C-umpany  lost  four  outward-bound 

d  six  homeward-bound  ships,     The  value  of  Ihe  ships  nnd  cargoea 

IS  estimated  at  two  millions. 
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Wo  have  now  mentioned  tha  moat  important  facts  in  tlie  hiltory  nf 
the  Eaat-India  Company  till  the  yeiir  1B13,  when  tho  cxclii^ve  priri- 
leges  of  tliis  aegociation  were  in  part  aboliehed.  Prior  to  that  time, 
private  traders  were  not  wholly  excluded  from  the  India  trade.  B^  the 
1 7th  clauBe  of  the  act  of  1~93,  the  Company  were  obliged  to  appropriate 
3000  Ions  of  shipping  for  carrying  out  goods  belonging  to  private  mer- 
chanta  and  manufacturers.  The  act  of  1813  continues  to  the  Company 
the  revenue  and  territoriy  acquisitions  in  India,  and  the  exduein 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade ;  but  the  trade  to  India,  subject  to  oertaiB 
restrictions  and  regulations,  is  thrown  open  to  the  enterprise  of  iadiii- 
duals.  These  immunities  were  conceded  to  the  Company  until  lOih  of 
April,  1831,  absolutely,  and  atlerwards,  until  three  years*  notice  be 
given  by  parliament,  and  the  debt  duo  from  the  public  to  the  Company 
be  paid. 

TERRITORIAL    ACQUISITIONS    AND    tNDIAK    »'ARS. 

No  external  dominion  \a  the  East  can  endanger  the  security  of  Uie 
Anglo- Indian  empire,  /i.l  the  native  princes  have  cither  lieen  tkbso- 
lutely  conquered,  redu'.  li  to  a  stnte  of  dependence,  or  have  been  M 
con  letely  humiliated  ".:  1  divested  of  offensive  power,  as  to  render  en- 
tire!*, hopeless  every  dunce  of  successful  opposition  to  tho  British  goveni- 
men-.  In  1816,  tlii  Ghorkaf,  who  possess  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul  on 
the  ii.irthem  frontier  of  Hindustan,  made  a  show  of  contesting  the  sorc- 
roigiy  of  the  Company,  but  they  were  completely  defeated  by  lord  Hiul- 
iDg~<,  and  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  a  large  tnct 
of  territory.  The  Burmese  were  the  last  nation  who  gave  us  any  vn- 
easinesa.  They  have  been  represented  as  a  warlike  people,  aud  ai  one 
tiaie  meditated  nothing  less  than  an  eruption  into  the  province  of 
Bungal.  Rangoon,  their  capital,  was  occupied  by  a  British  force ;  and, 
in  1826,  af^er  a  tuasing  warfare,  they  submitted  to  the  terms  imposed 
by  the  invading  army,  by  which  the  Company  has  become  poesesaed 
of  the  provinces  of  Arrttean  and  Tenasserim,  including  nearly  the  whole 
line  of  coast  which  previously  belonged  to  the  Burman  empire. 

Of  tlie  Mahrntta  chiefs,  Scindia  alone  retains  tho  full  militoiy  aa 
well  as  civil  government  of  his  territory.  The  courts  of  Holknr,  of  the 
Guicowar;  n^jah  of  Berar  and  of  the  smajler  principalities  cxercJ*e  tbe 
civil  functions  of  royalty,  but  are  not  tolerated  in  the  possession  of  an 
armed  force.  They  have  each,  by  tbe  cession  or  conquest  of  a  part  of 
their  territories,  purchased  military  protection  fruin  the  Company.  Tine 
Rajpoot  chiefs,  who  occupy  tbe  north-west  frontier  of  Hindustan,  are 
tributary  either  to  the  Company  or  to  the  slates  of  Scindia  and  Holkar. 
Of  the  Mahometan  govemmente,  the  king  of  Gude,  the  Nizam,  the 
rajahs  of  Mysore  and  Travancore,  and  the  nabob  of  Bhopaul,  are  the 
principal  states  whose  civil  independence  in  recognized,  and  these  we 
in  fiuch  a  defeuceleas  condition  as  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  fi>r- 
bearunce  of  tbe  Company  for  the  continuance  of  tlieir  sovereignty. 

From  foreign  rivdry  itnd  interference  the  English  have  no  cause  of 
apprehension.     The  only  colonies  which  now  belong  to  other  Eutopeaii 
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nationl  are  Pondiclierry  Bud  ChmidcrnagDro,  to  the  Fwnch ;  Goa,  to 
Portugai;  Tranquebar  and  Serampore,  to  the  Dnish  governmeat ; 
and  Cbineurah,  to  iho  Dutch. 

The  population  of  the  terrilories  directly  subjec^t  t'  Great  Britain  has 
been  estimated  at  80,000,000  of  souls;  while  the  ;>opulatinn  of  those 
states  whirh  enjoy  civil  independence,  but  have  l">eD  deprived  of  a 
ffiilitary  force,  hu  been  comput"(l  to  amouDt  to  40,000,000.  Tho 
territory  extends  over  an  area  of  585,000  sqnare  miles ;  and  the  total 
territory  dependent,  directly  or  iiTilirectly,  upon  the  Company,  amounle 
*o  About  1,180,000  square  miles.  Such  is  the  mifthty  empire,  for  the 
-government  and  interests  of  which  parliament  will  be  shortly  called 
vpon  to  legislate. 

'  We  have  not  yet  adverted  to  the  mcaDs  by  which  thia  vast  dominion 
has  been  acquired.  In  our  narrative  of  [he  commercial  progress  of  the 
Company,  we  forbore  to  enter  into  the  black  page  of  Indian  wars  and 
politics.  Unpurnlleleil  crimes,  viokfcd  treaties,  blood,  treachery,  and 
devaatation,  form  the  chief  materials  of  Indian  history: —crimes,  ab- 
horrent even  to  a.  nation  of  barbarlvis,  diegracefiil  to  a  civilized  state, 
and  horrible  when  perpetrated  by  tho  agents  of  a  Chriatian  country. 
There  was  not  a  8inp;le  state,  we  ai'e  aaaured  by  Burke,  prince,  or  poten- 
tate, with  whom  the  Company  bad  come  in  contact,  that  they  had  not 
sold;  not  a  single  treaty  they  bad  ever  made,  that  they  had  not  broken ; 
not  a  single  prince  or  state,  who  ever  put  any  trust  in  the  Company, 
trho  was  not  utteidy  ruined ;  and  that  none  were,  in  any  degree,  secure 
or  flonrishing,  but  in  the  exact  proportion  to  their  settled  distrust  and 
irreconcilable  enmity  to  this  nation, 

Indian  delinquency  ia  of  no  grovelling  kind,  it  soars  far  above  all 
precedent  of  ancient  or  European  turpitude.  Faith,  justice,  and 
hnmanity,  were  mere  pretexts  for  rapine  and  violence.  When  these 
would  not  serve  for  the  apolintion  of  the  native  powers,  imaginary  crimes 
were  laid  to  their  charge.  Plots  and  rebellion,  which,  in  ^gland,  haie 
often  been  the  pretexts  for  destroying  the  hberties  of  tho  people,  in  tn- 
dia  were  the  pretexts  for  plunder  and  devastation.  These,  wh'  '  no 
other  offered,  were  the  standing  resources  of  the  Compauy.  '  '"iien 
money  had  been  thought  to  be  heaped  up  any  r.here,  its  owners  '■.*ere 
IDvariably  accused  of  treason,  and  the  only  aecu-  [y  for  their  allej'Tnce 
was  ami^t  in  reducing  them  to  indigence,  ';i  England  povi'ty  is 
considered  the  sign  of  a  trutorous  diapoaitior  .  in  India  it  was  r'  ~hes ; 
and  the  native  prince  had  no  chance  of  li  :^  free  from  the  endless 
Bccnsations  and  exactions  of  his  oppressors,  >..  i  he  had  stripped  himself 
of  the  sordid  wealth  which  excited  their  cupiil   v. 

The  most  profitable  merchandize  of  the  Coi:  pany  was  tho  nabobs  nnd 
soubahdars.  These  princes,  the  rightfid  sovereigns  of  Hindustan,  were 
sold  and  resold  like  cattle  in  a  fair;  even  the  Great  Mo'.ial  himaelf, 
the  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  waa  included  in  the  general  tri>lfic.  This 
potentate,  venerable  for  his  years,  and  accomplished  in  all  ttie  oriental 
literature,  was  sold  to  his  own  miuietor.  Ho  was  knocked  down  for  the 
revenue  of  two   provinces.     Some    princes   were  sold  to  their  own 
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diildren  :  the  Conipnny,  exciting  the  children  to  a  parricidal  war  a^ii't 
their  parents,  put  tliem  in  poasefi«ion  of  their  dominions,  on  condiiiua 
of  hereafter  heing  tributary  nnd  dependeDt  on  the  Company,  We  couU 
mention  several  instances  of  this  mode  of  carrying  on  the  royal  •Ute- 
trade,  but  we  will  paes  them  by,  in  order  to  relate  a  more  aweepin^  nle 
of  Governor  Hastings. 

This  man  was  the  ^eat  aaleeman  of  Indian  territory.  We  hare  eeen 
ttiat  all  the  eKpenses  of  his  prosecution  were  paid,  and  ho  was  rewarded 
with  an  annuity  of  £5000  per  annum,  for  hiB/aUhful  iervices  in  In- 
dia. The  province  of  Bengal,  over  which  he  presided,  and  the  territoiy 
annexed  to  it,  is  lar^r  and  more  populous  Uian  France,  and  formerly 
contained  a  landed  intcreBt,  composed  of  a  numerons  nobility  tuid  gen- 
try, of  freeholders,  lower  lenanls,  religions  communities,  and  public 
foundations.  Under  the  English  adniinisl ration,  these  provinces  Imd 
fallen  into  great  decay,  and  n  strong  representation  was  made  of  iM 
cHuaos.  Mr.  Hastings,  instead  of  administering:  any  remedy  to  the  dis- 
orders, determined,  at  one  lilow,  to  dispossess  all  (be  anrieat  pro- 
pri^Iors,  The  incredible  fact  is,  he  set  up  the  whole  landed  intereet  of 
a  kingdom  laj^er  than  France  to  public  auction.  He  eel  up,  says 
Bnrkc,  the  whole  nobility,  gentry,  and  freeholders  lo  the  highMt 
bidder.*  No  preference  was  given  to  the  zemindars,  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors. They  were  compelled  to  bid  for  their  own  property  agninil 
every  usurer,  jobber,  speculator,  or  European  servant;  or  ihey  were 
ohiigal  to  content  themselves,  m  lieu  of  their  extensive  domains,  with 
tht^ir  hoDse  and  such  a  pension  as  the  state  auctioneer  thoug^ht  fit  lo 
assign.  Seveiitl  of  them,  in  lieu  of  their  hereditary  lands,  contented 
themselves  with  a  pension,  of  which,  under  a  new  stretch  of  rapacity, 
they  were  subsequently  deprived. 

For  the  calamities  inflicted  on  this  devoted  region,  by  avarice  and  em- 
bition,  few  compensatory  advantages  have  been  rendered.  Scarcely  e 
single  trace  is  to  be  found  of  the  superiority  of  our  civil  administmtiOTi ; 
nor  a  record  of  usefulness  and  generosity.  Almost  every  village  in 
England,  attests  the  former  sovereignty  of  the  liomanx,  by  t)ie  ruins  of 
«ome  work  of  power  or  utility ;  but  the  future  Hindoo  will  in  vain  seek 
for  mementos  of  our  sway,  in  the  bridges  we  have  built,  the  naviga- 
tions we  have  opened,  or  the  highways  we  hare  constructed.  AH  former 
conquerors  of  Hindustan — the  Arabs,  the  Tartars,  and  the  PersiAna,  Wft 
behind  them  some  monument  of  either  state  or  beneficence ;  hut  wen 
we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that 
it  had  been  possessed,  during  the  in^^lorious  period  of  our  dominion,  1^ 
any  thing  "  better  than  the  ourang-outnng  or  the  tiger."  Our  only 
principle  of  government  has  been  a  system  of  impostuhe,  and  our 
countrymen  have  visited  India  not  to  beneHtthe  natives,  but-themselTM. 
Their  object  is  to  amass  fortunes,  and  tlicy  resort  thither  in  endlesa 
flights,  like  birds  of  prey  and  passage.  All  discussion,  b31  inquiry,  aU 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  people  they  prey  upon  is  discouraged,  ImI 
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it  should  betray  the  secret  of  out  weokneas,  and  the  delusion  upon 
which  our  empire  is  established. 

Our  military  triumphs  have  been  as  void  of  true  g^lory  as  onr  civil 
administration.  The  feeble  and  indolent  Hindoos  were  a  very  unequal 
match  for  the  energy,  artillery,  and  tactic  combinations  of  Europeans  ; 
the  greatest  obstacles  they  could  oppose  to  their  invaders  were  the 
fiitigue  of  long  marches  and  a  destructive  climate.  To  meet  them  in 
the  field  was  synonymous  with  defeat,  dtsperaion,  or  capture.  Hence 
our  most  signal  victories,  in  the  East,  have  been  little  more  than  so 
many  battus — the  "  slaughter  of  some  hundred  deer." 

In  the  "  Life  und  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,"  recently 
published,  we  have  some  striking  illustrations  of  Indian  warfare,  The 
Mahrnttas  were  always  reckoned  among  our  most  formidable  opponents, 
and  the  battle  of  Assaye,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  eastern  triumphs  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Yet  it  appears  these  warriors,  in  this  most 
memorable  conflict,  kept  so  far  aloof  from  close  collision  with  our  troops, 
as  Ui  isBict  no  wound  either  with  bnyoneC  or  bullet.  Speaking  of  tliie 
buttle,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Read,  Sir  T.  Munro  says,  "  .At  the  battle 
of  Assnye,  the  severest  that  look  place  in  the  course  of  the  war,  I  do 
not  recollect,  among  all  our  killed  and  wounded  officers,  one  that 
Bufiered  from  a  musket-ball  or  a  bayonet,  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
Maliratta  infantry  maile  very  little  serious  opposition.  Its  discipline, 
its  anus,  and  uniform  clothing  I  regard  merely  as  the  means  of  dressing 
it  out  for  the  sacrijice." 

In  the  "  Correspondence "  are  aevenil  tetters  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellbgton,  then  Colonel  Wellesley,  which  throw  an  instructive  light 
on  the  reckless,  plundering,  and  destroying  system  which  marked  our 
Indian  triumphs.  In  one  letter.  Colonel  Wellesley  recommends,  in 
dashing  style,  the  "  cutting  up"  and  "  hantinij  out"  the  natives.  To 
bo  snro  these  were  thieves,  and  it  might  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
Indian  justice  to  do  execution  upon  them  without  trial,  Judge,  or  jury. 

In  another  letter.  Colonel  Wellesley  signalises  the  exploits  of  a 
brother  olEcer,  by  the  following  graphic  description; — 

"  Culonel  Monlrcsor  has  been  very  successful  io  Bulnmj  >vu  htal,  Itttnt, 
ptutidtred,  and  drilroi/td  in  all  parU  iif  the  ceuitln/,  Bui  I  uiu  Hlill  or  opinion 
that  natbiag  lias  l>eea  done  whicli  cud  tend  pfTeotually  tu  put  an  end  to  the 
rebellion  in  Bulum,  and  that  Ihe  near  appmach  uf  the  raia«  readers  it  iai- 
posaible  lo  do  that,  which  alone,  in  my  opinloa,  will  ever  get  the  better  of 
Kidtnapali  Naig."* 

We  may  recogoiEe,  in  these  military  sketches,  the  same  fierce  and 
determined  spirit  which  so  promptly  turned  to  the  right  about  the  late 
Mr.  Huskisson.  Bonaparte  was  certainly  as  regardless  of  human  life 
ae  any  conqueror  that  ever  desolated  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  there  is  1 

one  letter  of  Colonel  Wellesley,  which,  it  must  be  allowed    evinces  at  M 

■         *  Suppttuiinl  III  ll>v  Life  of  Major-Ocnerul  SirT.  Munro,  vol.  lii.  p.  lt».  I 
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much  barbarous  indifference  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanky  ■• 

ever  Napoleon  did  in  the  woret  of  his  Egyptian  slaugbteringB.    We  sUi 

give   the  letter  entire.      The  colonel  was  at  the  time  punuiiig  bis 

operations  against  Dhoondee. 

<<  Camp  at  Soodiietty,  Aug.  1st,  18M. 

''  Dear  Munro^ — I  hare  received  your  letters  of  the  22d  and  2Sd;  I  baie 
sent  orders  to  the  commandiog  officers  at  Hallihall  and  at  Nuggar  to  fonlib 
aoununitiooy  in  moderate  quantities,  on  the  requisition  of  your  amiMani;  Is 
any  quantities  you  please,  on  your  own.  Don't  press  Hullihall  too  much,  as  I 
know  they  are  not  very  well  supplied  there.  Take  what  you  please  ftoa 
Nuggar.  I  have  taken  and  destroyed  Doondiah'8  baggage  and  six  guns,  and  drnen 
infd  the  Malpurba  (where  they  were  drowned)  about  five  thousand  pbopli:  / 
stormed  DummuU  on  the  26th  July.  Doondiah's  followers  are  quitting  him  apice, 
as  they  do  not  think  the  amusement  very  gratifying  at  the  present  moment.  Tbe 
war,  therefore,  is  nearly  at  an  end  ;  and  another  blow,  which  I  am  medilatiaf 
upon  him  and  his  bunjarries,  in  the  Kentoor  country,  will  most  probably  bring 
it  to  a  close.  I  must  halt  here  to*roorrow,  to  refresh  a  little,  having  marched 
every  day  since  the  22d  July;  and  on  the  30th,  the  day  on  which  I  took  bii 
baggage,  I  marched  twenty-six  miles ;  which,  let  me  tell  you,  is  no  email  aflair 
in  this  country. 

^  My  troops  are  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  their  pockets  Jull  of  money, 
ike  jtroduce  qf  plunder.  I  still  think,  however,  that  a  store  of  rice  at  Hullihall 
will  do  us  no  harm,  and,  if  I  should  not  want  it,  tha  expense  incurred  will  not 
signify." 

The  man  who  could  write  this  deserves  that  his  name  shoald  be 
inscribed  on  the  samo  roll  with  Atila  and  Zinghis  Khan.  It  is  only, 
however,  a  proof  of  tho  brutalizing  tendency  of  war;  for  we  never 
heard  that  Colonel  Wellesley  had  either  less  or  more  humanity  than  the 
usual  run  of  conquerors.  But  how  horrible  to  boast  of  having  driven 
five  thousand  people  into  a  river,  where  they  were  drowned !  Then  with 
what  gusto  the  future  Prince  of  Waterloo  talks  of  plunder,  and  of 
burning y  and  destroying.  These  excerpts  are  enough  to  illnstrate 
Asiatic  triumphs. 

GOVERNMENT    AND    PATRONAGE   OF    INDIA. 

The  present  frame  of  India  government  was  established  under  the  act 
of  1784,  and  modified,  by  subsequent  acts  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
in  1793  and  1813.  Under  the  authority  of  these  acts,  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Board  of  Control,  such  superintendence  of  tho  affairs  of 
India  is  vested  in  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  as  precludes  misgovern- 
ment  without  their  concurrence.  The  Board  is  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  consists  of  twelve  commissioners,  of  whom  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  ex  officio  members; 
the  president  of  the  Board  is  the  responsible  officer,  but  the  assistance 
of  two  other  members  is  necessary  to  render  its  proceedings  valid.    The 
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Board  is  invented  ivith  a  coittroi  in  >11  matten  relatinfr  to  'l>e  govern' 
ntent  of  ludiu,  whether  civil,  military,  or  Ituancid.  It  hns  access  to 
all  records,  and  may  require  abfitracts  tmd  statements  respecting  all 
affairs  not  Btrictl.7  commercial.  No  despatches  relating  to  government 
or  revenue  can  be  forwarded  to  India  without  its  approval.  It  ma; 
even  originate  instructions,  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  though  they 
K-inay  Temonstrate,  cannot  alter  them.  All  despatches  received  from 
^L.  Jlodia  must  he  immediately  submitted  to  the  Board ;  nor  can  any  public 
disclosure  of  their  contents  take  place,  except  under  its  authority.  No 
war  can  be  undertaken  in  India  without  its  sanction.  It  may  grant 
licenses  to  individuals  to  reside  in  India,  and  to  sliips  to  trade,  when 
such  licenses  have  been  refused  by  the  Directors.  So  extensive,  indeed, 
have  been  the  powers  comniitled  to  it,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
complexion  of  the  Company's  measures  in  India,  their  responsibility  is 
shared  by  the  Board  of  Control,  and,  through  it,  by  the  king's 
miasitera  at  home.' 

Snbordinate  to  the  Board  of  Control  arc  the  administrative  bodies 
emanating  from  the  Company.  The  first  in  responsibility  and  power  is 
the  Court  of  Directors,  consisting  of  twenty-four  members.  They  are 
elected  by  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors,  who  meet  four  times 
a-joar,  and  to  whom  it  belongs  to  declare  the  dividend ;  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  frame  by-laws,  to  control  all  grants  abovu  a  cerinia 
amount;  and  to  receive  reports  from  the  Directors  respecting  the 
general  state  of  the  Company's  concerns.  No  proprietor  is  entitled  to  a 
rote  unless  he  be  possessed  of  £1000  East-India  stock  ;  and  the  quali- 
fication for  a  Director  is  £2000  stock.  Six  Directors  go  out  annually 
in  rotation,  so  that  four  years  is  the  period  of  service  for  each  Director; 
no  Director  can  be  re-elected  until  he  has  been  out  of  the  direction 
for  at  least  one  year;  thirteen  Directors  form  a  Court,  and  the  presence 
of  that  number  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  all  orders  and  instructions 
^bicb  do  not  emanate  from  the  secret  committee.  The  business  of  the 
Company  is  cliiefiy  conducted  by  committees  and  sub-committees,  to 
which  are  permanently  allotted  certain  defined  duties,  and  which  are 
composed  of  Directors  appointed  in  the  order  of  their  seniority. 

In  India,  the  administration  of  each  of  the  three  presidencies  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  is  vested  in  a  Governor  and  Council, 
consisting  of  three  membcra.  The  Commander-in-Chief  may  be  a 
member  of  Council,  without  regard  to  the  term  of  hia  residence ;  but 
so  civil  servant  of  the  Company  can  become  member  of  Council  until 
be  has  served  ten  years  in  India.  The  Government  of  Calcutta  is 
supreme  over  the  other  governments  in  matters  relating  to  peace,  war, 
and  revenue.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  governments  in  India  must 
be  recorded  by  minutes,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  upon  which 
they  have  been  founde^.  for  the  purpose  of  checking  ma l-administ ration. 
The  governments  are  entrusted  with  the  entire  control  over  the  army, 
and  with  the  imposition  of  taxes,  in  all  the  domioions  of  the  Company, 
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except  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  and  their  rega- 
lations  have  the  authority  of  law,  until  reversed  by  instructions  from 
home.  The  Govemor-Greneal  is  empowered  to  apprehend  all  suspected 
pei'sons,  and  either  to  send  them  home,  to  be  tried  in  England,  or, 
having  forwarded  copies  of  all  depositions  in  their  case,  to  retain  them 
for  judgment  in  India.  Except  in  case  of  invasion,  or  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity,  the  Governor-General  is  restrained  from  declaring 
war  until  the  sanction  of  the  Directors  and  of  the  Board  of  Control 
has  been  received.  The  commercial  and  financial  concerns  of  thd 
Company  in  India  are  superintended  by  a  Board  of  Trade  and  a  Board 
of  Revenue.  The  collection  of  the  revenue  is  conducted  by  BritiBh 
collectors,  aided  by  British  assistants;  but  all  the  inferior  business  of 
thirt  department  is  transacted  by  natives. 

There  are  three  tiifferent  classes  of  courts  of  justice  in  India.  In  the 
first  are  the  Kings  Courts,  or  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature,  whose  juris- 
diction extends  to  all  British-born  subjects  residing  in  the  provinces,  bat, 
in  suits  between  natives,  is  limited  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pre- 
sidencies. The  courts  which  administer  justice  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  natives  are  concerned  are  of  two  kinds,  civil  and  criminal.  Each 
kind  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  with  courts  of  circuit  and  subordinate 
tribunab,  down  to  institutions  analogous  to  our  Courts  of  Request  and 
pi^tty  sessions.  In  all  the  courts  Europeans  preside,  except  those  of 
the  lowest  description,  in  which  there  are  native  judges.  Justice  is 
administered  according  to  the  Mahomcdan  law,  modified  by  a  regard  to 
Hindoo  usages  and  by  the  regulations  of  the  British  Government. 
The  natives  have  lately  been  rendered  capable  of  sitting  on  juries,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  this  institution  will  tend  to 
exalt  the  character  of  the  people,  to  curb  that  disposition  to  pervert 
justice  which  is  the  great  political  vice  of  the  East,  and  to  supply  the 
deficiencies,  under  which  an  European  judge  must  always  labour,  in 
weighing  the  evidence  of  a  people  with  whoso  habits  and  ideas  he  can 
be  only  partially  acquainted. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  under  which  the  Indian  empire 
is  administered.  like  most  constitutions,  it  sounds  well  on  paper,  and 
does  not  appear  liable  to  serious  objections ;  but  the  general  government 
at  home  is  a  striking  instance  how  widely  the  principles  of  a  constitution 
may  differ  from  its  practical  administration.  It  is  only  an  intelligent 
Hindoo,  or  some  one  actually  cognizant  of  our  India  policy,  who  could 
give  adequate  testimony  to  the  good  or  evil  it  confers  on  the  native 
population.  Unfortunately  the  authorities  at  Calcutta  do  not  tolerate 
tha  publication  of  an  Extraordinary  Black  Book  there,  nor  hardly  a 
TimM  newspaper,  otherwise  one  might  become  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  the  Leadenhall  administration. 

One  of  the  beet  criterions  of  good  government  is  the  excellence  of 
iba  Judieial  ijiteni.  That  of  India  has  always  been  represented  corrupt 
Und  oppreMlve.  The  *  adnunistration  of  justice  is  the  most  lucrative 
prafciMon  in  the  eaet  as  well  ae  in  England.  According  to  a  statement 
if  Mh  Huniif  in  the  Houee  of  Commons,  suitors  in  India  are  obliged 
H  B|v  ip  guvarnment  on  the  sum  sued  for  from  50  to  7  and  6  per  cent. 
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is  levied  on  all  debts  aiied  for,  decreasing  n 
Every  document  raquisiito  to  the  progreeB  of  a  suit,  tlie 
citntions,  exaroincitioiiB,  and  depositiona  of  witnesses,  are  all  to  bo 
written  on  Mamped  paper :  lliereby  increaaing  the  expensea  to  an 
enormous  total.  These  expenses  amount  to  a  virtual  denial  of  justice, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  long'  life,  a  man  could  scarcely  expect  to  see 
any  termination  of  suits ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  Engliith  chancery 
system — that  admirable  contrivance  for  epunf^ing  clientK-^operating  in 
India.  The  police  is  established  on  the  Sidmoulh  or  Villete  iystem. 
A  rorps  of  spies  ia  attached  to  every  preventive  eBtablishment,  and 
there  is  no  Haheus  Corpus  Acl  to  expedite  jadidal  sentences.  Per- 
sons are  frequently  taken  up,  and  months  elapse  before  any  infurmntion 
is  exhibited  against  them.  In  the  interval  they  are  confined  in  crowded 
and  unhealthy  prisons,  where  death  not  unfrequenlly  overtakes  them  ; 
or,  after  enduring  the  ag^p^vated  misery  of  imprisonment,  nothing 
whatever  appears  against  them,  and  they  are  lilierated.  For  these 
blessings  the  Hindoos  pay  annually  about  £1,785,000,  which  is  a 
greater  expense  than  all  the  law-olbcera  in  Europe. 

Leaving  for  the  present  any  further  strictures  on  the  general  govern- 
ment of  India,  let  us  advert  to  the  important  subject  of  Indin  iiiflueace 
and  patronage. 

The  whole  patronage  of  India,  civil  and  military,  is  vested  in  the 
Court  of  Directors,  with  the  exception  of  the  appointments  of  bishops, 
and  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature,  'fhe 
Governors  in  India  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  are  named  by  the 
Company,  but  their  appointment  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  king;.  The 
king  also  possesses  the  power  of  removing  any  civil  servant  from  his 
office  in  India.  With  these  exceptions,  the  entire  civil,  naval,  and 
military  patronage  of  India  vests  in  the  Company,  and  exceeds  in  amount 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown  before  the  French  revolutionary  war.  Of 
the  extent  of  this  patronage  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  Company's  service.  We  have  no  means  of  stating 
exactly  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  Company,  but  the 
following  is  an  estimate  when  the  revenues  and  posxesiiions  of  the  east 
were  much  less  than  at  present. 

f  t'eraoiiB  either  in  Ibe  service  of  the  Compaay  or 
L      cuiiaeatecl  irith  aad  einplayed  in  their  aflairs  in 

\     En)(laad   S,I4« 

ci.n  «      ■  <  Persons  io  India  employed  in  the  judiGial,  deri- 

v-iTu  .idrntc.       N     jj^i^   diplomatic,    commerciul,    and    reveaue 

/     departmeate 1,05(1 

f  Seamen  employed  and  reared  in  the  Company's 

service  In  115  ships,  about  25,000 

I  British  milllar;  officers  In  the  Company's  service 

L       commsading  European  troops 1,000 

\  British  olGocrs  and  i^uts  in  the  Company's  aer- 

MiMhiry  uid  Naval  J     vice  oommanding  natiie  troops    3,000 

Service^  ^Britiiih  non-cunimissioned  officers  and  soldien  in 

H  i     the  service  of  Ihe  Company lOMO 

^^  f  Britiih  oQirrrs  in  the  Company's  naval  dspart- 

^B  ^     ment  in  India 113 

■I  — 
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i  Natires  employed  in  various  departments  in  Ike 

Natives  in  the  ser-  \      civil  service  of  the  Company ••••••     ^^i^ 

vice  of  the  Com-  ^  Natives  employed  in  the  Indian  armies ••  140,'  ' 

pany.  i  Natives  employed  in  the  naval  service  estinated 

^     at  about   •• ••• 


Total....    901,477 

All  the  salaries  in  India  are  on  a  much  more  extrayagant  scale  thaa 
in  England.  Of  the  above  201,477  persons  in  the  service  of  dit 
Company,  at  least  6000  in  the  civil  and  military  departments  at  home 
and  abroad,  enjoy  emoluments  from  £200  to  £10,000  a  year,  exdnsife 
of  the  Governor-General.  The  salary  of  the  Govemor-Greneral  of 
Bengal  is  £25,000  a  year,  and  three  counsellors  with  a  salacj  of 
£10,000  a  year  each.  The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta  is  £8000  a  year,  with  thfee 
judges  at  £6000  a  year  each.  By  the  act  of  1813,  the  salary  of  a 
bishop  in  India  is  £5000  a  year,  and  of  three  archdeacons  dC2000  a 
year  each.  The  expense  of  outfit,  &c.  of  different  officers  was  fixed 
hy  the  same  act,  as  follows : — 

Gk)venior- General  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal .£5000 

Each  of  the  members  of  council  there 1200 

Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Forces  in  India 2500 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Fort  William   1500 

Each  of  the  Puisne  Judges  there ••• 1000 

Governor  of  Fort  St.  George 3000 

Each  of  the  members  of  council  there 1000 

Commander-in-Chief  there SOOO 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  there IfOO 

Each  of  the  Puisne  Judges  there 1000 

Governor  of  Bombay    tSOO 

Each  of  the  members  of  council  there 1000 

Commander-in-Chief  there •••••.•..•  1500 

Recorder  there; •••••  1500 

Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island 1200 

Recorder  there 1000 

Bishop    ,  1900 

Each  of  the  Archdeacons 600 

The  allowance  for  the  outfit,  &c.  of  those  officers  is  ahout  one-fonidi 
the  amount  of  their  salaries,  exclusive  of  other  emoluments.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  in  the  East-India  Register,  the  allowance  per 
month  to  general  and  regimental  officers  when  in  the  field,  on  the 
Bengal  establishment,  is  as  follows : — 

£    s.  d. 

General  officer  on  the  stafi" 662  10  0 

Colonel  not  on  the  staff. 156    5  0 

Lieutenant-Colonel    123  15  0 

M^|or    93  15  • 

Captain    51    7  6 

Captain-Lieutenant 43  17  6 

Lieutenant 81  15  0 

Ensign 25    S  0 


SALARIES,    PENSIONS,    AND    ALLnW\NrES, 

Adjutant as    T 

Uuarter-M  aster 14  18 

AmuIbuI  dillu     (....     31  16 

The  allon-ance  to  officers  on  the  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombny  Eata- 
bliebments,  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  above.  The  sums  granted  by 
way  of  superannnation  allowance  to  officers  and  eervanls  of  the  Coni' 
pany  are  very  considerable.  They  are  fixed  acording  to  the  following; 
scale,  by  the  53d  Geo.  III.  c.  155. 

PnponlaD  tlniny. 
If  an  officer  or  aerrant  shall  have  ocrved  with  diUgence  and  \ 

ajelity  in  llie  Companj'*  service  for  10  jeara,  and  i>elng  f   _      ,,  .   . 

under  00  years  of  age,  shall  be  JDcapahle,  from  inGrmil;  of  (   ""e-'"'™- 

mind  orbod>,  todUoharge  tlie  datiea  of  office ) 

If  above  10  years  and  less  than  SO One-half. 

If  above  SU  years    Tno-lhirdt. 

IfHuchoffioerur  seiiaat  siiall  be  above  GO  years  of  age,  audi  ' 

he  shall  have  served  15  yeara  or  upnarils,  without  infirmity  i  Two-thirds. 

of  mtBd  or  body J 

If  G5  v^ars  of  ase,  or  imvvards,  end  he   shall  have  served  t   -wt.        r      .■. 

40  years  or  upwards J  Three- fourtla. 

If  <i«  yeart  uf  age,  and  he  shall   have  served  SO  years  or  }   ~.        ,    , 

upwirds :.. J   The  whole. 

From  the  preceding  details,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immense 
value  of  India  patronage,  and  the  wide  field  it  opens  for  providing  for 
children,  relatives,  and  dependents.  The  trade  of  the  Company  has 
never  been  an  object  of  so  much  importance  as  the  military  appointments 
to  an  army  of  1  ,^0,000  men,  the  filling  np  of  vacancies  in  the  judicial  and' 
police  departments,  and  the  numerous  situations  in  the  collection  and 
expenditure  of  a  revcmie  of  24  millions  per  annum.  It  is  the  annual 
value  of  these  difi'erent  situations  which  constitutes  the  real  profit 
of  the  Company. 

It  is  evident  that  the  excellence  of  our  administration  in  India  wilt 
depend  upon  the  employment  of  individuals  recommended  by  integrity 
and  tAlent.  In  theory  this  principle  appears  to  have  been  admitted  by 
the  Directors  in  1793,  when,  by  one  of  their  bye-laws,  it  was  enacted 
that  earh  Director,  ten  days  af^er  his  election,  should  take  oath  to 
receive  no  emolument,  perquisiie,  or  pecuniary  gratification,  for  any 
appointment  in  India.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  this  obligation,  and  so 
early  as  I79B,  it  was  notorious  that  a  very  extensive  and  Rystemotic  traffic 
was  carried  on  for  places  in  India.  Several  attempts  were  made,  real 
or  pretended,  by  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  also  by  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  discover  the  individuals 
impUcated  in  these  practices.  On  one  occasion  it  was  proposed  that 
each  Director  should  take  oath  he  had  not  received  any  rewanl  for  any 
appointment  he  had  made  ;  but  this  was  rejected  by  a  largo  majority, 
and  the  sale  in  offices  continued  by  public  advertisement  and  othernise, 
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till  at  last  an  office  was  openly  eBtablished  for  the  sale  and  pudufe  of 
India  patronage. 

The  pmcticQ  was  shameless  and  notorious ;  but  it  does  not  iqppear  to 
have  been  completely  laid  bare,  till  the  memorable  disclosures  in  1809, 
relative  to  Mrs.  Clarke  and  the  Duke  of  York.  In  that  year  it  vas 
discovered  that  the  improper  disposal  of  India  patronage  had  not  beio 
confined  to  the  honourable  Directors,  but  extended  even  to  tlie  r^jhl 
honourable  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  then  presideal 
was  Lord  Castlereagh.  This  minister,  by  the  agency  of  a  comnMai 
place-broker,  attempted  to  purchase,  for  a  writership  in  India,  a  seat  la 
parliament  for  his  friend  Lord  Clancarty.  Here  was  corruption  three 
deep.  It  was  a  dereliction  of  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Cnnra;  a 
shameless  abuse  of  his  trust  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and 
a  daring  attack  on  the  purity  (bah,  avaunt,  Whiggery !)  of  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Pai'Iiament.  Such  was  the  description  of  this  tnaa- 
action  by  Lord  A.  Hamilton.  Lord  Castlereagh,  howerer,  was  de- 
fended, on  the  ground  of  the  notoriety  of  the  practice.  Some  ef  the 
members  said  that  selling  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  ai 
notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day :  this  could  not  be  denied,  for  it  ia 
well  known  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  in  the  constant  pnK- 
tice  of  buying  seats  for  the  adherents  of  ministers.  This  being  the 
case,  there  appeared  injustice  in  making  an  example  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  the  motion  was  got  rid  of  by  moving  the 
efder  of  the  day. 

The  fact  of  Lord  Castlereagh  having  a  writership  at  his  disposai  lo 
purchase  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  shows  how  ministers  bii^ 
avail  themselves  of  even  subordinate  appointments  in  India.  The  Di- 
rectors have  the  patronage  of  the  East  at  their  disposal ;  but,  indirectly, 
ministers  participate  in  its  advantages.  The  latter  we  have  seen  have  a 
negative  on  the  appointments  of  the  principal  servants  of  the  Company, 
besides  which  the  general  superintendence  they  exercise  over  India 
affairs,  through  the  medium  of  the  Board  of  Control,  renders  it  highly 
improbable  the  Directors  should  neglect  to  provide  for  any  individual 
backed  by  a  ministerial  recommendation ;  more  especially  as  the  ivnmr 
might  be  so  easily  returned. 

We  may  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  with  remarking  that  die 
whole  patronage  and  influence  of  India  is  so  much  added  to  that  of  the 
general  government  of  the  empire.  The  India-House  is  little  more  than 
a  branch  of  the  general  administration,  where  a  part  of  the  buaineas  of 
the  Government  is  transacted,  and  with  which  it  is  almost  as  mnch 
connected  as  with  the  Home-oflice  or  Treasury  department.  The  case 
of  the  notorious  Paul  Benfield  strikingly  illustrates  the  reciprocal 
working  of  the  two  systems.  This  man,  whose  "  offal,"  Burke  said, 
''  onght  to  have  fed  the  region  kites,"  had  at  one  time  no  fewer  than 
eight  members  in  parliament,  and  he  attempted  to  bring  in  one  of  hia 
agents  for  the  City  nf  London.  These  members  were  returned  at  Ben* 
field*s  expense  to  support  the  Pitt  Ministry ;  and  in  return  for  this 
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■Bpport  Mr.  Pttt  tillowed  Benfield  to  set  up  some  imaginary  and  exag- 
gerated pecuniiirj  claims  agoiiiBt  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.' 

The  grpnt  moss  of  influeiii^t:  arineB  tVum  appointmentH  In  Inilia,  l)ut  die 
political  inHueace  of  the  Company  ia  very  considerable  from  the  va«t 
auQiber  of  individuals  employed  in  their  different  warehonaes  and  esta- 
blishments in  London.  All  the  influence  they  possess  is  employed  in 
support  of  (heir  parliiimentary  interest. 

Whenever  a  labourer  cornea  into  the  sen-ice  of  the  Company  he  is 
requiretl  to  state  for  what  place  he  bus  a  fot«  for  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment :  hiH  name  is  then  rc^^istered  with  this  specilication ;  and  on  an 
election  he  is  told  that  he  will  be  spared  from  his  liluation  to  g-Jve  his 
Bu&rage,  if  he  will  vote  according  to  orders :  disobedience  being  sup- 
posed to  be  punished  by  dismissal  from  his  office.  The  number  of 
individuals  thus  kept  in  political  subjection  to  the  Company  is  about 
four  thousand. 

Tliis  fact  needs  no  comment.  It  sufficiently  identities  the  East-India 
Company  with  Government,  and  we  may  consider  the  revenue  of  Hin- 
dustan, as  well  as  the  revenue  of  England,  as  fonning  a  part  of  that 
iotmense  expenditure  by  which  the  Barough-Sysle?n  is  supported. 

TERItlTOIlIAL    KEVENVEa    AND    COMMERCE   OF    INDIA. 

The  fiscal  system  of  India  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  which  is 
without  parallel  in  Europe.  The  rental  of  the  soil,  in  lieu  of  being 
monopolized  by  an  oppressive  aristocracy,  is  applied  to  defray  the  charges 
of  government,  the  support  of  a  military  force,  and  the  expense  of  the 
judicial  administration.  The  Hindoos  are,  happily,  unacquainted  with 
the  custom-duties,  the  excise -duties,  and  assessed  taxes,  which  weigh 
down  industry  and  abridge  enjoyments  in  England.  In  the  East,  the 
state  talies  about  one-lifth  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land,  and  that 
satisfies  nearly  all  its  wants.  Other  taxes  are  inconsiderable ;  as  the 
transit-duties,  stamps,  licenses,  and  judicial  fees.  The  monopoly  of 
salt  and  opium  ia  also  a  source  of  income.  But  the  principal  source  of 
revenue  is  the  land-tax,  which  constituted  tlie  only  rent  payable  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  under  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  sovereigns. 

The  gross  revenues  of  India,  in  the  year  1 827,  amounted  to 
£23,383,497  ;  the  expenditure,  inclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
to  £23,323,179.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are  the  military, 
civil,  and  revenue  establishments  ;  salaries,  pensions,  superannuation- 
allowances,  and  stipends  payable  to  deposed  princes. 

The  total  amount  of  territorial  debts  in  India,  in  the  same  year,  was 
£42,870,876;  the  interest  of  the  debt  £1,749,068.     By  some  writers 


*  Tlie  commisaioaera  apjiointeil  to  investigate  the  debts  of  this  Nabob  finisbed 
their  labuurs  in  th«  L'uurtc  of  tbu  presflnl  ycur.  They  have  occupied  in  Uiis 
nalablo  job  exact!)'  a  quarlrr  of  it  ii^nlury.  The  claims  set  up  u^aiiisl  the 
Nabob  amounted  Ui  £30,104,010 ;  thi'  conimisaiaacni  have  alluffLil  £2,680,110,— 
Pvl.  Rep.  Nn.  114,  St»a.  1830. 
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the  debt  of  India  is  considered  to  operate  in  the  same  WKy  as  the 
borough-debt  in  England ;  by  rendering  a  large  class  of  persons  inte- 
rested in  the  permanency  of  the  British  power.  This  is  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  question,  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  stopping  to  answer. 
Creditors  may  feel  an  interest  in  their  debtors,  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  subsists  between  a  lord  and  his  rassal ;  but  this  sort  of  relatioii 
does  not  tend  to  increase  mutual  attachment.  A  government,  by  in- 
curring debt,  may  create  a  partial  interest  in  its  stability,  but  this  ad- 
vantage must  be  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  alienating  the  vast 
majority,  in  consequence  of  the  additional  burthens  which  the  debt 
renders  necessary ;  and,  in  the  foreign  transactions  of  such  a  govern- 
ment, its  power  and  influence  are  weakened  by  a  knowledge  of  its  finan- 
cial encumbrances. 

Leaving,  however,  this  matter,  as  irrelevant  to  our  immediate  pnrpoM, 
let  us  continue  the  inquiry  into  the  finances  of  India.  The  Company 
have  never  been  able  to  realize  a  surplus  revenue  from  their  territorial 
possessions.  All  the  income  they  have  derived  from  Indian  taxatioB 
has  been  expended  in  defraying  the  salaries  of  their  servants,  in  ths 
maintenance  of  a  numerous  army,  and  other  establishments  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  their  power.  The  only  source  of  surplus  income 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  their  capital  stock,  and  other  out- 
goings, has  been  the  commercial  profits  arising  from  their  exclusifS 
privileges.  The  nature  of  these  profits  it  will  be  proper  to  explaSn, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  few  observations  on  the  renewal  of  the 
Company's  charter. 

The  commercial  profits  of  the  Company  are  chiefly  derived  from  their 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tea.  The  following  statement  shows  the  dif* 
fercnce  between  the  prime  cost  of  tea  at  Canton  and  its  price  at  the 
East- India  sales  in  London,  from  which  an  estimate  may  be  formed  ft 
the  profit  on  this  article : — 

Tea  purchased  at  Canton, 

Prime  cost.         Average  price  per 
Years.  lbs.  £  lb. 

1824-25* . .  - 28,697,088 ....  1,900,866-  •  •  •  Is.  4<£.   nearly. 
1825-26. . .  .27,821,121 ....  1,729,949-  -  • .  1«.  ^d.      „ 

1826-27. . . . 40,182,241 2,368,461 Is.  2d. 

}  827-28 ....  33,269,333 ....  2,086,97 1 . . . .  Is.  3rf. 

Sales  in  England. 

Sale  price.  Average  price  per 

Years.  lbs.  £  lb. 

1825-26. . .  .27,803,668. .  •  •  3,872,685 2s.  lOd.  nearly. 

1826-27 27,700,978 3,485,092 2s.  6d.        „ 

1 827-28 .... 28,120,354. . . .  3,358,955 2s.  5d.        „ 

1828-29 28,230,383.. . .  3,286,272. . .  .2s.  4^c?.   „ 

It  thus  appears  the  Company  charge  considerably  more  than  100  per 
cent,  additional  to  the  prime  cost  on  all  the  teas  consumed  in  the  king- 
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dom.  It  is  almost  the  only  article  of  traffic  in  which  they  realize  a 
profiL  Their  exports  to  China  consist  almost  entirely  of  woollens,  and 
this  branch  of  trade  is  wholly  unproductive. 

The  Company  has  lately  sent  little  merchandize  to  India,  except  mill- 
tefy  stores,  which,  being  charged  to  the  territorial  account,  do  not 
«iit6r  into  a  statement  of  commercial  profits.  It  imports,  however,  to 
a  considerable  amount,  from  that  country,  raw  silk,  indigo,  and  other 
ftrticles.  Whether  there  is  any  profit  or  loss  in  the  trade  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  from  the  accounts  submitted  to  parliament.* 

In  addition  to  the  profits  on  its  trade,  the  Company  is  entitled  to  a 
carlain  duty  upon  goods  imported  by  the  private  and  privileged  trade, 
warehoused  and  sold  through  its  medium.  From  the  gross  profits 
arising  from  this  trade,  a  large  deduction  is  to  be  made  for  the  expense 
of  freight  and  demurrage,  amounting,  in  1829,  to  £662,964.  After 
paying  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  commercial  establishment,  interest 
on  the  bond-debt,  &c.  the  dividend  remains  to  be  provided.  The  capital 
Stock  of  the  Company  is  £6,000,000 ;  so  that,  at  10^  per  cent.,  it  re- 
qnires  a  net  profit  of  £620,000  per  annum  to  pay  the  dividend. 

Now  these  preliminaries  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  very  im- 
portant issue  between  the  public  and  the  East-India  Company.  The 
Company,  we  have  seen,  has  not  realized  a  surplus  revenue  from  their 
teizitorial  acquisitions  ;  that  has  been  all  expended  in  the  charges  of  war 
and  government.  Commercial  profits,  then,  are  the  only  source  from 
which  the  Company  has  a  surplus-revenue  to  pay  the  dividends  and 
support  their  home-establishments.  But,  it  appears,  the  profits  of  the 
Company  on  the  several  branches  of  trade,  are  either  none  at  all,  or 
tery  unimportant,  except  in  the  single  article  of  tea.  So  that,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  people  of  England  who  pay  the  dividends  of  the  proprietors, 
and  other  outgoings,  in  the  monopoly  price  of  their  teas.  Let  us  in- 
quire whether  this  is  conformable  to  the  agreement  between  the  Com- 
pany and  the  public. 

The  act  of  the  24th  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  provides  that  there  shall  be  at 
least  four  sales  in  every  year,  at  which  there  shall  be  put  up  such 
quantities  of  tea  as  shall  bo  judged  equal  to  the  demand ;  that  the  tea 
so  put  up  shall  be  sold,  without  reserve,  to  the  highest  bidder,  provided 
an  advance  of  one  penny  per  pound  shall  be  bid  upon  the  prices  at 
which  the  same  shall  be  put  up  ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
Company  ''  to  put  up  their  tea  for  sale  at  any  prices  which  shall,  upon 
the  whole  of  the  teas  so  put  up,  at  any  one  sale,  exceed  the  prime  cost 
thereof,  with  the  freight  and  charges  of  importation,  together  with 
lawful  interest  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  such  tea  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  common  premium  of  insurance,  as  a  compensation  for  the  sea- 
risk  incurred  therein." 

Here  are  the  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  community  and  the 
merchants  of  Leadenhall :  the  latter  are  to  supply  the  former  with  a 
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qunntity  of  ton  ndoqiinic  lo  their  domand,  an<l,  to  previ>nt  t 
the  price,  eJI  the  items  of  charge  which  the  Company,  in  sulilitioia  lo 
the  prime  cost,  are  allowed  to  include  in  the  put-up  price,  are  dU-iinciiy 
specified  ;  but  there  ie  no  item  for  the  Company's  dtvitlendt,  and  it 
was  certainly  never  intended  they  should  be  paid  out  of  tlie  profits  of 
the  tea-trade.  All  the  legislature  contemplated  was  to  reimburee  th« 
Company  the  prime  coat  of  their  teas  and  reasonable  char^^ee,  hul 
r  that  they  should  bo  enabled  to  realize  an  exorbitant  pmfit  applica- 
ble to  their  general  expenditure.  That  this  profit  has  been  realised  it 
proved  from  a  atatement  sabmitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Houk 
of  Commons  last  Beasion,  which  showa  that  the  profits  on  the  China 
trade  for  the  last  Sftoen  years  amounted  to  £16,971,316.  Had  the 
trade  with  China  been  open,  the  Company  must  hare  been  satislifd 
with  the  ordinary  mercantile  pro5t ;  they  could  not  have  taxed  tha  puhtic 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  oue  million  per  annum,  to  provide  a  fund 
not  only  for  the  payment  of  the  dividend  upon  India  Stot-k  and  ilw 
interest  of  their  bond  debt,  but  also  materially  to  aid  their  wasld'al 
Indian  expenditure. 

Ne.xt  let  ua  inquire  in  what  relation  the  Company  aiul  the  public 
stand  in  respect  to  the  trade  to  India,  exclusive  of  China. 

In  1813  Ibe  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open  to  private  merchant*,  hot 
was  still,  in  some  measure,  impeded  by  enactments  which  required  that 
all  ships  passing  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope  should 
exceed  .350  tons  of  burthen,  and  which  rendered  it  necessary  fi  prorure 
a  license  to  trade  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  or,  iipou  their  refasal. 
from  the  Board  of  Control.  This  act  also  provided  that  certain  wticles 
of  Indian  produce  should  be  brought  to  the  port  of  London  alonp. 
British  ships  were  still  prevented  from  trading  between  ports  withoni 
the  kingdom,  and  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East-India  Company's 
charter.  These  restrictions  were  much  relaxed  in  1823.  The  export 
of  military  Htorca  to  India  is  reaen'ed  to  the  Company,  but  shijM, 
without  limitation  to  burthen,  may  clear  out,  unlicensed,  for  any  place 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  for  minor  porta  betwean 
tha  Indus  and  Malacca.  A  license  is  still  necessary  to  proceed  to  any 
other  except  the  four  principal  settlements — Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Prince  of  Wales's  leluid,  within  these  limits.  Vessels  retntiiing 
from  India  may  now  be  admitted  to  entry  in  any  nf  the  warehousii^ 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  trade  is  permitted  between  foreign  potts 
and  places  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  charter. 

The  effect  of  opening  the  trade  to  India  has  been  greatly  to  increMe 
its  amount.  The  highest  value  of  goods  exported  to  India  in  any  y«ai 
between  1793  and  1811  did  not  exceed  £2,475,987  (the  atportsof 
1808).  It  will  be  seen,  hercalWr,  that  this  amount  is  lass  than  on* 
half  of  the  value  of  the  present  exjtorts.  The  increase  has  chiefly 
taken  place  in  the  export  of  cotton-manufactured  goods.  Previous  to 
1813  the  amount  of  cotton  goods  exported  to  India  was  very  trifling. 
They  now  fall  very  little  short  of  £2,000,000  in  value  annually,  "nii* 
angmentation  may  partly  he  attributed  lo  the  extraordinary  impToremefll 
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which  has  taken  place  In 
tion  of  price,  and  to  ihi 


r  manufactures,  attended  by  a  groat  roduc- 
L  and  consolidation  of  the  British 


The  following  atatemeiits  show  at  once  the  comparative  exports  and 
imports  of  the  Company  and  the  free  and  privileged  trade  in  their  trans- 
actiooB  with  India  and  China. 


Exports  Ay  the  Private  Trade. 


Total  to  India  a: 


1  ChlDI 


Bjr  the  PrWale  Trade."" 


1825  3,918,071  2,574,fi60 

1B26  4,468,883  2,625,888 

1827  5,201,599  3,903,006 

1828  5,212,353  4,086,426 


Yean. 


Exports  by  the  East-India  Company. 

Meichandizc  for  Sale.  Stores. 


ToUl. 


1825-26   754,832  501,518  1,256,350*1 

1826-27   826,055  907,833  1,733,8*    ' 

1827-28    494,922  807,354  1,302,276^ 

1828-29    636,441  462,369  1,098,819^ 


Imports  from  India  and  China. 
By  the  Cumpaay.        By  the  Private  Trade.  Total. 


1825 5,375,492  . 

182fi 5,076,360  ■ 

1827  6,148,077  . 

1828  5,576,905  . 


.   5,178,025 I0,554,417i 

5,162,509 10,688,869'' 

4,514,661  10,662,7385 

5,643,671 11,220,5781 

These  statements  show  clearly  the  henefits  which  have  resulted  t« 

the  community  from  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  India  and  the  outlet  it 

htu  afibrded  to  Dritish  industry  and  manufactures.     From  the  first,  it 

appeani,  the  exports  by  the  private  trade  to  the  east  nearly  doubled  in 

four  years;  while  from  the  second  it  appears  the  exports  of  the  Company, 

during  the  same  period,  and  under  airailar  farourahle  circumatanees, 

have  declined  rather  than  augmented.     What  more  can  he  required  to 

mtablish  the  advanlagea  of  free  trade,  and   the  greater  results  which 

I  nay  he    anticipated    from    the   frugality,     activity,    and   enterprise   of 

Pbidividuals  than  from  the  expensive,  negligent,  and  drowsy  proceodiugs 

P'«f  chartered  monopolies  ? 

f ''  It  is  -worthy  of  observation  that  the  moat  enlightened  servants  of  the 
rfVimpany  douhted  whether  the  natives  of  India  would  ever  be  brought  to 
^konsnme  largely  European  manuihctureB.  Experience  has  falsified  their 
b  fepresentations.  Similar  results  may  be  couMently  expected  from  the 
9  Bpening  of  the  trade  to  China, 
*  2  B   » 


d 
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Such  improvements  in  the  national  representation,  as  won  Id  insure 
an  honest  and  enUghtened  government,  would  render  unnecessary  any 
g^eat  changes  in  the  scheme  of  our  Indian  administration.  Ministers, 
having  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  India,  are  responsible  for  their 
management ;  and,  provided  the  people  of  England  had  an  adequate 
control  over  them,  there  would  be  little  risk  of  misgovernment,  either 
in  Great  Britain  or  her  great  dependency.  But  if  a  system  is  tolerated, 
which  admits  of  the  accession  to  power  of  corrupt  and  incapable  men, 
the  calamity  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Hence,  the  happiness 
of  the  vast  population  of  Hindustan,  no  less  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  identified  in  the  great  question  of  parliamentary  reform. 

The  government  of  India,  it  appears  to  us,  must  always  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  subordinate  to  the  general  government.  Equality 
would  generate  rivalry;  rivalr}%  hostility;  and  this  last  be  the  source 
of  mutual  weakness  and  annoyance.  All  these  evils  arc  obviated  by 
the  supremacy  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  sovereigns  of  Leadenhall 
can  never  compete  with  the  sovereigns  of  Downing-street ;  yet, 
though  the  dependence  of  the  former  is  secured,  it  is  not  so  far  merged 
in  the  latter  as  to  preclude  them  from  the  exercise  of  a  distinct  and 
separate  administration. 

Another  advantage  results  from  the  existing  system  in  the  division  of 
India  patronage.  Supposing  the  Company  deprived  of  their  territorial 
authority,  by  whom  could  the  immense  patronage  of  India  l>e  exercised? 
It  was  the  principle  of  the  India  bills  of  Mr.  Fox  to  vest  the  patronage 
of  India  in  a  Board,  emanating  from  parliament  and  independent  of  the 
Cro^Ti ;  but,  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  (x)mmon8,  this 
was  only  adding  to  the  power  and  emolument  of  the  Aristocracy. 
Again,  to  vest  India  patronage  in  ministers  would  be  not  less  objection- 
able ;  it  would  form  an  enormous  addition  to  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  Crown.  The  Court  of  Directors,  however,  though 
they  have  some  interests  in  common  with  the  Oligarchy  and  executive 
government,  are  not  directly  identified  with  either ;  they  are  a  different 
power,  based  on  different  interests ;  their  constituency  are  neither  pot- 
wollopers,  burgage-holders,  nor  freeholders — they  are  proprietors  of 
India  Stock ;  and  this  is  a  qualification  from  which  neither  the  peerage 
nor  the  House  of  Commons  derive  their  ascendancy.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement a  diversion  of  influence  is  obtained,  and  the  danger  to  public 
liberty,  which  might  result  from  consolidating  the  patronage  of  India 
with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  in  some  measure  averted. 

In  our  opinion,  then,  the  Company  ought  to  retain  their  political 
iovereignty,  and  for  this  plain  reason — that  we  do  not  see  by  whit 
other  constituted  authority  their  functions  could  be  discharged  with  less 
dangtr  to  the  community.  But  though  we  think  the  general  plan  of  the 
Indtftn  government  cannot  be  greatly  improved,  we  are  not  insensible 
to  tbo  defects  in  its  practical  administration.     The  different  departments 
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of  the  CompBny'B  administratioD,  we  have  little  doubt,  are  more  preg- 
nant with  abuse,  if  that  be  possible,  than  tlie  borough  system  itself.  But 
this  is  a  question  wholly  dUtinct  from  that  we  hare  been  investigating, 
nod  into  the  merits  of  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  enter,  Tliere  are, 
however,  a  few  points  bearing  on  thia  branch  of  the  subject  ao  notorious, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  them,  and  trusting  that  they  will  receive 
saodificfttton  in  the  approaching  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter. 

For  instance,  it  appears  a  monstrouB  abnse,  that  the  directors,  who 
are  only  chosen  for  four  years,  should  virtually  exercise  their  functions 
fiir  life.  Of  the  twenty-four  directors,  six  are  obliged  to  retire  every 
year  in  rotation  ;  but,  instead  of  withdrawing  entirely,  they  secede  for 
one  year  only,  being  sure,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  being  re-elected  for 
another  four  years  when  the  period  of  probation  expires,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  their  lives,  through  the  influence  of  their  co-directors  ;  for 
which  purpose  their  names  are  enrolled  on  what  is  termed  the  "  House 
JJst,"  in  Lead  euh  all -street. 

The  number  of  propriHtors  of  India-Stock  is  about  'J.^OO.  In  the 
choice  of  directors,  f  1,000  stock  gives  one  vote;  £3,000  stock  two 
votes;  £6,000  stock  three  votes  ;  and  £10,000  stock  four  votes.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  select-vestry  svstem,  withont  the  same  justifica- 
tion. There  is  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament,  and  it  is  as  unsuitable  in  the  choice  of  the  governors  of  an 
empire,  as  if  the  members  of  the  tloiisc  of  CommonE  tvcre  each  to 
have  votes  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  their  rent-roll. 

Among  the  prerogatives  which  the  Company  exercise,  one  is  justly 
objectionable,  namely,  the  power  of  denying  to  British  subjects  per- 
mission to  reside  in  India.  By  the  53d  Geo.  ill.  c.  155,  heavy  penal- 
tics  are  imposed  upon  any  British  subject  who  shall  proceed  to  India 
without  license  from  the  Directors  or  Board  of  Control.  The  local 
goveraments  ere  also  empowered,  if  they  see  fit,  to  send  home  any 
European  residing  there,  even  though  in  possession  of  a  license. 
It  is  also  enacted  that  no  British  subject  shall  reside  in  the  interior, 
Kt  a  greater  distance  than  ten  miles  from  the  presidencies,  without 
B  certificate  of  leave  from  the  local  authorities.  Till  a  very  late 
period,  no  European  was  allowed  to  hold  lauds  either  as  proprietor  or 
Hpon  lease.  By  a  recent  regulation,  however,  of  the  pi-esent  gorernor- 
^neral,  the  indigo  planters  have  been  permitted  to  take  leases  of  landa 
from  the  natives  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 

'  Such  restrictions  are  an  arbitrary  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  loco- 
motion and  enterprise,  for  which  we  have  never  seen  any  adequate 
justification.  No  danger  can  possibly  reiiult  fj'om  the  free  settlement  of 
Englishmen  in  India.  The  whole  European  community  scattered 
tlirough  this  vast  region,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, does  not  exceed  3,000,  and  any  increase  in  their  number,  so  as 
4a  excite  apprehension,  is  wholly  improbable.  Were  it  not  so,  the 
C<H»pany  can  have  no  right  to  exercise  an  authority  injurious  both  to 
tiieir  fellow  subjects  and  the  native  population,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
perpetuating  their  own  power. 
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Lastly,  the  freedom  of  the  presB  in  India  requires  n  more  ronstitutloiul 
guarantee  tlian  llie  capricious  Mnaorahip  of  the  governor- peoet*!. 

Having  flhortly  nDiicetl  the  poHtieal  part  of  the  India  que^tian,  let  tu 
come  to  the  commercial  branch  of  the  subject.  This  ii  the  real  point  of 
interest  to  tlie  people  of  Great  Briiitin.  Comiiara lively,  the  futura 
terriiorial  government  of  Hindustan  is  uniroportimt,  but  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  United  Kingdom  ia  deeply  interested  in  a  free  trade  to 
China ;  and  wo  sincerely  trust  this  interest  will  not  bo  compromued — 
that  there  will  be  no  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  without  tn 
entire  abolitioo  of  their  commercial  monopoly. 

A  defence  of  some  kind  may  be  always  devised  by  artful  persona  fat 
every  abuBo  and  every  oppression ;  but  we  cannot  collect  from  the 
inquiries  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees  of  last  Session  that  any,  the 
least  plausible,  case,  ban  been  made  out  to  justify  the  commercial  privi- 
leges of  the  Company.  There  is  nothing  in  the  constituliun  of  the 
Chinese  government,  in  its  peculiar  policy,  in  the  local  usages  of  the 
natives,  nor  in  ibeir  ant i -commercial  spirit  to  interdict  the  opening  of 
the  trade.  Both  the  public  uQicers  of  China  and  the  people  are  a 
thrifty  race,  and  the  same  motives  of  interest,  which  actuate  the 
British  merchant,  concur  to  induce  them  to  dosiro  a  more  e:ttended 
mercantile  intercourse  with  this  country. 

Why  then  should  this  ppirit — the  mutual  interests  of  two  empires — 
be  cramped  by  the  costly  and  cumbersonio}incubus  of  Leaden hall-strectT 
The  Court  of  Directors  have  sufficient  to  engage  their  attention  in  the 
diachai^  of  their  political  functions,  without  being  fettered  by  mercan- 
tile pursuits;  and  the  sooner  they  divest  themselves  of  the  remnnni  of 
their  commercial  character,  the  better  for  both  Eng'Iand  and  Hindut- 
fan,  The  Company  has  become  a  great  political  government  and  is  no 
more  adapted  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce  than  the  imperial  parliiunent. 

The  trade  with  China  neither  requires  the  capital,  nor  united  action 
of  a  privileged  association.  The  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  the 
Danes,  the  Austrians,  and  Americans,  all  resort  to  Canton,  and  non* 
of  them  carry  on  the  intercourse  through  the  interrention  of  an  exdo- 
sive  company.  The  Dutch  trade,  which  is  the  most  imporliuat,  lueil 
to  bo  conducted  by  a  privileged  company,  but  it  is  now  thrown  open. 
The  free  trade  of  the  Americana  with  China  has  greatly  angroented 
since  1814; — and,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  tliey  actually  expert  to 
Canton  British  manufactures^ — manufactures,  which  the  English  merchant 
ia  inlerilicted  exporting,  and  which  the  Company  cannot  export  with 
a  profit,  owing  to  their  circuitous  and  costly  mode  of  transactin|r 
business — to  the  unfitness  of  their  institntions  for  commercial  pnrpoaes. 

After  such  facts  as  these  have  been  eetablished  in  evidence,  ought  it 
to  be  any  longer  a  question  whether  tho  commercial  privileges  of  the 
Company  ought  to  be  renewed  t  We  think  decidedly  not.  The  inte- 
rests of  the  public  are  directly  opposed  to  the  monopoly.  For  yearv  we 
have  been  paying  double  the  prices  for  our  teas  we  ought  to  pay;  double 
the  prices  that  arc  paid  onihc  Continent  and  America;  wliere  there  are 
DO  privileged  assucialions.     And  for  what  purpose  arc  the  people  of  the 
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United  Kingdum  eabjected  to  ihfs  extortion  'f  Why,  in  addition  eo  our 
otber  Uurthcns,  should  we  be  mado  to  pay  two  milliona  per  annum  for 
the  benefit  of  tho  Company  ?  We  are  becoming  a  sober  people — a  ten- 
drinking  nation,  and  why  should  this  improvement  in  national  cha- 
racter be  obstructed  by  overgrown  monopolists  ?  The  reason  is  this  : 
The  £uajiceB  of  the  Company  are  ombarrassed.  They  cannot  pay  their 
DIVIDEND  out  of  fair  mercantile  profits,  and  they  seek  to  pay  it  out 
of  the  produce  of  a  polI<tax  levied  on  the  people  of  England  ! 

Here  is  the  gist  of  the  matter  at  issue  between  the  Company  and  the 
public.  The  question  is  not  the  jxilicy  of  a  free-trade  with  China  ;  on 
this  point  no  tvell- informed  person  can  entertain  a  doubt :  the  interests 
of  commerce,  the  iulereslH  of  the  people  at  larpe,  and  of  the  pnblic  re- 
venue of  the  country  would  all  be  promoted  by  free  trade  ;  but  then  how 
are  the  CompHny'e  ditidend,  tlie  interest  of  their  bond  debt,  and  other 
out-goings  to  be  paid  ?  They  have  no  surplus  territorial  revenue  ;  the 
profits  of  the  TBA-TRADE  are  their  sole  dependence.  This  is  the  rub  I 
But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  have  the  community  to  do  with  the  pecu- 
niary difficulties  of  a  knot  of  intrig'uing,  nmbitioua,  and  improvident 
speculators?  What  is  India  to  England  ?  Some  thousands  of  adven- 
turers havo  amassed  princely  fortunes  there  by  rapine  and  extortion, 
and  have  returned  to  spend  them  in  this  country,  to  add  to  the  aristo- 
cracy of  wealth  already  too  predominant.  Beyond  this  we  have  derived 
no  advantage  from  our  eastern  acquisitions — neither  true  glory  nor  na- 
tional happiness.  Why  should  we  then  bo  called  upon  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice ?  If  the  Company  cannot  maintain  their  association  without  public 
support;  if  they  cannot  carry  on  trade  to  advantage,  without  privileges 
hurtful  to  the  community ;  if  they  cannot  enter  into  fair  competition  with 
individuals,  let  them  retire  from  the  contest — let  them  dissolve,  and 
leave  commerce  to  be  pursued  by  others  on  more  prudent  and  econo- 
mical principles. 

Only  think  of  the  situation  of  that  most  patient  of  all  animals,  the 
British  public,  in  this  business.  The  boroughmongers  levy  a  hundred 
per  cent,  tax  on  tea  for  the  support  of  extravagance,  and  the  payment 
of  their  dividends,  and  the  Company  a  monopoly  tax  to  the  some  amount, 
and  for  similar  purposes.  How  finely  is  JniiN  Bull  crucified  between 
the  exclusive!  of  Lendenhall  and  the  oppressors  of  Downing-strect  1  If 
to  these  i^rceables,  we  add  the  extra  sugar-tax  he  is  compelled  to  pay 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  West-India  flaggellants,  with  what  gusto  ho 
must  needs  swallow  his  morning  and  evening  beverage  ;  what  fervent 
ejaculations  he  must  utter  over  hid  cujis  for  the  prosperity  and  per- 
manence of  oligarchical  government! 

There  is,  however,  one  resource  to  the  Company,  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
tita  of  the  excliisiva  trade  to  China— they  may  nETHEKCH.  Like 
their  prototype,  the  Borough* System,  they  are  embarrassed  from 
a  long  course  of  war  and  prodigality,  and  they  must  economise. 
The  people  of  England  will  never  submit  to  be  taxed  for  the  raainte- 
nooce  of  their  territorial  eevereignty  and  patronage.  Hicy  must  reduce 
still  further  than  they  have  yet  done  their  military,  ciril,  judicial,  and 
establishments;   they  must  curtail  enormous  salaries,   and   theit 
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d-weight ;"  be  leaa  lavish  in  grantiDg  peDBtona,  superannoaitoiu,  kiul 
ftUowancee  to  relatives  and  (Icpcndeota.  And  if  nil  thin  ia  oot  enon^ 
the;  muBt,  instead  of  bartering  offices  and  appointments  in  India  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves,  sell  them  openly  and  fairly  to  meet  their  expeo' 
diture.  At  all  events,  they  may  rely  upon  il,  that  they  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  tax  the  community,  neither  one,  two,  nor  three  millions  pet 
annum  after  the  10th  of  April,  1834. 


In  support  of  the  allegations  at  the  close  of  thia  article,'we  ooffbl  to 
have  mentioned  a  few  facta  confirmatory  of  our  opinions,  whick  we  vere 
well  enabled  to  do  from  the  inquiries  of  the  parliamentary  camoiitteet  of 
last  session. 

We  have  said,  that  wc  are  becoming  a  "  tea~drinking  oatioa;"  lien 
ia  the  proof  from  the  statement  submitted  to  the  Commons'  CommittM, 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  comparative  conaumplion  per  head,  of  tea 
and  coffee  in  Great  Britain,  Fmnce,  and  the  United  States. 


Great  Britain ITS 

,    United  Stales  ... ! .',.....«    9    4 


Several  statements  were  submitted  to  the  Coiumiltce,  with  a  view  of 
ehowing  the  amount  of  the  tax  entailed  on  the  community  by  the 
Company's  exclusive  privilege ;  by  one  witness  it  wos  eslitnaled  at 
£1,500,000  per  annum;  by  another  at  £1,727,934,  and  by  a  thini 
■t  f2,5e8,49!5. 

For  a  comparative  statement  of  the  prices  at  which  teas  are  sold  by 
the  Company,  and  on  the  continent,  and  in  America,  vc  musf  refer  to 
the  Bifttement  of  Dr.  Kelly,  No.  4709,  of  the  Lords'  Committee.  Tfce 
prices  at  the  Company's  salea  in  London,  exclusive  of  government  dutr, 
are  aboat  double  those  in  the  countries  mentioned. 

From  a  alntemenl  of  Mr.  Melvill,  auditor-general  lo  the  Company, 
it  appears,  the  gross  revenue  of  Bengal.  Madras,  and  Bombay  In  the 
year  1828,  was  £22,551.617;  of  this  revenue,  £15,384,528  was  the 
produce  of  ttie  land-tB.\ :  the  charges  of  collecting  the  revenue,  pensiotiS, 
4c.  £5,524,728.  The  charge  for  collecting  the  (rross  revenne  of  the' 
United  Kingdom,  amounting  to  £57,650,029,  is  £3,797,038. 

The  following  returns,  by  the  auditor- general  of  tlie  Company,  exhibit 
I  slutemeoi  of  the  military  charges,  the  general  civil  chargea,  and  the 
judicial  charges  of  the  three  Presidencies  for  the  year  1823; — 

Military  (-hirB>^>.  Gcd(u1  Ctill  ChirgH.       JudicB  Cl.um. 

BeHKsl Iii,7i7,32* £1,T9I,S08 £l,t4T,4»l 

Mndra S,g9B,26T   360,l»t ST7  I8B 

Bumbiiy S,lll,2aa 542,3112 tlS^^S 

Tolal £10,784,713  £2,094,304  £l,a36,8le,     ' 

Can  any  one  believe  the  Company  will  not  be  able  to  fiodresoiiraw.: 
from  such  iaviah  ootgoinga,  without  a  monopoly  profit  on  the  conaump- 
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There  U  a  class  of  politiciana  in  this  country  with  just  one  idea;  and 
that  idea  is,  there  is  nothiog  good  in  public  eranomy  unlens  it  ia 
conducive  to  the  accumulation  of  capital.  The  distribution  of  wealth 
is  a  consideration  of  no  importance  ;  their  onlj  object  heing  to  heap  it 
up  in  massea,  no  matter  how  dis proportioned,  provided  the  tota]  amount 
ia  augmented.  For  this  purpose,  they  have  been  always  recommending 
the  indefinite  enlargement  of  farms,  the  BubHtitution  of  machinery  for 
manual  labour,  and  the  establishment  of  banks  of  credit  and  paper- 
money.  That  their  principles  are  true  in  the  abstract,  and  that  the 
application  of  them,  within  certain  limits,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances,  would  be  beneScinl,  we  have  little  doubt;  but  their  unqualified 
and  precipitate  adoption  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  productive  of 
disastrous  consequences.  In  every  case,  we  believe,  they  tend  to 
augment  the  a^regate  wealth  of  the  community,  but  not  the  a^regate 
amount  of  social  happiness.  National  happiness,  however,  is  more 
important  than  national  wealth  ;  and  a  system  which  would  compromise 
the  former  for  the  attainment  of  the  latter,  sacrifices  the  end  to  the 
means.  Tlie  direct  tendency  of  the  principles  of  the  economists  is  to 
destroy  the  intermediate  links  of  society ;  or,  more  correctly,  to  con- 
eolidate  ihem  in  one  end  of  the  chain ; — to  replace  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
from  which  Europe  haa  suffered  so  much,  with  a  monied  aristocracy 
more  base  in  its  ori^n,  more  revolting  in  its  associations,  and  more 
inimical  to  general  freedom  and  enjoyments. 

The  history  of  tianking  affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Ricnrdo  school.  Banking  has  always  been 
the  favourite  invention  of  these  theorists,  as  tending  most  effectually 
to  the  extension  of  credit,  the  development  of  industry,  and  accumula- 
tion of  cajiitnl.  These  are  its  natural  results ;  but  such  advaoinges 
may  bo  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  alloy  of  accompanying  evils. 
In  England,  we  consider  the  system  of  credit  founded  on  paper-money  to 
have  been  the  chief  auxiliary  and  main  stay  of  the  reckless  and  unprin-, 
cipled  government  of  the  last  forty  years.    This  is  not  the  only  evil;  it 
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has  exercised  a  bane  Ail  influence  on  domestic  economy,  by  giving  «a 
undue  ascendancy  to  particular  branches  of  industry — the  commercial 
and  manufacturing,  for  instance ;  it  has  given  an  artificial  impulse  to 
population, — multiplying  the  number  of  the  people  beyond  the  means 
of  permanent  employment  and  subsistence ;  it  has  created  a  vast  monied 
interest,  whose  sole  element  is  war,  gambling,  and  speculation ;  it  has 
been  a  principal  cause  of  over-trading,  of  mercantile  revulsions  and 
vicissitudes,  and  the  endless  source  of  frauds,  litigation,  arrests,  in- 
solvencies, and  bankruptcies. 

These  evils,  it  will  be  alleged,  are  not  inherent  in  banking,  but  have 
been  the  the  consequences  of  banking  conducted  on  unsound  principles. 
Granted :  but  who  forewarned  the  community  the  principles  were 
unsound  while  the  system  was  in  its  full  career  of  fallacious  prosperity  ? 
Certainly  not  the  political  economists.  They  were  as  little  prescient  as 
others  ;  and,  like  others,  only  learnt  from  experience.  Similar  results 
have  flowed  from  other  branches  of  their  science.  They  discovered 
that  a  saving  might  be  effected  by  farming  on  a  great  scale,  and  by 
manufacturing  on  a  great  scale  ;  but  they  could  discern  nothing  further : 
they  could  not  discern  the  political,  the  social,  and  moral  calamities 
which  would  flow  from  the  aggregation  of  great  capitals  in  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industry. 

It  is  this  want  of  foresight  of  practical  consequences  which  ought 
to  make  us  cautious  in  adopting  the  maxims  of  the  economists.  France 
has  recently  passed  through  the  same  ordeal  as  England.  During  the 
summer,  she  has  been  suflering  precisely  from  the  same  causes  as  those 
which  produced  such  wide-spread  distress  in  this  country  in  1811, 
1815,  and  1825,  and  the  sudden  collapse  of  an  extensive  system  of 
banking,  credit,  and  mercantile  paper,  by  occasioning  great  pecuniarj 
embarrassments,  threatened,  at  one  period,  to  impede  the  full  triumj^ 
of  her  glorious  revolution. 

We  shall,  however,  leave  these  topics  to  come  to  our  more  immediate 
object, — the  origin  and  present  state  of  the  powerful  corporation  ia 
Threadneedle-street — the  great  foster-parent  of  banking,  credit,  and 
paper-money  in  this  country.  In  treating  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
there  appear  to  be  three  objects  particularly  deserving  of  our  attention. 
First,  a  brief  outline  of  the  origin  and  connexion  of  the  Bank  with 
government.  Secondly,  the  enormous  profits  it  has  derived,  and  the 
immense  wealth  it  has  accumulated  from  that  connexion.  Thirdly,  its 
present  state  and  influence.  We  shall  treat  on  each  subject  as  briefly 
as  possible,  so  as  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  most  important 
facts  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  them. 

The  Bank  had  its  origin  in  war  and  taxation ;  and  was  originally 
projected  by  one  Paterson,  a  Scotchman.  William  III.  who  introduced 
standing  armies,  the  excise-laws,  the  funding  system,  and  other  cala- 
mities, wanted  money  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  w^ar  against  the  French. 
An  act  passed,  inviting  people  to  maike  voluntary  advances  to  the 
amount  of  £1,500,000  ;  and,  for  securing  the  payment  of  the  interest, 
taxes  were  laid  upon  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors.-    Upon  condition  of 
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£1,200,000  of  tbia  nun  being  odrsnced  within  a  certain  time,  the 
subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated ;  and,  thia  being  done,  the  incorpo- 
ration took  place,  and  tite  niibscribera  were  formed  into  a  trailing 
ronipany,  called  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bnnk  of 
England. "  The  charter  of  corporation  was  executed  July  27,  1694; 
and  directs,  among  other  things,  that  a  governor  or  deputy -go  vemor, 
and  twenty-four  directors,  shall  be  chosen  for  conducting  the  eetablish- 
n»ent.  For  tbe  £1,200.000  lent  to  government,  they  were  to  receive 
yearly  £100,000;  £96,000,  the  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  and  £4000 
for  the  charges  of  management.  Their  loan  to  government  might  be 
redeemed  on  a  year's  notice ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  charter  and 
company  to  expire. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Bank ;  on  which,  one  or  tivo  remarks  may 
be  made.  It  ia  clear,  from  the  act  of  incorporation,  (the  5  &  6 
William  and  Mary,)  that  nothing  more  than  the  establishment  of  s 
company  of  traders,  or  pawnbrokers,  was  intended ;  and  that  it  never 
was  surmised  that  they  would  ever  form  a  part  of,  or  have  any  dominant 
influence  in,  the  government.  'J'he  act  speciGcs,  very  particularly,  the 
Bort  of  trade  they  were  to  carry  on :  they  were  not  to  trade  in  goods 
or  merchandise,  but  to  employ  their  capital  in  advancing  money  on 
goodg  and  pledges,'  in  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  buying 
and  selling  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  ;  with  a  permiasion,  however,  to 
sell  such  goods  as  were  mortgaged  to  them,  and  not  redeemed  within 
three  months  after  the  expiration  of  tho  time  of  redemption. 

But,  still  further  to  confine  these  traders  and  pawnbrokers  to  their 
province,  and  prevent  any  further  connexion  with  the  executive,  of 
which  the  parliament  of  that  day  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  uppre- 
hcnsivc,  the  same  law  of  William  and  Mary  imposes  a  penalty  upon 
the  directors  if  they  purchase,  on  account  of  the  corporation,  any 
crown  lands,  or  if  they  advance  to  hia  Majesty  any  som  of  money,  1^ 
way  of  loan  or  njiticipation  of  any  branch  of  the  pubUc  revenue,  other 
than  on  such  funds  only  on  which  a  credit  ia  or  shall  be  granted  by 
parliament.  Contrary  to  this  clause,  and  notwithstanding  the  penalty, 
the  directors  continued  lo  make  advances  from  time  to  time,  on  treasury 
bills,  to  the  year  1793.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Boaanquet  was  governor; 
he  had  some  doubt  of  the  legality  of  theae  advances,  and  applied  fur  a 
bill  of  indemnity :  the  Bank  having  then  become  an  essential  part  of 
the  guvcFnment,  this  was  easily  obtained  ;  and  an  act  was  passed  to 
protect  the  governor  and  company  from  any  penaltiefl  they  had  incurred, 
or  might  incur  in  future,  on  account  of  any  advances  to  government. 

Another  circumstance  connected  with  the  early  hbtory  of  the  Bank 


'  It  was  only  daring  tbe  cummercial  crisis  of  I8S6  that  Liinl  Liveri 
diicuverad  tba  Bank  was  empower^  lo  make  advances  on  gouils  and  n 
uliandize ;  tbe  diiecturi,  it  appears,  were  as  ignorant  uf  the  Giiati'PDe  o( 
dormaol  privilege  aa  hia  lortiahip,  Laving  been  loo  much  occupied  wilh  tl 
more  ostentatious  and  proRlablo  dealing  with  Iho  Treabury  lo  altcud  la 
bumble  avocatioD  set  forth  by  the  Ihrce  MU. 
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is  in  the  mode  of  issuing  its  notes.     For  above  sixty  yean,  no  oolei 
were  issued  for  a  less  sum  than  £20 ;  and  these  were  made  payaUe, 
not  to  any  particular  person,  but  to  the  bearer,  on  demand;  azid  ior 
the  amount  of  which  notes,  in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,  the  CompaBj 
was  liable  to  be  sued  and  arrested.     As  the   Bank  enlarged  its  advinoM 
to  government,  it  became  necessary  to  lower  the  denomination  of  iti 
notes.     A  different  reason  has  been  assigned ;  but  this,  no  doubt,  ii 
the  true  one.     It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  the  real  capital  of  the  Bank 
being  a  limited  sum,  it  could  only  have  money  to  lend  to  govemmem 
by  increasing  its  fictitious  capital ;  in  other  words,  by  extending  ill 
issues  of  paper  ;  which  again  could  only  be  done  by  lowerii^  the  deno- 
mination of  its  notes.     While  £20  notes  alone  were  issued,  their  cirai- 
lation,  from  their  amount,  being  limited  to  the  commercial  and  tradiBg 
classes,  no  great  quantity  of  paper  could  possibly  be  emitted  ;  but  whea 
notes  of  the  value  of  15,   10,  5,  and  1  pound  were  issued,  their  ciiea* 
lation  extending  through  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  issue  of 
Bank  paper  would  proportionately  increase.     Government,  therefore,  ia 
order  to  obtain  advances  from  the  Bank,  readily  permitted  the  issomg 
of  notes  of  smaller  value.     In  the  war  of  1755,  the  Bank   began  to 
put  out  notes  of  the  value  of  £15;  and  before  the  conclusion  of  thtt 
war,  notes  of  the  value  of  £10.     At  the  conmiencement  of  ^e  Anti- 
Jacobin  war,  in  1793,  they  were  still  further  indulged,  and  allowed  to 
issue  £5  notes ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  year  1797,  came  the  £1  and  £3 
notes.     Rents,  wages,  salaries,  taxes,  and  every  thing  else,  could  now 
be  paid  in  Bank  paper ;  and  the  Restriction- Act  having  protected  tbt 
Bank  from  the  necessity  of  taking  up  their  own  notes,  they  were  issmd 
in  prodigious  quantities  ;  and  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  the   Bank 
enlarged  its  advances  to  government.     The  fcdlowing  statement,  ex- 
tracted from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1819, 
of  the  amount  of  Bank  paper  in  circulation  in  different  years ;  and  ef 
the  amount  of  the  sums  advanced  to  government  on  excheqoer-bittB^ 
and  other  government  securities,  will  show  the  connexion  which  has 
subsisted  between  the  issue  of  paper  and  advances  to  government : — 

Bank  Notes.  Advances. 

1794 £10,963,380 £  8,786,514 

1795 13,539,160 11,1 14,230 

1796 11,030,110 11,718,730 

1814 25,511,012 23,607,300 

1815 27,155,824 27,156,000 

1816 26,681,398 26,042,600 

1817 27,339,768 25,399,510 

1818 27,954,558 27,002,000 

Having  shown  the  causes  which  led  to  the  issoe  of  small  notes,  and 
the  connexion  betwixt  the  issue  of  Bank  paper  and  advances  to  govern- 
ment, we  shall  now  mention  some  other  points  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  company. 
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Without  the  tmsistance  of  the  Bonk  the  iramense  fabric  of  deht  and 
taxation  coultl  not  have  been  reared,  Of  this  government  appearg  to 
have  been  sood  eeusible,  from  the  numerous  luwa  enacted  for  itB  en- 
coura^meat  and  protection.  To  prevent  conipetition,  by  the  elntuta 
6th  of  Queen  Ann.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  other  banking  mmpany  of 
more  than  six  ptrsons,  shall  issue  notes  payable  in  less  than  six  months. 
InDumerable  acts  have  passed,  imposing  the  pennlty  of  death  for  toiling 
Bank  notes ;  others,  the  punishment  of  tmnspoi'tation,  on  persoDB 
uttering,  or  having  them  in  their  posEesslon.  The  English  code  haa 
been  made  the  bloodiest  in  the  world,  in  order  to  uphold  the  Dank,  and 
ita  laws  more  savage  than  those  of  Draco,  But  of  these,  and  also  the 
Restriction  Act,  we  shall  speak  shortly;  let  us  now  only  attend  to  those 
laws  for  upholilin^  the  credit  of  its  jmper. 

After  the  Restriction- Act,  the  Bank  ceased  to  he  an  independent  com- 
pany ;  it  was  a  mere  government  office,  of  which  the  gfovernor  and 
directorB  had  the  management;  and  which  issued  a  forced  guvGrnment 
paper.  Paper  issued  under  such  circumatancea  would  necessarily  de- 
preciate ;  and  this  was  an  evil  which  it  was  of  importance  to  guvem- 
ment.  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent.  Having'  by  force  kept  bank- 
notes in  circulation,  it  seemed  a  slight  extension  of  the  same  desperate 
principle  to  attempt  also  by  ybrce  to  maintain  their  credit.  Various 
laws  were  passed  for  this  purpose.  After  the  Restriction- Act,  a  law 
passed  to  protect  debtors  from  arrest,  who  tendered  payment  in  notes, 
though  they  still  continued  liable  to  a  common  action  for  debt,  to  com- 
pel payment  in  guineas.  Tliis  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  borough- 
uongera  to  render  Bank  paper  a  legal  lender,  and  equivalent  to  gold. 
In  1810,  when  paper  had  depreciated  30  per  ceut.,  and  guineas  sold 
fur  from  *2.'ts.  to  iSs.  in  bank-notes,  a  law  passed  to  punish  persons 
pursuing  this  traffic,  and  imposing  penalties  on  those  who  sold  them  for 
their  real  value  in  paper.  Tenants,  who  offered  notes  for  rent,  were 
pfotecied  from  distress,  though  liable  to  a  common  action  of  debt  or 
ejectment.  At  lenii^th,  in  till  I,  Lord  King  having  given  notice  to  his 
tenants  to  pay  their  tents  tn  guineas,  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,  an 
act  passed  to  protect  persons,  tendering  payment  in  notes,  from  all 
further  proceedings.  This  was  the  Gnj«h.  Bank  paper  was  notv  a 
legal  tender  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  and  by  the  fiat  of  the  Oli- 
garchy, old  rage  were  metamorphoaed  into  gold.  Even  this  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  omnipotent  parliament ;  they  actually  passed  a 
resolution,  declaring  a  one-pound  bank-note  and  a  shilling  equal  in  value 
to  a  guinea,  though  the  latter  was  openlyselling  for  twenty-seven  shillings! 
Let  us  now  revert  to  the  capital  part  of  Bank  legislation — the  Restric- 
.  tion-Act.  By  turning  to  the  preceding  page,  and  observing  the  amount 
of  the  Bank  advances  to  government   in  the   year   1796,   and  reflecting 

P  Cb  the  various  laws  enacted  in  favour  of  the  Company,  it  will  appear 
n  intimate  connexion  and  mutual  dependence  had  been  created 
It  the  Bank  and  Government,  before  the  Restriction-Act,  in  1797; 

Ittatlaw,  however,  completely  incorporated  the  Bank  with  church  and 
The  causes  which  produced  the  stoppage  were  briefly  these  :— 
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From  iho  commencerocDt  of  tho  your  1797,  great  apprebemlom  WW* 
eotertaineJ  of  n  French  invasion:  the  people  were  alarmed  for  the 
stability  of  the  government,  conwipiently  for  ihe  stability  of  thir  Bank, 
which  depended  upon  the  government :  a  run  upon  tho  Bank  ensiwid: 
the  credit  of  the  CGtabtishraent  was  endangered;  and  suspicion,  whwk 
Pa  in  E  justly  denominates  credit  asleep,  was  now  awakened.  The  niB 
on  the  Bank  continued  hourly  to  increase,  till  Saturday,  the2-5thof 
February,  1797,  This  was  the  last  day  the  Bank  was  compelled  to  pij 
their  notes  on  demand,  ag'reenbly  to  the  tenor  of  their  notes,  and  tbe 
conditions  on  which  they  had  been  issued.  The  alarm  not  being  Ukelr 
to  suliside,  and  the  run  continuing  to  increase  till  Ihe  latent  hour  iht 
Bank  was  open,  on  the  next  day,  Sunrfiy,  an  order  was  issued  fnna 
the  Privy  Council,  requiring  the  Bank  to  forbear  issuing  any  mart 
cash,  till  the  sense  of  parliament  could  be  taken  on  the  subject.  Tii* 
order,  as  might  be  expected,  was  instantly  obeyed.  A  few  days  more 
would  have  dran-n  out  of  the  Bank  coffers  the  Inst  farthing  of  cash  and 
bullion.  Tl)e  Company  wished  anxiously  to  conceal  the  araonnt  of 
specie  in  their  possession  at  the  time  of  the  stoppage ;  but.  Iiy  an  ing»- 
nious  calculation  of  Mr,  Allardyce,  this  point  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained almost  to  a  certainty.  It  appears,  that,  on  the  2.^th  of  T 
the  last  day  of  payment,  the  notes  in  circulation  ama 
£3,640,250,  and  the  total  amount  of  cash  and  bullion  in  the  '-. 
only  one  million  two  hundred  and  seventy  two  thousand  ^ 

The  Bank,  like  true  traders,  has  always  manifested  f;T«at  i 
about  the  credit  of  ihe  house,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  appftkr  I 
the  stoppage  did  not  originate  in  tho  necpssittea  of  the  Bank,  but  tho 
necessities  of  the  government.  In  the  resolutions  of  a  court  of  directon. 
an  the  25th  March,  1797,  affixed  to  the  second  report  of  tbe  Dank 
committee  of  1819,  it  is  said,  "  That  the  restriction  on  cash  payrDcnts  wai 
altogether  a  measure  of  state  necessity."  Whether  it  originated  in  the 
necessities  of  Ihe  Bank,  orof  the  boroughmongers,  or  both — the  latter 
appears  most  probable^-it  is  not  very  material  to  inquire :  hut  it  appean, 
that  on  the  last  day  of  payment,  the  Bank  had  little  more  than  a 
million  of  cash  and  bullion  to  pay  mora  than  ^I'l/A' mi'/ionc  of  their 
notes ;  and  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Bank  could  hare  in*t 
their  creditors,  or  what  could  have  protected  thorn  from  arrest  for  debt, 
but  the  interference  of  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 

But  the  fact  is,  the  stoppage  was  concerted  betwixt  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
directors.  Sometime  before  the  order  in  council  was  issued,  Mr.  Bo- 
aanquet  and  other  directors  had  had  repeated  interviews  with  that 
minister,  to  consult  how  the  inin  could  be  staved,  and  the  Company 
saved  from  impending  bankruptcy.  The  last  interview  was  on  the  33il 
of  February ;  the  direciors  were  then  in  a  terrible  fright ;  they  told  the 
minister  they  were  "  alarmed  for  ^e  safety  of  tho  house:"  and  asked 
him,  when  "  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  interfere."  Pitt  mler- 
fered  on  the  following  Sunday:  a  singular  day  fur  the  consummatian  of 
this  extraordinary  transaction,  imniedialely  after,  tbe  Bank  had  rs- 
course  to  a  great  deal  of  dissimulatlou  to  disguise  their  bankruptcy  firmo 
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tb«  public  On  tho  2(1  of  March,  aix  Anya  after  the  Btoppagc,  a  court 
of  proprietora  was  called.  Mr.  Bosanquet,  who  waited  on  Pitt  to  ex- 
press hia  fears  for  the  "  safety  of  the  house."  and  tc  know  when 
miniatera  would  interfere,  waa  present.  AAer  expatialing  on  ihe  then 
prosperous  stale  of  Bank  affairs,  this  gentleman  told  the  proprielure 
that  he  earnestly  hoped  they  would  soon  he  permitted  to  pay  their 
notes,  ad  usual,  in  caah.  Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  directors  for 
complying  with  the  order  in  council,  which  empowered  thorn  to  violate 
their  engagemcnti  to  the  public  with  impunity,  and  refuse  payment  for 
their  notes.  All  this  was  excellent.  Mr.  Bosaoquct  "  earnestly  hoped" 
ttiat  they  would  be  permitted  to  do  that  which  he  had  earnestly  peti- 
tioned Pitt  ihey  mig-ht  be  protected  from  doing ;  and  the  proprietors 
gravely  thanked  the  directors  for  complying  with  their  own  earnest 
request ! 

The  Order  in  Council,  Tequiring  tho  Bank  to  issue  no  more  cash, 
was  issued  on  the  26th  of  February.  The  Restriction-Act  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  was  to  continue  in  force  till  the 
24th  of  June,  that  is,  only  foxjifly-two  days.  On  the  22d  of  June, 
two  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  original  act,  it  was  renewed  till 
one  month  after  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  This  was  the^rs( 
renewal;  the  second  renewal  was  in  1798,  to  continue  till  one  mo»f/( 
after  the  signing  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Peace  came  in  1801  ; 
but,  before  the  expiration  of  the  month,  the  third  renewal  was  passed, 
to  continue  till  the  1st  of  March,  1803;  before  that  time,  notwith- 
standing peace  continued,  a  fourth  renewal  passed  U 
weeks  after  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  In  the  i 
out;  the^/M  renewal  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
till  the  signing  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  In  1814,  plaguy  peace 
c&nie  again  to  put  these  deluders  to  the  test ;  but  before  the  expiration 
of  the  six  months,  the  sixth  renewal  passed,  to  continae  only  one  year. 
In  1816,  the  country  being  at  peace,  every  one  expected  the  law  would 
expire;  when,  lo<  it  was  renewed  the  seventh  time,  for  two  years! 
In  1818,  it  was  again  renewed,  for  the  eighth  time,  for  one  year; 
and  in  1819,  it  was  renewed  for  the  ninCA  time,  and  the  Bank  pro- 
tected from  payment  of  its  notes  in  statutable  coin  for  four  years. 

This  was  tho  last  renewal,  the  Bank  in  1823  resuming  payments  in 
S])ecie,  after  a  suspension  of  twenty-six  years.  It  was  thought  by 
many,  and  confidently  predicted  by  some,  such  an  event  could  not 
possibly  happen.  These  views  were  fallacious,  originatii^  in  miscon- 
ception ;  all  that  was  requisite  to  enable  the  Bank  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
ments were  a  general  peace,  public  confidence,  and  such  a  fovourable 
state  of  the  exchange  as  would  enable  it  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  adequate  to  meet  the  probable  demand  for  gold  in  lieu 
■  of  paper.  These  circu instances  concurring  at  the  period  fixed  for  the 
i  lesumption  of  cash -payments,  the  Bank  resumed  its  ancient  course  of 
^tasineae,  and  an  event  to  which  such  undue  importance  had  been  pre- 
Tioualy  attached,  was  actually  consummated  without  exciting  the  least 
interest  or  attention. 
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One  of  the  greatest  calamities  resulting  from  the  stispeiision  of  ctdi- 
payments  by  the  Bank,  and  consequent  inundation  of  the  country  with 
small  notes,  was  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  prosecutioiis  ibr 
forgery.  It  appears,  from  returns  to  parliament,  that,  in  the  interval 
from  1797  to  1818,  the  Bank  instituted  998  prosecutions  either  for 
forging,  uttering,  or  having  forged  notes  in  possession.  The  results  of 
these  prosecutions  were  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of  human  life  ;  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  four  hundred  victims  were  offered  up  in  the  speee 
of  twenty-one  years  to  the  Moloch  of  paper  money. 

Another  evil  may  be  justly  charged  to  the  vast  amount  of  paper 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  the  great  extent  of  their  circulation 
gave  them  a  complete  control  over  the  national  currency,  which  enabled 
them,  at  their  own  arbitrary  discretion,  merely  by  contracting  or 
enlarging  their  issues,  to  determine  the  prices  ofall  articles  of  conramp- 
tion  and  merchandize.  Thus  was  a  company  of  traders,  without 
responsibility  or  peculiar  fitness  for  so  grave  a  function,  and  whoeae 
conduct  experience  proved  not  to  be  always  influenced  either  by  abeohite 
wisdom  or  disinterestedness,  empowered  to  entail  on  the  body  of  dw 
people  a  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  on  the  com- 
mercial public  the  most  sudden  and  disastrous  vicissitudes. 

Our  next  object  will  be  to  give  an  account  of  the  Bank  profits, 
and  the  enormous  wealth  it  has  acquired  since  the  suspension  of  cash- 
payments. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  arise  from  various  sources.  First,  from  the 
interest  of  their  notes  in  circulation,  which,  in  some  years,  as  in  1817, 
amounted  to  more  than  twenty-nine  millions.  Secondly,  ^m  balances 
of  public  money.  These  balances  arise  from  the  produce  of  different 
taxes  paid  into  the  Bank,  and  which  have  not  been  drawn  out  for  the 
service  of  government.  On  an  average  of  ten  years,  from  1806  to 
1816,  the  balances  amounted  to  £11,000,000,  on  which  the  Bank 
gained  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  third  source  of  profit  is  the  interest  on  their  capital  and  savings. 
The  Bank's  permanent  capital  amounts  to  £11,686,000,  lent  to  gorem- 
ment  at  an  interest  of  3  per  cent.  The  fourth  source  of  profit  is  from 
the  management  of  the  borough  debt.  From  a  late  act  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  debt,  the  Bank  is  paid  £340  per  million  per  annum, 
when  its  amount  shall  be  400  millions,  and  not  exceed  600  millions: 
and  £300  per  million  on  such  part  of  the  debt  as  exceeds  600  millions. 

Besides  these  sources  of  profit,  the  Bank  derives  a  profit  from  its 
trade  in  bullion,  the  destruction  of  its  notes,  and  the  private  deposti 
of  individuals.  It  also  has  a  profit,  at  the  rate  of  £805  :  15  :  10  per 
million,  for  receiving  subscriptions  on  los^  contracted  for  by  govern- 
ment.*    All  these  form  the  gross  profits  of  the  Bank  ;  from  which,  in 

*  During  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax,  the  Bank  had  an  allowance  of 
£1260  per  million,  or  one-eighth  per  cent,  for  receiving  the  produce  of  tliat 
impost.  It  had  also  another  source  of  profit  from  lotteries  ;  for  issuing  the 
tickets  and  paying  the  prixei  it  receired  £1000  for  each  lottery. 
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order  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  annual  gain,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  their  expenses,  the  stamp-duty  on  their  notes, 
and  the  interest  of  their  cash  and  bullion,  which  constitute  their  un- 
productive capital. 

First,  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  Bank.  The  G)mmittee  of  Public 
Expenditure  stated,  in  their  report  in  1827,  **  that  the  number  of 
^*  clerks  employed  in  the  Bank,  exclusively  or  principally  in  the  public 
^*  business  was, 

"  In  1786 243 

'*  1796 * 313 

"  1807 450 


whose  salaries,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  calculated  at  an  average 
between  £120  and  £170,  for  each  clerk,  taking  them  at  £135, 
which  exceeds  the  average   of  those  employed  in  the  South-Sea 

**  House,  the  sum  is   £60,750 

"  at  £150,  the  sum  is 67.500 

"  at  £170,  the  sum  is     76,500 

'*  either  of  which  two  last  sums  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  super- 
**  annuation  fund." 

The  total  expense  for  managing  the  public  business,  the  salaries  of 
the  governor,  directors,  &c,  as  stated  by  the  same  report,  are  as 
follows : — 

Salaries  to  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  directors  £8,000 

Incidental  expenses,  about 15,000 

Additional  buildings  and  repairs   10,000 

Law  expenses,  and  loss  by  frauds  and  forgeries,  about  10,000 
Largest  estimate  for  clerks   76,500 

Total £119,500 


Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  debt  and  other  causes,  Mr.  Ricardo 
supposed  that  the  number  of  clerks  employed  in  the  public  business 
had  increased  from  four  hundred  and  nfty  to  between  five  and  six 
hundred.  The  expenses  estimated  by  the  committee,  in  1807,  at 
£119,500,  he  calculated  to  have  increased,  in  1816,  to  £150,000. 
He  states,  on  very  good  authority,  the  total  number  of  clerks  employed 
by  the  Bank,  in  the  whole  of  their  establishment,  at  one  thousand. 
Half  of  this  number  is  employed  in  the  public  business,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  private  business  of  the  Bank.  The  expenses  of  the  Com- 
pany may  be  supposed  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
of  clerks  employed.  And,  according  to  this  rule,  Mr.  Ricardo  says 
that,  '^  as  £150,000  has  been  calculated  to  be  the  expense  attending 
the  employment  of  five  hundred  clerks  in  the  public  business,  we 
may  estimate  a  like  expense  to  be  incurred  by  the  employment  of  the 
other  &ye  hundred,  and,  therefore  the  whole  expenses  of  the  Bank,  at 
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the  present  time,  about  £300,000,  including  all  charges  whatsoever.** — 
Secure  and  Economical  Currency,  p.  71,  2. 

This  estimate  includes  every  charge :  the  expense  of  managing  the 
public  business,  the  salaries  of  the  governor,  directors,  and  clerks: 
incidental  expenses,  additional  buildings,  and  repairs ;  together  with 
law-expenses,  loss  by  frauds,  forgeries,  and  every  other  expense  in- 
curred in  conducting  the  business  of  the  establishment. 

The  next  subject  forming  a  part  of  the  outgoings  of  the  Bank  is  the 
stamp-duty.  The  Bank,  till  lately,  has  always  been  particulariy 
favoured  in  the  composition  which  they  paid  for  stamp-duties.  In  1791 
they  paid  a  composition  of  £12,000  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  all  stamps 
either  on  bill  or  notes.  In  1799,  on  an  increase  of  the  stamp-duty, 
this  composition  was  advanced  to  £20,000,  and  an  addition  of  £4000 
for  notes  issued  under  £5,  raised  the  whole  to  £24,000.  In  1804,  an 
addition  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  was  made  to  the  stamp-duty;  bat, 
although  the  Bank  circulation  of  notes  under  £5  had  increased  from  one 
and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  millions,  the  whole  composition  was  only 
raised  from  £24,000  to  £32,000.  In  1808,  there  was  a  further  in- 
crease  of  33  per  cent,  to  the  stamp-duty,  at  which  time  the  composition 
was  raised  from  £32,000  to  £42,000.  In  both  these  instances,  the  in- 
crease was  not  in  proportion  even  to  the  increase  of  duty  ;  and  no  allow- 
ance whatever  was  made  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  Bank 
circulation. 

It  was  not  till  the  Session  of  1815,  on  a  further  increase  of  the  stamp- 
duty,  that  the  new  principle  was  established,  and  the  Bank  compelled 
to  pay  a  composition  in  some  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  circula- 
tion. The  composition  is  now  fixed  as  follows: — Upon  the  average 
circulation  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Bank  is  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
£3,500  per  million,  on  their  aggregate  circulation,  without  reference 
to  the  different  classes  and  value  of  their  notes.  The  establishment 
of  this  principle  it  is  calculated  caused  a  saving  to  the  public,  in  the 
years  1815  and  1816,  of  £70,000.  By  the  neglect  of  this  principle, 
which  ought  to  have  been  adopted  in  1799,  Mr.  Ricardo  estimated  the 
public  to  have  been  losers,  and  the  Bank  consequently  gainers,  of  no 
less  a  sum  than  half  a  million. 

The  last  subject  for  which  an  allowance  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
gross  profits  of  the  Bank,  is  for  their  unproductive  capital,  namely,  their 
casQ  and  bullion.  At  the  stoppage  in  1797,  the  Bank  stated,  in  their 
accounts,  laid  before  parliament,  that  their  cash  and  bullion,  and  their 
bills  and  notes  discounted,  together  amounted  to  £4,196,080.  They 
also  gave  a  scale  of  discounts  from  1782,  to  1797,  and  a  corresponding 
scale  of  the  cash  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  for  the  same  period.  By 
comparing  these  numbers  with  each  other,  and  some  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Allardyce  discovered  the  whole  secret  the  Bank  wished  to 
conceal — namely,  the  amount  of  cash  and  bullion  in  their  coffers.  Ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman's  calculation,  as  before  mentioned,  the  cash 
and  bullion  of  the  Bank,  on  the  26th  Februar}-,  1797,  was  reduced  as 
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low  as  one  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  pounds.  Sub- 
sequently the  Bank  increased  its  stock  of  cash  and  bullion ;  and  on  the 
average  of  the  eighteen  years,  from  1797  to  1815,  Mr.  Ricardo  con- 
jectured it  amounted  to  about  three  millions. 

We  have  now  mentioned  all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  net  profits  of  the  Bank.  We  have  mentioned  all  the 
sources  whence  the  gross  profits  are  derived,  and  also  the  different  items 
of  their  disbursements.  Proceeding  on  these  principles,  Mr.  Ricardo 
calculated  the  clear  gains  of  the  Bank  from  the  time  of  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments,  in  1797,  to  the  year  1816.  The  whole  of  the  calcu- 
lation for  each  year  is  inserted  at  length  in  the  appendix  to  his  *'  Pro- 
posals for  a  Secure  and  Economical  Currency.**  We  shall  only  in- 
sert his  table  of  the  results  of  his  estimate  ;  containing  a  statement  of 
the  surplus  capital  of  the  Bank,  the  yearly  gains,  and  the  amount  of 
dividends  and  bonuses  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  Bank  Stock. 

Statement  of  the  net  Profits  of  the  Bank,  and  the  Amount  of  Divi- 
dends and  Bonuses  paid  to  the  Proprietors^  from  the  time  of  the 
Stoppage  in  1797  to  1816. 


Profiu  aRer 

Year  commenciug 

Surplus  capital. 

paying  divideodt 

Dividendt  and 

in  January. 

and  bonuses. 

bonuses  together 

1797 

£3,826,890 

£  89,872 

7  per  cent. 

1798 

3,916,762 

533,621 

7     do. 

1799 

4,450,383 

• 

17     do. 

1800 

3,941,228 

611,981 

7    do. 

1801 

4,553,209 

116,038 

12    do. 

1802 

4,669,247 

460^09 

9i  do. 

1803 

5,129,756 

765,859 

7    do. 

1804 

5,895,615 

306,794 

12    do. 

1805 

6,202,409 

346,335 

12    do. 

1806 

6,548,744 

368,008 

12    do. 

1807 

6,916,762 

581,274 

10    do. 

1808 

7,498,026 

385,865 

10     do. 

1809 

7,883,891 

470,760 

10    do. 

1810 

8,354,651 

651,483 

10    do. 

1811 

9,006,134 

722,188 

10    do. 

1812 

9,728,322 

739,867 

10    do. 

1813 

10,468,189 

809,786 

10     do. 

1814 

11,279,975 

1,081,649 

10     do. 

1815 
1816 

12,359.624 
13,426,249 

1,066,625 

10     do. 

CoLQUHOUN  had  some  reason  when  he  said  the  Bank  was  the  richest 
establishment  in  the  world.  We  here  see  the  amount  of  its  vast  pro- 
fits during  twenty  years  of  blood,  rapine,  and  injustice.  The  ability  of 
the  Bank  to  expend  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  hanging  and 
transporting  their  fellow-creatures  can  no  longer  excite  surprise.  We 
see  that  the  whole  of  their  savings  amount  to  tliirtcen  millions,  exolu- 


♦  There  was  this  year  a  lo88  of  £509,155. 
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sive  of  the  re^lar  dividend  of  10,  12,  and  as  high  as  17  per  cent,  to 
the  proprietors.  It  is  the  Bank  prize-money,  the  spoil  of  war, 
the  clear  gains  from  the  loans,  lotteries,  and  taxation  of  the  Pitt 
and  plunder  system. 

Mr.  Ricardo,  in  calculating  the  above  table,  has  not  included  all 
the  sources  of  Bank  profit.  He  has  not  included  the  profit  the 
Bank  derives  from  the  destruction  of  its  notes ;  nor  from  the  private 
deposits ;  nor  from  exchequer  bills.  These  would  have  swelled  their 
savings  still  higher.  Omitting,  however,  these  items,  we  see 
what  an  enormous  fund  had  been  accumulated.  This  fund,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  clear  gain,  after  the  payment  of  the  dividends, 
bonuses,  all  salaries  and  expenses.  It  formed  an  unappropriated 
sum,  not  divided  among  the  proprietors.  The  Bank^  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  in  1815,  could  have  divided  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent,  without  encroaching  on  their  permanent  capital :  in  other  wonls, 
they  could  have  granted  £100  to  every  holder  of  Bank-stock,  to  the 
amount  of  £100,  and  yet  not  encroached  on  the  original  capital  of  the 
Company.  If  they  made  a  division  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  bonus, 
they  would  still  have  had  an  unappropriated  income  of  £542,000,  which 
would  have  enabled  them  to  iucroase  their  permanent  dividend  from  ten 
to  fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent.  If  they  had  divided  only  a  bonus  of 
seventy-five  per  cent,  they  would  retain  a  surplus  capital  exceeding 
that  of  1797,  and  an  unappropriated  income  of  £673,000,  which  would 
enable  them  to  raise  their  dividend  from  ten  to  fifteen  and  a  half 
per  cent.  If  the  profits  of  the  Bank  had  continued,  and  no  addi- 
tion been  made  to  the  present  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  surplus  profit  in  forty  years,  would  have  given  to  the  Bank 
a  disposable  fund  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,* 

According  to  law,  all  profits  and  advantages  arising  out  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank  ought  to  be  divided,  from  time  to  time,  among  Uie 
proprietors,  in  proportion  to  each  person's  share  and  interest  in  the 
stock  of  the  Company.  This  law  has  never  been  obsen^ed  by  the  direc- 
tors ;  the  concern  has  been  carried  on,  and  no  statement  of  its  aflEairs, 
nor  the  sui-plus  savings,  have  ever  been  submitted  to  the  proprietors. 
Mr.  AUardyce,  in  1801,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Young  and  other  pro- 
prietors, have  attempted  at  different  times  to  compel  the  governor  and 
directors  to  make  a  declaration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank ;  but  these 
gentlemen  appear  to  have  considered  it  more  prudent  policy  to  conceal, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  immense  gains  from  the  public. 

In  the  Bank  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1819,  there  is  also  an  estimate  of  the  total  profits  of  the  Bank  since  the 
Restriction- Act.  This  estimate,  which  we  shall  insert,  exhibits  at  one 
view  the  amount  of  bonuses  and  increase  of  dividends  to  the  proprietors; 
the  new  stock  created,  and  the  increased  value  of  the  original  capital. 
It  is  Mr.  Ricardo  who  is  interrogated. 


*  KicHrdo  on  a  Secure  and  Economical  Currency,  p.  84. 
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''  Do  you  believe  the  following  account  to  be  an  accurate  account  of  the 
profits  of  the  Hank  since  the  Restriction,  namely, 

In  bonuses  and  increase  of  dividends £7,451,136 

New  Bank-stock  (£2,910,600)  divided  among  the  proprie- 
tors         7,276,500 

Increased  value  of  capital  of  £11,642,000,  (which  on  an 
average  of  1797,  was  worth  £125,  and  which  is  now  worth 
£250,)thatis 14,553,000 

Making  in  all,  on  a  capital  of  £11,642,000,  a  gain  in  19  years  of  £29,280,636 


'*  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it ;  I  believe  it  is  accarate,  as  far  as  I  recollect" 
— Minutes  of  Etidence,  p.  191. 

This  statement  we  conceive  needs  no  explanation.  In  bonuses  and 
an  increase  of  dividends,  the  Bank  has  gained  £7,451,136.  The  new 
Bank -stock  created,  at  £250  per  cent,  is  worth  £7,276,500.  The  ori- 
ginal captital  of  £l  1 ,642,000,  has  increased  in  value  £14,553,000.  The 
total  gain  of  the  Bank  on  a  capital  of  eleven  millions,  is  more  than 
twenty-nine  millions.  The  brief  history  of  the  Bank,  for  nineteen 
years  afler  the  stoppage  in  1797,  is  this:  they  have  hanged  and  trans- 
ported about  EIGHT  hundred  fersgns,  and  in  addition  to  their  old 
dividend  have  made  a  profit  of  near  three  hundred  per  cent  I 

There  is  no  establishment  which  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  perma- 
nence of  the  borough-system  as  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  to  the 
war,  commenced  by  the  boroughmongers  in  1793,  the  Bank  is  indebted 
for  its  enormous  wealth  and  inordinate  gains.  It  is  to  this  war  the 
Bank  was  indebted  for  the  Restriction-Act,  which  enabled  it  to  raise 
the  circulation  of  its  notes  from  12  millions  to  30  millions.  It  was  the 
war,  which  raised  the  unredeemed  public  debt  from  220  to  850  mil- 
lions ;  of  this  debt  the  Bank  has  had  the  management,  and  for  which  it 
has  received  from  the  public  about  £300,000  per  annum,  whereas  the 
receipt  on  account  of  the  debt  in  1792  was  only  £99,800.  It  is  to  the 
war,  too,  the  Bank  was  indebted  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
public  deposits.  In  1792  the  deposits  were  probably  less  than  four 
millions.  Jn  and  since  1806,  to  the  peace,  they  exceeded  eleven 
millions.  From  this  source  alone,  Mr.  Ricardo  calculated  that,  in  the 
ten  years  from  1806  to  1816,  the  Bank  gained  £5,500,000.  It  is  to 
the  war  the  Bank  has  been  indebted  for  an  annual  dividend  on  its  capi- 
tal to  the  amount  of  10,  12,  and  in  some  years  as  high  as  17  per  cent. 
Lastly,  the  Bank  is  indebted  to  the  war  for  clear  savings,  from  the  year 
1797  to  the  year  1816,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  £13,426,249. 

Should  there  ever  be  any  thing  like  an  equitable  adjustment y  a 
refunding  or  surrendering  of  surreptitious  gains,  the  Bank  will  certainly 
have  to  yield  up  the  most  freely  next  to  the  Church  and  the  Aristocracy. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  having  then  twelve  years 
unexpired,  was  renewed  till  the  expiration  of  twelve  month's  notice  to 
be  given  after  the  1st  of  August,  1833,  and  till  the  payment  by  the 
government  of  the  debt  and  other  demands  owing  to  the  establishment. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  the  Bank  chaiter  will  not  be  again  re- 
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newed  without  an  entirely  new  arrangement  far  more  favourable  to  the 
public  interests  than  that  now  subsisting.  The  Bank  annually  re- 
ceives about  £270,000  for  its  trouble  in  paying  the  dividends.  It  holds 
balances  of  public  money,  free  of  interest,  averaging  at  least  four 
millions.  These  balances  are  employed  in  discounting  biUs  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent,  yielding  a  revenue  of  £160,000,  which,  being  added  to 
the  £270,000,  makes  an  annual  sum  of  £430,000  derived  from  its 
dealings  with  the  Treasury.  This  has  been  always  deemed  a  most  ex- 
travagant remuneration,  and  has  never  been  defended  even  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  except  on  the  groundless  plea,  that  it  was  binding  on  the 
public  so  long  as  the  present  charter  had  to  run. 

These  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  the  advantages  of  this  long 
favoured  estabUshment :  it  enjoys  various  exclusive  privileges  in  carry- 
ing on  the  trade  of  banking.  By  an  act  of  Ann,  no  corporate  body  or 
partnership,  consisting  of  more  than  six  persons  other  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  is  allowed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking.  After 
the  panic  of  1826,  this  privilege  was  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  the 
establishment  of  banking  firms  of  more  than  six  partners,  at  places 
exceeding  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  London ;  provided  such 
firms  had  no  establishment  as  bankers  in  the  metropolis. 

Why  should  these  restrictions  be  tolerated  in  favour  of  an  overgrown 
corporation,  which  has  already  profited  so  much  by  its  exclusive  immu- 
nities ?  They  form,  moreover,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  the  system  of  banking  in  both  the  country  and  metropolis,  by  dis- 
couraging the  establishment  of  joint-stock  associations.  Could  bank- 
ing firms  be  opened  in  the  metropolis  with  an  indefinite  number  of 
partners,  on  the  plan  of  the  Scotch  banks,  their  credit  would  rest  oo 
such  a  sure  and  extended  basis,  that  they  might  fairly  compete  with  the 
establishment  in  Threadneedle-street  for  a  share  of  the  public  business ; 
Government  would  be  relieved  from  its  dependence  on  a  single  frater- 
nity ;  and,  in  lieu  of  paying  the  Bank  £270,000  per  annum  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends,  it  is  not  improbable  the  whole  sum  might  be 
saved,  and  the  business  transacted  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  which  might 
be  realized  from  Iioldiug;  the  balances  of  the  public  money  and  un- 
claimed lottery  prizes  and  dividends.* 

The  Bank  has  never  conducted  its  afiairs  either  on  such  liberal  or 
enlightened  principles  as  to  become  entitled  to  peculiar  favour  from  the 
community.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  profits  of  this  great  corpo- 
tion,  it  has  constantly  manifested  an  eagerness  fior  gain,  and  impatience 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  its  capital,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  exceeded  by  a  private  establishment.  In  1822,  with  a  view  of 
extending  their  discount,  they  lowered  the  rate  of  interest  from  ^ve  to 
four  per  cent.,  and  extended  the  term  of  discount  from  sixty  to  ninety 
days.  In  1823,  they  contracted  for  a  portion  of  the  dead-weight 
annuity,  by  inipoi^ing  upon  themselves   the  obligation  of  advancing  an 


Muy 


•  Mi'iu>>ilnl  of  (ountn-  r.;;nkers,  iuidresstd  to   the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
iiy9,  IS28.  -I'urliunuMttary  Paper,  No.  328,  Sew.  1828. 
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annual  loan  for  several  years;  which  engagement  was  clearly  at 
variance  with  the  legitimate  principles  of  banking.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  they  announced  their  intention  to  lend  money  on  mortgage, 
which  was  a  deviation  from  one  of  their  oldest  established  rules.  Lastly, 
in  1825,  they  came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  lend  money  on  govern- 
ment securities,  and  upon  their  own  stock. 

By  these  expedients  they  were  enabled  greatly  to  extend  the  circula- 
tion of  their  notes ;  but  their  resources,  contrary  to  all  sound  maxims, 
were  tied  up  in  inconvertible  securities,  so  that  they  were  less  able  to 
discharge  their  proper  functions  as  bankers.  What  was  worse,  the 
greedy  example  was  followed  by  the  country  bankers ;  and  thus  the 
race  commenced  between  them,  which  could  push  out  the  most  paper, 
till  they  brought  upon  the  country  the  disastrous  mercantile  revulsion 
of  1825-6. 


We  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  afiiairs  of  the  Bank  as  they  are  sap- 
posed  to  have  stood  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  proprietors  in  September, 
1830.  It  is  not  official,  and  must  be  taken  merely  as  a  conjectural 
approximation  on  a  subject  of  mystery  which  the  Directors  seem  re- 
solved shall  not  be  elucidated  by  any  authentic  disclosures  emanating 
from  them. 


Debtor. 

Circulatioii  of  notes i£l8,600,000 

Public  and  private  balances    9,500,000 
Capital    14,608,500 


42,608,600 
Balance 2,007,660 


£44,616,160 


Creditor. 
Value  of  dead-weight  an- 
nuity, £585,740  per  an- 
num, to  expire  6tLA.pri], 
1867,  at  19  years  pur- 
chase     £11,129,360 

Bills  discounted 1,500,000 

Mortgages    1,300,000 

Exchequer  bills 6,000,000 

Stock  purchased 600,000 

Advances  to  various  pub- 
lic companies 000,000 

Lent  to  government    • . . .     14,686,800 

Gold  and  silver   8,000,000 

Deficiency  bills,    at    the 
period  of  the  quarter  . .  600,000 

£44,616,160 


Thus  showing  a  balance  of  £2,007,660  of  undivided  profits,  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  their  buildings,  branch-banks,  offices,  &c. 


PLACES,    PENSIONS,  SINECURES, 
REVERSIONS,   HALF-PAY, 

AND 

SUPERANNUATIONS, 


So  far  we  have  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  the  Oligarchy !  Our 
first  entrance  was  into  Holt  Church,  passing,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, through  the  venerable  cathedrals,  the  collegiate  establishmeots, 
the  stalls,  chapters,  cloisters,  and  parsonages  —glancing,  as  we  proceeded, 
at  the  lawn  sleeves,  silk  aprons,  shovel-hats,  surplices,  hat-bands,  and 
gloves.  Next,  we  ventured  into  the  precincts  of  royalty,  surveying 
the  pomp  and  gorgeous  pageants  of  courts  and  palaces ;  loitering,  as  we 
went  along,  in  the  pleasant  retreats,  in  the  woods  and  forests,  the 
manors,  chases,  and  crown-lands ;  afterwards,  we  entered  the  domains 
of  feudality,  looking  over  the  inheritances  and  possessions  of  the  Percys, 
the  Wentworths,  Cavendishes,  Pelhams,  and  other  lords  of  the  soil. 
Next,  we  plunged  into  the  rookery  among  the  wigs  and  gowns,  the 
owls  and  owlets  of  Westminster;  passing  over  thence  into  the  treasury, 
the  exchequer,  and  admiralty ;  and,  finally,  concluding  our  exploratory 
researches  in  the  purlieus  of  Leadenhall  and  Threadncedle-street. 

After  all  this  long  and  devious  tour,  without  mentioning  sundry  o£P- 
sets  and  ramblings  by  the  way,  our  readers,  we  fear,  are  only  yet  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  Borough  System ;  they  comprehend  only 
its  geography — its  general  departments  and  divisions — and  know  nothing 
of  the  various  living  creatures — the  birds  and  beasts,  and  creeping 
things  it  contains.  Our  next  object,  therefore,  will  be,  to  introduce 
them  into  the  menagerie  of  placemen,  pensioners,  sinecurists,  rever- 
sionistSy  compensationists,  superannnationists,  and  what  not;  first,  de- 
scribing their  classes,  genera,  and  species ;  and,  afterwards,  concluding 
with  a  catalogue  of  their  names  and  qualities.  This  department  of  our 
work  will  be  found  a  museum  of  rarities,  embracing  every  link  in  the 
haman  creation,  every  description  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Like 
the  ark  of  Noah,  there  has  been  nothing  too  great  or  mean  in  nature  to 
find  admission.  It  exhibits  all  the  vice,  the  caprice,  and  injustice,  of 
aristocratic  government :  the  highest  services  to  the  state  almost  without 
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notice,  and  the  greatest  gifb  of  the  Crown  lavished  on  profligacy,  ser- 
vility, and  intrigue.  It  exhibits  indolence  and  luxury  devouring  the 
bread  for  which  poverty  and  industry  have  toiled,  and  for  which  they 
are  now  starving.  It  exhibits  the  strength,  arcana,  and  machinery  of 
the  English  government.  It  is  a  real  picture  of  our  boasted  constitu- 
tion— if  not  by  law,  as  by  practice  established ;  and  is  a  source  whence 
a  foreigner  may  draw  far  more  correct  notions  of  the  checks,  balances, 
and  supports  of  the  system,  than  from  the  visionary  and  panegyrical 
descriptions  of  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme. 

Before  giving  a  list  of  the  public  cormorants,  let  us  briefly  describe 
their  orders  and  degrees,  beginning  with  the  host  of  placemen  filling 
the  public  offices. 

From  returns  to  parliament,  it  appears  there  are  22,912  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  public  departments,  whose  salaries  amount  to  £2,788,907.* 
This  does  not  include  the  immense  number  of  persons  employed  in 
courts  of  law,  the  royal  household,  nor  the  colonies,  and  which,  if 
included,  would  almost  double  the  number  of  functionaries  and  their 
emoluments.  The  following  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  principal 
branches  of  revenue,  in  which  this  vast  army  of  tax-gatherers  and  col- 
lectors is  distributed,  and  a  comparison  of  their  relative  numbers  and 
emoluments  in  1797  and  1827. 

YEAR   1797.  YEAR  1827. 

Offices.  No.  of  Pcreons.     Salaries.         No.  of  Persons.      Salaries. 

Customs.... United  Kingdom....  6,004t ..  £338,648  ....11,346  ..£964,750 

Excise    ....Ditto 6,580  ....413,281   ...,    6,491   ....768,795 

Stamps  ....Ditto 521   ....  78,746  ....        519  ....134,065 

Taxes Ditto 291  ....  58,331   ....       847  ....  74,190 

Post  Office . Great  Britain  ......      957  ....  54,030  ....    1,877  ....  85,970 

Ditto Ireland, 153....     9,278....        833   . . . .  21 ,961 

An  important  consideration  is  the  comparative  remuneration  of  place- 
men in  1797  and  at  present.  In  the  year  1797  there  were  16,267 
persons  employed  in  the  public  departments;  and  they  received 
£1,374,561  a  year.  In  1827  diere  were  22,912  persons,  and  they 
received  £2,788,907 :  the  average  income  of  each  individual  was  £84 
in  1797,  and  about  £121  in  1827,  being  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  per 
cent,  increase  of  salary. 

Now,  can  any  just  cause  be  assigned,  why  the  whole  mass  of  sala- 
ries should  not  be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  1797,  thereby  effecting  a 


•  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  552,  Session  1828. 

t  The  Custom  returns  for  this  year  are  incorrect,  owing  to  the  returns  for  the 
Port  of  London  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1814.  The  persons  employed 
in  the  Port  of  London,  in  1815,  were  2,043.  The  return  of  the  amount  of  sala- 
ries, at  the  two  periods,  is  accurate.  To  obviate  another  objection,  it  mast  be 
observed,  that  in  1806-7,  and  18,  fees  to  the  annual  amount  of  £40,000  were 
abolished,  and  equivalent  salaries  substituted.  This,  however,  accounts  only 
for  a  very  small  part  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  charge  of  this  departmeat. 
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saving-of  upwards  of  one- third  in  an  expenditure  of  £2,788,907  per  annum. 
All  the  reasons  which  have  ever  been  alleged  for  an  augmentation  in  the 
pay  of  public  servants  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  price  of  wheat  in 
1797  and  in  1830  is  nearly  the  same;  at  least  there  is  no  material 
variation,  and  the  value  of  the  currency  has  been  restored.  How  much 
better  circumstanced  are  placemen  now  than  in  1810 ;  in  that  year  there 
were  22,931  persons  receiving  £2,822,727,  averaging  about  the  same 
income  as  in  1827  :  but,  at  the  former  period,  wheat  was  105s.  a  quar- 
ter ;  while,  at  present,  it  is  605.  a  quarter.  Why  should  those  who 
live  on  the  taxes  enjoy  such  advanti^es  over  those  who  pay  them  ? 
Rents,  profits,  wages,  every  description  of  income,  the  produce  of 
industry  and  capital,  has  fallen  at  least  one-third  since  1810,  and  why 
should  not  those  who  are  paid  by  the  public  be  compelled  to  retrench  in 
an  equal  ratio  ?  Do  not  let  a  suffering  community  be  insulted  by  the 
declaration,  that  there  is  no  room  for  retrerichment — that  it  has 
already  been  carried  to  the  utmost  limit.  Here  is  the  proof  to  the  con- 
trary ;  here  it  is  shewn  that,  without  the  least  injustice  to  individoals, 
in  the  single  item  of  salaries,  one  million  per  annum  might  be 
saved,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  window-dutieB, 
and  moi*e  than  double  the  produce  of  all  the  taxes  on  newspapers,  adver- 
tisements, and  knowledge ! 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  clerks — the  mere  underlings  of  office — that  we 
wish  to  see  exclusively  curtailed ;  it  is  the  vultures  of  the  system  whom 
we  wish  to  see  scotched — the  chairmen  of  boards — the  commissionerB 
of  stamps,  of  the  excise,  the  customs,  and  assessed  taxes — the  secre- 
taries of  state — the  lords  of  the  treasury — the  lords  of  the  admiralty — 
the  president  of  the  council — the  great  officers  of  the  king*s  household 
— the  lord  privy-seal — the  judges,  masters,  registrars,  and  secretaries 
of  bankrupt  in  the  courts  of  law — the  receivers  of  taxes — the  comp- 
trollers, paymasters,  treasurers,  solicitors  of  taxes,  and  prothonotaries :  it  is 
these,  the  great  birds  of  prey,  whom  we  first  wish  to  be  brought  down, 
and  then  the  inferior  race  may  be  pounced  upon. 

The  increase  in  salaries  is  not  confined  to  civil  offices,  it  extends 
equally  to  military,  naval,  and  ordnance  pay  and  allowances.      In  all 
these  branches  of  service,  there  has  been  a  great  augmentation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  which  is  a  reason  that  can 
be  no  longer  urged  against  reduction.     In  1792,  the  pay  of  a  private 
soldier  in  the  regular  infantry  was  only  £9:2:6  for  365  days ;  it  is 
now  £18  :  5.     The  pay  of  the  regular  cavalry  has  been  increased  in 
the  same  proportion.     The  pay  of  a  commander  in  the  navy,  in  1792, 
was  205.  per  diem;  in   1829,  60s.  per  diem.     The  allowance  to  the 
widow  of  a  colonel,  in  1792,  was  £50  per  annum;  in   1827,  £90   per 
annum.*     A  similar  scale  of  augmentation  has  been  applied  to  almost 
every  other  class  ;  but  the  time  has  arrived  when  they  ought  all  to  be 
reduced  to  the  rate  before  the  war.     The  productive   orders  of  society 
have  long  since  been  compelled  to  retrograde,  and  those  who  live  on 
the  produce  of  their  industry  must  follow  them.     While  the  tide  was 

•  Parliamentary  Paper,  \o.  594,  Se&»iott  1830. 
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at  flood  all  officers  and  placemen  were  wafted  too  high  on  the  beach  ; 
now  the  tide  has  fallen,  they  must  either  voluntarily  glide  or  supinely 
wait  to  be  forced  into  the  common  channel. 

Civil  and  Military  Pluralities. — One  of  the  greatest 
abuses  in  the  public  service  is  pluralities.  When  a  single  individual 
can  adequately  discharge  the  duties  of  half  a  dozen  different  offices  the 
the  duties  of  these  offices  must  be  either  very  small  or  unimportant,  and 
consequently  some  of  them  might  either  be  abolished  or  consolidated, 
and  the  salaries  saved  or  reduced.  A  few  examples  of  this  abuse  may 
not  be  uninteresting.  Lord  Cathcart  receives  a  pension  of  £2000 
a-year  as  late  ambassador ;  he  is  Vice- Admiral  of  Scotland  (a  sine- 
cure) ;  besides  his  military  pay  and  allowances  as  a  general  officer 
and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  life-guards.  The  Earl  of  Rosslyn 
is  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  England,  and  Chancellor  for  Scotland, 
(a  sinecure)  w4th  good  salaries  with  each,  together  with  his  large 
military  pay,  allowances,  &c.  Lord  Melville  was,  lately,  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  £5000  a-year,  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  for  Scot- 
land (a  sinecure)  £2675  a-year.  To  these  we  subjoin  a  few  other  ex- 
amples of  pluralities  as  they  stood  at  the  latest  period  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  administration ;  we  do  not  cite  them  as  pectdiarly  illus- 
trative of  the  Duke's  ministry ;  similar  abuses  existed  under  his  prede- 
cessors as  they  will  under  those  who  have  succeeded  him,  till  there  is  a 
parliamentary  reform.  They  are  taken  from  the  Pari.  Paper,  No.  479, 
Session  1 830,  with  a  correction  or  two  from  the  Annual  Finance  Accounts. 

£     «.  d. 

Lard  EUenborough ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Controul   5000    0    0 

Chief  Clerk  of  Court  of  King's  Bench   9625    8  1 

Custom  Breyium  of  the  King's  Bench;  an  office  held  jointly  with 
Lord  Kenyoo,  who  receives  the  emolaments  daring  his  life. 

Lord  Beresford  ;  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance 8175  18  4 

Captain  of  the  Cadet  Company   469    0  0 

Colonel  of  the  16th  regiment  of  Foot 1173    2  6 

Pension 2000    0  0 

GoTemor  of  Jersey ;  paid  out  of  tithes,  rents,  &c.  in  1828 1100    0  0 

Jhike  qf  Wellington  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 5000    0  0 

Field  Marshal     , NU 

Colonel  in  Chief  of  the  Rifle  Brigade    238  15  5 

Colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Foot  Guards 2695    0  0 

Constable  of  the  Tower 956    0  0 

Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  295  13  7 

Commissioner  for  the  Affairs  of  India No  salary 

Pension  out  of  Consolidated  Fund • 4000    0  0 

Sir  George  Cackbum ;  Lordof  the  Admiralty 1000    0  0 

Vice- Admiral  of  the  White 1 573     0  0 

Major-General  of  Marines    1037    0  0 

JAeuUnant'General  Sir  Uerbtrt  Taylor ;  AdiuUnni-Genetal    ...*...  1383  19  2 
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Allowance    £fiOO    0   • 

Pay  and  emoluments  as  Colonel  of  the  86th  Foot    948    8  11 

Principal  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  King 

Private  Secretary  to  the  King 

Pension,  April,  1819 9SS    •    0 

Lord  Hill ;  General  Command ing-in- Chief S458    0    0 

Colonel  of  the  63d  regiment. 1358  14    6 

Pension    .' 2000    0   • 

Oovemor  of  Hull 617  U  10 

Abundant  other  examples  of  similar  enormity  will  be  found  on  refe- 
rence to  the  List  of  Places, 

IIALF-PAY    AND    SUPERANNUATIONS. 

The  sums  expended  under  the  head  of  ''  Dead  Weight,*'  consistiBg 
of  retired  full-pay,  half-pay,  civil  superannuations,  and  allowances  to 
the  army  and  navy,  is  equal  to  the  revenue  of  many  powerful  states. 
The  number  of  militaiy  officers,  on  fVdl-pay,  is  6,173 :  the  number  of 
military  officers  on  half-pay,  is  6,009.  In  the  navy,  there  are  5,528 
officers ;  of  this  number,  200  are  admirals,  of  whom  only  ten  are  in 
actual  service ;  803  are  captains,  of  whom  only  seventy-nine  are  em- 
ployed; 836  are  commanders,  of  whom  only  seventy  are  employed; 
and  3,689  are  lieutenants,  of  whom  only  669  are  employed.  The  total 
sum  annually  paid  in  retired  full-pay,  half-pay,  superannuations,  pen- 
sions, and  allowances  to  officers  in  the  army  and  ordnance  ;  to  militia- 
adjutants,  local-militia-adjutants,  and  seijeant-majors ;  to  foreigners  on 
half-pay,  and  to  foreigners  receiving  pensions,  &c,  is  £3,314,639:17:7.* 
The  total  sum  annually  payable  under  similar  heads  in  the  navy,  is 
£1,583.797:16:10.  The  Dead  Weight  altogether,  including  the 
superannuations,  grants,  and  pensions,  in  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
Excise,  Customs,  Treasury,  Stamp,  Tax  Offices,  Revenue,  and  Mili- 
tary  Boards,  is  £5,363,640  :  7  : 1  l^.f 

Such,  in  addition  to  the  public  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions,  and 
the  conflagrations  in  the  home  counties,  is  the  fatal  bequest  of  aristo- 
cratic government;  of  that  government  which  vainly  sought  to  avert 
domestic  reform  by  foreign  war  and  intervention ! 

There  is,  however,  something  so  peculiar  in  the  Dead  Weight,  that 
it  deserves  more  particular  investigation.  It  might  have  been  thought, 
during  a  period  of  peace  and  reduced  establishments,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  the  deaths  of  annuitants,  that  the  burthen  imposed  on  the 
community  under  this  head  would  have  been  lightened.  But  it  is  not 
so  ;  the  Dead  Weight  is  too  good  a  thing  for  the  Aristocracy  to  be  suf- 
fered to  expire,  and  it  seems  likely  to  be,  at  least,  co-existent  with  the 
system  which  created  it.  In  1822,  this  precious  entail  of  the  Borough- 
mongers  war  expenditure  amounted  to  £5,289,087,1  which  is  less,  by 
£74,553  per  annum,  than  it  was  in  March,  1830.     All  the  time  go- 

*  Parliam;intary  Paper,  No.  185,  Session  1830.     t  Ibid,  page  5. 

t   Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  424,  Session  1826. 


vemment  hsa  been  b«d  and  unceasing  in  profesBions  of  economy,  of  a 
desire  to  reduce  every  possible  chai'ge, — to  make  everj'  possible  saring; 
ye[,  in  face  of  all  this,  one  great  and  most  objectionable  brancli  of 
expense,  under  circumBtances  most  tavourable  for  reduction,  has  been 
actually  suffered  to  increase  1 

What  faith  can  the  nation  repose  in  the  declarations  of  any  ministers? 
TTiey  can  only  be  meant  to  deceive — to  prohng  time— to  lutl  a  suffering; 
people  into  a  fatal  security.  Ail  the  extravagance  of  which  we  com- 
plain has  resulted  from  a  negligent — not  to  say  deli  berate^  and  inde- 
fensible system  of  profusion.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  expense  of 
jnaintaining  those  who  are  actually  worn-out  or  disabled  in  the  public 
service,  no  more  than  we  complain  of  Bupportmg,  by  n  poor-rate,  the 
aged  and  infirm  in  civil  life ;  but  we  may  justly  complain  of  supporting 
those  who  are  in  health  and  strength, — who  never  served  their  country, 
and  have  no  claim  on  its  gratitude.  The  half-pay  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  on  the  present  plan,  is  decidedly  objectionable.  It  is  not  a 
remuneration /or  past  service;  since  every  holder  of  a  commission, 
though  he  has  held  it  only  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  is  as  much  entitled  to 
claim  half-pay,  when  not  actually  employed,  as  another  who  has  served 
for  twenty  years.  Such  being  the  rule  of  the  service,  ought  not  go- 
have  adopted  every  precaution  against  the  multiplication  of 
night  it  not  have  guarded  against  neui  admiMions  into  the 
Mval  and  military  departments,  while  there  remained  officers  in  abun- 
Iknce  on  half-pay  able  to  fill  up  every  vacancy '?  Their  conduct  has 
[  %een  the  reverse  of  so  obvious  a  principle.  Thousands  of  new  com- 
1  have  been  given  away  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  while,  at  the 
ne,  we  had  upwards  of  lfj,000  officers  in  both  branches  of  ser- 
KVice  totally  unemplo)-ed.  Hence  the  perpeluittj  of  the  Dead  Weight. 
WVfbe  Aristocracy  look  upon  the  Army,  ibe  Navy,  the  Church,  and  Pub- 
K'Hc  0£Eces,  as  so  many  branches  of  their  patrimony,  and  that  a  reduc- 
^lian  in  them  would  lessen  the  amount  of  patronage,  diminish  the  funds 
:e  of  younger  children,  illegitimate  offspring,  col- 
bUeral  relatives,  favourites,  and  dependents. 

Besides  the  granting  of  firat  commissions,  other  causes  have  operated 
^to  keep  up  the   amount  of   the   Dead  Weight.      Previous  to  the  year 
V3820,  no  half-pay  was  payable  to  officers  holding  any  other  office,  civil 
knr  military,  under  the  crown ;  but  this  regulation  did  not  extend  to 
refficem  on  full-pay,    the  receipt  of  which  was  compatible  with  the 
tbolding  of  civil  employment.     Another  regulation,  previous  to  181S, 
s  that  widows  should  not  be  allowed  pensions,  unless  their  hushands 
d  been  on  full  pay ;   and  all  widows  having  pensions  ceased  to  receive 
if  they  married.      Further,   in  the  Navy,  a  widow  lost  her  pen- 
sion if  her  income   from  any  other  source  equalled   twice   its  amount. 
All  these  regulations  have  been  abrogated  ;*  and   the  consequence  has 
been   an  annual  increase  of  chai^  to  the  amount  of  £147,624;  and  a 
loss  to  the  public  from  1818  of  upwards  of  £1,300,000. 
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What  we  have  said  will,  we  apprehend,  bo  sufficient  to  enable  our 
readers  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  Dead  Weight,  and  the  causes 
of  its  longevity.  We  shall  proceed  with  other  subjects,  first  referring 
to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  IJalf-Pay  and 
Superannuation  Kxpenditure. 

SINECURES,    REVERSIONS,    AND    PENSIONS. 

Sinecures  are  offices  without  emplo3rment !  The  bare  description  is 
sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of  appointments  like  these ;  but  how  in- 
fatuated the  government  must  be,  which  obstinately  retains  them  amidst 
a  discontented  and  famishing  population.  Let  us  shortly  inquire  into 
the  origin  and  present  state  of  these  corruptions. 

Sinecures  have  mostly  originated  from  changes  in  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety, from  alterations  in  the  management  of  the  revenue,  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  partly  from  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
They  ought  all  to  have  ceased  with  the  duties  attached  to  them ;  but 
have  been  kept  up  for  sake  of  patronage.     Of  the  first  description  of 
sinecures,  the  office  of  master  of  the  hawks,  in  the  royal  household, 
held,  with  a  salary  of  £1,392,  by  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  is  an  ex- 
ample.    The  chief-justices  in  Eyre,  with  salaries  amounting  to  £4,566, 
have  been  kept  up  for  centuries,  after  such  a  mode  of  administering 
the  laws  had  terminated.     In  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  a  host  of  offices 
of  which  the  holders,  without  employment  or  responsibility,  have  only 
to  receive  their  salaries  and  emoluments.    Of  this  class  are  the  offices  of 
Vice-admiral  of  Scotland,  held  by  general  Lord  Cathcart ;  the  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland,  held  by  the  late  first  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Lord  Melville ;  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  held  by 
lieutenant-general  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn ;  the  office  of  Justice-general  of 
Scotland,  held  by  the  late  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Duke  of  Montrose; 
and  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Signet  in  Ireland,  held  by  Lord  Col- 
chester.    All  these  are  absolute  sinecures,  with  salaries  varying  from 
£1500  to  £5000  per  annum.     The  offices  of  Chief  Justices-in-£yre, 
now  held  by  Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Right  Honourable  T.  Grenville, 
are  to  cease  with  existing  interests ;  but  when  that  will  be  no  one  can 
tell,    since   many  of   these   lucrative  appointments   have  been  made 
hereditary  in  particular  families,  or  patent  offices  granted  for  a  long 
term  of  years. 

Next  to  absolute  sinecures  are  offices  of  which  the  salaries  are  vastly 
disproportioned  to  the  employment,  and  of  which  the  duties  are  dis- 
charged wholly  by  deputy.  This  forms  a  very  numerous  class.  As 
specimens  may  be  mentioned,  the  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer,  held 
by  Lord  Grenville,  with  a  salary  of  £4000 ;  the  Registrarship  of  the 
Admiralty,  held  by  Lord  Arden,  with  an  income  of  £1 0,500  ;  the  four  Tel- 
lerships  of  the  Exchequer,  each  with  salaries  of  £2700 ;  and  the  four 
Clerkships  of  the  Pells,  with  salaries  of  £1500,  held  by  the  Bathursts, 
Dundasses,  and  Percivals.  In  the  departments  of  the  Army,  the  Nav}% 
and  Revenue,  are  numerous  sinecures,  which  ought  to  have  been  long 
since  eictingaished.     Such  are  the  Pajrmaster  of  the  Forces,  £2000  ; 
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the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy,  £3000 ;  the  Vice-Treaaurerahip  for 
Ireland,  £2000  ;  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  £2000 ; 
and  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  £3175 ;  the  duties  of  which 
last  office,  if  any,  might  he  discharged  by  the  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Ordnance. 

Many  offices  in  courts  of  justice  fall  under  this  head.  Only  think 
of  Earl  Bathurst  being  a  clerk  in  Chancery,  with  a  salary  of  £1108, 
and  of  such  a  pompous  man  as  Lord  Ellenborough,  being  Clerk  of  the 
Court  of  King*8  Bench,  with  a  salary  of  £9625,  and  one  of  the  cus- 
todes  brevium  of  the  same  court  The  Honourable  Thomas  Kenyon, 
a  brother  of  Lord  Kenyon,  is  filazer,  clerk  of  outlawries  and  custos, 
with  emoluments  amounting  to  £7,000  or  £8,000  a  year.  The 
emoluments  of  Mr,  Thomas  Thurlow,  the  patentee  for  the  execution  of 
the  bankrupt  laws,  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  January  1830,  to 
£8,502;  and  the  emoluments  of  the  i?ev.  Thomas  Thurlow,  (another 
relative  of  the  Chancellor  of  that  name,)  as  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  ave- 
raged betwixt  £2,000  and  3,000  per  annum.*  The  Scotts,  the  Surtees, 
the  Abbotts,  the  Murrays,  and  other  well-known  names,  hold  valuable 
appointments  in  courts  of  law;  but  we  cannot  stop  to  particularise  them, 
luid  must  refer  to  the  List  of  Places,  In  the  counties  palatine  and 
dnchy  courts  of  Lancaster,  Durham,  Chester,  and  Cornwall,  are  in- 
nnmerable  sinecures  in  the  nominal  capacities  of  chancellors,  registrars, 
receivers,  attorneys  and  solicitors  general,  auditors.  King's  counsel, 
ushers,  and  other  mimicry  of  the  regal  and  imperial  government 

Again,  what  a  host  of  sinecures,  under  the  titles  of  governors,  lieu- 
tenant-governors, town-adjutants,  town-majors,  constables,  gunners,  war- 
dens, lord-wardens,  and  God  knows  what  beside,  of  the  cities,  towns, 
forts,  castles,  garrisons,  &c.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Berwick -on- 
Tweed,  Chester,  Hull,  Blackness-Castle,  Dover-Castle,  Edinburgh- 
Castle,  Walmer-Castle,  and  Tilbury-Fort,  are  examples  of  these  ap- 
pointments, and  which  cost  the  country  upwards  of  £35,000  per  annum.f 
Numerous  commissioners  of  revenue,  comptrollers,  receivers  of  taxes, 
and  distributors  of  stamps,  are  little  more  than  sinecurists,  the  duties, 
where  any  exist,  being  discharged  by  deputies.  But  the  chief  nidus 
of  sinecures  is  in  the  colonies.  The  duties  of  nearly  all  offices  in  the 
West  Indies  are  discharged  by  deputy,  while  the  principal  resides  in 
England.  They  form  an  immense  branch  of  patronage  to  the  crown. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  correctly  their  total  value,  the  incomes  being 
paid  in  fees,  received  by  the  deputy,  who  stipulates  to  pay  a  fixed  an- 
nual sum  to  the  principal.  The  total  value  of  colonial  sinecures, 
exclusive  of  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
Malta,  has  been  estimated  at  £76,546. 

The  subjoined  statement,  taken  from  the  Supplementary  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Expenditure  in  1809,  shews  the  7i€t  value 
of  the  principal  sinecures  iu  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  otherwise. 
It  is  now  twenty-one  years  since  this  report  was  made ;  and,    during 


♦  Parliamentary  Paper,  ordered  to  be  priuted  Nov.  12, 1830. 
t  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  420,  Session  1826. 
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that  long  interval,  we  doubt  whether  the  profits  of  a  single  sinecure 
have  been  saved  to  the  public ;  some  which  we  have  noticed  are  to  cease 
on  the  termination  of  existing  interests.  In  Scotland,  last  Session,  the 
office  of  justice-general,  and  one  or  two  more,  were  abolished;  but  then 
the  holders  are  to  have  compensations ;  so  that,  we  repeat,  we  doubt 
whether,  by  the  extinction  of  sinecures  the  community  has  been  saved 
a  farthing ;  and  this  monstrous  abuse  is  just  as  flagrant  as  ever,  to  the 
everlasting  reproach  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
who  have  not  raised  their  voice,  not  only  once  but  many  times,  against 
the  further  toleration  of  this  shameless  robbery,  imder  any  shape  or 
pretext.     Here  is  the  return  to  which  w^e  have  referred:— 

Sinecures  in  the  English  Law  Courts,  mostly  in  the  gift  of  the  £ 

Judges 62,46S 

Sinecures  in  England,  not  in  Law  Courts 115,580 

Ditto  in  Scotland 25,523 

Ditto  in  Ireland 76,4S5 

To  which  add  Colonial  Sinecures 76,546 

£S56,555 


Having  spoken  of  Sinecures,  we  come  next  to  their  natural  off- 
spring— Reversions.  It  was  very  natural  that  the  holders  of  situations, 
to  which  large  emoluments  and  no  duties  were  attached,  should  not 
only  wish  to  presence  them  during  their  lives,  but  also,  if  possible, 
transmit  >  them  to  their  relatives  and  friends  after  death :  hence  origi- 
nated grants  in  reversion.  Another  reason,  however,  may  be  assigned ; 
ministers  not  having  situations  in  sufficient  abundance  to  satisfy  all  their 
adherents,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  them  by  anticipation.  Those  for 
whom  they  could  not  immediately  provide,  they  satisfied  by  obtaining 
grants  from  the  king,  making  them  the  heirs  of  places  at  the  death  of 
the  present  possessors.  Sometimes  these  reversions  were  granted  to 
two  or  three  persons  at  once ;  first  to  one,  and  if  he  or  she  should  die, 
to  another;  and  if  he  or  she  should  die,  to  another:  in  this  way  have 
been  granted  most  of  the  places  on  the  Irish  establishment  for  sixty  or 
seventy  years  to  come. 

The  absurdity  of  this  practice  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Nothing  could 
be  more  ridiculous  than  to  appoint  persons  to  offices  who  were,  perhaps, 
yet  in  the  nursery,  and  of  whose  future  capabilities  it  was  impossible 
to  have  any  knowledge.  To  be  sure,  many  of  these  reversionary  situ- 
ations had  no  duties  attached  to  them,  and,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  of 
much  importance  by  whom  they  were  discharged. 

From  the  large  emoluments  of  Sinecures,  and  the  gpranting  them  in 
reversion,  have  originated  some  ludicrous  incongruities.  Many  noble 
lords  and  their  sons,  right  honourable  and  honourable  gentlemen,  fill 
the  offices  of  clerks,  tide-waiters,  harbour-masters,  searchers,  gaugers, 
packers,  craners,  wharfingers,  prothonotaries,  and  other  degrading  situ- 
ations. Some  of  these  offices  are  filled  by  women  and  some  by  chil- 
dren. Not  long  since  a  right  honourable  lady,  a  Baroness,  was  sweeper 
of  the  Mall  in  the  Park ;  another  lady  was  chief  usher  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer;   and   the  Honourable  Louisa  Browning  and  Lady  B. 
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Martyn,  were  custos  brevium  :  some  of  these  offices,  we  see,  from  the 
Law  Listf  have  been  recently  merged  in  and  executed  by  the  hus- 
bands and  children  of  these  high-horn  dames.  Then  of  noble  Lords ; 
the  Beresfords  hold  the  appropriate  offices  of  wine-tasters,  storekeepers^ 
packers,  and  craners,  in  Ireland ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  a  deputy 
to  help,  is  sealer  in  the  Common  Pleas  in  England,  at  £3888  a  year; 
Lord  Walsingham  is  in  the  petty  office  of  comptroller  of  first-fruits  in 
tlie  Court  of  Kxchequer ;  and  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck,  now  located  in 
India  as  governor-general  of  Bengal,  is  clerk  of  the  pipe,  part  of  whose 
office  it  is  to  attend  or  assist  the  man  who  holds  up  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham's  train. 

We  could  enumerate  a  great  many  more,  but  they  will  be  noticed  in 
our  List ;  we  shall  pass  on  to  Pensions. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  collected  from  the  various  official  returns  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  it  would  appear  there  are  upwards  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pensioners,  who  receive  about  £777,556  per  annum.  This  is  exclu- 
sive of  colonial  pensions,  and  of  all  grants,  allowances,  half-pay,  and 
superannuations  for  civil,  military,  and  naval  services.  We  subjoin  a 
statement  of  the  objects  and  sources  from  which  thb  vast  sum  is  paid. 

Pensions  payable  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  England  and  £ 

Ireland 455,444 

Pensions  payable  out  of  the  hereditary  revenue:^  of  the  Post  Oilice 

and  Excise 22,439 

Pensions  to  American  loyalists 5,050 

Pensions  to  Toulonese  and  Corsican  emigrants   1 4,380 

Pensions  to  St.  Domingo  sufferers  and  Dutch  naval  ofllcers 1,820 

Pensions  to  ambassadors  and  other  foreign  ministers  charged  on 

the  civil  list 57,377  • 

Court  pensions  limited,  by  22d  Geo.  IIL  c.  82,  to 95,000 

Pensions  on  the  Irish  civil  list,  about 75,000 

Ditto  on  the  Scotch  civil  list ^ 35,000 

Ditto  to  Spanish  refugees,  who  had  co-operated  with  the  British 

aimies  in  the  Peninsula  war   18,040t 

Total  of  Pensions £777,550 

The  funds,  out  of  which  pensions  are  paid,  are  so  numerous  that  we 
are  not  sure,  though  we  have  all  the  official  returns  about  us,  some  of 
them  have  not  escaped  our  researches.  However,  we  had  rather  bo 
under  the  mark  than  be  accused  of  exaggeration.  Exclusive  of  sine- 
cures,  and  the  millions  expended  on  objects  nearly  as  unjustifiable, 

♦  This  and  the  preceding  items  are  taken  from  the  Fourth  Report  of  Sir 
H.  Parnell's  Finance  Committee,  page  67,  Session  1828. 

t  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  127,  Session  1830.  This  item,  perhaps,  ought 
to  be  omitted,  being  only,  wc  presume,  a  temporary  allowance  to  individuals, 
many  of  whom  had  just  claims  on  the  hospitality  of  the  country. 

2d 
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a  pension  roil,  in  times  like  these,  to  the  amount  of  £777,556,  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  start  from  his  seat,  especially  if  he  reflect,  for 
one  moment,  on  the  dreadful  state  of  the  labouring  population  of  the 
empire.  In  our  humble  opinion  the  salaries  of  public  servants  ought 
to  be  their  only  reward,  and  the  granting  of  pensions  is  altogether  un- 
justifiable, unless  for  casualties  in  the  service  of  the  country ;  but  when 
they  arc  squandered  on  persons  of  whom  the  public  knows  nothing,  nor 
for  what,  they  are  an  unbearable  grievance.  Who,  for  instance, 
knows  any  thing  of  the  services  of  the  Giffords,  the  Cockbums,  the 
Selwyns,  the  Piersons,  the  Napiere,  and  scores  more,  who  are  living 
on  the  earnings  of  the  industrious.  Foreigners,  too,  are  on  the  Pen- 
sion List ;  men  have  been  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  from 
America,  from  Grermany,  from  France,  and  myriads  from  Scotland, 
to  eat  our  bread,  and  devour  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  trade 
and  agriculture. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  enter  into 
an  analysis  of  the  Pension  List ;  but  there  is  one  class  of  pensioners 
who  have  got  upon  our  backs  in  such  a  peculiar  way,  and  they  have 
such  peculiar  claims  on  national  gratitude,  that  we  must  needs  crave 
the  reader's  patience  while  we  shortly  describe  their  origin  and  pre- 
tensions. 

In  the  year  1817,  there  was  a  pretty  general  call  for  retrenchment, 
and  a  Select  Committee  of  Finance,  consisting  mostly  of  placemen  and 
pensioners,  recommended  as  a  sort  of  tub  to  the  whale,  the  abolition  of 
a  few  of  the  more  obnoxious  sinecures.  Three  acts  were  ^cordingly 
introduced  to  abolish  certain  useless  offices ;  as  supervisor  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's printing-press,  compiler  of  the  Dublin  gazette,  master  of  the 
revels,  chief  justices  in  Eyre,  clerk  of  the  pipe,  receiver  of  the  bishop's 
rents,  and  some  others  were  to  be  abolished :  all  which  are  subject  to 
existing  interests.  But  mark  the  sequel :  having  recommended  the 
abolition  of  these  sinecures,  the  committee  next  recommend  the  cre- 
ation of  others ;  ha\4ng  cut  down  the  places  without  any  duties  to  per- 
form, they  create  so  many  new  pensions  of  retirement  and  superan- 
nuations, as  actually  to  entail  a  greater  burthen  on  the  country  after 
this  mock  retrenchment  than  before  ! 

With  this  view,  the  57th  Geo.  III.  c.  65,  was  introduced.  Tlie  act 
begins  by  reciting  that,  '^  the  abolition  and  regulation  of  various  offices, 
which  deprive  the  crown  of  part  of  the  means  by  which  his  Majesty 
has  been  heretofore  enabled  to  recompense  the  service  of  persons  who 
have  held  high  and  efficient  civil  offices  T  and  it  modestly  enacts,  that, 
from  thenceforth  and  evermore,  all  the  high  and  low  "  efficient  public 
officers"^  of  the  country,  from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  down  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  treasury,  under  secretaries  of  state,  clerk  of  the 
ordnance,  first  and  second  secretaries  of  the  Admiralty,  all  included, 
shall  be  supported  by  pensions  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
This  was  reforming  with  a  vengeance !  A  committee,  appointed  ex- 
pressly to  abolish  useless  places,  finishes  by  recommending  the  purchase 
if  ibiakf  and  the  establishing  of  a  perpetual  fund  to  rei^^ard  the  holders 
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thereof;  moBt  of  the  members  of  the  committee  themiielvefl  being  the 
parties  to  be  benefited  by  this  admirable  mode  of  retrenchment. 

This  truly  extraordinary  Pension  Act  nssumeB,  as  a  principle,  thnt 
the  different  sioecures  are  the  abwiute  property  of  our  hereditary  legis- 
lators and  their  dependents ;  and  thence  concludes,  because  these 
offices  are  abolished,  they  have  a  claim  to  bo  provided  for  in  some  other 
fray.  "  Here  is  a  considerable  mass  of  properly,"  they  say,  "  taken 
'fimn  our  grasp,  Bjad  it  must  be  mnde  up  to  us  by  equivalent  pensions." 
Hiis  is  exactly  the  principle,  and  what  must  the  constitution  of  the 
^venmient  be  which  sanctions,  by  its  authority,  so  monstrous  an 
assumption  ? 

What  right  had  these"  high  and  efficient  public  men"  to  compcnsaliou 
at  all  ?  The  sinecures  were  abases,  and  they  ought  to  have  been  swept 
uway  without  equivalent.  If  other  classes  are  injured  by  reform  or  im- 
provement, what  compensation  do  they  receive  for  their  loss  ?  The 
workman  suffers  by  the  substitution  of  machinery,  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer  by  the  vicisBitudes  of  commerce,  and  the  farmer  by  alter- 
ations of  the  currency;  but  they  receive  no  equivalent;  no  fund  is 
provided  to  make  up  the  loss  of  their  capital  and  industry.  How  many 
individuals  have  been  ruined  by  the  introduction  of  the  steam-enr/i/ie  ; 
yet  no  one  thinks  of  making  up  the  loss  of  the  sufferers.  No  one 
thinks  of  establishing  a  perpetual  fiind  to  compensate  the  loss  of  tiie 
stocking- weavers,  printers,  cloth-dressers,  or  coach  proprietors :  no  one 
would  think  of  compensating  the  loss  of  the  publicans  and  brewers, 
from  the  throwing  open  the  beer  trade.  Yet  the  rights  of  all  these 
classes  are  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  pensioners  and  sinecurisis.  They 
have  all  vested  interests  in  their  pursuits ;  thoy  have  all  served  np- 
^enticeships  or  laid  out  their  capital :  and  if  the  sacrifice  of  their  pro- 
Dsrty  be  a  public  good,  Ihey  ore  as  much  entitled  to  CDmpens<ition  as  the 
'?*  high  and  efficient  public  men." 

Absurd  as  the  principle  is,  it  pervades  the  whole  system  :  all  abuses 
pre  private  property,  and  you  cannot  reform  them  without  raising  an 
mtcry  that  the  interests  of  some  class  or  other  is  violaled.     If  you 

iddle  with  tithe,  you  are  violating  the  property  of  the  church.  If  you 
•ttempt  reform  in  courts  of  justice,  you  are  altacking  the  emoluments 
and  patronage  of  the  judicial  classes.  If  you  attack  the  rotten  bo- 
roughs, you  are  accused  of  invading  the  property  of  the  aristocracy. 
And,  lastly,  if  you  touch  sinecures,  they  are  the  property  of  our 
"  high  and  efficient  public"  men. 

Under  such  a  system  there  can  be  no  reform ;  there  can  be  only 
transformation  of  abuse ;  you  can  only  transmute  a  sinecure  into  a 
pension,  or  an  enormous  saJary  into  a  superannuation  ;  but,  as  to  extir- 
pating the  evil  altogether,  it  is  chimerical.  That  can  only  be  done  by 
a  reformed  Parliament,  which  shall  have  no  vested  interests  in  the  abuses 
it  undertakes  to  remove. 

Having  explained  the  origin  and  principle  of  the  Pension  Act,  let  ii 
l^jiext  glance  nt  some  of  the  worthies  who,  up  to  this  lime,  under  the 
^pdesignation  of  "  liigh  and  efficient  public  i 
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pfrooily  talons  on  the  earninpfs  of  the  industrious.  First  on  the  list  is 
Lord  Sidmouth,  £3000  a  year  for  life;  his  lordship,  besides,  has  Rich- 
mond-park T-.od«ro,  and  for  many  years  has  been  receiving,  as  deputy- 
ranjrer,  from  £1000  to  £'2000  per  annum,  out  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  crown  lands.  The  sinecure  of  clerk  of  the  Pells,  was  many 
yours  hold  by  his  son ;  and  there  are  several  other  Addiu^ons  in  the 
church  and  on  foreign  missions.  Altogether  £.'3000  a  year  may  l>e  put 
tluw  n  as  the  reward  of  the  famous  circular,  the  memorable  letter  of 
thnfi/is,  to  the  Manchester  magistrates,  for  the  massacre  of  the  I6th 
of  August,  and  other  high  and  ethcient  public  services  of  Henry  Vis- 
count Sidmouth. 

The  next  is  the  honourable  Robert  Ward  £1000,  the  auditor  of  the 
civil  list,  we  believe,  and  who  has  run  through  various  ranks  and  de- 
grees as  clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  M.l*.  for  Ilaslemere,  6ic.  This  gen- 
thMiiau  is  only  to  iHCi  ive  half  his  pension,  if  he  hold  office  of  less 
iinniial  \ahie  than  twice  its  amount. 

The  rii'hl  honourable  llenrv  (ioulbourn  £2000,  the  Duke*s  luminous 
and  nu»t  ('i!lii«'nt  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Then  follows  a  Mr. 
Ilaniihoii  £inoo,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  unless  he  be  a  late  consul 
or  ch'ik  of  the  Treasury.  Afterwards  we  have  Thomas  Perejrriue 
( ■jiuitrnay,  .M.l\  for  Tot n ess,  colouial  agent  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Mope,  and  \\\W  secretary  of  the  India  Board.  This  is  the  **  fanrly  man," 
with  a  wii'v  and  fourteen  children,  for  whom  Mr.  Canning  once  made 
HO  m(>hiug  an  appeal  to  the  guardians  of  the  public  purse; — they  must 
be  proviih'd  for.  Mr.  C!t)urtenay  is  the  cousin  of  a  peer — let  him  be 
])ut  down  f<u'£1000,  and  his  sons  Iiavo  the  iirst  vacancies  in  the  Mint, 
tile  Treasury,  or  lilxchequer! 

N«)w,  right  honourable  John  Wilson  Ci*oker,  come  forth  ;  don't  be 
u.shanuMl ;  who  can  begrudge  any  thing  to  the  paymaster  of  the  widow's 
charity,   and    a    twenty -one  years*  secretary  of   the   Admiralty,  with 

■  •  •  •  •     ' 

£.1(1(10  per  annum.  Put  John  down  for  £1500  a  year  for  life — but  stop; 
do  not  let  him  receive  his  ])ension,  no  more  than  his  brother  pamphleteer^ 
Pcrcgrino  ( 'ourt(?nay,  if  he  hold  oflices  yielding  £3000  a  year. 

Joseph  Plant  a,  Ivsq.  we  congratulate  you ;  enrolled  among  the  high 
iind  ellicient  j)ublic  men;  a  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  £3500 
II  y<'ar,  antl  a  jK^nsion  for  life  of  £1000  a  year.  Mr.  J^lanta,  you  are 
11  happy  man ;  your  calling  and  election  are  sure,  and  you  are  now 
phurd  lM>yond  the  risk  of  accident,  by  *'  flood  or  field.*'  Next  to 
i  'antoi-  and  Pollux,  whom  you  have  so  good  a  right  to  follow,  you  have 
\n•^'U  ono  of  tho  most  humble  and  industrious  labourers  in  the  borough 
viiioyaril. 

\\'u  pass  over  ( 'anning  and  Huskisson ;  at  the  time  of  their  death, 
fMi'U  was  ilown  for  £.3000 ;  thoy  wore  among  the  most  greedy  and  an- 
llaiiiuuii  of  ('orru])tionist8 ;  but  they  are  gone  to  their  audit  elsewhere ; — 
lUit,  hnwuvor,  without  leaving  long  trails  of  calamities  behind,  of  which 
nuirci  hisroufiur. 

tiohi  U  tt  llubhoutto  £1000;  but  we  pass  over  him  also  to  come  to 
llll  ijiji^  mill  grsiiteMt  of  our  *'  high  and  etficicnt  public  men/'  the  right 
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honoumble  Lord  Bexlcy.  How  ought  a  statesman  like  this  to  he  re- 
warded ;  the  great  Sieur  Vausittart,  the  steadfast  coadjutor  of  tlie 
**  Thunderer,"  the  astounding  financier,  the  man  of  infinite  resource, 
who,  in  the  period  of  our  greatest  tribulations,  did,  by  the  mere  force 
of  native  genius,  make  a  pound  liOte  and  a  shilling  equal  to  a  guinea, 
when  the  former  was  depreciated  thirty  per  cent.  Put  Nicholas  down 
for  £3000  a  year  for  life,  and  make  him  a  Loud  ! 

Here  ends  our  muster-roll !  There  are  other  names ;  but  these  are 
enough  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  Pension  Act  of  1817,  and 
the  supplementary  act  to  it  in  1825,  and  which  acts,  if  not  speedily  re- 
pealed by  the  Whig  ministry,  we  shall  say  they  are  no  "  true  men." 

There  is  another  description  of  pensioners  whom  we  must  shortly 
touch — the  noble  and  learned  lords  on  the  woolsacks : — Here  is  Lord 
Eldon  still  preying  upon  us,  at  the  rate  of  £4000  a  year.  Surely 
£15,000  a  year,  and  upwards,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centur}', 
and  a  disposition  naturally  parsimonious,  afforded  the  means  of  making 
a  comfortable  provision  for  old  age.  liord  Lyndhurst,  too,  is  now  fas- 
tened on  us  for  £4000  for  a  pretty  long  term,  according  to  external 
appearances ;  and,  in  a  few  month,  we  may  expect  he  will  be  followed 
by  Lord  Brougham.  Are  these  things  never  to  have  an  end  ?  At  this 
rate  the  whole  Bar  may  file  through  the  chancellorship,  and  come  upon 
U8,  after  a  quarter's  service,  for  pensions  for  life,  each  of  which,  at  the 
present  rate  of  labourers'  wages,  would  maintain  eight  hundred  persons. 

COMPENSATIONS    AND    RETIRED    ALLOWANCES. 

A  most  indefensible  principle  has  long  been  acted  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment,— namely,  if  a  person  has  only  once  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
had  the  fingering  of  the  public  money,  he  shall  for  ever  after  be  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  puree.  It  is  exactly  the  principle  of  the  poor- 
laws  ;  let  a  man  obtain  a  settlcmont,  and  he  thenceforward  claims  sub- 
sistence from  the  parish,  and  let  a  placeman  once  get  into  a  govern- 
ment office,  and  he  immediately,  and  for  ever,  sets  up  the  pauper's  claim 
of  being  fed  and  clothed  at  the  charge  of  the  community. 

Exactly  upon  this  principle  was  framed  the  infamous  Act  of  1817  ; 
most  of  the  pensions,  we  have  seen,  were  granted  conditionally ;  pro- 
vided the  parties  were  not  in  office,  then  they  should  receive  their 
£1000,  £1500,  or  £3000  per  annum,  as  a  trifling  allowance,  to  keep 
the  poor  creatures  from  starving  while  unemployed  !  What  a  pity  such 
old  and  faithful  servants  should  perish  of  hunger,  especially  as  they 
could  not  possibly  have  had  an  opportunity,  from  the  lowncss  of  their 
wages,  to  lay  up  a  store  for  a  rainy  day  !  Still  we  like  even-handed 
justice  to  all  mankind.  Many  object  to  that  mode  of  administering  the 
poor-laws,  which  allows  a  labourer  in  health  and  strength  his  parish- 
pay,  merely  because  he  happens  to  be  out  of  work.  But  why  not 
extend  the  same  rule  to  state  paupers  ?  Why  should  such  able-bodied 
men  as  Croker,  Planta,  and  Courtenay  entail  uj^u  us  su<!h  dreadful 
heavy  rates,  merely  because  they  are  just  now  in  want  of  a  job  ? 
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The  practice  of  granting  compenBations  and  retiring  allowances  is 
just  as  indefensible  as  g^ranting  pensions.  We  have  now  before  us  two 
official  returns  of  last  session,  the  bare  titles  of  which  are  enough  to 
make  one  sick :  one  is — **  Returns  of  all  Persons  who  receive  Com- 
pensation Allowances  for  the  loss  of  their  Offices  until  otherwise  prfh 
videdfor;'  the  other  a  "  Return  of  the  Number  of  Qerks  and  Omcen 
who  have  been  superannuated,  and  who  have  been  again  introduced 
into  the  service.*^ 

What  practices  are  these?  on  what  principle  can  thej  be  justified? 
A  merchant  or  banker  retires  from  business,  reduces  his  establishment, 
or  is  forced  into  the  Gazette,  by  alterations  in  the  currency,  or  com- 
mercial vicissitudes,  and  what  compensation  does  *he  give  to  his  clerks 
and  6er\'ants  thrown  out  of  employment  ?  None :  nor  do  they  expect 
any,  having  previously  received  salaries  equivalent  to  the  value  of  their 
services.  Let  us  revert  to  our  former  illustration ;  suppose  that,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  machine,  a  certain  manufacture  can  be  carried  on 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  and,  of  course,  the  public  be  benefited  by  its  sub- 
stitution for  manual  labour,  owing  to  the  less  price  at  which  they  could 
obtain  the  manufactured  article.  Again ;  suppose  that,  by  some  new 
mode  of  managing  the  business  of  government,  a  number  of  offices  may 
be  abolished,  and,  of  course,  their  salaries  saved  to  the  community. 
Here,  then,  are  two  cases  exactly  similar ;  in  one,  a  number  of  working 
people  are  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and,  in  the  other,  a  number  of 
the  officers  of  government.  The  public  is  benefited  alike  in  both  cases: 
in  one,  by  saving  of  salaries ;  and,  in  the  other,  by  the  less  price  at 
which  it  purchases  commodities.  But  how  differently  these  two  classes 
of  sufierers  have  been  treated.  One  receives  a  pension  or  compensation, 
perhaps  to  the  amount  of  his  salary :  and  the  other  is  sufiered  to  perish 
for  want  of  employment,  and  his  privations  aggravated  by  contributing 
to  the  maintenance  of  persons  whose  claims  at  all  events  are  not  greater 
than  his  own. 

It  was  by  a  liberal  grant  of  pensions  and  compensations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  parliament,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  through  the  agency  of  lord 
Castlercagh  and  marquis  Comwallis,  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the 
Union.  From  page  408,  it  appears,  that  more  than  £80,000  is 
nnntially  paid  to  pei'sons  for  the  loss  of  office,  in  consequence  of  that 
great  legislative  movement.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  relates  that,  '*  Among 
other  curious  claims  for  Union  compensation,  appears  one  from  the 
Lord-lieutenant's  rat-catcher,  at  the  castle,  for  decrease  of  employ- 
ment; another  from  the  necessary -woman  of  the  privy-council  of 
England  for  the  increased  trouble  in  her  department ;  with  numerous 
others  of  the  same  quality.*'*  Besides  compensations,  there  was  super- 
added a  liberal  grant  of  peerages,  and  £1,500,000  was  raised  to 
compensate  refractory  members  for  loss  of  boroughs;  Lords  Ely, 
Shannon,  Clanmorris,  Belvidere,  and  Sir  Hercules  Luigrishe,  received 


*  Historic  Memoirs  of  Ireland,  and  Secret  Anecdute:*  of  the  National  Con- 
f  the  Rebellion,  and  the  Union. 
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£143,000,    the    first    noblemen  being  paid  £90,000   for  their   six 
members ! 

It  is,  however,  to  the  fatal  wars  of  the  Aristocracy  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  the  immense  number  of  compensations,  as  well  as  every 
other  national  calamity.  The  vast  extent  of  our  establishments,  during 
the  period  of  hostilities,  and  their  reduction  since  the  peace,  has  made 
one  very  considerable  portion  of  the  community  sinecure  dependents  on 
the  other  for  support ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  public  is  now 
burthened,  in  providing  for  non-effective  services,  is  almost  incredible. 
It  appears  from  the  inquiries  of  Sir  H.  PameU's  committee,  that  the 
non-effective  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  costs  the  country 
£4,904,499  a  year;  while  the  effective  of  the  same  costs  £15,616,354: 
80  that  nearly  one-third,  or  thirty-three  per  cent.,  is  paid  for  no  manner 
of  service  whatever.  Again,  in  the  civil  departments  of  the  government, 
the  sum  of  £4,37 1 ,000  is  paid  for  salaries,  and  other  effective  services ; 
and  £440,000  for  compensations,  and  other  non-effective  services,  the 
latter  being  actually  one-tenth  part  of  the  former.* 

Such  a  monstrous  system  could  never  have  grown  up,  except  under 
a  most  negligent  and  lavish  administration,  directly  interested  in  the 
corruptions  it  tolerated.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  examples  of  the  most 
shameless  abuses,  in  granting  compensations  and  retired  allowances. 
The  recent  attempts  to  fasten  the  sons  of  Earl  Bathurst  and  Lord  Mel- 
▼ille  on  the  public,  under  these  denominations,  must  be  still  remem- 
bered. In  the  official  returns,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  find  Mr. 
Penn,  a  clerk  of  the  customs,  was  superannuated  upon  £750  a  year  for 
his  important  services ;  but  though  superannuated  for  the  customs,  he 
was  made  agent  for  Ceylon,  at  a  salary  of  £1050.  In  1822,  Alfred 
Johnson,  agent-victualler  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  retired  on  a 
pension  of  £400,  and  reappeared  in  1826  as  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  nvLvy  at  Plymouth.  Thomas  Alexander,  store-keeper  at 
Martinique,  was  superannuated  in  1815,  at  £175  a  year,  and  just  ten 
years  after  debouched  again  as  stote-keeper  at  Mauritius,  at  £400 
salary.f 

Of  those  who  are  receiving  compensations  until  otherwise  provided 
fory  the  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens.  Henry  Hallam,  esq. 
late  commissioner  of  stamps,  £500  a  year;  Charles  Jolly,  examiner  of 
taxes,  £230 ;  J.  D.  Smith,  landing  waiter,  £375 ;  Alexander  Cleg- 
horn,  inspector  of  imports,  £416;  John  Hughes,  an  unattached  bar- 
rack-master, £182  ;  W.  R.  Marshall,  clerk  of  survey,  Woolwich, 
£450;  Pierce  Edgecumbe,  clerk,  Chatham-yard,  £416.  Separately 
these  pro  tempore  allowances  are  not  of  much  consequence;  but  when 
the  number  of  them  comes  to  be  considerable,  it  raises  the  total  amount 
to  a  serious  sum.  After  all,  it  is  not  clerks,  and  other  small  fry,  whom 
we  first  wish  to  see  cut  down ;  it  is  the  great  consumers  of  taxes — the 

^  Thiid  Ueport  on  the  Public   locome  and   Expenditure;    Porliumcntary 
Paper,  vol.  v.  Sess.  1828. 

t  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  150,  Sess.  1830. 
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high  Aristocracy,  who,  with  extensive  domains,  enjoy  valuahle  sinecures, 
and  receive  enormous  salaries,  and  esipecially  such  pensioners  as  Prince 
Leo]X)ld,  Eldon,  Bexley,  Grenville,  l-.yndhurst,  Sidmouth,  and  others 
of  that  calibre,  whom  we  desire  to  see  curtailed. 

Commissioners  of  Inquiry. — ^These  form  a  numerous  and  bur- 
thensome  class,  most  of  them  receiving  salaries  of  from  £1000  to 
£1500.  They  arc  a  sort  of  servants  of  ser>'ants;  being  set  on  foot  by 
those  who  ought  to  be  the  ser\'^ants  of  the  people,  to  do  the  work  which 
they  themselves  have  been  deputed  to  perform.  The  ostensible  objects 
of  most  of  the  commissions  now  in  operation  are,  to  inquire  into  the 
laws  and  judicial  administration,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  public 
charities,  the  national  records,  the  duties,  salaries,  and  emoluments 
in  courts  of  justice  in  Ireland,  the  management  of  certain  branches 
of  the  revenue  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  state  of  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities. The  labours  of  some  commissioners,  it  cannot  l)c  denied 
have  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results;  others  have  been 
instituted  merely  as  pretexts  for  jobs,  to  extort  more  plunder  from  the 
people.  Tlie  unpaid  services  of  parliamentary  committees  have  contributed, 
more  than  any  other  form  of  inquiry,  to  the  exposition  and  amendment 
of  public  abuses. 

SALAUIKS    AND    PENSIONS    EXCEEDING    ONE    THOUSAND    POUNDS. 

Great  as  arc  the  salaries,  pensions,  and  emoluments  of  individuals,  it 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  these  constitute  the  smallest  part 
of  the  adv.'mtages,  or  perhaps  we  may  term  it  corruptive  influence,  to 
which  otlicial  men  are  exposed.  The  most  important,  the  most  seduc- 
tive, and  most  tempting  adjuncts  to  public  offices  of  tlio  higher  grade 
are  tho  vast  patronage,  the  power  and  personal  consideration  they  confer 
on  tho  possessors.  In  this  consists  tho  great  difference  between  govern- 
ment cniploynionts  and  the  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce.  There  are, 
wo  doubt  not,  individual  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  do — or  at  least 
have — realized  an  annual  profit  equal  to  the  salaries  of  a  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  State,  the  Chief  Justice,  or  even  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. But  observe  the  difference  in  their  respective  situations ;  observe 
the  dazzlinj^  and  glittering  elevation  of  the  state  functionaries ;  observe 
the  good  things  they  have  at  their  disposal— 'the  benefices,  bishoprics, 
comniissionerships  of  customs  imd  excise ;  the  clerkships,  registrarships, 
and  secretaryships,  with  from  £1000  to  £10,000  a  year — and  think  of 
the  o])portunitios  afforded  by  these  splendid  gifts  for  enriching  their 
families  and  friends  —and  think,  too,  of  the  delightful  incense  of  adulation 
and  ol)se(iuiousness  the  dispensera  of  such  favours  must  enhale,  and  of 
the  host  of  fawning  syscophants,  expectants  and  dependents,  they  must 
every  where  raise  up  around  them.  Here  are  the  real  sweets  of  office, 
the  delicious  flavour  of  which  can  never  be  tasted  by  a  mercantile  man, 
however  successful  in  his  vocation. 

What  is  it  which  makes  individuals  sock  anxiously  to  be  placed  in 
the  magistracy,  or  sacrifice  a  fortune  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  C-om- 
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moDS  ?  It  is  not  the  direct  salary  or  emoluments,  for  there  are  none  ;  it 
ia  the  power  and  the  chance  of  obtaining  power,  and  the  personal  consi- 
deration it  gives.  A  directorship  in  the  Bank  of  England,  or  in  the 
Eajst-India  Company  is  unprofitable  except  from  opening  a  wide  field  for 
valuable  appointments  and  individual  influence.  But  if  objects  like 
these  can  rouse  up  to  an  intense  degree  human  cupidity,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  excited  by  a  chance  of  obtaining  the  great  prizes  of 
state,  which  yield  not  only  great  direct  emolument,  but  boundless  patron- 
age, and  an  authority  and  pageantry  almost  regal ! 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  salaries  of  civil  and  judicial  officers,  it 
is  always  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  form  only  a  single  element 
in  the  multifarious  advantages  of  their  situations.  The  patronage  of 
most  public  officers  would  be  ample  remuneration ;  and  were  it  limited 
to  that  alone  we  have  no  apprehension  there  would  be  a  dearth  of 
candidates  for  official  employments,  no  more  than  there  are  for  the 
magistracy,  shnevalities,  custos  rotolorum,  lord  lieutenancies,  and  other 
unpaid  services. 

We  have  been  drawn  into  these  observations  from  reflecting  on  a 
singular  public  document  before  us,  and  of  the  contents  of  which  we 
shall  give  the  reader  some  account.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  place- 
men and  pensioners  generally ;  we  shall  now  direct  attention  to  the 
highest  class,  whose  emoluments  exceed  £1 000  per  annum,  and  of  which 
a  return  has  been  made  to  parliament.*  Why  Sir  James  Graham 
restricted  his  motion  to  functionaries  of  the  transcendental  order,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture ;  perhaps  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Whig  ministry 
to  make  £1000  the  maximum  of  official  remuneration, — a  proposition 
which  the  community  would  hail  with  great  thankfulness  as  one  of  the 
most  efifective  blows  ever  aimed  at  sinecurism,  deputysliips,  and  aristo- 
crat idlers.  Our  opinion  indeed  is  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
emoluments  of  no  public  officer  ought  to  exceed  £1000  ;  few  persons 
with  higher  incomes  will  vjork,  and  they  only  tend  to  generate  a  taste 
for  luxur)',  equipage,  club-houses,  gambling,  and  the  frivolities  and  dis- 
sipation of  fashionable  life. 

To  conic,  however,  to  an  analysis  of  the  return  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  It  comprises  956  indinduals  whose  incomes  amount  to 
£2,161 ,927 ,  averaging  £226 1  each  ;  there  are  forty -two  persons  whose 
incomes  are  not  less  than  £5000  each,  and  whose  united  incomes 
amount  to  £339,809  ;  and  there  are  eleven  individuals  whose  incomes 
are  not  less  than  £10,000  each,  and  who  altogether  receive  £139,817 
per  annum.  Of  the  whole  956  names  the  following  is  a  classification, 
showing  the  total  income  of  the  several  classes,  and  the  average  income 
of  each  individual. 

♦  Parliaiuenlary  Paper,  No.  23,  Session  1830-1. 
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Classification  of  956  Placemen  and  Pensioners  whose  Salaries, 
Prints,  Pay,  Fees,  and  Emoluments  exceeded,  January  5,  1830, 
£1000  per  Annum, 

No  of  Total  Averace 

Officers.  Detcriptloo.  Emolament*.  Income. 

350  Ciyil  Officers £698,805  ....£1007 

50  Coart  of  Chancery 137,216  ....  2744 

112  King's  Bench  and  other  Judicial  Officers  338,651  •  • .  •  S02S 

100  Ambassadors  and  Consols   256,780  ••••  2667 

134  Military  Officers 240,847  ....  1794 

36  Ordnance  and  Artillery 50,155  ...•  1390 

19  Nayal  Officers.. ••• 39,835  ...•  2070 

147  Colonial  Officers 378,996  ...•  2578 

8  Officers  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons 20,642  ....  2567 

The  lawyers  evidently  profit  most  by  the  system ;  their  average  emo- 
lumont  exceed  those  of  any  other  class ;  the  civilians  of  all  classes  are 
better  remunerated  than  the  military ;  and  the  officers  of  the  army  rather 
better  than  those  of  the  navy.  The  worst  paid  are  employes  in  the 
Ordnance ;  this  branch  of  the  service  requiring  men  of  science  and 
application,  is  not  sought  afler  by  the  great  families,  and  hence  we 
observe  the  working  of  our  aristocratical  government  in  this  department 
as  in  every  other ;  the  most  meritorious  and  arduous  duty  not  being 
performed  by  the  Oligarchy  and  their  dependents,  it  is  rewsu^ed  by  the 
fewest  number  and  least  valuable  prizes. 

It  is  not,  however,  hy  averaging  the  incomes  of  public  functionaries 
that  we  see  the  iniquities  of  the  Borough  System  in  its  most  conspicuous 
light.  In  the  state,  as  in  the  church,  the  most  flagrant  abuse  consists 
in  pluralities,  in  the  power  which  individuals  of  title,  influence,  and 
connexion  have  to  heap  upon  themselves,  families,  and  friends,  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  offices.  Next  to  this  abuse  is  that  of  patronage.  We  know 
that  the  direct  income  of  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  a  secretary  of  state,  ib 
very  considerable,  and  that  of  a  lord  chief  justice  or  lord  chancellor  is 
enormous  ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  value  of  their  patronage.  All  their 
immense  patronage  is  so  much  direct  revenue,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
appHed  as  such  in  making  provisions  for  sons,  sons-in-law,  and  col- 
laterals. We  might  cite  the  Bathursts,  Manners,  Abbotts,  Scotts,  and 
others ;  but  we  think  the  subject  has  been  already  sufficiently  illustrated, 
and  further  proof  will  be  found  in  our  Place  and  Pension  List. 

We  shall  conclude  the  section  with  the  names  of  the  forty-two  great 
tax  and  fee  eaters  as  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  will  be 
observed  that  neither  Prince  Leopold  nor  any  member  of  the  royal  family 
is  included. 
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List  of  FORTY-TWO  PlcKemcfi  and  Pensioners  whose  total  Incomes 
in  the  Year  ending  January  5,  1830,  amounted  to  £339,809. 

Sir  WiUiam  AUxandefy  Chief  Baron  of  the  Coart  of  Exchequer £7,010 

jStr  CAarif«  Boig-of,  Ambassador  at  the  Hague     11,661 

Fmcomn/  Bereifordf  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance   ••    7,927 

Emrl  nfBelmoref  OoTemor  of  Jamaica  •• ,,,    7,000 

LieuL'Gen,  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  Ooyemor  of  Ceylon    10,000 

Sir  WUUam  BoUand,  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer •.,    5,616 

Sir  John  Bayleyy  Judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 6,640 

Sir  C,  ColvilU,  Governor  of  the  Mauritius 8,000 

Lord  Cowley,  Ambassador  at  Vienna 12,000 

Sir  George  Don,  Lieut-GoTemor  and  Commander-in-chief,  Gibraltar   ••     6,000 

Lord  £/2fii6orot(f  A  President  of  the  India  Board «••  14,625 

A'r  ^.  Harf,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland    •••• 0,8S4 

Dmke  qf  Grqfton,  Hereditary  Pensions  out  of  Excise  and  Post  Office  • .  11,000 

Sir  WiUiam  GarroWy  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 6,616 

Xiord  Heyiesbmy,  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburgh 12,000 

Sir  Xtfinicelot  5Aadi0fl/,  Vice-chancellor 6,000 

Ah- JoiUJL€«icA,  Master  of  the  Rolls 7,000 

Han.  TTiomas  Kenyon,  Clerk  of  Out-lawries  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench    6,717 
Mr,  Thomas  Tkurlow,  Patentee  for  the  execution  of  Bankrupt  Laws  •  • .  •     8,502 

Mr,  Justice  Parky  One  of  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench 6,600 

Dmke  of  Northtanberlandy  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland   2S,16S 

FiMOKiit  3/e/ot2if,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 7,675 

I>ailee^TrfUm^<ofi,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 1S,108 

Emi  iVflson,  Pension  by  Act  of  Parliament 5,000 

Xord  LyNrfAairtt,  Lord  High  Chancellor  10,271 

Dmke  qf  Marlboroughy  Pension  out  of  Post  Office  Revenues 5,000 

Charles  Short,  Eaq,,  Clerk  of  the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison  .  • .  •     6,172 

IHilctf^A/oNtroie,  Lord  Chamberlain   5,062 

C.  C,F,  Grerii/e,  Clerk  of  the  Council    5,000 

Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Peel,  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 6,000 

£srdT<ii<erdfii,ChiefJu8Uce  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench    10,000 

Sir  John  Vanghany  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer    6,61 6 

Lord  Stuart  de  Rothestty,  Ambassador  at  Paris 11,000 

Sir  H,  Cole,  GoTcmor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 7,000 

Right  Hon.  Charles  Manners  SuitoUy  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons     6,000 

Sir  P.  Maitland,  GoTcmor  of  Nova  Scotia • 0,502 

Sir  James  Kempt,  Cammander  of  the  Forces,  Canada •••    9,166 

Right  Hon.  Gen,  Lord  Hilly  Commander-in-Chief 7,414 

SirB.  D.  jyUrhan,  Governor  of  Demerara •    6,877 

Sir  James  Lyon,  Governor  of  Barbadoes 6,766 

Sir  Brook  Toy/or,  Ambassador  at  Berlin •••    M^ 

Right  Hon,  C.  R,  Vaugkan,  AmbasM^lor  to  the  United  States   6,000 
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It  cannot  be  ivllcged  against  the  preceding  statement  that  it  abounds 
either  in  falsehoods  or  misrepresentations.  Like  Earl  Grey's  famous 
petition,  setting  forth  the  state  of  parliamentar}'  representation,  it  con- 
tains facts  which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  controverted.  The  returns 
from  which  the  above  has  been  copied  are  not  complete  ;  various  pen- 
sions and  sources  of  emolument  having  been  omitted.  Had  the  return 
been  perfect,  and  had  they  included  the  incomes  of  relatives  and  de- 
pendents, they  would  have  presented  an  aggregate  of  revenue  drawn 
from  the  public  by  forty-two  families  almost  incredible. 


Having  treated  on  the  several  subjects  of  this  chapter,  it  only  remains 
to  recapitulate :  the  public  documents,  from  which  the  several  accounts 
have  been  taken,  having  been  already  cited,  need  not  be  repeated  in 
the  subjoined  summary.  It  will  be  also  observed,  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  Crown  and  Royal  Family  is  omitted,  that  having  been  fiilly 
detailed  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 

A  Statement  of  the  Annual  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
Salaries,  Pensions,  Sinecures,  Half-pay,  Superannuations,  Com- 
pensations, and  Allowances, 

Salaries  of  22,912  persons  employed  in  the  public  offices £2,788,907 

Retired  full- pay,  half- pay,  superannuations,  pensions  and  allowances 

in  the  army 2,9S9,GS2 

Ditto                        ditto                         in  the  Navy 1 ,583,797 

Ditto                        ditto                        in  the  Ordnance 374,987 

Superannuated  allowances  in  the  civil  departments  of  government. .  478,967 

Pensions 777,556 

Pensions  in  tlic  nature  of  compensations  for  the  loss  of  offices  in 

England   12,620 

Ditto  in  Ireland,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  Union 89,245 

Annual  value  of  sinecure  offices 350,555 

Commissioners  of  Inquiry    56,299 

£9,457,985 


Can  any  one  believe  that,  in  these  few  items,  a  saving  of  at  least 
three  millions  might  not  be  effected  ?  And  with  a  saving  even  to  this 
amount,  how  many  oppressive  taxes  might  be  rej>ealed !  If  wo  further 
extend  our  view  to  other  departments  of  the  government,  and  to  the 
courts  of  law,  the  civil  list,  the  colonies,  the  mono])olies  of  the  Bank 
and  East-India  Company,  the  established  church,  and  the  corn-laws, 
what  an  ample  field  presents  itself  to  our  consideration  for  the  relief  of 
this  suflfering  and  oppressed  community. 

But  will  government  ever  avail  itself  of  these  vvat  resources  as  the 
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means  of  national  amelioration  ?  Never :  it  is  impossible  under  the 
existing  system.  Effective  retrenchment,  without  a  previous  parliamen- 
tary reform,  is  a  chimera.  To  retrench  is  to  iveaken  ;  the  true  policy 
of  the  Oligarchy  is  to  spend,  not  to  save.  There  are,  no  doubt,  scores, 
nay,  hundreds  of  offices  and  establishments  useless,  indeed,  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  invaluable  to  their  rulers.  The  greater  the  sinecure,  the 
greater  its  importance  to  the  Aristocracy ;  and  the  very  reason  urged 
by  the  people  for  its  extinction,  is  the  strongest  argument  for  its  reten- 
tion by  their  oppressors.  Could  government  only  reward  its  servants 
according  to  their  deserts,  what  inducement  would  there  be  to  enter 
into  its  service  ?  Who  would  incur  the  odium  of  such  employment ! 
How  could  it  obtain  adherents  ?  How  could  it  so  long  have  had  zealous 
supporters  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  carried  on  a  detestable 
system,  subversive  of  the  rights,  and  incompatible  with  the  happiness 
of  the  communitv  ? 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Fox  and  Pitt  there  has  been  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual with  the  least  pretension  to  the  endowments  of  a  statesman  in  the 
administration.  Look  over  the  roll  of  the  Percevals,  Vansittarts,  Cas- 
tlereaghs,  Jenkinsons,  Cannings,  SidmouUis,  Huskissons,  and  Scotts, 
and  say,  if  there  is  one  that  did  not  deserve  a  halter,  or  whose  proper 
place  was  not  behind  a  counter,  in  lieu  of  directing  the  resolves  of  a 
legislative  assembly.  Yet  by  these,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  desti- 
nies of  this  great  empire  swayed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Can  we 
wonder  at  the  frightful  results  of  their  empyrical  statesmanship  ?  Can 
we  wonder  that  they  bequeathed  to  their  successors,  convulsion,  decay, 
and  death,  in  every  fibre  of  the  kingdom  ?  But  incapable,  vile,  and 
unprincipled  as  these  men  were,  ignorant  and  reckless,  as  experience 
has  proved  them  to  be,  of  the  ultimate  issues  of  their  measures ;  still 
these  scions  of  the  Pitt  school  were  too  sagacious  ever  to  think  that 
retrenchment  and  rotten  boroughs  were  compatible  elements  of  the  con- 
stitution. They  knew  better  ;  they  had  been  too  long  familiar  with  the 
secret  pulses  and  springs  of  the  state  machiner)'  to  commit  so  egregious 
a  mistake.  Their  dependence  was  on  force  and  corruption ;  on  the 
bayonets  of  the  military,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of  eighty  millions 
of  money.  These  formed  the  right  and  left  hands,  the  master  princi- 
ples of  their  policy.  The  support  they  could  not  bribe  they  sought  to 
intimidate.  Such  was  their  black  and  iron  system ;  it  lasted  their  time, 
or  the  time  of  most  of  the  pillaging  and  hypocritical  crew  ;  and  for  any 
thing  beyond  they  did  not  care  a  rush ! 

Let  us  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  better  times,  that  we  shall 
not  be  deluded  by  temporary'  expedients  and  professions,  put  forth 
merely  to  gain  time  for  plundering,  nor  quack  remedies  to  be  followed 
by  mortal  maladies ;  in  short,  let  us  hope  the  new  ministry  will  pro- 
ceed on  scientific  principles,  and  that  we  shall  have  a  parliamentary 
reform  first,  and  next  such  an  effective  retrenchment  and  disposition  of 
public  burthens  as  will  afford  real  national  relief. 

"  Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty;"  and  the  true  end  of  go- 
vernment is  not  diiiicult  to  attain.     It  is  simply  to  augment  social  hap- 
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inness — affording  equal  Becnrity  to  the  property  and  persons  of  every 
individual, — protecting  the  weak  against  th6  strong,— the  poor  against 
the  rich ;  in  short,  by  guarding  against  the  extremes  of  indigence  and 
crime,  luxury  and  vice,  and  spreading  an  equilibrium  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment  through  all  ranks,  by  good  laws,  wisely  conceiyed,  prompdj 
and  impartially  ad  ministered. 

It  is  a  cheap  and  admirable  contrirance,  when  established  on  the  rights, 
and  supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  public.  There  is  then  no  need 
of  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace.  There  is  no  need  of  expending 
sixteen  millions  a  year  in  support  of  naval  and  military  establiskmenti. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  Sinking  Fund  as  a  resource  for  future  war. 
Government  is  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  It  is  prepared  for 
every  exigence,  and  must  always  be  invincible  against  domestic  foei 
and  foreign  aggressors.  But,  if  government  has  not  this  support ;  if  it 
is  looked  upon  only  as  an  instrument  of  rapacity  and  extortion ;  if  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  legalized  system  of  pillage,  fraud,  and  delusion ;  if  it 
is  looked  upon  only  as  an  artful  cabal  of  tyrants  united  for  plunder  and 
oppression ;  then  must  such  a  government,  instead  of  being  a  cheap 
and  simple  institution,  be  a  complex  and  expensive  establiahment— 
strong,  not  in  the  people,  but  in  its  means  of  corruption,  delusion,  and 
intimidation. 

The  English  government  has  been  long  approximating  to  the  latter 
predicament.  It  has  ceased  to  possess  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  has  governed  by  over-awing  the  weak,  deluding  the 
ignorant,  and  corrupting  the  baser  part  of  the  community.  The  latter 
-"—its  power  of  corruption — its  means  of  rewarding  its  adherents  by  the 
spoil  of  the  people^  is  the  great  lever  by  which  it  has  operated.  This 
power,  its  connexion  and  influence,  as  exhibited  in  the  church-esta- 
blishment, the  judicial  administration,  the  public  offices  and  depart- 
ments, and  chartered  monopolies,  we  have  fully  exposed ;  and  it  <mly 
now  remains  to  record  the  names  and  emoluments  of  those  who  chieflj 
profit  by  its  abuses  and  perversions. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

Tab  subjoined  t-iit  baa  been  principally  prepared  from  the  ParliameDtary  Papers 
Nua.  400,  47!>,  U5.  273.  GHT,  aadSH,  of  (liu  Session,  IBSO;  nod  fruoi  Fariiiuutn- 
larj  Papers,  Nos,  2S,  42.  niidSG  of  Seasion,  1830-1.  We  Imve  been  iudebted  to 
othcT  official  returns  for  peuaiuDs  itajuble  by  tlie  East-India  Cumpany  aud  out 
of  the  fee-fudds  of  the  public  departments.  No.  23  is  lui  importuDt  dacument, 
cuDtainiug  returns  of  emoluments  exceeding  £1000  a  year  ;  but  il  is  defective 
in  numy  te.-ipeclB  :  it  comprises  no  returns  I'mm  the  Admiralty  Court,  from  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  nor  frum  tlie  courts  of  tbe  counties  palatioeof  Lancaster 
and  Dorham,  nor  from  ibe  DucU;  of  ComTiall;  nor  is  there  any  return  of  the 
salaries  and  emolumenls  of  officers  uf  Ibo  House  of  Lords.  Eren  of  the 
ittdiridnnts  returned  the  icAoltr  of  thejr  emoluments  have  not  been  included  ;  aa 
in  the  cases  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  Lord  Chaucellor. 

The  same  system  of  mysttflculioii  and  perplexity  is  observable  tn  the  payment 
of  salaries  and  pensions  as  in  other  departments  of  the  public  accounts.  Tlic 
incomes  of  placemen,  for  example,  arise  partly  from  snlariea  paid  Ly  govemncnt 
and  partly  from  fees  paid  by  individuals.  Pensions  are  pnidoutofat  least  halfn 
acore  of  different  funds  and  by  nearly  as  many  difTerent  authorities.  Some  are 
parliamenlBry  pcnBiona  charged  on  the  revenue  uf  taxes  ;  others  are  court  pen- 
sioQS,  charged  on  the  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  civil  list  i  others  are  ministe- 
rial pensions,  charged  on  thn  4}  per  Cent.  Leeward  Island  Duties ;  and  other 
pensions  are  granted  under  the  authoritj  of  the  67  Oeo.  III.  and  0  Geo.  IV. ; 
■nd  then  again  an  immtnse  Dumber  of  pensions  have  been  granted  under  autho- 
titj  of  50  Ceo.  III.  c.  1 17,  which  empowers  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  to  award 
pensions  payable  out  of  the  fees  received  in  the  public  ofllceg.  These  are  ei- 
clojive  of  pensions  payable  by  the  East- India  Company,  and  out  of  the  colonial 
revenues  of  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  other  dependencies.  SonK  individuals  havu 
been  fortunate  enoufih  to  obtain  pensions  on  several  funds;  others  again  have 
lUul  two  or  three  or  (bur  pensions  granted  in  succession,  charged  on  the  same 
AunL 

To  the  people  these  distinctions  are  comparatively  uninteresting  ;  it  is  sufli- 
flicnt  for  them  to  know  that  all  salaries,  pensions,  fees,  compensations,  and  allow- 
■nces,  by  whomsoever  granted,  or  out  of  whatever  fund  paid,  ultimately  proceed 
from  the  produce  of  industry,  and  that  tlie  misapplicatioa  ol  them  for  any  other 
than  elFcctive  public  terricet,  or  for  services  that  ttave  been  already  lulGrieDlly 
remunerated  by  patronage  or  emulument.  is  nothing  belter  than  peculation  end 
robbery,  whether  committed  by  the  king,  his  miaislers,  or  the  houses  of 
liamenL 

Wc  thought  at  first  of  giving  sepnraki  lists  of  the  members  of  the  1' 
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cil,  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  holding  places,  peDsions. 
commissions,  or  emoluments,  but  on  this  plan  the  reader  might  have  been  often 
at  a  loss  under  what  head  to  look  for  individuals,  whereas,  having  adopted  aa 
alphabetical  arrangement,  every  facility  is  afforded  for  direct  reference  to  toy 
name  or  title.  All  the  sums  put  down,  whether  salaries,  pensions,  compensa- 
tions,  or  other  denomination,  are  annual  payments,  and  with  respect  to  salaries 
were  the  amount  received  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  5, 1830.  "U'here  a  date  b 
inserted  it  refers  to  the  year  when  the  place  was  obtained,  or  the  pension  int 
granted.  From  the  salaries  and  pensions  returned  have  been  deducted  mH 
exchequer  fees  and  duties,  and  they  are  the  net  amount  actually  received. 
Court  pensions  charged  on  the  civil  list  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ire 
distinguished  by  the  initials,  c.  1. 

The  appointments  under  the  Whig  ministry,  and  the  alterations  in  cooseqoeBce 
of  the  resignation  of  the  Wellington  administration  have  been  includedy  so  as  to 
render  the  List  correct  to  the  period  of  publication. 


Abbott,  Thomas,  clerk  at  nisi  prius  to  chief  justice  of  king's 
bench • .•••••  •• 

Abbott,  John  Henry,   marshal  and  associate  to  chief  justice, 

of  king's  bench    

commissioner  of  bankrupts 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


The  last  is  the  son  of  lord  Tenterden,  and  tlie  preceding,  we 
believe,  not  a  very  distant  relative. 

Aberdeen,  R.  collector  of  customs.  Bridge  Town,  Barbadoes*  • 

Aberdeen,  earl  of,  late  secretary  for  foreign  affairs •  • 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Duke  and  his  ministerial  staff  in- 
tend to  claim  retiring  pensions,  after  their  two  years  high  and  effi- 
cient  civil  services;  if  so,  the  ex-foreign  secretary  and  renowned 
pn)fessor  of  diplomatic  conceits  will  be  saddled  upon  us,  for  life, 
for  £2000  or  £3000  per  annum.  We  trust,  however,  the  noble  earl 
and  his  late  coadjutors  in  the  Holy  Alliance  school  of  politics,  will 
have  some  regard  to  our  distressed  and  impoverished  condition  ;  we 
are  sincerely  grateful  for  all  the  good  they  have  done,  and  still 
mure  so  for  all  the  evil  they  have  been  so  seasonably  prevented  doing, 
and  we  wish  now  to  be  quits  and  have  done  with  them  for  e>er. 
Abergavenny,  earl  of,  compensation  allowance  for  loss  of  office 

as  inspector  of  prosecutions  in  customs ••• 

This  place  was  abolished  by  the  51  Geo.  III.  as  a  sinecure,  and 

no  compensation  ought  to  have  been  granted  for  the  loss  of  it    But 

surely  the  noble  Earl  has  received  enough  of  the  public  money  for 

the  loss  of  an  office  voted  useless  twenty  years  since. 

Abcrcrombie,  lord,  hereditary  pension  by  act  of  parliament  •  • 

Abercrombio,  J.  brother  of  the  preceding,  lord  chief  baron  of 

the  exchequer,  Scotland 

Adair,  Robert,  late  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte    

Adair,  Robert,  Diana,  and  Elizabeth,  c.  1.  Jime  1772 

Adam,  William,  lord  chief  commissioner  of  jury  court,  Scotland 

Adam,  major-gen.  Sir  F.  col.  73d  foot,  unattached  pay     •  •  •  • 

Staff  pay  as    lieut.-gen.    commanding  in  the  Ionian 

Islands    • 

Pension  for  wounds     ••• ••••••  •• 

Adams,  W.  D.  conmiissioner  of  woods  and  forests 

Late  comptroller  of  the  lottery    ••••  • 

Adding^n,  Honry  Unwin,  minister  at  Madrid ••••••  •••••• 


£1000 

26^3.5 
3-20 

2000 


1545 


2000 

4000 
2300 

445 
4000 

434 

1383 
300 

1200 
375 

3802 
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Alton,  W.  T,  director-general  of  his  majesty's  gardens 

plantations 

Albemarle,  earl  of,  master  of  the  horsH 

Can  (he  magnitiKle  of  (he  civil  list  be  matter  nr  aurpriae  nhcn 
such  monstrous  salnrlea  as  this  are  paid  out  of  ilt  £1000  wou.' ' 
be  enough  for  any  timiter  of  Ihe  horB<>.  Il  micht  liare  lieen  e: 
peeled  such  a  fcreat  cuuut)'  meeting  patriot  as  m;  lord  Albemar 
and  the  fat  her- in- 1  an  of  the  veteran  ^Vlii;,  Mr.  Cokr,  would  havo 
made  Ills  ^raf  appearance  in  public  in  loine  otUcr  capacity  than  a 


(chequer 


-I  lord. 
:aader,  sir  W.  chief  baron  of  ci 
AldersoQ,  sir  E.  H.  puisne  jnilge  common  plen 
AliaoQ,  Jobo,  distributor  of  Hlamps  for  Dundee,  Sept.  1828  ■ 

Late  Etamp-iUBstcr  of  linen,  Scotland  ••■■• 

Althorp,  lord,  chaacelloE  of  the  exchequer  •••■- 

Id  some  instances  the  Whigs  seem  (o  have  taken  their  appaint- 
nients  rather  by  Hie  claims  of  seniority  than  merit.  Lord  Althorp'a 
reputation  has  always  been  respectable  ;  over  his  party  fae  baa  long 
exercised  a  kind  of  magisterial  direction,  which  it  may  be  presumed 
he  iTould  not  have  been  enabled  to  do  unless  he  had  inberited  olher 
gifts  beside  heraldic  rank;  but  we  have  always  unilerslood  his 
talents  to  be  more  jndicial  ihan  financial.     If,  honever,  his  genius 

lies  this  way  he  bus  a  line  field   fur  its  beneficial  exe 

oilice  of  (.'hancellDr  of  the  Exchequer.  We  do  not  n 
do  any  good  by  sbotaiug  ihc  cards,  by  repeating  tricks  of  legerde- 
main which  have  been  tried  by  his  predeeesaors,  and  always  endei' 
in  nwonshiae  ;  but  he  may  render  the  country  subBlaDtial  aervici 
by  abolishing  useless  places — by  reducing  all  salaries  to  lh< 
staodard  of  1TU3,  from  Ihe  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  downwards — 
by  removing  imposts  and  bounties  which  impede  some  and  artill- 
'  cially  encoara^  other  branches  of  industry — by  repealing  duties 
which  are  veiatiims  and  expensive  in  the  ooUection,  andsubsli- 
luting  others  equally  productive,  but  If ss  onerous :  in  short  lus 
ul{jecl  ought  to  be  to  make  aa  entire  new  disposition  of  Ihs  impt 
absolutely  necesaaryfor  the  public  service;  our  aristocratic  gove 
ment  has  given  rise  to  an  aristocratic  system  of  taxation,  and 
object  ought  to  be  to  remove  this  opprobrium,  by  repealing  the  boat 
of  taxes  levied  oo  articles  of  ordinary  cuusnmptitiD,  and  which  ne 
have  shewn  to  operate  more  oppressively  than  ihe  most  iniquitous 
income-tax,  and  substitute  in  lieu  of  them  a  land-tax,  tithe-tax,  or 
propers-tax,  that  would  be  at  once  productive,  cheaply  gathered,  and 
press  only  upon  the  classes  most  able  to  bear  the  burthen.  Uy  such 
reform  in  our  fiscal  administraliun,  his  lordship  would  restore 
public  confidence,  and  acquire  a  distinct  and  specific  character, 
frhich  vre  cannot  say  he  nt  present  possesses  in  the  country. 

Allen,  J.  receive r-general  of  taxes,  Somerset •• 

Allen,  Frances,  viacountesB,  pension  on  c,  1.  July  1799    •  •  •  • 

Pension  on  c.  1.  Oct.  1800      

Allen,  viscount,  pension  on  c.  1.  Sept.  1821 • 

Alien,  L.  B.  one  of  six  clerks  in  cliancory • 

Alves,  H.  S.  senior  clerk,  India  board   

Muster  of  the  mint,  Scotland 

Amedroz,  H.  P.  clerk  of  first  class.  Admiralty,  Jan.  \799    •• 

Trnnslalor  of  forei^  papers,  1800 

2r 
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Amherst,  earl,  lord  of  the  bedchamber    

Hereditary  pension,  by  act  of  parliament    

This  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  of  the  hereditary  pensions. 
It  was  transmitted  by  the  uncle  of  the  peer,  sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  a 
favourite  of  George  III.  and  placed  by  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army  ;  when,  as  commander-in-chief,  he  introduced  and  protected 
such  bare-faced  Jobbing  and  traffic  in  commissions  as  both  disgraced 
and  mined  our  militnry  power.  The  loyalty  of  that  day  was  not  to 
entertain  even  a  suspicion  of  the  misconduct  of  the  individual  who 
had  the  ear  of  royalty,  however  flagrant,  and  thus  the  court  favourite 
died  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rewards  of  his  baseness,  and  left 
the  army  of  England  to  his  successor  as  a  body  in  name  than  in 
reality. 

The  services  of  lord  Amherst  in  Canada  were  of  no  great  import- 
ance, yet  they  were  rewarded  with  the  extravagant  pension  of 
dCSOOO  a  year — £1000  more  than  was  ever  voted  by  a  squandering 
house  of  commons  to  the  heroes  of  the  peninsular  war.  The  pre- 
sent Earl  cannot  object  to  have  one-half,  or  at  least  one  third  of 
his  unearned  hereditary  allowance  cut-otf.  It  may  be  urged,  in- 
deed, that  this  pension  was  granted  by  act  of  parliament  and  there- 
fore irrevocable  ;  but  what  more  mutable  and  evanescent  than  acts 
of  parliament  ?  are  they  not  constantly  being  repealed,  altered  and 
amended  7  what  progress  could  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  the 
judicial  administration  were  not  hundreds  of  unintelligable  and  in- 
applicable statutes  abrogated.  Grants  and  conveyances  of  property 
are  constantly  being  set  aside  in  courts  of  equity  for  want  of  a  good 
title  or  adequate  consideration  ;  and  why  should  the  whole  mass  of 
pensions,  allowances,  and  compensations  be  held  more  sacred  ?  It 
is  sheer  nonsense  to  think  about  the  existing  generation  and  pos- 
terity being  tied  up  for  ever  by  the  folly,  ignorance,  prodigality,  and 
short  sightedness  of  their  progenitors. 

Amyot,  T.  registrar  of  colonial  slaves • • 

Compensation  for  loss  of  office  of  registrar  in  Canada 

Anglesea,  marquis  of,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 

Colonel  of  the  7th  dragoons    

Angell,  J.  chief  clerk,  ordnance-office    

Andrews,  Robert,  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Essex    

Anson,  viscount,  master  of  the  buckhounds    

Here  is  another  shameful  salary  payable  out  of  the  civil  list. 
Good  God,  if  the  king  had  two  millions  in  lieu  of  one  he  might 
waste  them  on  the  aristocracy  at  this  rate  I  If  the  Whigs  be  sincere 
in  their  professions  of  retrenchment,  why  not  have  abolished  this  office 
on  the  resignation  of  lord  ]V(aryborough  ?  William  IV.  we  believe,  is 
too  intent  on  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  people  to  have  opposed  any 
objection,  besides  it  is  only  a  feudal  sinecure,  conducive  neither  to 
regal  dignity  nor  enjoyment. 

Anson,  sir  George,  M.P.  for  Lichfield  ;  lieut.-gen.  and  col.  of 
4th dragoon  guards,  pay •••• • 

Anstnitber,  P.  collector  of  revenue,  Ceylon 

Antrobus,  G.  C.  M.P.  for  Plympton;  secretary  of  legation, 
Naples     ••••• 

Arden,  C.  G.  Perceval  lord,  registrar  of  the  court  of  Admiralty 

This    sum    was  the  gross   amount  of  his   lordship's    income 

during  tlie  war; — deductions  were  given  in  to  the  amount  of 
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£S6,012,  making  his  net  income  dC12^662.  In  the  late  returns  of 
incomes  exceeding  £1000,  the  court  of  Admiralty  was  omitted,  so 
we  have  no  authentic  means  of  estimating  his  lordship's  emola- 
mentB  since  the  peace.  His  disinterested  loyalty  was  marvellously 
exemplified  in  an  animated  speech  he  once  made  in  the  upper  house, 
in  defence  of  rever.nionary  grants ;  asserting  that  an  attempt  to 
abolish  them  was  an  '^  indecent  attack  ttpon  the  king't  lawfcl  prero- 
gative," His  lordship  has  two  sons  in  the  church  and  another  in 
the  navy. 

Arthur,  Colonel,  lieutenant-governor.  Van  Dieman  b  Land    •  • 

Amaud,  E.  collector  of  customs,  Liverpool    **••. 

Arbuthnot,  major-gen.  eir  T.  staff,  western  district,  Ireland  •  • 

Unattached  pay  as  major-general    •  •  • 

Pension  for  a  wound *••.. 

Arbuthnot,  Henry,  commissioner  of  audit 

Arbuthnot,  Harriet,  pension  on  c.  1.  1823 *  ••  . 

Arbuthnot,  Catherine  and  Jane,  pension  on  c.  1.  1804,  each 
Archdall,  Mervyn,  M.P.  for  Fermanagh ;  a  general  and  lieut,- 

governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight     • 

Argyle,  duke  of,  keeper  of  great  seal,  Scotland 

Come,  gentlemen  Whigs,  we  have  you  on  the  hip  again  !  you  have 
declared  the  days  are  past  when  government  depends  on  patronage 
for  support.  Now  to  the  proof :  here  is  a  complete  sinecure,  having 
no  duties  whatever  attached  to  it ; — ^why  did  you  not  cut  it  off  on 
the  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Gordon  ?  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say 
such  useless  dignities  are  unavoidable  in  a  monarchy  ;  individuals 
have  long  since  been  compelled  to  give  up  luxuries  and  even  com- 
forts, ana  royalty  must  give  up  its  trappings. 

Arnold,  J.  R.  lieut.-col.  royal  engineers,  1814  •  •  •  •  • 

Extra  pay,   commanding  royal  engineers,    northern 

district     ••••• •. •••  •..-•••. 

Allowance  for  a  servant  ••••• • 

Pension  for  wounds,  1816  ••• • 

Ashworth,  Robert,  pension  on  civil  list,  April  1787     

Ashworth,  Henrietta,  pension  on  c.  1.      •  • .  .  • 

Ashworth,  Frederick,  pension  on  c.  1.    •  •  •  • 

Ashworth,  Charles,  pension  one.  1.    ••• 

Ashton,  A.  secretary  and  charg4  d*affairs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  •  • 
Athlone,  earl  of,  hereditary  pension,  Ireland,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment   •••• 

This  family,  the  De  Ginkells.  came  over  with  William  III.  in  1688 
and  was  one  his  instruments  of  oppression  in  Ireland.  It  was  reward- 
ed by  a  grant  of  2G,000  acres  of  land,  the  forfeited  possessions  of  the 
earl  of  Limerick.  This  grant  was  reversed  by  parliament,  and  the 
family  retired  to  Holland,  whence  they  returned  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Stadtholder.  The  Earl  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  house  of 
lords  in  1795,  and  reclaimed  his  pension.  In  1823  the  ninth  Earl 
of  the  name  died,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  title  and  pension  by 
his  son  George,  a  child  now  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age. 

Auckland,  lord,  master  of  the  mint    • ••••  •• 

President  of  the  board  of  trade • • 

Pension  on  civil  list,  July  1814 ••*  ••••  •• 
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Pension  out  of  4  J  per  cent  fund,  July  1 820  • 

We  have  put  down  the  salaries  of  the  master  of  the  mint,  and 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  ;  but  as  both  these  offices  have  been 
given  to  lord  Auckland  we  imagine  it  forms  part  of  the  M'hig  plan 
of  retrenchment,  to  abolish  the  former  or  have  its  nominal  duties 
annexed  to  those  of  the  board  of  trade. 

Audley,  lord,  pension  on  c.  1.  1821     

A vonmore,  viscount,  late  principal  registrar,  court  of  chancery, 

Ireland    • 

Awdry,  J.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Wilts    

Aylmer,  lieut.-gen.  lord,  colonel  56th  foot,  pay,  clothing,  and 

emoluments     • 

Pension  on  civil  list,  Feb.  1 783 • 

Backhouse,  John  and  J.  Lewis,  pensions  out  of  4}  per  cent. 

fund,  Sept  A  827 

Backhouse,  John,  under  secretary  of  state 

Receiver-general  of  excise • 

Badger,  A.  auditor  for  land  revenue,  Wales   

Bagot,  W.  receiver  of  taxes,  London  and  Middlesex 

Bagot,  sir  C.  ambassador  to  the  Hague 

Bagot,  G.  second  fiscal,  Demerara 

Bankhead,  Penelope  Mary,  pension  on  c.  1.  1825  •  •  • 

Barnard,  Edw.  pension  on  c.  1.  1 823 • 

Barraud,  William,  receiver  of  duties,  customs   

Bathurst,  earl,  teller  of  his  majesty's  exchequer •  •  •  • 

Clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery 

Bathurst,  Charlotte,  pension  on  civil  list,  1823  •••••••••.«. 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1 825 • 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1 829 

Bathurst,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 826  •••• 

Bathurst,  hon.  Charles,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826 

Commissioner  of  bankrupts  and  receiver  of  duchy  court 

of  Lancaster    •  •  •  • 

Bathurst,  hon.  W.  deputy  teller,  exchequer 

Clerk  in  privy  council  office    «• •••.... 

Bathurst,  hon.  S.  treasurer  to  government,  Malta  •••••••••• 

Few  persons  have  evinced  a  more  exemplary  appetite  for  the 
public  money  than  lord  Bathurst.  Mis  lordship's  family  has  mostly 
been  in  the  receipt  of  £10,000  or  £12,000  a  year,  from  fees,  pen- 
sions, and  taxes.  He  still  retains  two  valuable  sinecures,  his  son 
AVilliam  Lennox  one,  and  an  office  nearly  a  sinecure,  and  his  son 
Seymour  Thomas  another.  Within  the  last  few  months  he  has  been 
strenuous  in  his  efforts  to  obtain^rnifrAo/d;  first  he  tried  to  super- 
annuate his  second  son,  who  had  been  a  couple  of  years  in  the  vic- 
tualling office,  as  a  retired  commissioner ;  failing  in  that,  he  next, 
ivitli  the  most  indeceiit  precipitancy  and  almost  by  absolute  force, 
thrust  him  into  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  Buller,  as  clerk  of  the 
privy  council.  If  one  did  not  know  that  the  assurance  of  men  is 
mostly  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  their  deserts  they  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  pecuniary  audacity  of  this  nobleman.    Lord  Bathurst 
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IB  notoriously  a  person  with  the  least  possible  claims  to  public 

honour  and  emoluments :  he  is  altogether  without  talent ;   a  most 

feeble,  awkward,  and  puzzled  speaker  4  and  in  every  sense  of  the 

word  a  most  trifling  personage. 

Bannatyne,  sir  W.  M'Leod,  late  lord  of  session,  Scotland  •  •  •  •  £1500 

Baring,  F.  M.P.  for  Portsmouth,  commissioner  of  the  treasury  1220 

Bates,  Edw.  husband  of  the  4  J  per  cent  duties,  Jan.  1821    •  •  400 

Secretary  to  the  board  of  taxes,  Feb,  1823    1500 

Ballantyne,  W.  police  justice,  Thames-street 800 

Barrow,  John,  second  secretary  to  the  Admiralty 1500 

Barlow,  Francis,  secretary  for  commissions  of  bankrupts  •  •  •  •  2309 

Barlow,  P.  mathematical  master,  Woolwich-academy    380 

Barton,  J.  deputy  comptroller,  mint-office ••••  600 

Barnard,  Edward,  retired  allowance  as  clerk,  colonial  office  200 

Agent  for  New  South  Wales,   Van  Dicman's  Land  600 

Barker,  John,  consul-general  in  Eg}T)t 6151 

Batley,  W.  collector  of  customs,  Ipswich    350 

Barnes,  J.  H.  petition-clerk,  customs • 350 

Barnes,  lieut.-gen.  sir  Etlw.  governor  of  Ceylon     10000 

Receives,  also,  military  allowances  as  commander  of 
forces,  and  col.  of  78th  foot. 
Barnard,  major-gen.  sir  And.  colonel  of  rifle  brigade,  1st.  batt. 

pay  and  emoluments    • 1182 

Equerry  to  the  king    • .t. ...»••..  749 

Barneby,  P.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Hereford    ••••..••..  400 

Baker,  A.  St.  John,  consul-general  at  Washington    1600 

Baker,  lady  Elizabeth  Mar}', pension  for  life,  c.  1.  1814    •••*  461 
Baker,  rear-adm.  Tho.  commander-in-chief.  South  America, 

part  of  the  year   1 545 

Baker,  sir  Robert,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 822     ••• 500 

Bankes,  G.  M.P.  for  Corfe  Castle ;   cursitor  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer  •  ••* 455 

Baillie,  G.  clerk  in  colonial  secretary's  office 739 

Agent  for  Sierra  Leone  and  the  royal  African  corps   •  •  639 

Bamouin,  J.  H.  chief  clerk  to  clerk  of  ordnance    •  •  • 1062 

Barry,  colonel,  secretary  to  government  of  Mauritius     3150 

Barrington,  hon.  G.  son-in-law  of  earl  Grey,  cursitor  of  county 
palatine  of  Durham,  and  captain  in  the  navy  ;  lord 

of  the  admiralty .-  1000 

Batt,  T.  John,  pension  on  civil  list,  1806  ••••••  ••••*.  ....  600 

Bandinel,  James,  clerk  in  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  1200 

Bay  ley,  sir  John,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  court  of  exchequer  5516 

Bay  ley,  sir  D.  consul-general  at  St  Petersburgh    1000 

Bayly,  lieut.-gen.  H.  col.  8th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments     •  •  •  •  1320 

Pension  for  wounds • 350 

Equerry  to  the  king • 749 

Peard,  H.  lient.-governor  of  Berbice 4000 
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Beauclerk,  Jolm,  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1797   ........ 

Recorder  of  Northampton,  1828     •• 

Beauclerk,  J.  receiver-general  of  taxes  for   Northampton  and 
Rutland • 

Beaufort,  capt.  F.  hydrographer  to  admiralty,  May  1829 

Bedingficld,  John,  pension  on  civil  list,  1822 

Bedwell,  F.  B.  registrar  in  court  of  chancery : — 

Salary £358 

Allowances 110 

Fees .3409 


The  salaries  and  allowances  of  registrars  and  their  clerks  are 
paid  out  of  the  suitors'  fund. 
BeU,  lieut.-col.  J.  secretary  to  governor  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
colonel  of  27  th  foot,  and  governor  of  Tilbury  Fort-  •  •  • 

Bedford,  G.  C.  clerk  to  auditor  of  exchequer    •  •  • 

Bernard,  John  F.  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office,  customs    •  •  •  • 

Clerk  of  the  postage    

Belfast,  earl  of,  M.P.  for  Antrimshire ;  vice  chamberlain  in  the 

king's  household  •• 

Belmore,  earl  of,  governor  of  Jamaica    

Bentham,  sir  S.  pension  as  late  civil  architect  and  surveyor  of 

the  navy  ••• • 

Pension  for  relinquishing  an  employment  in  Russia,  in 

1797    

Beresford,  gen.  viscount,  col.  16th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Governor  of  Jersey  ••••••••  •••• ••••  •• 

Captain  of  cadet  company  •• •••  •••.• 

Pension  by  act  of  parliament 

Beresford,  H.  B.  compensation  allowance  for  loss  of  the  office 

of  joint  storekeeper,  customs  •••.••••.•.• 

Beresford,  J.  C.  compensation  for  loss  of  office  of  storekeeper, 
customs  ••••..•.. .. 

These  offices,  held  by  patent,  are  abolished— and  what  a  compen- 
sation !    it  is  a  genuine  Irish  job,  and  worthy  of  tlie  plundering 
family  who  participate  in  it.    J.  C.  Ueiesford  is  the  man  of  tlie 
riding-house  flogging  celebrity. 
Beresford,  major-gen.  lord  G.   R.  M.P,   for  Waterfordshire, 
col.  3d  dragoons,  regimental  and  unattached  pay  •  • 
Bentinck,  gen.  lord  W.  governor-general  of  the  presidency  of 

Bengal,  East  Indies    • 

Clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the  exchequer,  England 

Colonel  of  1 1  th  hussars,  pay  and  emoluments     •••••• 

Look  at  this  man's  offices,  emoluments,  and  localities,  and  then 
think  of  the  inconjrruitios  tolerated  under  the  borough  system. 

Bentinck,  Jemima  Helen,  pension  on  c.  1.  Nov,  1809 

Bessy,  J.  F.  second  under  clerk,  teller's  office 

Bexley,  lord,  pension  as  late  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*  •  •  • 
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Here  is  a  reward  for  the  most  conflummate  ignorance  and  laxity 
of  principle.  Lord  Bexley  left  the  Exchequer  from  sheer  incapa- 
city, and  then  skulked  under  the  Canning  ministry  as  chancellor  of 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  after  enriching  himself  in  that  sinecure, 
finally  gradiuiled  on  his  pension  under  the  profligate  57  Geo.  III. 
BidweU,  Thomas,  clerk  in  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 

Deputy  clerk  of  the  signet 

Bid  well,  John,  clerk  in  the  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 

Binning,  D.  M.  commissioner  of  customs •  •  • 

Bipland,  Thomas,  collector  of  customs,  Greenock 

Birch,  J.  W.  assistant  reading  clerk,  house  of  lords 

Bird,  C.  clerk,  receiver  of  duties  and  registrar,  Berbice 

Bingley,  Robert,  king's  assay-master,  mint-office   

Birnie,  sir  R.  chief  magistrate,  Bow-street-office,  salary  and 

extra  allowance  for  attendance  at  home-office 

Bicknell,  H.  E.  clerk  to  registrar  in  chancery  • 

Bingham,  C.  col*  royal  artillery,  and  fire-master  royal  laboratory 

Pension  for  wounds • • • 

Bingham,  major-gen.  sir  G.  R.  staff,  southern  district,  Ireland 

Unattached  pay  as lieut.-colonel •• • 

Blake,  A.  R.  chief  remembrancer  of  the  exchequer,  Ireland*  • 
Blackwood,  vice-admiral  sir  H.  commander-in-chief  at  the  Nore 

Groom  of  the  king's  bedchamber    

Pension  on  civil  list,  1 809 ••• 

Blackwood,  lady  Harriet,  pension  out  of  4^  per  cent,  fund  •  • 
Blakeney ,  major-gen.  sir  £.  staff,  south-western  district,  Ireland 

Unattached  pay  as  lieut.-colonel 

Blackburn,  J.  distributor  of  stamps  for  part  of  Lancashire  •  •  •  • 
Black,  Jean  and  Mary,  pension  each,  c.  1.  Aug.  1823  •  •  •^  •-• 
Blair,  Mrs.  Isabella  Cornelia,  pension  on  c.  1.  Oct,  1811  •  •  •  • 

Isabella  and  Cornelia,  pension  on  civil  list,  1810,  each 

William,  pension  on  c.  1.  1812  • • 

Blaquiere,  sir  John,  during  lives  of  the  king  and  duke  of 

Clarence,  c.  1.  March  1794 » 

Blaquiere,  John,  lord  de,  pension  on  civil  list,  1802 

Blackwell,  major-gen.  governor  of  Tobago ' 

Bloomfield,  lord,  envoy  and  min.  plenipo.  in  Sweden •  •  • 

Colonel  of  artillery ••  •••• ••• 

Blunt,  Joseph,  solicitor  to  the  mint     • 

Borough,  sir  R.  during  pleasure,  pension  on  c.  1.  Dec.  1794 

Boger,  J.  receiver-gen.  of  taxes,  Cornwall  • 

Booth,  W.  deputy  commissary-general,  half- pay    •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Clerk  of  the  survey,  ordnance-department 

Bowen,  Jas.  late  commissioner  of  navy .•••• 

Boothby,  sir  W.  receiver-general  of  customs  ...... 

Agent  for  New  Brunswick 

Paymaster  of  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners      

A  relation  by  marriage  of  the  '*  stern  path  of  duty  man." 
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Bolton,  lieut.-general  sir  R.  col.  7th  dragoon  guards 

Equerry  to  the  king    • 

Bowles,  William,  comptroller  of  coast-guard,  July  1822  •••• 

Captain  in  the  navy,  half-pay ••• • 

Bowles,  Charles  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  pension  on  c.  1.  1827 
Bowden,  J.  chief  clerk  to  the  receiver-general  at  post-office 

Inspector  of  stamps  for  excise,  Aug.  \  826     

Bouverie,  major-gen.  sir  H.  F.  commanding  northern  district 

Unattached  pay  as  major  in  the  coldstream  guards*  •  •  • 

Bouverie,  H.I.  commissioner  of  customs    ••• 

Bouverie,  hon.  Arabella,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821 

Boulton,  K.J.  attorney-general.  Upper  Canada    •••••••••• 

Bosanquet,  G.  secretary  and  charg6  d'aflfairs  at  Madrid 

Bolland,  sir  W.  one  of  the  barons  of  the  court  of  exchequer*  • 

Bourchier,  Chas.  assistant  solicitor  to  the  treasury* 

Bowden,  J.  W.  commissioner  of  stamps  ••••••••  • 

Boyd,  Chas.  sun^eyor-general,  customs  ••*•  ••* 

Boyd,  hon.  R.  deputy  inspector  of  hospitals  and  commissioner 

of  revenue  and  commerce    • ♦ 

Boyle,  David,  lord  justice  clerk,  Scotland 

Boyle,  hon.  C.  commissioner  of  navy,  1 823   •••• 

Bradshaw,  J.  H.  clerk  and  registrar,  post-office*  * •  •  •  * 

Braude,  W.  T.  superintendent  and  clerk  of  the  irons,  mint- 
office    *••* **•• • 

Brandon,  William,  baron,  pension  on  c.  1.  Nov,  1820 

Briggs,  J.  T.  deputy  secretary  to  victualling-board •  • 

Brickdale,  comptroller  of  customs,  Bi-istol 

Brisbane,  lieut.-gen.  sir  Tho.  colonel  34th  foot 

Brisbane,  sir  C.  governor  of  St.  Vincent    

Brackenbury,  J.  M.  consul  at  Cadiz  •  •  • 

Brent,  T.  secretary,  board  of  green  cloth    *•••••  •••••••... 

Secretary  to  the  lord  steward  **••*•  • ••••••  .. 

Groom  and  clerk  of  the  robes * 

Brent,  W.  B.  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1823 

Steward  of  Marshalsea-conrt,  and  steward  and  judge  of 

Palace-court    ••  * *•  '*•* 

Bradford,  lieut. -general  sir  T.  col.  30th  foot 

Pension  for  wounds •••••« •  •••. 

Brougham,  lord  chancellor ;  net  salary £4829 

Fees,  after  deducting  £2500  paid  to  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  £450  land-tax  • 5442 


Foes  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  not  returned. 

These  were  the  eniol omenta  of  the  predeceBsor  of  the  noble  lord, 

as  returned  for  tlie  year  endin;;  January  6th,   1880.     "We  presume 

the  yearly  gatherings  of  lord  Hroughaiu  will  he  to  a  similar  auiount, 

and  no  alteration  will  be  niaile  in  the  established  proportion   in 
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nbicli  he  will  «bare  nitli  his  lecreUriw,  cXtAt,  chafT-nax,  sealer, 
pune-beircT,  and  porter,  the  multltudinoui  fees  Bccniing  from  cam- 
missions,  pe(itions,ilD<'keU,  aupencdess,  ivrits,  and  certilicales.  But 
the  pecuuinrr  gains  of  the  chancellorship  form  only  one  of  its  ad- 
vanlRfn ;  iu  great  ntlractions  constM  in  the  oRiciBl  precedency  it 
gitt»,  and  the  Tail  extentof  legiil,eleeiunE;narj,  and  eccleBiastical 
,  palrunage  It  places  at  the  disposal  of  Ibe  possessor.  Lord  Lynd- 
^  Liirst  is  said  to  hare  fliled  up  ISO  heneBcos  daring  the  three  yearu 
'  of  his  eiiuily  Jarisdiction,  and  the  nanunl  value  of  the  Judicial 
'  appointment!,  in  tb«  gift  of  the  Gbnncellor,  cannot  be  leas  than 
'  £00,000  per  annum. 

,  In  (be  acceptance  of  the  seals,  lord  Brougham  has  heen  sdIi- 
jccted  to  a  Kreat  ninny  petulant,  and,  in  our  bumbleopininn.  absurd 
'  remarks.  It  has  been  thought  tttianee  a  person,  iioaseasing  suih 
'  transcendant  abililie*  and  unwearied  industry,  should  merge  them 
Id  the  stagnant  pual  of  thf  house  of  peers.  Hut  ought  not  the  bn- 
rassing  and  itorniy  course  nf  his  lordship's  previous  career  ta  be 
'  borne  in  mind,  and  may  he  nni,  in  his  latter  days,  have  chosen  the 
woolsack  fVom  the  sarnie  motives  which  priucs'TiiLi.EYaAND  chose 
a  belle  and  bonhomia  spouse.— namely,  as  coBTenlent  fur  repaitt 
We  certainly  cannot  perceiTe  the  force  oi  this  objection.  As  cabinet 
minister,  lii^ad  uf  the  law  department,  keeper  of  the  kin^s  con- 
science, and  what  not,  his  lordship's  sphere  and  power  of  useful- 
ness must  be  vastly  extended  and  au^nenled.  All  the  manifold 
abuses,  which  he  has  so  long  forcibly  and  eloquently  set  forth  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  in  cbaritable  funndations,  in  callcgiate 
endowments,  In  parliamentaiy  repri^sentalion,  and  West  Indian 
alavcry,  he  may  now  hunt  down  with  a  power  aud  nieaos  ofaccom- 
plighmeDt  increased  a  hundred  fold,  To  Ihe  pursail  of  these  object* 
'  lord  Brougham  is  solemnly  pledged;  but  if  he  faller,  delay,  or 
.  cqniiocate  1  it  he  attempt  Iu  gain  lime  fur  the  nndietuibed  indnl- 
I  gence  of  Ihe  sweels  of  his  high  olltce,  by  substituting  reiterated 
professions  for  actual  performance ;  if,  in  shorl,  he  dues  nol,  with 
'the  least  posfiible  post|ionemenr,  and  at  whatever  risk,  go  sIraiEbl 
■  And  heartily  forward  to  the  nituiumeni  of  the  ends  to  which  he  Is 
ii'Bulemnly  betrothed  i  then  we  will  predict  that  bis  good  name, 
,  which  is  now  illustrious  and  honoured  among  bis  countrymea,  will 
be  forfeited,  and  he  will  Inhetil  the  contempl  and  aversion  which 
justly  await  the  common  herd  of  political  ndvcniurcrs,  who  make 
patriotic  professions  llio  stepping-stone  to  low  ambition  and  sordid 
accumulations. 

Up  to  the  period  we  are  writing,  we  have  seen  uiithing  to  throw 
suspicion  on  the  integrity  of  the  lord  chancellor.  His  speech 
in  Ihe  Upper  House,  on  introducing  the  Looal  Courts'  Itill  was  as 
able  and  honest  as  ihosc  he  has  been  wont  to  deliver  in  the  other 


In  gliding  inio  his  great  oflice,  the  late  M.P.  for  Yorkshire  exhi- 
bited some  of  that  awkwardness,— that  infirmity  of  judgment  and 
impetuosity  of  feeling,  which  appear  Ihe  besetting  weaknesses  of 
bis  organization,  and  which  very  nigb  made  a  shipwreck  of  his  own 
fame,  and  that  of  tlie  new  admiaistraliun.  There  was  erideally 
some  hesilnlion  among  Ihe  Whig  lords,  in  confiding  the  Great  Seal 
to  so  rampant  a  genius  ;  in  the  interim,  the  anxious  expectant  gave 
vent  to  expressions  and  declarations,  which,  in  a  few  days,  he  fatst- 
Bed  by  his  conduct,  to  Ihe  great  amnzcmenl  of  many  foolish  people, 
who  lonk  to  words  rather  than  Itie  immutable  nntnre  of  things  for 
the  index  of  human  proceedings.  Now  all  Ihia  was  gratuitous 
blly  and  eiposnre.     HhU  the  Rceat  advocate  and  prime  rock  nf  bis 
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party  taken  a  more  sober  view  of  kb  position, — had  he  kept  his 
long  tongue  quiet  only  a  few  days,  and  patiently  waited  the  denoue- 
ment of  events,  the  great  prize  about  which  he  felt  so  feverish 
would  have  been  laid  at  his  feet.  Who,  indeed,  could  claim  prece- 
dency of  himself  in  the  chancellorship  ?  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  pro« 
pcrly  disowned  for  indolence  and  want  of  application  to  acquire 
the  needful  knowledge  of  equity ;  at  the  Chancery-bar  there  wa<< 
none  of  sufficient  political  mark  and  distinction  ;  common-sergeant 
Denman  was  out  of  the  question ;  Plunket  had  sold  himself  to  the 
enemy;  and  Scarlett  had  been  guilty  of  a  similar  delict;  and, 
besides,  is  a  mere  Fig-court  lawyer,  wedded  to  technicalities, 
wasting  his  vacations  in  conning  over  tlie  points  and  particles  of 
his  Horace  and  Anacreon,  to  prepare  puzzles  for  the  circuit-meas 
and  council-room,  in  lieu  of  acquiring  real  knowledge  to  bring  hU 
mind  up  to  the  standard  of  the  age.  Who,  then,  we  repeat,  but 
Brougham  could  have  the  chancellorship, — the  steady,  bui  some- 
times unruly  partisan  of  twenty  years'  standing,  the  first  orator  and 
most  enlightened  lawyer  of  his  time  T 

It  is  the  judgment — and  tK&U  is  a  matter  of  moment  in  a  judge — 
more  than  any  thing  else  we  distrust  in  the  noble  and  learned  lord, 
and  if  he  do  not  bring  his  resolves  to  wait  on  a  more  patient  dis- 
cretion, it  is  probable  his  chancellorship  will  be  signalized  by  some 
very  unusual  eccentricities.  It  is  already  rumoured  that  his  lord- 
ship has  divested  himself  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  left  the 
disposal  of  the  benefices  in  his  gift  to  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses  in 
which  they  are  situated.  If  this  be  correct,  we  will  venture  to  say 
it  is  one  of  those  sudden  spurts  of  magnanimity  and  disinterested- 
ness of  which  he  by  this  time  repents.  It  is  well  known  no  por- 
tion of  chureh  patronage  is  so  selfishly  misapplied  as  that  of  tlie 
prelates; — to  be  sure,  the  lawn  sleeves,  who  always  manifest  so 
lively  a  sense  of  whatever  favours  their  secular  interests,  may  be 
brought  over  by  the  concession ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  should 
rather  fear  the  application  of  the  old  proverb,  in  reference  to  the 
inveteracy  of  theological  antipathies. 

But  what  course  will  his  lordship  pursue,  in  respect  of  the 
reform  of  his  own  court  ?  Wil  1  he  forthwith  proceed  to  disintegrate 
the  mass  of  incompatible  duties  which  concentre  in  the  office  of 
lord  chancellor  ?  Will  he,  at  once,  remove  the  obvious  obstacles  to 
a  prompt  administration  of  justice  in  equity,  by  cutting  off  the 
Mnkruptcy  jurisdiction,  by  individualizing  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  judge  ;  and  will  he  effect  a  still  further  improvement  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  monstrous  anomaly  of  the  supremacy  of  the  legal 
department  being  the  invariable  prize  of  successful  political  parti- 
zanship, — the  reward  of  the  best  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  happens  to  be  a  barrister,  though  otherwise  without  peculiar 
fitness  for  tl^  appointment,  either  from  individual  character  or 
previous  professional  pursuits? 

The  solution  of  these  and  other  enigmas  will  either  confirm  the 
old  or  give  a  new  reading  to  the  noble  lord's  character.  There  is  a 
curious  anecdote  in  circulation,  with  respect  to  the  offer  of  the 
mastership  of  the  rolls,  during  tlie  premiership  of  Mr.  Canning  ; 
but  this,  together  with  several  other  arrows  in  our  quiver,  we  shall 
reserve  till  his  lordship  has  had  tine  to  develope.  We  repeat  we 
have  discerned  nothing  to  impair  public  confidence,  and  we  fer- 
vently trust  that  the  baron  of  Vaux,  under  every  mutation  of  name 
and  dignity,  will  be  able,  to  the  end  of  his  career,  without  reproach, 
to  bear  on  his  crest  the  luotto — Semper  idem, 
Browa,  VV.  R.  cocket- writer,  customs 
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Brown,  N.  commissioner,  victualling-office    • 

Drown,  Thomas,  master-attendant,  Woolwich    

Browne,  Charles,  under-secretarv,  excise •••• 

Browne,  P.  secretary  and  charge  d'affaires  at  Copenhagen    •  • 
Browne,  lieut.-gen.  G.  colonel  44th  foot,  pay  (exclusive  of 

clothing  emoluments) •••.•••.... 

Browne,  R,  solicitor  to  the  stamp-hoard,  Ireland   •  • 

Browne,  R.  late  teller  of  exchequer,  Aug.  1824  •  •  •  •  •••••• 

Late  commissioner  of  musters,  1798 

Browne,  sir  H.  pension  on  c.  1.  1 829    •  • 

Brown,  R.  examiner  of  army  accounts 

Half-pay  as  deputy  commissanr-general,  1807  •••••• 

Agent  for  paying  retired  or  officiating  chaplains    •  •  •  • 

Allowance  as  private  secretary  to  a  secretary  of  war. 

Brooking,  A.  H.  collector  of  customs,  Newfoundland • 

Brownrigg,  gen.  sir  R.  colonel  9th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments  . 

Governor  of  Landguard  fort ••••• 

Pension  from  Ceylon  ••••••••••••••• •••• 

Brandling,  J.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Durham  and  North- 

umherland  •••••• 

Brooksbank,  Stamp,   clerk  in  the  treasury  and   auditor   of 

treasury  accounts     • • • 

Brooksbank,  T.  C.  chief  clerk  in  treasury •  •  • 

Agent  and  paymaster  of  Chelsea  out-pensioners 

Agent  for  the  Bahamas • 

As  late  commissioner  of  lottery  •  • • 

Brooksbank,  Ann,  pension  on  c.  1.  1783    

Brooksbank,  Elizabeth,  Isabella,  and  Hermoine,  ditto  1 827  •  • 

Brooke,  R.  clerk  in  customs,  Liverpool  •••..•• 

Bromley,  lady  Louisa,  (late  Dawson,)  pension  out  of  4 J  per 

cent,  duties,  i^ov,  1 820 •  •  •  • 

Pruce,  sir  S.  pension  on  c.L  1817 

Pryce,  major-gen.  sir  A.  colonel  commandant  royal  engineers, 

and  deputy  inspector-general  of  fortifications • 

Pension  for  good  services   ••••  •••••• 

Brydges,  sir  John  W.  H.  uncle-in-law  of  marquis  of  Water- 
ford,  and  M.P.  for  Coleraine;  a  major  in  the  army, 
capt.  of  Sandgate -castle,  and  colonel  in  the  Portu- 
guese service  ••• •• ...•. 

The  city  of  London  has  had  a  brash  with  the  Beresfords,  an  ifvell 
as  Mr*  O'Connell,  and,  last  election,  attempted  to  rescue  from  their 
monopolizing  grasp  the  borough  of  Coleraine.  The  borough  is  in- 
debted for  its  charter  to  the  corporation  of  London;  they  are  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  endowed  it  with  upwards  of  400  acres 
of  land,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  By  some  means 
the  Beresfords  have  contrived  to  render  the  common  council  a  teUci 
body,  consisting  of  the  members  of  their  own  family  and  dependents, 
through  whose  agency,  for  upwards  of  a  century,  they  have  returned 
the  parliamentary  representative.     For  (he  last  fifteen  years  sir  John 
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Brydges  has  been  their  nominee ;  and,  at  the  general  election,  the 
gallant  knight,  for  the  first  time,  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
constituents,  when,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  townspeople, 
he  told  (hem  ^'  that,  though  he  had  never  before  been  amongst  them, 
and  was  an  Englishman,  he  had  an  Irish  heart."  Some  of  the  inha- 
bitants claimed  the  right  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  charter, 
to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  objected  to  the  Major 
being  returned  by  about  twenty  non-resident  burgesses.  These 
claims  and  objections  were  over-ruled  by  the  worshipful  mayor ; 
and,  after  the  usual  farce  of  a  nomination  by  a  clergyman,  and  a 
seconding  by  another  corporate  official,  tlie  captain  of  Sandgate- 
castle,  and  colonel  in  the  service  of  Don  Miguel,  was  declared  duly 
elected  to  the  imperial  parliament.  The  corporation  of  London 
have  protested  against  these  proceedings  of  the  Beresford  puppets, 
and  expressed  their  intention,  by  a  deputation  of  their  body,  to  re« 
establish,  in  a  court  of  law,  the  general  rights  of  the  burgess  agree- 
ably to  their  charter.  It  is  probable,  however,  their  laudable  en- 
deavours will  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  a  general  legislative 
measure,  which  will  at  once  cut  off  such  rotten  concerns  as  Cole- 
raine,  Truro,  Berealston,  and  scores  more.  They  have  had  their 
day,  and  enacted  their  part  for  the  last  time,  or,  at  most,  last  but 
one. 

Buchanan,  lady  Janet,  pension  on  c.  1.  Oct,  1 827    

Buchanan,  Susanna,  pension  on  c.  1.  Nov,  1827   t  •••••••• . 

Burton,  W.  W.  puisne-judge.  Cape  of  Good  Hope   

Bull,  John,  clerk  of  journals  and  papers,  house  of  commons; 
salary  and  emoluments • ••• 

Buller,  James,  retired  allowance  as  late  commis.  of  customs*  • 
This  gentleman,  we  are  told,  a  mild,  amiable  person,  possessed 
the  borough  or  boroughs  of  East  and  V^est  Looe ;  therefore,  dispo- 
sing of  his  seats  to  the  government,  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
the  customs;  was  unfortunately  attacked  with  deafness;  marries  ; 
is  tired  of  London ;  retires  to  the  country ;  makes  room  for  some 
other  protegS  of  government ;  and  saddles  the  country  with  a  pen- 
sion of  £1100. 

Bulley,  A.  clerk  of  issues,  auditor's  office,  Oct,  1822    

Receiver  of  pensions  and  officers'  duties     

Allowance  on  moneys  paid  into  K\chequer    

Burgh,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list  1794      . . . .  • 

Burgh,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  c.  I.     

Burgh,  Catherine,  pension  on  c.  1.    •  •  • 

Burke,  J.  clerk  of  crown  quit- rents,  Dublin •  • 

Burke,  executors  of  Mrs.,  pension  on  the  4 J  per  cent,  fund*  • 
We  have  touched  on  this  notorious  abuse  at  p.  139,  and  shall 
liere  pass  it  over. 
Bushe,  C.  K.  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  Ireland    •  •  •  • 

Bursey,  J.  inspector  in  the  audit-office 

Burrows,  Peter,  commis.  for  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  Ireland 
Burraud,  Rev.  G.  compensation  allowance  for  loss  of  the  office 

of  searcher  in  the  customs ••  .••••• 

Some  boroughmongering  job  this,  no  doubt ;  otherwise,  no  cler- 
gyman could  have  held  the  office  of  searcher  in  the  customs. 
Burrard,  Hannah,  pension  on  c.  1.  1 8 15  •  •  •  • •  •  • 
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Butler^  G.  chief  clerk,  ordnance  department 

Butcher,  J.  store-keeper  in  the  ordnance,  Dublin*  •  • 

Burghersh,  Lord,  envoy  and  minbter  plenipo.  at  Florence     •  • 
His  lordship  is  receiving  a  large  salary  as  envoy  at  Florence, 
while  he  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  London,  busily  engaged 
in  bringing  out  his  new  opera. 

Burgojne,  J.  lieut.-col.  royal  engineers,  1814 

Extra  pay,  conunanding  royal  engineers,  Portsmouth  . 

Allowance  for  servant  ••• •••• 

Pension  for  good  services,  1817 

Burnell,  Dr.  W.  commissioner,  victualling-office  •  •  •  • 

Burton,  Charles,  third  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  Ireland   •  • 
Burton,  T.  allowance  as  late  secretary  to  board  of  excise  •  •  •  • 

Burton,  gen.  N.  C.  col.  60th  foot  (1st  batt.) 

Butterwicb,  M.  registrar  of  deeds,  Yorkshire   

By  ham,  R.  secretary  to  the  board  of  ordnance •  • 

Byng,  F.  clerk  in  foreign  secretary 'p  office    ••••••  •••••.  . . 

^y^^f  lieut.-gen.  right  hon.  sir  J.  col.  29th  foot 

Commanding  in  Ireland,  staff-pay  and  emoluments    •  • 

Byng,  hon.  E,  commissioner,  colonial  audit-office*  •  •. 

Calvert,  J.  M.P.  for  Huntington;  sec.  to  the  lord  chamberlain 
Camden,  marquess,  one  of  the  four  tellers  of  the  exchequer  •  • 
The  great  sinecures  being  about  to  be  attacked,  in  1817,  the 
marquis  resigned  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  his  oftice,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £26,000,  retaining  only  the  regulated  salary  of 
£2500.  Previously  to  this  his  Idrdship  contributed  large  sums  to 
the  public  service.  In  1819,  the  house  of  commons  tendered  a 
tardy  vote  of  thanks  for  this  munificent  oiTering.  An  expectation 
was  entertained,  which  is  not  yet  realized,  that  the  patriotic  example 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  Greuvilles,  the  Ardens,  the 
Bathursts,  and  other  great  sinecurists.  Had  the  registrar  of  the 
admiralty  court  surrendered  the  enjoluments  of  his  office,  for  the 
last  half  century,  he  would  have  done  more,  we  imagine,  to  quench 
the  fires  in  the  county,  of  which  he  is  lord  lieutenant,  than  by  get- 
ting up  magisterial  resolutions  to  put  down  the  incendiaries. 

Cameron,  lady,  pension  on  c.  1.  Dec.  1819 

Cameron,  maj.-gen.  sir  J.  commanding  western  district    •  •  •  • 

Unattached  pay  as  major    •  • 

Lieutenant-governor  of  Plymouth •••  •••• 

Pension  for  injuries  received  in  the  service     

Cane,  Richard,  sub-agent,  Ireland,  for  Chelsea  hospital   •  •  •  • 

Agent  to  yeomanry  corps,  ditto • •  *  •  • 

Agent  to  constabulary  police,  ditto •   •...•...• 

Capper,  J.  H.  clerk  for  criminal  business  in  the  home-depart. 

Superintendent  of  convict  establishment  •  •  • •  •  •  • 

Carter,  M.  consul  at  Coquimbo •  •  • 

Cartwright,  T.  secretary  and  minister  plenipo.  at  the  Hague  •  • 

Cartwright,  John,  consul-general  at  Constantinople • 

Carr,  hon.  Jane,  (late  Perceval)  pension  by  act  of  parliament. 
Our  readers  may  have  read  or  heard  of  a  mild,  specious,  cold- 
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heartedy  self-complaceot  minister— exactly  of  the  Addington  impress 
— named  Spencer  Perceval :  this  pension  was  granted  to  his  widow, 
who,  within  the  annum  lOctuSy  forgot  her  little  lawyer,  and  married 
major  Carr,  of  the  guards.  Some  of  the  minister's  children  have 
been  well  provided  for  in  the  public  o|liccs ;  and  in  political  de- 
meanour, present  no  contrast  to  their  parent., 

Carr,  Morton,  solicitor  to  excise,  Scotland    

Campbell,  major-gen.  sir  J.  staflf  at  Grenada,  staflF  pay 
Governor  of  Grenada,  pay  and  emoluments  •  • 

Unattached  pay  as  major-general    •  •  •  • 

Campbell,  lieut.-gen.  sir  H.  commissioner  of  taxes   •  • 

Military  pay  in  1 829 • 

Campbell,  sir  A.  late  lord  of  session,  Scotland*  •  •  •  • 

Campbell,  Patrick,  sec.  and  chargi  d'affaires  in  Colombia    •  • 

Campbell,  D.  retired  allowance  as  registrar  of  forfeitures,  Ireland 

Ditto  as  commissioner  of  military  accounts,  Ireland   •  • 

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list   • • 

Accountant  to  board  of  general  officers 

A  servant  of  all  work,  this,  at  the  Castle,  and  the  work  there  has 
been  mostly  black  jobs. 

Campbell,  gen.  A.  col.  3d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Campbell,  D.  inspecting  commander  of  customs,  Aberdeen 

Captain  in  the  navy     

Campbell,  major-gen.  sir  C.  commanding  south-west  district 
Unattached  pay  as  major  in  the  Coldstream  guards 

Governor  of  Portsmouth 

Campbell,  John,  comptroller  of  customs,  Greenock    

Campbell,  gen.  D.  col.  91st  foot,  pay  and  emoluments    

Campbell,  Alexander,  commissioner  of  excise     

Campbell,  Eliza,  pension  on  civil  list    •••••  ••• 

Campbell,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list.  Sept,  1810      

Campbell,  Mrs.  A.  pension  out  of  4^  per  cent.  July  1820     •  • 
Campbell,  sir  Hay,  of  Succoth,  late  president  of  the  court  of 

session • 

Campbell,  Thomas,  pension  on  civil  list,  Oct,  1 806   

Really  the  Campbells  are  a  host !  We  find  them  in  all  offices  and 
departments,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Those  enumerated  are 
only  part  of  the  clan.  The  last  wc  always  took  to  be  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  PUasures  qf  Hope.  Mr.  Campbell's  pension,  we 
believe,  was  given  to  him  by  his  friends,  the  Wiiigj,  but  we  never 
conld  learn  by  what  '^  high  and  efficient  public  services  "  he  became 
entitled  to  it.  If  it  were  bestowed  when  Mr.  C.  was  a  poor,  but 
elegant  scholar,  and  man  of  genius,  well  and  good;  we  do  not 
grudge  the  boon,  had  it  been  five  times  the  amount. 

Canning,  H.  consul-general  at  Hamburgh • 

Canning,  sir  Stratford,  ambassador  at  Constantinople    

Canning,  trustees  for  the  family  of  tbe  late  Mr.,  pension,  by  act 

of  parliament  ••••  ••••••••• ••••• 

The  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning  was  undistinguished  by  public 
virtue,  and  at  his  death  he  merited  no  public  reward.  He  was  an 
open  corruptionist  and  trimmer  for  place ;  his  political  principles 
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were  superficial  and  aristocratic ;  and  b^F  his  abilities — specious  so- 
phistry, and  tinsel  eloquence— he  kept  up  a  party  which  inflicted  on 
the  country  incalculable  evils.  The  friends  who  deserted  him  knew 
him  ;  they  hated  and  feared  him. 

Casey  G.  receiver-gen.  of  taxes,  part  of  Lancaster 

Carter, Thomas,  provost-marshal,  Barbadoes ••• 

Cathcart,  earl  of,  late  ambassador  at  Petersburgh 

Colonel  of  2d  life  guards    •••••    

Vice-admiral  of  Scotland    •••••• • ...•• 

Cathcart,  Elizabeth,  baroness,  pension  on  civil  list,  1798  •  •  •  • 
Caithness,  Jean,  countess  of,  pension  on  c.  1.  July  1800  •  •  •  • 

Additional  pension,  c.  I.  July  1 802    

Additional,  c.  1.  Sept.  1825    

Cavan,  gen.  the  earl  of,  col.  45th  foot,  pay    •  •  • 

Governor  of  Calshot-castle 

Pension  on  civil  list,  June  1796 • 

Chapman,  J.  commissioner  of  audit    ••••••••••  • 

Chapman,  col.  S.  R.  secretary  and  registrar,  Gibraltar- 

Chapman,  J,  nllowanoe  as  late  clerk  in  colonial-office     ••*••• 

Late  clerk  of  council,  Trinidad    

Chad,  G.  W.  foreign  minister  in  Colombia 

Charsley,  W.  assistant  clerk  in  tally-office  ••••  ••• 

Compensation  for  loss  of  office  in  tally  cutting 

Junior  clerk  in  tally-office  ••• 

For  labour  in  locking  up  the  king*s  treasure^    Oct. 

1826    

Christie,  col.  sir  Arch,  unattached  pay  as  colonel  of  1st  royal 
veteran  battalion .•••... 

Commandant  of  Chatham  depot 

Pension  for  wounds 

Chamberlain,  sir  H.  consul  at  Rio  (to  5th  June,  1830) •••••• 

Champagne,  gen.  Josiah,  col.  1 7th  foot 

Chambers,  R.  J.  police  justice.  Union  Hall    

Commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1803 

Chatham,  earl  of,  governor  of  Gibraltar* •• 

Receives  also  military  allowances,  and  is  col.  of  4th  foot. 

In  trust  for  seven  children  of  lady  Lucy  R.  Taylor,  out 
of  4^  per  cent.  Leeward  Island  duties,  for  each  •  •  •  • 

Chowne,  lieut.-gen.  C.  cdenel  76th  foot    • 

Christian,  J.  assistant  inspector-gen.  of  customs,  Dublin  •  •  •  • 

Commander  in  the  navy  •• .....•.••• 

Church,  John,  late  clerk  in  navy  pay  office,  March  1822*  •  •  • 

Clerk  in  stationery-office,  Jan.  18 08 

Christmas,  C.  G.  deputy  auditor  for  land  revenue  ••«•«•««•• 

See  Sir  W.  Cooper. 
Clarendon,  earl  of,  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  North  of  Trent  •  •  •  • 
Prothonotary  county  palatine  of  Durham  ••••••  •••• 
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Clare,  dowager  lady,  and  lady  Fit  zgibbon,  pension  one.  I.  1830 
Clarke,  gen.  sir  Alured,  col.  7th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments   •  • 

Clarke,  rev.  Dr.  receiver  of  clergy  returns,  Jan,  1804 

Late  auditor  of  the  royal  naval  asylum    

Clark,  E.  H.  clerk  of  the  warrants,  customs 

Clerk,  John,  late  lord  of  session,  Scotland •• 

Clifden,  viscount,  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  Ireland 

Clancarty,  earl  of,  late  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands    

Clanricarde,  marquis,  captain  of  yeomen  of  guard  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Claypon,  B.  receiver-gen.  of  taxes,  Lincoln    • •• 

Clancejy  James,  taxing  officer  in  common  law  business,  Ireland 
Clarina,  Penelope,  baroness,  pension  on  c.  1.  March  1813     •  • 
Clinton,  lieut.-gen,  sir  W.  H.  col,  55th  foot,  pay,  and  cloth- 
ing emoluments   • 

Clifton,  M.  W.  secretary  to  the  victualling-board 

Clogstone,  S.  M.  collector  of  customs,  Trinidad 

Cochrane,  Maria,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  Oct.  1800     •  •  •  • 

Cochrane,  sir  T.  governor  of  Newfoundland • 

Cockbum,  Hemy ,  solicitor-geneiTd,  Scotland    •••••• 

Cockburn,  A.  late  minister  to  Wurtemberg    •••••• 

Cockbum,  sir  Geo.  MP.  admiral  and  major-gen.  of  marines*  • 

Cockburn,  Fanny,  Mary,  and  Harriet,  c.  1.  1791,  each 

Cockbum,  dame  Augusta,  pension  on  civil  list    ••• 

Cockbum,  Marianne,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 800    

Cockbum,  Augusta  Harriett,  pension  on  civil  list,  1827    •  •  •  • 
Cockbum,  dame  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  I825«  •......•• 

Cockane,  Barbara,  pension  on  c.  1.  June  1 798   

Codd,  major-gen.  superintendent,  Honduras • •• 

Coke,  Elizabeth  Ann,  pension  on  c.  1.  Jan.  1818 

Colchester,  lord,  hereditary  pension,  by  act  of  parliament  •  •  •  • 
The  father  of  this  lord  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  for 
many  years  with  a  sufficiently  large  salary,  and  held  till  death  the 
Taluable  sinecure  of  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  Ireland.  He  was  a 
shuffling,  time-serving  lawyer,  and  the  vote  of  censure  on  his  con- 
duct, moved  by  lord  W.  Russell,  stands  recorded  on  the  journals  of 
the  house.  Were  not  such  a  person  adequately  rewarded  in  his 
life-time,  and  ought  the  country  to  be  burthened  with  a  pension  to 
his  heir  ? 

Coleridge,  John  Taylor,  commissioner  of  bankrupts  • 

Colman,  George,  examiner  of  plays    • 

Lieut,  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  •• •• 

Besides  the  military  duties  of  this  court  functionary,  his  business 
is  to  examine  Ihreatrical  pieces  before  they  are  licensed  for  repre- 
sentation, by  the  Lord  Cliamberlain,  and  in  the  discharge  of  this 
office  he  has  latterly  acquired  considerable  notoriety  by  his  captions 
and  puritanical  expurgation  of  what  he  considered  objectionable 
passages.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Colman,  in  his  old  age, 
has  turned  Methodist,  In  his  early  years  he  had  been  a  great 
sinner ;  as  is  evinced  in  his  merry  tale  of  Two  Parsons  and  One 
Shirt,  My  Chaste  Night  Gown  and  Slipper,  the  Modest  Lady  of 
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Ibe  Wreck,  hia  Poetical  Vagariei,  &n.  The  autlior  of  these  war- 
oeaax,  ne  ate  now  told,  canoDt  bear  sn  expietive  in  a  piny  wilhuut 
Bhudclering,  that  he  scIuhIIj'  turnn  up  the  irbite  or  bis  eyea  on  an 
eiclBomlion  of  O  beaven  !  in  a  tragedy,  and  that  a  doable  eatEndre 
throws  him  into  convalsloni.  Poiit  old  Chnucer  undement  a  simi- 
Ibt  cunvenian  in  hia  latter  day*.  It  is  lime,  however.  Hie  offitc 
was  aboUabed  i  it  Is  too  mncb  that  talent  and  geniuB  abuuld  be  sub- 
ject to  the  bjrpuchoaUriacal  nhims  uf  repeotspt  prodigals. 
Colbome,  major-gen.  sir  J .  lieot. -governor.  Upper  Canada    ■  ■ 

Cowper,  oarl,  hereditary  pension  out  of  excise  revenue 

Here  we  have  a  moat  singular  iDilnnce  of  the  ■pplicalioD  of  (he 
rerenue.  The  prenent  noble  lord  holds  it  as  an  inherilance,  ac- 
quired hy  the  marriage  of  his  grandfather  with  Iheheircaaof  ilieBon 
of  Reneral  OverkerkeD,  orealKd  lord  Grantham.  This  general  was 
greatly  dtstinguished  in  the  nan  of  tlie  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  b<it 
-whether  the  pension  was  granted  hy  king  William  for  the  seryices 
of  the  father,  or  for  a  loan  of  money  froln  the  son,  is  Dot  known,  no 
document  being  extant  to  establiah  it ;  bat  this  penaioD  has  been 
made  part  of  the  family  BBtllements  of  the  noble  earl,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  it  at  higbiolher's  death,  as  he  did  to  hia  estHteg  ;  he  may 
dispose  ofii  at  his  pleasure.  The  present  possessor,  in  his  political 
life,  has  been  distinguished  by  high  libernllsm,  and  the  most  perfect 
independenre.  Though  frequently  invited  to  Wiudsor,  he  was  never 
uilaenced  hy  it,  or  ever  swerved  from  bis  pnblic  doty.  In  the  exa- 
mination of  votes,  his  will  be  found  to  have  been  correctly  given. 
As  an  akeritance.  hia  Lordship  cannot  be  blamed  for  drawing  this 
mm  regnlarly  from  tlie  public  purse;  but  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
ministers  to  make  arrangements  with  the  noble  earl  for  tbe  extinction 
of  this  peosioD.  He  is  entitled  to  some  compensation  ;  but  yet  his 
Tested  right  in  it  is  not  such  Ibut  he  can  look  for  so  many  years'  pur- 
chase as  if  it  were  a  landed  property.  No  improvement  has  been 
made— DO  outlay  incurred  ;  and  what  wag  apparently  so  lavishingly 
given,  and  has  been  so  long  enjoytnl,  may  be  resumed,  with  some 
regard  to  the  preiiKnl  limes  and  the  geueral  interests  of  tbe  country. 
—Correipo,.dcHl «/"  Ihr  Timci,  Dee.  IS,  18S0. 

Cowley,  lord,  late  ainbaaaador  at  Vienna    

Cole,  B.  and  W.  Herbert  MuUene,  stock-brokers  for  national 

debt  office    • 

^Combermete,  gen.  viscount,  colonel  1st  life  guards,  pay  and 

emolumenta 

GoTemor  of  Shecmesa     

Pension,  by  act  of  parliament 

Congreve,  dame  Isabella,  pension  on  civil  list,  1839 

Conway,  lord  H.  S.  and  lord  R.  S,  Conway,  late  prothoDotnries 

of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  Ireland 

Corbett,  C.  H.  assistant  secretary,  escise 

Cooper,  George,  assistant  surveyor,  customs - 

Cooper,  sir  W.  H.  and  sir  F.  G.  auditor  for  land  revenue  in 

England,  salary  and  emoluments,  in  year  1 B29- ••  ■ 

This  is  a  patent  office,  held  for  the  lives  and  life  of  the  survivor  ; 

the  former  isaclergymiui,  and  sir  F.  G.  Cooper  traa  lately  an  officer 

C-ooper,  J.  S.  comptrollcr-peneral  of  stamps,  Ireland- ■ 
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Cooke,  lieut.-general  sir  G.  col.  77th foot •• 

Pension  for  wounds 

Cooke,  Frances,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821     

Cooke,  Eliza,  pension  on  civil  list,  1793    

Cornwall,  Jos.  collector  of  excise,  Edinburgh     

Cornwall,  J.  warehouse-keeper,  excise,  Dublin 

Cole,  lieut.-gen.  sir  G.  L.  governor  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope    •  • 

Cope,  Walter,  consul  at  Guayaquil     

Cotton,  William,  chief  clerk  in  the  treasury 

CoUes,  Joseph,  clerk  to  registrar  in  chancery     

Collingwood,  hon.  S.  pension  on  consolidated  fund     

Colville,  E.  D.  registrar  in  chancery 

Colby,  lieut.-col.  F.  lieut.-col.  royal  engineers    

Extra  pay  for  suiTey  of  Great  Britain     ••••• 

Superintendent  of  the  trigonometrical  survey,  Ireland 

Conant,  J.  E.  police  justice.  Great  Marlborough-street 

Conyngham,  G.  Lenox,  seventh  senior  clerk  in  foreign  office  •  • 
Corry,  James,  late  sec.  to  linen  board,  Ireland 

Late  clerk  of  the  journals,  Irish  house  of  lords 

Colnlle,  lieut.-gen.  sir  C.  governor  of  Mauritius    

Courtenay,  right  hon.  T.  P.  agent  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope     •  • 

Pension  under  57  Geo.  III.  1825    

Courtenay,  T.  P.  in  trust  for  Elizabeth,  Catharine,  and  Frances 

Courtenay,  pensions  on  civil  list,  Sept.  1 806 

Courtenay,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1827    

Connor,  Edw.  clerk  in  secretary's  office,  Dublin     

Compensation  for  losses  at  the  union 

Pension,  May  1819    

Allowance  on  abolition  of  office  of  sec.   to  board  of 

general  officers,  Dec.  1 823 • 

Connor,  R.  master  in  chancery,  Ireland     • 

Pension  as  late  clerk,  Irish  house  of  conmions    

Conroy,  sir  John,  late  commis.  colonial  audit-office,  July  1824 

Captain  on  half-pay,  royal  artillery,  June  1822     •  •  •  • 
Cox,  S.  C.  master  in  chancery,  for  year  ending  June  5,  1830 

Court,  C.  T.  accountant-general,  post-office 

Cointe,  J.  F.  Le,  clerk  to  registrar  in  chancery     

Craigie,  Robert,  lord  of  session,  Scotland 

Crafer,  Thomas,  clerk  assistant  to  secretaries.  Treasury    •  •  •  • 

Paymaster  of  American  loyalists     

Cranstoun,  G.  lord  of  session,  Scotland 

Cranstoun,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  Jw/y,  1826 

Cranstoun,  lady,  pension  on  c;  1.  Aug,  1826 

Cranstoun,  Edward  lord,  ditto  c.  1.  Nov,  1821 

Crocker,  J.  accountant  to  medical  board    

Croomes,  John  kml,  clerk  and  assistant-clerk  of  estimates, 
war-office     


£1249 

350 

200 

135 

600 

600 

7000 

1033 

1400 

1447 

500 

2759 

384 

495 

500 

800 

695 

616 

609 

8000 

600 

1000 

1000 
300 
923 
161 
184 

92 

3323 

55 

800 

3994 

700 

1230 

2000 

1100 

300 

2000 

100 

100 

200 

350 

393 
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Croke,  A.  LL.D.  pension  on  the  consolidated  fund 

Croker,  Rosamond,  pension  on  civil  list,  1827 

Croker,  right  hon.  John  Wilson,  pension  under  57  Geo.  III. 

May,  1826 

In  a  recent  pamphlet,  imputed  to  this  veteran  placeman,  written 
in  answer  to  two  pamphlets,  imputed  to  lord  Brougham,  but  no 
more  like  Brougham's  than  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr,  and  much  more 
like  the  flippant  production  of  some  lawycrling,  with  his  pockets 
stuffed  with  bankrupts'  tees,  looking  greedily  forward  to  the 
Kolls,  a  solicitor-generalship,  or  some  other  prize  of  party - 
subserviency.  Well,  in  this  pamphlet,  Croker — for  it  must  be  his, 
it  is  so  like  him — actually  resorts  to  the  old  bugbear  of  pro- 
perty being  in  diinger!  But  this,  we  can  assure  him,  will  never  do ; 
people  do  hot  now  believe  in  stories  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins ;  we 
doubt  even,  whether  the  alarm  of  a  revolution  would  frighten  them. 
8o  much  have  tlie  times  altered.  Thanks  to  the  three  days/  Spo- 
liation, massacre,  and  infidelity  are  no  longer  associated  with 
resistance  to  tyranny  !  What,  indeed,  have  political  reforms  to  do 
with  private  property  ?  they  are  only  directed  against  public  men 
and  public  abuses ;  they  are  the  storms  which  agitate  for  a  moment 
the  upper  regions,  while  all  beneath  remains  secure  and  tranquil. 
But  why  do  we  Uilk  Uius  ?  There  is  no  apprehension  of  revolution 
in  this  country,  no  more  than  there  is  of  the  security  of  property. 
The  rt.  hon.  ex-secretary  could  not  mean  so  ;  the  property  he  meant, 
no  doubt,  was  pensions  and  sinecures ;  or,  perhaps,  the  lease  of  the 
crown-Iatid  he  obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  mansion  on  the  site 
of  Carlton-house,  to  which  he  purposes  hereafter  to  retire  from  the 
retreat  in  Kensington-palace,  to  enjoy  in  dignified  leisure  his  official 
f^atherintcs. 

Croft,  Wm.  chief  clerk  ordance  department   

Croft,  F.  Master  in  clmncery  for  year  ending  Jan»  1830  •  •  •  • 

Crokat,  C.  examiner  of  spoiled  stamps 

Croinpton,  .J    receiver-general  of  taxes,  Derby 

Cumberland,  lady  Albinia,  a  pension  on  civil  list,  1794 • 

Cumming:,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 822    

Cust,  hon.  W.  commissioner  of  customs     

jMost  of  those  commissioners  of  customs,  excise,  stamps,  and  taxes 
are  honovai/hs.  The  amount  oT their  Balaiics  is  shamerully  extrava- 
gant, and  we  believe  it  was  the  Duke's  intention  to  reduce  Lheni. 

Cuppago,  liout.-gcn.  W.  col.  commandant  royal  artillery,   and 
inspector  of  royal  carriage  department,  Woolwich  •  • 

Cunningham,  C.  late  commissioner  of  the  navy • 

Cuthbort,  G.  W.  assistant -secretary,  national  debt-olHce  •  •  •  • 

Curtis,  Jos.  di.«^tributor  of  sea-policy  stamps 

D'Aeth,   G.  W.  H.  receiver-gen(»ral  of  taxes,  Kent 

Dakins,  Rev.  W.  W.  assistant  chaplain-greneral 

C'haplain  to  the  forces  serving  in  London,  March,  1810 

Dalbiac,  major-jjen.  unattached  pay  as  lieut.-col. 

Staff  pay  as  major-gen. • 

Dampier,  John  L.  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1819* 

Recorder  of  Portsmouth,  1 829   •••••. 

Dash  wood,  Charles^  consul  at  Guatemala  • •  •  •  • 

2r  2 


£1000 
300 

1500 


900 
3799 
500 
500 
311 
200 
1400 


1430 
981 
600 
500 
600 
210 
292 
419 
690 
350 

150a 
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Davis,  Hart,  connnissionor  of  excise 

Day,  W.  keeper  of  criminal  reiristers,   home  department,   and 
conductor  of  the  police  horse  patrol   establishment 

Keeper  of  the  accounts,  Aprils  1 805 

Day,  C.  la*e  justice  of  the  king's  Ijench,  Ireland    

Darling,  lieut.-gen.,  g-overnor-in-chief  of  New  South  Wales*  • 

Dalv,  S.  G.  late  justice  of  king's  bench,  Ireland    

Dawkins,  E.  J.  resident  in  Greece 

Dawkins,  H.  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests     

Dawkins,  R.  retired  allowance  as  commiiisioner  of  excise  •  •  •  • 
Dawson,  lady  A.M.   pension  out  of  4^  per  cent,  fund    •  •  •  • 

Davis,  T.  H.  sun'eyor-jj^eneral,  customs 

Dancer,  J.  N.  one  of  examiners  in  chancer)';   salary  and  emo- 
luments for  year  ending  Jan,  5,  1830    

Darlot,  H.  deputy  comptroller,  post-office 

D'Aguilar,   Georii:e,  brevet  lieut.-coL,  assistant  adjutaut-geu. 

Major  halfpay  91st  foot,  Sept,  1 82 1 

Allowance  for  mustering  life  and  foot  guards 

Dehany,  W.  K.  solicitor  to  the  excise,  in  lieu  of  bills    •••••• 

De  Haekel,  J.  P.  and  Ann  Ernesline,  pension  c.l.  1813  •••• 

Delavaud,  Geo.  retired  allowance  as  late  socretarj^  of  customs 
Dealtr)',  P.  king's  clerk,  crown-office,  salary 

Secondary  clerk  in  court,  clerk  of  the  affidavits,  and 

chief  usher,  court  of  king's  bench ;  fees 

Dew,  E.  examiner  of  dry  goods,  customs « •  •  • • 

Dean,  R.  B.  chairman  of  the  board  of  customs 

clerk  to  master  in  chancery,  alienation  office 

Dean,  Mar}'  and  Laura,  pension  on  civil  list,  1830    

Delamotte,  W.  master  of  landscape  drawing,  military  college 
Denman,  sir  Thomas,  M.P.  for  Nottingham,  attorney-general 
Desbrow,  lieut-col.,  capt.  and  lieut.-col.  of  grenadier  guards 

Assistant  to  the  general  commanding  in  chief 

D'Este,  col.  pension  civil  list,  1 830 • 

D'Este,  Miss,  pension  civil  list,  1 830 • 

Dejoncourt,  S.  clerk  of  Connaught-road     •••• • 

Devonshire,  duke  of,  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household 

Disney,  lieut.-gen.  sir  M.  colonel  15th  foot 

Dickson,  Jane,  Caroline,  and  I^uisa,  each,  c.  1.  Feb,  1806»  • 
Dickinson,  A.  assistant  clerk  of  the  journals,  house  of  commons 
DisbrowT,  E.  C.  envoy  extra,  and  min.  plen.  at  Stutgard  ••  •  • 
Dickson,  lieut.-col.  sir  A.  lieut-col.  royal  horse  artillery,  and 
de])uiy  adj. -gen.  royal  artiller}' 

Pension  for  good  services    •••.. 

Disbrowe,  lieut.-col.  assistant  military  secretary,  Fe/>.  1806*  • 

Lieut  -col.  grenadier  guards,  July^  1828 

Dixon,  col.  W.  col.  commandant  royal  artillery  •  •  • 

Dickie,  Jos.  paymaster,  Belfast 


I 
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2400 

4200 

2344 

2900 
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250 
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1600 
814 
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168 
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2500 
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30 
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50 
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Doherty,  John,  chief  justice  common  pleas,  Ireland •  •  • 

D*01ier,  Isaac,  secretary  fii*st  fruits  office,  Ireland    

Dowdinj^,  C.  inspector-general  of  customs,  Liverpool    

Dowdeswell,  T.  R,  M.P.  for  Tewkesbury ;  a  master  in  chan- 
cery for  year  ending  Jan,  1 830 

Donne,  E.  solicitor  to  commissioners  of  hackney  coaches  •  •  •  • 
Dorington,  J.  E.  parliamentary  agent  to  the  English  and  Irish 

departments  of  the  treasury    •  •  • 

Donkin,  lieut.-gen.  sir  R.  S.  col.  80th  foot  ••••• 

Downes,  col.  lord,  unattached ^ay  as  lieut. -colonel    

Secretary  to  the  master-general  of  the  ordnance 

Don,  gen.  sir  G.  col.  3d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments   

Lieutenant-governor  of  Gibraltar 

Donoughmore,  gen.  earl  of,  col.  18th  foot 

Governor  of  Stirling  Castle 

Pension  for  militirv  services  •  •  • 

A  meritorious  officer,  but  with  his  other  emoluments,  and  ];)os- 
sesseU  of  a  large  inheritance,  he  would  bear  reduction.  The 
presumptive  heir  to  the  honours  and  pension,  the  late  captain 
Hutchinson,  of  the  guards,  distinguished  himself  in  assisting  the 
escape  of  the  French  general  Lavalette.  But  all  hereditary  rewards 
are  objectionable,  except  such  as  history  accords. 
Donne,  J.  G.  clerk  privy-seal  office,  July^  1823 •  •  •  •  • 

Surveyor  of  hawkers'  licenses,  July,  1827    

Doyle,  sir  F.  H.  deputy  chairman,  excise  board    

Deputy  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 

Doyle,  gen.  sir  John,  hart,  colonel  87th  foot 

Governor  of  Charlemont 

Douglas,  col.  sir  J.  lieut.-col.  of  Portuguese  army,  half-pay*  • 

Deputy  quarter-master-general  in  Ireland 

Inspector  of  army  clothing 

Pension  for  loss  of  leg    

Douglas,  sir  Howard,  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick 
Dombrain,  Jos.  inspector-general  of  coast  guard,' Dublin  •  •  •  • 
Dorchester,  lady,  pension  on  consolidated  fund 

Ditto  on  civil  list • 

Drake,  Mr.  clerk  to  master  Dowdeswell,  whom  see 

Drake,  gen.  dep.  commissary  in  the  West  Indies 

Drinkwater,  lieut.-col.  comptroller  of  army  accounts 

Late  commissary-general     • * 

Dnimmond,  rev.  Charles  Edward,  c.  1.  Sept,  1822     

Drummond,   Edw.   late  private  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who,  on  the  resignation  of  the  premier,  placed 

him  on  the  court  pension  list 

Drummond,  Percy,  colonel  royal  artillery,  1827   

lieut. -governor  royal  military  academy,  Woolwich,  1829 

Forage  and  servant  allowance •-...  • 

Dancan,  viscount,  hereditary  pension  by  act  of  parliament*  •  •  • 


£4615 
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300 
100 

1700 
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Dunglass,  lord,  chamberlain  of  Ettrick  forest    

Durham,  lord,  lord  privy  seal 

Another  son-in-law  of  earl  Grey,  another  Whig,  and  another 
useless  office.  The  privy  seal  roust  be  a  superfluous  office,  if  not  an 
absolute  sinecure,  and  cannot  be  necessary  in  addition  to  the  sign 
manual,  signet,  and  great  seal,  to  give  autlienticity  to  public  docu- 
ments. But,  we  presume,  it  forms  one  more  of  those  costly  appen- 
dages of  monarchy,  which,  like  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  lord 
Brougham's  wig  and  train,  must  not  be  too  closely  investigated. 

Durell,  Martha,  pension  on  c.  1.  Aug.  1810 

Dutton,  \V.  C.  minute-clerk,  customs    •  • 

D'Urban,  sir  B.  lieut-govemor,  Demerara    

D*Urban,  W.  J.  government  secretaiT,  Demerara 

Duntze,  sir  J.  hart,  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Devon 

Dundas,  lady  Elizabeth,  pension  on  c.  1.  Feb.  1801  • ^ 

Dundas,  William,  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  and  cousin  of  viscount 
Melville  ;  lord  clerk  register,  keeper  of  the  signet^  and 

register  of  sasinos,  Scotland 

Dundas,  dame  Charlotte,  pension  civil  list,  181^ 

Dundas,  rear-adm.  hou.  G.  H.  L.  lord  of  the  admiralty  •  •  •  • 
Duff,  lieut.-gen.  Hon.  Alex.  M.P.  for  Elgin,  col,  92d  foot-- 
Durnford,  col.  E.  colonel  commanding  royal  engineers,  Canada 

Dunlop,  lieut.-gen.  colonel  75th  foot 

Durell,  Patty,  pension  on  c.  1.  182.5 

Dwyer,  F.  late  six  clerk,  chancery,  Ireland    • 

Dyer,  H.  M.  police  justice.  Great  Marlborough-street 

Dyer,  H.  M.  pension  out  of  consolidated  fund 

Dyer,  John,  chief  clerk  in  the  admiralty 

Dyer,  John,  receiver  of  receipts  of  customs 

Dyke,  P.  A.  collector  of  customs,  Ceylon    •  •  •  • 

Dyson,  Jeremiah,  George,  and  Heniy,  or  survivor,  c.  1.  •  •  •  • 
Dyneley,  Charles,  deputy-register,  prerogative  court  of  Can- 
terbury ;  from  fees 

Dyneley,  John,  secretaiy  of  presentations  to  lord  chancellor*  • 

Commissioner  of  bankrupts     

Dyott,  lieut.-gen.  Wm.  col.  63d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments*  • 

Earl,  E,  retired  allowance  as  commissioner  of  customs     •  •  •  • 

Earle,  P.  H.  assistant  clerk  in  the  treasur}-,  July,  1802*  •  •  • 

Retired  commissioner  of  lottery,  March,   1827     •  •  •  • 

Eamshaw,  W.  asf.istant  solicitor  of  customs 

Ebbs,  John,  clerk,  pri\y  council  office,  Dublin    

Compensation  for  wine-warrants,  Jan»  1828 

Usher  and  keeper  of  council  chamber,  Marchy   1828  . 
Clerk  in  military  department  of  chief  secretary     •  •  •  • 

Compensation  for  losses  at  the  union 

Eden,  Hon.  R.  H.  master  in  chancery,  for  year  1830 

Eden,  Emily  and  Frances,  pension  on  civil  list,  1818,  each  •  • 
jg4^^de>9  ^'^'  ^e^  distributor  of  stamps,  Scotland    
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Edwards,  John,  retired  allowance  as  solicitor  of  excise    •  •  •  • 

Edwards,  dep.  coramissary  general  in  Jamaica 

Edgecombe,  J.  collector  of  customs,  Newcastle    • 

Edgecombe,  F.  commissioner,  victualling  olhce    

Elderton,  M.  clerk  to  Master  Win^eld,  whom  see.    

Eldon,  lord,  pension  out  of  consolidated  fund- 

The  patriarch  of  the  Pitt  and  plunder  system  has  survived  to  wit- 
ness the  tinal  issues  of  his  politics.  All  the  calamities  under  which 
the  country  is  suffering  are  the  consequences  of  the  war,  of  the 
burthens  it  entailed,  and  of  the  cessation  of  those  dram-shop  expe- 
dients, which  were  "  strength  in  the  t>e^inning,  but  weakness  in 
the  end.'*  The  politicians  of  this  school  ninst  hc«ve  had  some  mis- 
givings of  the  soundness  of  their  dogmas  ;  they  could  not  but  know 
that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  tiie  magnitude  of  the  debt,  and 
that  a  Ipad  of  taxes,  which  absorbed  wages  and  profits,  must  end 
in  general  poverty  and  privation.  But  they  were  reckless  adven- 
turers, who  looked  only  to  the  present  hour,  and  were  regardless 
of  what  the  future  might  bring  forth.    Patriotism,  with  them,  was 

■  out  of  the  question :  their  objects  were  power  and  emolument.  *' If 
we,"  said  Lord  Eldoii,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  I*erry,  *'  by  our  indus- 
try, have  acquired  a  degree  of  opulence  and  distinction  which  we 
could  not  reasonably  have  looked  for,  let  us  be  thankful  to  thai 
government  to  whose  favour  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for 
success.  And  do  not  let  os,  by  any  rash  attempt  upon  our  constitu- 
tion, put  it  out  of  the  power  of  our  children  to  rise  to  similar  situa- 
tions." (Erskine's  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  445.)  Here  is  a  distinct 
avowal  of  the  pure  selfism  which  attached  his  Ix)rdship  to  the  con- 
stitution ;  it  had  worked  wfU/or  him,  and  it  might  work  well  for  his 
jekildren.  But  how  it  had  worked  for  the  country,  formed  no  part  of 
the  consideration. 

Lord  Eldon  has  seldom  appeared  in  public  of  late  years ;  these 
are  his  days  of  humiliation  and  disappointment;  and  recent  occur- 
rences must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  him.  During  the 
present  session,  his  Lordship  attempted  to  enforce  his  old  reading 
of  the  law  in  respect  of  public  meetings.  He  said  (House  of  Lords, 
Nov.  29th)  that  peo])Ie  seemed  to  imagine  that  if  they  only  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  begfiinf^,  they  had  a  right  to  meet  in  any  number ; 
and  then  he  went  on  to  broach  something  like  his  favourite  climax, 
in  defence  of  the  Manchester  outrage,  in  1819,  namely,  that  num- 
bers constitute  force, — force,  terror, — and  terror,  illegality;  thus 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  a  parson-magistracy  to  determine  what 
numbers  and  whAi  force  shall  be  deemed  a  suflicient  pretext  for  dis- 
persing and  slaughtering  an  unarmed  multitude.  Oh,  for  some 
troops  of  yeomanry  cavalry  to  execute  this  old  man's  legal  dicta ; 
but  even  the  farmers  seem  more  bent  on  cutting  down  something 
ELSE  than  the  people ! 

Elgin,  earl  of,  late  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte 

Also,  as  lieutenant-general 

Elibank,  Alexander  Murray,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826 

Elibank,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  1830 

Elphinstone,  lord,  pension  on  c.  1.  Feb,  1814- 

Ditto,  additional,  i4  m^.  1 826     

Pllenborough,  lord,  chief  clerk  of  court  of  king's  bench*  •  •  • 
This  amphibious  lord  is,  nlso,ciM<oA  brevium  of  the  king's  bench ;  an 
office  held  jointly  with  Lord  Kenyon,  who  receives  the  emolumentii 
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daring  his  life.    Both  offices  vrere  given  to  Lord  Ellenboroagh  by 
his  father,  the  late  high  prerogative  judge.    Justice  may  well  be 
dear  ^vhen  fees  can  be  levied  on  suitors  to  support  such  monstrous 
judicial  sinecures. 
Elley,  major-gen.  J.  col.  17th  light  drag-oons,  pay   ••••••  •• 

Governor  of  Galway • - 

Pension  for  wounds    

Ellicombe,  C.  G.  lieut.-col.  royal  engineers,  May,  1825   •• 

Allowance  for  house-rent,  forage,  and  servants  •••••• 

Brigade  major,  Jan.  1821 ••  •••••• 

Ellice,  Edward,  brother-in-law  of  earl  Grey,  and  M,P.  forCo- 

voutry  ;  secretaiy  to  the  treasury  •••• ••••• 

Ellis,  hoa  Agar,  first  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests*  •  •  • 
Ellis,  H.  clerk  of  the  pells  in  the  exchequer  (a  sinecure)*  •  •  • 

Ellis,  Thomas,  master  in  chancery,  Ireland 

Elliot,  H.  secretary  to  military  boards ••...• 

Elliott,  H.  late  minister  to  the  two  Sicilies •  •  ♦  •  •  •  • 

Elliott,  hon.  Geo.  secretary  to  the  admiralty 

Emmctt,  brevet-major  A.  captain,  royal  engineers,  1825*- •  • 

Kxtra  comnianding  engineers,  at  Manchester   

Allowance  for  a  seiTant 

Pension  for  a  wound,  1817    .....•• 

Emerson,    J.    commander  of   post-office  packet,  Liverpool, 

Master  in  the  nav}',  March^  1810    

Englebach,  L.  G.  inspector  in  audit-office,  1806  • • 

Inspector  of  foreign  department,  1822 

Erskine,  lord,  envoy  and  plenipotentiary  at  Munich 

Erskine,  Eiiphemia,  Helen,  and  Marianne,  each,  c.  1.  •  •  •  • 

Erskine,  lady  Louisa,  pension  on  c.  1.  March^  1801 

Erskine,  Mi-s.  widow  of  H.  Erskine,  esq.  c.  1.  Dec.  1818- • 
Erskine,  Maiy  Henrietta,  pension  on  c.  1.  July,  1797  .... 
Errol,  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1819    

Master  of  horse  to  the  queen,  1 830    

Ei-rol,  countess  dowager  of,  pension  on  c.  1.  Feb.  1809  •*• 
Errol,  Elizabeth  Jemima,  countess  of,  c.  1.  Feb.  1791    •  •  •  • 

Errol,  Harriet,  countess  of,  c.  1.  June,  1820 

Esten,  C.  chief  justice  of  Bermuda 

Everett,  W.  receiver  of  taxes,  London  and  Middlesex,  salary 

and  allo^vances  for  expenses    •• 

Ewart,  John,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary,  each,  c.  I.  Nov.  1794*  • 

Ewbank,  J  as.  general  accountant,  excise 

Kxmouth,  admiral  lord,  pension  by  act  of  parliament 

Admiral  in  the  navy    • 

Falconar,  John,  consul  at  Leghorn    

Fane,  J.  T.  M.P.  for  Lpne  RogLs,  and  relative  of  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland  ;  clerk  in  privy-seal  office    

Half-pay  lieut.-col.  in  22d  dragoons,  Jan.  1824 
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FiuTHn,  JoH.  clerk  of  the  pleas,    exchequer,    Ireland 

Fane,  lient.-gen.  gir  H.  M.P,  for  Hastings,  colonel  IbI  dra- 
goon guanJa,  pay    

Siirveyor-genei'al  of  ordnance    

Falkland,  viscount,  pension  on  civil  list,  June,  IS16 

f^rnbamugh,  lord,  pension  on  the  4|  percent,  duties,  J801 

.  Cliarlea  Long,  n  rich  ana,  wjio  alnajB  hald  lucralive  offices,  wilh- 
out  n  r&tnil}',  and  no  ulaiiu  vrbatever  no  tlie  BarbaOoes  planlen. 
Fagel,  Louis,  baron  de,  pension  on  civil  list.  Nod.  1814  .... 

Fall,  Richard,  aHsistaiit-Burveyor,  customs   

Farr,  VV.  D    first  marshal,  Dememra 

Fabian,  Robl.  pension  on  civil  list,  1828 

Falk,  Lucius  Bentinck,  pension  on  c.  I.  1816 

Fane,  R.  G.  C.  commissioner  of  bankrupts,   1821    

Vice-chamberlain  of  Chester,   1824 

Fanner,  sir  Geo.  R.  pension  on  civil  list,  1 S22    

Farrer,  Ann  and  Mary,  pensions  on  c.  1.  1771     

Fftrrer,  J.  W,  master  in  chancery 

Fauquier,  Edward,  senior  clerk  in  the  trea*nry    

Superintendent  of  St.  .lames's  and  Hyde  Porks    •  •  •  • 
Ferguson,  Joseph,  superintendent  of  mail-coaches,  Ireland- - 

Manager,  money-order  office,  ditto 

Perpisaon,  licut.-gen.   sir  R,  M.P.  for  Kirkcudbright,  col. 

'■  79lhfoot,  pay    

Fergusaon,  Isabella,  Mary,  and  Margaret,  pensions  on  c.l.  1 799 

Peipisson,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  c.  i.  1805    

Rnch,  H.  clerk  Ist  class,  war-office - 

Finch,  hon.  and  rev.  E.  chaplain  and  principal  of  schools,  Ceylon 

Pinch,  gen.  hon.  E.  col.  2 2d  foot 

F^laison,  O.  J.  actuary,  national-debt-otEce 

f   Findlay,  lieut.-col.  governor  of  Sierra  Leone 

I  Fisher,  major-gee.  G.  B.  unattached  general  officer  and  com- 

f  mandant,  Woolwich -garrison 

Rsher,  Lucy,  pension  one.  1.  1813  ••• 

Figg,  Fanny,  pension  on  c.  1.  1 829  .•• • 

Filzwilliam,  G.  deputy- vendue -master,  Trinidad    

Fitzclarence,misBes,penBioDOut  of  4J  percent. fiuid,Ju^y  1820 

Fitnrlarence,  George,  pension  on  c.  I.  1829.  ••    -• 

PitKclarence,  Adolphus,  pension  on  c.  1.  1 829 

I   fitKclarence,  colonel  Frederick,  pension  on  c.  1,  1R30 

I  '  Tbe  cbildrrn  of  the  king  by  the  Inle  Mrs.  Jordan.  Tbe  bushands 
of  tbe  five  Misses  FitzclorFDce  are,  the  earl  of  Errol,  tbe  boa. 
J.  E.  Itenneily,  (second  sun  of  earl  Cassilis),  Mr,  P.  Sidney,  (only 
BOD  of  sir  James  Sidney,)  the  hon.  col.  Fo:i,  (bob  of  lord  Holland), 
and  lord  Falkland.  Augustus  Filzcls  rence,  Ibe  ninth  child  of  this 
family,  is  rector  iit  Maple,  Durliam.  These  "  irrepular  scions  of  an 
illuslrkius  houav"  have,  (Uso,  appuiniments  in  the  royal  hoDsrhold  ; 
Mid  it  la  rumoured,  Ibuugh  we  cunnot  credit  tbe  report,  that  they 
are  sUil  "  clamorous."     His  migesty  lias  too  much  (tisecmiuent.  ue 
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trust,  ever  to  listen  to  overtures  that  would  renew,  in  the  present 
day,  even  in  a  remote  degree,  the  profligate  example  of  Charles 
Stuart,  by  rendering  more  conspicuous,  with  unearned  honours  and 
rewards,  the  progeny  of  an  illicit  connexion. 

Fitzhum,  madam,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 825 •• 

Fitzgibbon,  Thomas,  pension  on  c.  1.  1826  ••••  •.•..••••• 

Fitzroy,  lady  Mary,  pension  on  c.  1.  1821    • .  •  • . 

Fitzgerald,  lord,  late  minister  to  Lisbon-  •  •  •  • 

Fits^rald,  lord  Robert,  pension  on  c.  1.  March  1 80 1 • 

Fitzgibbon,  R.  H.  brother  of  earl  of  Clare  and  M.P.  for 
Limerickshire ;  usher  and  registrar  of  affidavits  in 
court  of  chancery,  Ireland 

Fleming,  vice-adm.hon.  C.  \i,  commander-in-chief,  West  Indies 

Fleming,  Jean,  Elizabeth,  and  Catharine,  pensions,  each,  c.  1. 

riint,  sir  C.  W.  resident  secretary,  Dublin,  March  1803     •  • 

Comptroller  of  Killybegs    

Pension  on  Irish  c.  1.  Oct,  1815    

Foley,  lord,  captain  of  gentlemen  pensioners 

Fonblanque,  J.  G.  commissioner  of  bankiiipts,  1817    

Forbes,  doctor,  superintendent  of  vaccine  establishment,  Lond. 

Forbes,  F.  chief-justice  of  New  South  Wales    

Forbes,  J.  H.  lord  of  session,  Scotland 

Forster,  T.  clerk  of  debentures,  auditors'  office 

Foster,  right  hon.  A.  J.  envoy  and  minister  plenipo.  at  Turin 

Fox,  Mrs.  Bridget,  lord  Holland  in  trust  for,  c.  1.  Dec.  1806 
Widow  of  the  late  right  hon,  Charles  James  Fox,  the  idol  of  the 
Whig  party.  Mr.  Fox  was  an  amiable  good-natured  man,  but  a 
factious,  mistaken,  and  aristocratic  politician.  Party  hud  never  a 
more  devoted  leader ;  no  chieftain  of  banditti  was  more  faithful  to 
bis  troop  than  Mr.  Fox,  to  his  followers.  He  fought  for  them,  apos- 
tatized for  them:  he  would  resort  to  any  stratagem,  disgrace  him- 
self with  any  alliance,  adopt  any  contrivance,  domineer  over  his 
sovereign,  revile  his  minister,  or  court  the  people  :  and  all  this  not 
for  himself,  for  no  man  was  more  disinterested — nor  for  his  country, 
for  of  that  he  thought  little — but  solely  for  the  chosen  few  ranged 
under  his  banner.  There  never  was  a  more  whole-length  partizan  ; 
his  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  followers ;  beyond 
that  circle  he  had  neither  eyes,  ears,  nor  understanding.  If  Mr. 
Pitt's  ruling  passion  vas  ambition,  Burke's  base  lucre,  tlie  god  of 
Mr.  Fox's  idolatry  was  party;  in  that  ''  he  lived,  breathed,  and 
had  his  being."  That  he  should  be  loved  by  his  friends,  and  enthu- 
siastically admired  by  his  followers,  may  be  easily  conceived ;  but 
that  he  should  be  held  up,  after  the  full  discovery  of  his  inconsis- 
tent and  mistaken  conduct,  as  an  object  of  national  gratitude, 
eannot  be  so  readily  explained. 

Mr.  Fox  was  originally  bred  a  Tory.  His  conversion  is  ascribed 
to  Bnrke^  tlie  organ  of  the  Wliig,  or  Rockingham  party.  Under 
his  auspices  he  imbibed  those  mischievous  principles,  whichever 
after  formed  his  political  creed.  The  system  Burke  taught  was 
briefly  this : — Firaty  that  the  House  of  Brunswick  being  indebted 
ibr  the  throne  to  the  union  of  a  few  great  families  at  the  Revolution, 
it  was  rigU  that  these  families  should  possess  the  entire  control  of 
41m  gofonment.    Secondly^  for  the  more  effectual  maintenance  of 
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this  claim,  it  was  necessary  they  should  act  in  a  body,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  resist  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Crown.  These  two 
principles  embrace  the  whole  system  of  the  Whig-school.  It  is 
evidently  void  of  public  principle;  the  people  are  excluded  from 
consideration  ;  it  is  a  mere  scheme  for  the  monopoly  of  power  and 
emolument.  The  Whigs,  indeed,  of  that  day  as  of  this  professed 
that  Retrenchment  and  Reform  formed  also  a  part  of  their  doctrines ; 
bat  experience  demonstrated  to  the  country,  that  these  were  mere 
pretexts  to  catch  popular  support,  to  enable  them  to  make  head 
against  their  opponents,  and  that  real  practical  Whiggism  consisted 
in  acting  en  masse,  and  the  divine  ind^easibLe  right  of  a  few  super- 
annuated nobles  to  govern  the  country. 

Now,  on  such  principles  and  partizanship,  Mr.  Fox's  life  was 
thrown  away.  Though  he  beheld  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
the  crown,  from  enormous  taxation,  the  augmentation  of  the  peer- 
age, and  the  letting  in  the  whole  tribe  of  contractors,  money-job- 
bers, and  paper-dealers,  yet  he  never  would  cordially  join  in  build- 
ing up  the  democratic  branch  of  the  constitution,  which  they  had 
subverted.  His  whole  mind  was  contracted  to  party,  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  his  little  knot  of  followers,  the  re-union  of  the  New  and 
the  Old  Whiffs  ;  and  then,  when  the  whole,  by  dinners  and  meet- 
ings and  caballing,  was  brought  into  more  perfect  discipline  and 
organization — doing  what  ?  Why,  forsooth,  not  accomplishing  any 
great  and  substantial  plan  of  reformation  ;  but  solely  renewing  the 
old  war  against  the  king ;  tliwarting  his  measures,  bearding  him  in 
his  closet,  quarrelling  about  the  appointment  of  grooms  and  bed- 
chamber lords,  the  disposal  of  ribbons  and  garters,  and  rods  and 
wands — and  then,  having  obtained  entire  control  of  the  palace, 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  drawing-room,  and  placed  the  sovereign  in 
that  state  of  blessedness  in  which  he  Ciin  do  no  wrong,  because  he 
can  do  nothinj;;,  completed  the  grand  climacteric  of  Whiggism ! 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  iiis  conduct  in  the  extortion  of  the 
peerage  for  sir  Fletcher  Nort9n — his  petulant  abandonment  of  office, 
on  the  King's  appointing  the  duke  of  Portland  successor  to  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham — his  coalition  with  lord  North — his  con- 
duct on  the  regency  question — and  his  virulent  and  unprincipled 
opposition  to  the  early  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  **  I  have  heard," 
says  Mr.  Nichols,  **  Mr.  Fox  use  this  expression  : — *  Our  party  is 
formed  on  the  principle  of  confederacy ;  ought  we  not  then  to  con- 
federate with  him  (lord  North)  who  can  give  us  the  greatest 
strength  ?'  "•  These  memomble  words  contain  a  full  exposure  of 
the  utter  littleness  and  profligacy  of  Mr.  Fox's  political  system. 
They  need  no  comment.  He  never  deviated  from  his  **  principle  of 
confederacy.''  Even  in  1803,  after  his  long,  able,  and,  so  tar  as 
the  revolutionary  war  was  concerned,  praiseworthy  opposition  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  most  anxious  to  unite  with  that  minister  in  order 
to  form  a  grand  party  combination.  This  union  did  not  take  place, 
solely  from  Mr.  Pitt's  reluctance  to  enter,  after  the  Whig  fashion, 
into  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  court.  He  would,  however, 
have  gone  into  power  with  Pitt  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Addingto- 
nians,  had  not  the  King  been  ^'  impracticable." 

After  the  full  exposure  of  Mr.  Fox's  party  views,  it  is  needless  to 
show  that  he  was  no  friend  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  "  When 
finally  separated,*'  says  Mr.  Allan,  "  from  his  old  aristocratic  con- 
nexionsy  and  convinced,  from  fatal  experience,  that  the  House  of 
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Commong  had  lunk  idIo  the  piUBive  instrumeni  of  miniBttr'ial  powcf^-^ 
bit  npininn  became  gradually  mart  inclintd  lu  I'arliamBntary  Ro-. 
larm,  frnm  iittrr  despair  of  seeing  Ihc  ravival  of  those  parlf  cn- 
ntxioiu  to  -which  he  had  been  accuslomed  lo  look  for  the  prcserr«- 
tioD  atpuUie  tiberly."*   Here  is  the  admisiioa  of  hin  partlul  biogra- 
pher, that  Mr.  Foi  unlj'  coniidered  I'arliamentltr?  Refiwm  B 
remrl,  not  a  great  substao  tiTc  measure,  which  alone  could  slem  the 
uverwhelmiDg  tide  or  regal,  aria locialic,  and  inoaejed  influence.  A 
to  the  revival  of  public  literly  by  parly  cuxntxiimi,  that  language  i. 
well  iiQderBtuod  by  those  who  have  rend  the  hlatory  of  their  c(niDtr7 
from  the  Revolution,  especially  of  the  AdmiDistiation  of  1808. 

Vi'e  shiill  make  no  further  observatioas  on  Mr.  Fox.  How  far  he 
is  entitled  to  the  appeilatiou  of  "  Iht  FrUiul  ^  the  FevpU,"  Che  pre- 
ceding observations  may  perhaps  enable  the  reader  to  determlDe. 
Without  detracting  rnnn  his  aDiiable  qualities,  or  the  fn^at  povrpra 
wilb  whioh  Nature  bad  gifted  him,  we  must  be  permittrd  to  say. 
thai  he  was  n  very  objectionable  »tateBman ;  and  thai,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Libel  Law,  and  the  Abolition  of  the  Slare  Triide, 
he  neither  conceived  nor  executed  a  single  greal  meaaare  fur  the 
honour  and  benefit  of  his  country.  If  he  unders'md,  as  sir  James 
Mackiotoih  says  he  did.  the  constitution,  both  in  **  na  exactly  K^gal 
and  comprehensively  philosophical  sense"  better  thau  any  innn,  and 
his  life  was  a  practical  commentary  On  thai  knowledge ;  then  we 
uiust  say  the  conslltuIioD  is  a  very  diTcrent  thing  from  whal  we 
conceived  it  to  be.  And  we  ninsl  also  add,  that  if  true  pntriollsm 
consists  iu  spending  a  long  life  in  abortive  attempts  tn  boletur  up 
the  interests  of  a  contemptible  Oligarchy,  that,  tuo,  b  a  thing  we 
do  nut  understand. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Anne,  pension  on  c.  1.  Sept.  1816    • 

Fortescue,  J.  1.  xeceiver- general  of  taxes,  Devon  ■>•  ■- 

Fortescue,  Jane,  and  after  her  death  to  the  mJEses  Young:,  c,  I. 

Fortescue,  H.  postmaBter,  Cork • 

Fowtig,  Indy.  pension  on  c.  1.  1709    

Frampson,  sir  Geo.  F.  commisBioDer  of  baakrupbi,  let  list  •  • 
Franklin,  sir  W.  principal  inspector,  army  medical  boaid  ■  •  •  ■ 
Fraser,  Charlotte,  Charlea,  and  Jane,  pensions  on  c.  1.  1799  -  • 
Fraser,  col.  air  A.  col  of  the  royal  horse  artillery,  aDdiUreclor 

of  the  royal  laboratory    • 

Pension  for  good  services    

Frere,  B.  late  minister  to  the  Ottoman  Port*     

Frere,  right  bon.  J.  H.  late  minister  of  Spain 

Freeling,  air  F.  aec.  to  the  post-office,  salary  and  emoluments 

Sir  F.  Freeling  biu  furnished  nparlnicnts,  coals,  candles,  S 

addition  lo  these  enoluinents.     He  is  a  menttirioDa  imblic  sei 

but  it  must  be  conceded,  he  and  his  family  are  well  paid  forlbeir 


Freeling,  G.  H.  assistant-secretary,  post-office 

Freeling,  J,  C.  secretary  to  the  excise  •-■■ 

Freeth,  lieut.-col.  J.  assistant-quarter-master-genersl  • 

Allowance    • 

Captain  royal  staff  corps    
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Freemantle,  sir  W.  H.  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  household*  • 

Late  solicitor  for  Irish  a£Fairs  ••••••••.•.....•.... 

Freeman  tie,   Georgiana,   Albinia,  and  Frances,  pensions  on 

C.I.  each,  1813 

Freeman,  lieut.-gen.  Q,  J,  lieut.-gen.  in  the  army     

Late  barrack-master  and  commiss.board  of  works,  Ireland 

Frewin,  Rebecca,  pension  on  c.  1,  1 824     • 

Fyers,   lieut.-gen.  W.  colonel  commandant  royal  engineers, 

commanding  in  Ireland  ••..••..••••.. 

Fuller,  major-gen.  sir  J.  colonel  96th  foot    •  ••••••  •  • 

President  of  the  consolidated  board  of  general  officers*  • 
Fullarton,  J.  moiety  of  the  earl  of  Bath's  hereditary  pension 

out  of  the  excise  •••• 

Fullarton,  John,  lord  of  session,  Scotland    

Fydell,  S.  R.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Lincoln 

Fry,  J.  C.  registrar  in  chancery    ••• 

Gambler,  £.  J .  deputy  and  1st  clerk,  tellers*  office    •  •  • 

Gambler,  sir  J.  late  consul-general  in  the  Netherlands • 

Grarrall,  capt.  H.  governor  of  Haslar-hospital,  Plymouth  •  •  •  • 

Garrow,  sir  W.  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  •  •  • 

(ja8C0}Tie,  gen.  I.  colonel  54th  foot,  pay • 

Gardiner,  col.  deputy-adjutant-general,  Ireland,  March  1823 

Contingent  allowance • •• 

lieut.- colonel  half-pay,  Jan,  1825     •••••••• 

Gardiner,  sir  R.  lieut.-col.  royal  artillery,  1828 

Pension  for  good  services,  1813    .•,..•.... 

Garvock,capt.  J.  deputy-assistant  adjutant-general,  Dec.  1809 

Allowance  in  lieu  of  half-pay  as  captain  of  infantry. 

Secretary  to  commiss.  of  royal  military  coll.  June  1814 
Gawler,  H.  secretary  to  master  of  the  rolls    ••• 

One  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery  ••• •••• 

Gibbs,  major  John,  landing  surveyor,  Hull ••••• 

Gibbs,  G.  T.  W.  collector  of  customs,  Yarmouth    

Gibbard,  J.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Bedford-  •  •  • •  •  • 

Gibbons,  Edw.  assistant-clerk  in  the  treasury • 

Gifford,  Robert  Francis,  baron,  pension  on  English  c.  I.  1827 

Ditto  on  Irish  c.  1.  Aug,  1 827    

Ditto  on  the  Scotch  c.  1.  1827    

The  father  was  attorney -general  at  the  trial  of  Qaeen  Caroline. 
The  pensions,  we  believe,  arc  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  lord, 
and  the  other  children  of  the  late  sir  Robert  Gifford. 
Gillies,  Adam,  lord  of  session  and  justiciary,  Scotland 

Commissioner  jury  court,  ditto    •••••  • •• 

Gillies,  Dr.  John,  pension  on  c.  1.  July  1813 

Gillon,  Catharine  and  Elizabeth,  pensions  on  c.  1.  1805,  each 

Giminghan,  2d  under-clerk,  tellers'  office •  •  •  • 

Glennie,  Ven.  J.  M.  S.  archdeacon,  Ceylon .•••••••• 

Gloster,  H.  protector  of  slaves,  Trinidad .•••. 
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Gloucester,  duch.  of,  pension  out  of  4 1  per  cent,  fund,  Nov.  1 8*20 
This  is  in  additioD  to  the  parliamentary  allowance.     For  the  in- 
comes of  the  royal  family  see  p.  107. 

Go<Idard,  Isabella,  pension  on  c.  1.  1 8 1 2    • 

Coddard,  Louisa,  ditto  ditto  1825     

Godcrich,  viscount,  secretary  of  colonial  department   •••••. 
Gostling,   N.  deputy- register  of  the  prerogative  court  of  Can- 
terbury ;  from  fees  ••••• 

Gordon,  gen.  Geo.  duke  of,  col.  of  1st  regt.  of  foot,   pay  and 
emoluments 

Governor  of  Edinborough  castle     

Gordon,  sir  R.  ambassador  at  Comstantinoplc,  from  5th  April 

Gordon,  sir  George,  pension  on  c.  1.  June  1821  •  •  • 

Gordon,  J.  collector  of  customs,  Bristol  •••••• 

Gordon,  capt.  sir  Jas.  A.  governor  of  PIjTnouth  hospital-  •  •  • 
Gordon,  lieut.-gen.  sir  J.  W.  M.P.  for  Launceston ;  col.  23d  foot 

Quarter-master-general 

Gordon,  A.  chief-clerk,  secretary  colonial-oflSce    • . . . . 

Agent  for  Demerara 

Agent  for  Lower  Canada    

Going,  Frances- Anne,  pension  onc.l.  1830     •••• •• 

Gore,  F.  Ist  clerk  in  tellers*  office • 

Goodenough,  G.  T.  late  commissioner  of  taxes,  March  1801 

Late  secretary  to  commisssioners  for  reduction  of  the 

national  debt,  March  1818    

Gosset,  Elizabeth  and  Gertrude,  pensions  on  c.  1.  1828     •  •  •  • 

Gosset,  Ralph- Allen,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829    

Gomez,  A.  assessor  to  the  governor,  Trinidad 

Godby,  A.  secretary  post-office,  Edinburgh 

Goulboum,  rt.  hon.  H.  pension  as  late  Irish  secretary, /u/y  1825 
The  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  seems  better  qualified  for  the 
management  of  ecclesiastical  than  secular  affairs,  of  which  the 
tithe-composition-act  is  an  example.  Such  a  specimen  of  inbeci- 
lity,  folly,  and  mystitication  as  his  speech  on  the  introduction  of 
the  civil  list  this  session  was  never  before  presented  to  parliament. 
To  expatiate  on  ihe/rugalittj  of  the  late  king  in  not  having  exceeded 
his  income  !  Why,  had  he  been  Hfliogabalus  himself,  and  supped 
on  diamonds,  he  could  not  have  dissipated  his  immense  revenue. 
Then  to  tiilk  about  the  inexpediency  of  separating  the  various  items 
of  the  civil  list  expenditure,  lest  the  Radicals  should  discover  the 
personal  expenses  of  the  monarch,  and  thence  institute  invidious 
comparisons  between  royal  and  republican  institutions — what  ina- 
nity !  All  these  matters  are  now  thoroughly  understood  by  every 
body.  Only  read  our  chapter  on  the  civil  list  and  the  economy  of 
George  IV'.  and  the  cost  of  a  kino  will  be  as  clear  as  dny-light. 
But  ought  it  to  be  inferred  from  tlience  we  are  unfavourable  to  mo- 
narciiicul  government?  No!  we  know  too  well. what  i«,  to  think 
for  a  moment  of  what  de  novo  might  he  ;  we  know,  too,  tiiat  though 
the  key -stone  is  not  the  arch,  there  could  bCYio  arcJi  without  it — at 
least  not  a  (iothic  arch  ! 

Golding,  E.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Berks   .  •  •  •  • 
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Goodman,  J.  A.  vendue  master,  Demerara  ••*•••• 

What  enormous  emoluments  to  governors,  registrars,  secretaries, 
and  other  officers  in  the  colonies.  Well  may  the  British  dependen- 
cies be  unable  to  yield  any  revenue  to  the  mother  country ;  or,  even, 
to  defray  the  expense  of  their  own  establishments. 
Grady,  H.  G.  allowance  as  late  counsel  to  excise,  Dublin  •  •  •  • 
An  Irish  job.  The  office  abolished,  there  should  have  been  no 
allowance. 

Graham,  sir  J.  M.P.for  Cumberland,  Ist  lord  of  the  admiralty 
One  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  claims  this  gentleman 
had  by  experience,  profession,  or  otherwise  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  naval  department  of  the  country.  Nor  can  we  accu- 
rately define  the  status  of  sir  James  as  a  politician.  His  opinions  on 
Parliamentary  Reform  have  not,  to  our  recollection,  been  explicitly 
announced ;  on  one  occasion  he  launched  oat  into  an  extravagant 
eulogy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  designating  it  '*  the  noblest  as- 
sembly of  freemen  in  the  world."  Th.is  might  be  a  mere  explosion 
of  oratory  and  not  meant  for  sober  truth.  That  the  baronet  pos- 
sesses abilities  of  the  first  order  is  evident  from  his  forcible  and 
eloquent  exposition  of  the  emoluments  of  privy-councellors,  the 
salaries  of  public  officers,  and  the  costs  of  foreign  missions,  which 
have  greatly  contributed  to  fix  public  attention  on  the  lavish  govern- 
ment expenditure. 

We  trust  so  able  a  man  has  discovered  his  errors  on  the  currency 
question,  and  he  no  longer  entertains  the  vulgar  notion  of  that  class 
who  wrongly  ascribe  national  distress  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  rag- 
money,  and  the  substitution  of  a  metallic  circulation.  In  other 
respects  the  sentiments  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  are  liberal 
and  enlightened,  as  is  apparent  from'  the  following  extract  from  a 
pamphlet  published  by  him  some  years  ago : — 

*^  The  paramount  duty  of  every  government  is  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  community,  of  which  the  labourers  must  form  the 
great  majority  ;  the  right  of  property  itself  is  instituted  for*the  good 
not  of  the  few  who  possess  wealth  and  honour,  but  of  the  many 
who  have  them  not ;  if  the  majority  be  deeply  injured,  the  public 
peace  is  in  danger ;  if  the  majority  want  food,  private  property  be- 
comes a  nuisance." — Corn  and  Currency,  p.  75.  Sir  James  may  have 
trimmed  his  ideas  since  these  sentiments  were  published,  but  we 
trust  the  substance  remains  engraven  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  all 
those  entrusted  with  power  over  the  happiness  of  the  community. 

Graham,  sir  R.  late  baron  of  the  exchequer*  ••• ••• 

Graham,  M.  Kay,  Isabella,  and  Caroline,  c.  1.  June  1816«» 
Grafton,  duke  of,  hereditary  pension  out  of  the  excise  revenue 

Ditto,  ditto  poBt-office  ditto    •  • •  •  •  • 

Sealer  of  kiiig-'s  bench  and  common  pleas • . . 

This  is  one  of  the  four  illegitimate  descendants  of  Charles  II. 
raised  to  ducal  peerages.  It  might  be  right  in  this  prolligate  king 
to  quarter  the  produce  of  his  debauchery  on  the  p€ople*s  industry, 
but  it  is  with  surprise  and  indignation  we  find  it  continued  to  the 
present  day.  How  happt^ned  it  the  revolution  Whigs  of  1C88  did 
not  rid  the  country  of  this  infamy?  The  present  duke  returns  two 
or  three  members  to  the  lower  house  :  he  is  said  to  be  an  "  excellent 
gentleman ;"  whether  the  motto — Et  decus  et  prctium  recti — **  the 
ornament  and  recompense  of  virtue,"  refers  to  the  pensions  or  de- 
scent of  his  grace  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

Graves,  C.  G.  cashier  of  widows*  pensions    

Granville,  W.  vice-treas.  and  commissioner  of  stamps,  Ceylon 
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Granville,  lord,  ambassador  at  Paris 

See  remarks  on  foreign  embassies  and  the  cost  of  them  to  the 
country,  p  183. 

Grange,  James,  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury 

Pension  on  4i  per  cent,  fund 

Grant,  major-gen.  governor  of  Trinidad 

Grant,  J.  T.  clerk  of  the  cheque,  Portsmouth    •• 

Grant,  D.  M.  collector  of  customs,  Kingston,  Jamaica  •••••• 

Grant,  sir  W.  late  master  of  the  rolls  •.•• •• 

Grant,  maj.-gen.  sir  C.  col.    15th  light  dragoons,  pay  and 

emoluments 

Grant,  C.  M.P.  for  Invernessshire ;  president  of  India  boaid 
Grant,  R.  M.P.  for  Norwich ;  judge  advocate-general  ••  •  •  •  • 

Grant,  Sophia  and  Charlotte,  pension  each  on  civil  list,  1784 
Grant,  Catharine,  Ann,  and  Harriet  pensions  on  ditto,  1 790 

Grant,  Ann,  ditto,  1827.. • 

Gratton,  Lucia,  Caroline,  and  Frances  pension  each  on  c.  1. 1 803 
Gravatt,  col.  W.  inspector,  royal  military  academy,  April  1814 

Lieut.-colonel  invalid  engineers,  March  1811    • 

Gregory,  W.  and  lady  Ann  Gregory,  and  survivor,  c.  1.   •  •  •  • 
Gregory,  Olinthus,  professor  of  mathematics,  Woolwich  mili- 
tary academy     • «. 

Gregory,  William,  late  under  secretary  for  Ireland  • 

Keeper  of  Phcenix-park • •••• 

Green,  gen.  sir  C.  col.  d7th  foot  •.••••  •.••••  ••••  •••••• 

Greene,  Wm.  comptroller  of  customs,  Liverpool 

Gregg,   Robert  F.    clerk  in  vice- treasurer's  office,    Dublin, 

Allowance  as  clerk  in  late  Irish  treasury,  Marchy  1817 

Grenville,  lord,  auditor  of  the  exchequer   ••••*••••••••*•• 

Grenville,  Thos.  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  south  of  Trent 

Greville,  A.  F.  commissioner  of  alienation  office,  April,  1828 
Late  private  secretary  to  duke  of  Wellington,  pension 

on  civil  list,  1830   

Bath  king  at  arms,  Aug.  1829 •• 

Greville,  Charles,  comptroller  of  cash  in  the  excise *  • 

Receiver  general  of  taxes,  Nottingham  ••••.«• 

Secretary  of  the  island  of  Tobago • 

"  Allowance  as  naval  officer,  Trinidad • 

Greville,  C.  C.  F.  clerk  of  the  council 

Secretary  and  clerk  of  the  enrolments,  Jamaica*  •  •  •  •  • 

As  late  naval  officer,  Demerara • ••• 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  period  of  his  resignation,  in  lien 
of  providing  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  A.  F.  GrevUley  as  his  private 
secretary — if  he  needed  any  provision — threw  him  on  the  court  pen- 
sion list  to  be  provided  for  by  the  people. 

The  next  of  the  name,  Charles  GretUle,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Portland,  who  provided  for  her  amply,  as  above,  in  the 
excise,  receivership  of  taxes,  Tobago  and  Trinidad.  The  duke 
also  took  good  care  of  her  son,  C,  C,  F,  GreciUe,    The  pleasures 
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of  llie  (nrr  mgy  be  fairly  ludnlged  in,  the  briulta  in  summer,  and 
the  poal-rbsriot  in  winter,  when  not  Ml  the  publk  pipenae. 
Grey,  hon.  H.  G.  gen.,  brother  of  earl  Grey ;  col.  1 3th  light 

dragoons,  pay 

Grey,  earl,  first  lord  of  the  treasury 

People  wnoder  why  lurd  Grey,  in  nnklnR  up  his  adminlntration, 
■bould  leare  out  Mr.  Hume  and  air  H.  Pamell.  To  llipsp  fxnilc- 
taea  the  ruuatry  n  indfbted  li>r  the  mmlicutii  □rreUenchment  tiiat 
baa  been  obtuiaed  ;  air  H.  Famell  is  a  rcteian  ecanoniut,  and  up. 
wards  of  trn  years  ago  brought  forward  an  important  series  of  reso- 
lutionB,  shewing  the  saving  which  might  be  effected  in  the  public 
eipenditure — and  we  well  remember,  he  only  met  with  cold  ami 
sneering  support  frum  the  regular  npposilion.  II  cannot  have  been 
the  Biorgae  arialDcratiqu  which  has  excluded  them,  since  tbinT  ia 
Poulett  Thomson  and  Ibe  Grants  with  just  89  little  pretension 
to  Corinlhianism  as  the  M.I',  far  Middlesei.  U'ith  this  exception, 
the  pretoier's  selection,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  judicions;  allhia 
aidi  are  mea  of  good  repute,  and  soioe  of  Grsl-mLe  acquirement;  as 
individuals  they  stand  high,  but  aa  a  party  they  are  below  zero.  In 
fact,  the  Whige  in  their  coiyoralt  capacity  were  totally  without  cha- 
racterj  no  one  had  the  least  faith  in  them;  no  one  wlnhed  to  see 
them  tried .-  and  It  is  nothing  but  the  stark-staring  folly  of  their 
ptrdeeessoia  which  bu  given  &em  a  chance.  If  they  succeed  in 
regaining  public  conlidence,  and  in  wiping  out  the  ataias  of  IHOU, 
they  will  effect  a  great  triumph.  It  would  be  sheer  nonsense  to 
infer  what  they  are  now  from  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago; 
since,  within  the  last  six  months,  nil  menu'  mimlshnveimilfrgone  b 
CDinptete  revolution,  and  stand,  as  lord  Castlereagh  would  say,  in 
*'  contrast  to  theraselves."  Ail  their  fulare  credit  will  rest  on  their 
decieioo  on  the  one  great  question  of  pakli«hent*ev  refobm  ;  if 
they  come  forward  with  a  plan  coramensnratc  witti  the  wishes  and 
trants  of  the  community,  whatever  has  been  alleged  of  their  arisln- 
cracy.  hullowness,  and  selfishness  wilt  vanish  in  thin  air,  and  they 
fiill  acquire  such  support  as  will  enable  them  to  triumph  over  ever; 
opposilion,  whether  fro(n  the  Tories  or  Hierarchy. 

Lord  Orey  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
that  he  was  not  prepared  with  a  plan  of  parliamentary  refomi.  One 
would  have  thoughtthefamouspetition  of  the  friendaof  the  People, 
in  1793,  would  have  readily  airorded  some  hints  on  the  subject  If 
bis  lordship  waits  (o  discover  some  such  plan  as  will  snliefy  the 
people,  without  imposing  a  sacriflce  on  Ids  "  order,"  he  will,  we 
suspect,  wait  a  longtime  first;  be  might  as  well  seek  to  lind  onl 
the  Phoenix,  or  some  other  fahlrd  creation.  Hia  lordship  is  loo 
•agaciouB  not  to  kuow  where  the  pith  of  the  business  lies,  and  the 
aooiier  he  sets  to  work  npon  Gallon  and  Old  Sarnm  tlie  belter. 

The  noble  premier  is  mostly  representeii  as  too  fxduiice  in  liifl  no- 
tions to  conciliate  popular  esteem.  M'e  should  be  loth  tohanf!  a  man 
for  a  word  or  aphrase,  any  more  than  a  •ingle  aetionof  life,  unlossit 
were  a  deliberate  and  very  Dagrant  atrocity.  Besides,  although  lord 
Grey  did  say  he  would  "  stick  to  his-order,"  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  a  set-off,  that  in  a.  session  or  two  preceding,  be  actually 
took  B  broilier  peer  to  task,  for  having  ia  his  harangue  too  freely 
Applied  the  disparaging  epithet  of  loicfrgnlrr  to  the  working  classes. 
Id  fine,  we  are  for  suspending  judgment,  aud  giving  the  ministry 
a  trial ;  if  they  fail  us,  we  know  the  atlernalite— the  rosloratiuu  of 
^^  the  Polifcnac  mlaislry  for  a  few  months,  and  then  a  glorious  demo- 
^1   ciabc  rising  to  cleanse  the  whole  atmosphere^ 
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Griesbach,    Caroline,    Elizabeth,  and  Frances,   pension  each, 

on  c.  1.  1826   

Griffith,  E.  police  justice,  Mary-le-bone    

Griffith,  Walter,  Anne,  Mary,  Henry,  George,  Charlotte,  Wil- 
liam, Charles,  Arthur,  and  Harriet,  pension,  each, 

on  civil  list,  1821    

Grove,  E.  receiver  of  taxes,  Stafford  •••• 

Grove,  H.  L.  collector  of  customs,  Exeter ••• 

Groom,  R.  assistant  secretary,  tax-office   

Grosvenor,  ^en. T.  col.  65th  foot    •• 

Grosvenor,  hon,  Robert,  third  son  of  earl  Grosvenor,  and 
M.P.  for  Chester;  comptroller  of  the  king's  house- 
hold  

Guydicker,  Frances,  pension  on  c.  1.  Dec.  1 793 •  •  • 

Gwilt,  Robert,  clerk,  Chelsea-hospital   

Agent  for  Newfoundland     

Gwynne,  Thomas,  comptroller  of  legacy  duties  ^ 

Gw}'nne,  Georgiana,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 800 

Gwyn,  Mary,  pension  on  ditto,  1821  • 

Hatton,  Edw.  F.  late  paymaster  of  widows*  pensions,  Jan,  1799 

Retired  pension  as  commiss.  of  stamps,  Jan,  1 8 19  •  •  •  • 

Inspector-general  of  tea  and  coffee,  Jan.  1819 

Haldane,  Maria,  pension  on  civil  list,  1819    

Hamilton,  lieut.-col.,  inspecting  field-officer,  Ireland    

Pension  for  loss  of  a  leg,  Dec,  1811 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  pension  out  of  4^  per  cent,  fund,  July,  1820 
Hamilton,  Arabella,  Elizabeth,  Mar}',  Isabella,  and  survivors 

of  them,  c.  1.  March  1796    

Hamilton,  Arabella,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 785 • 

Hamilton,  John,  in  trust  for  children  of • 

Hamilton,  R.  prothonotary  king's  bench,  Ireland 

Hamilton,  W.  R.  pension  on  consolidated  fund 

Hamilton,  R.  principal  clerk  of  session,  Scotland 

Professor  of  public  law 

Hamilton,  H.  C.  J.  secretary  of  embassy  at  Paris    

Hamilton,  sir  Charles,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 790  •  •  • 

Handfield,  Catharine,  Anne,  Eliza,  Jane,  Mary,  Julia,'  and 

Sarah,  pensions,  each,  on  Irish  c.  1.  1816 

har     ^en.  G.  V.  unattached  pay  as  general  officer   •  •  • 

Governor  of  Londonderry  and  Culmore •• 

Hart,  right  hon.  sir  A.  late  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland    

Harrison,  T.  commissioner  of  excise 

Harrison,  W.  parliamentary  counsel  to  the  treasury  • 

Law  clerk,  war-office 

Harrison,  G.  allowance  as  late  assistant  secretary',  treasury'  •  • 
Harrison,  J.  allowance  for  loss  of  office,  customs,  Dublin*  •  •  • 
Harrison,  Ann,  pension  on  ci\nl  Ibt,  ]  828 *  •  • 
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Hainea,  H.  gestleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  loril  chancellor; 
net  emolument  from  fees  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  5, 

18:30 

Hallifiix,  Gertrude,  Charlotte,  Marianne,  Caroline.  Cflthririne, 

BndE!ixntieth,each,  out  of  the  civil  list,  Sept.  1793 

D!iU|;hteri,we  bclicTe,  of  a  biaboii,  and  connected  vritli  the  Ccich- 

bunH  ihruogb  I  be  Little  tons. 

Harvey,  J.  S-  master  in  ordinary  and  accomptant-general  in 

chancery;  net  emoluments  for  the  year  ending  Jan. 

5,  1830  

Hamminid,  lieut-^n.  sir  T.  unattached  pay  a»  lieut.-gen.>  •  •  ■ 

Equerry  and  clerk  marshal  to  the  king  •• ••-•■ 

Hammond,  Geoi^e,  Edmund,  Margaret,  and  William,  each  out 

of  civil  list,  Feb.  1806 

Hall,  lieuL-gen  ,  coL  99th  foot • 

Harvey,  Bir  R.J.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Norfolk,  Sept.  1321 

Half-pay  of  lieut-col.  Oct.  1815 •••• 

Besides  their  repilar  aalaries  of  £600  or  £600  a  f  e>r,  the  receiv- 
erti-g;eiierBl  are  paid  2*.  6d.  per  mile,  and  fur  eipeaiee  when  nlueDt 
from  hume,  on  tlie  reBixtetire  n^ceiptt,  at  th*^  ibIp  of  enegmnea  per 
day.  Sir  R.  J.  Harrry  is,  ire  believe,  the  KreaX  tit hp- Impropriator 
of  Norfulk,  who  waa  recent);  compelled,  by  the  rolloweTS  of  the 
renowoed  ''  Swing,"  to  tome  reducdons  in  hii  levies. 
Harvey,  F.  clerk  of  Ulster-road  and  rice-president  of  Inland- 
Harvey,  dame  Louisa,  penaion  on  civil  list,  1 826  •■•-- 

Hardinge,  sir  H.  lieut.-col.  1st  rejpment  of  York  light  infantry 

Pension  for  wounds • 

Hartwell,  sir  F.  H.  late  deputy  comptroller  of  the  navy 

Hanmer,  W.  clerk  of  Nisi  Prius  for  the  northern  and  Nor- 
folk circuits 

Clerk  of  the  inner  treasury,  court  of  king's  hench  ■  ■  ■  • 
Hardy,  rear-admiral  sirThomas,  commissioner  of  the  admiralty 

Haitltain,  Terrick,  aecomptant,  army  pay-office 

Hassard,  col.  Jn.  cummandint;  royal  engineers,  Ionian  Islands 

Huler,  Sarah,  pension  on  civil  list,  1780 

Hastings,  Selina,  Georgina,   Louisa,    Ednard,   and  Richard, 

pension,  each,  on  civil  list,  1829 

Hammond,  G.  late  minister  to  United  States---*  ••••. 

Hay,  Dorothea,  Lewis,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Jane,  and  Isabella, 

pensions,  each,  on  civil  list,  1 80fi 

Hay,  lady  Faimy,  pension  on  c.  I.  Dec.  1822    

Mary,  ditto  c  I.   Dec.  1823    

Ditto  additional,  c  I.  Bee.  1824    

Hay,  D.  consul  general,  Tangierg  .-.• 

Hay,  R.  W.  under  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies    

Hayman,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 823 

Hayne,  Henry,  commissary  judge  at  Rio  .laneiro 


,AJ 
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Hayter,  Elizabeth  and  Sophio,  pemibn  on  civil  list,  1818-*" 

Hailee,  DaoJel,  lale  envoy,  &c.  to  different  courts     ••- 

Hall,  Thoman,  police  justice,  Bow-streat   

Hankey,  sir  F,  chief  secretary,  Malta   

Hasell.  E.  W.  receiver  of  taxes,  WeBtmorland 

Hawker,  Dorothea,  Julia,  and  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 827 

Henn,  W,  master  in  chancery,  Ireland ••• 

Heatly,  Mary,  pensioii  on  civil  list.  1790 " 

Heodfort,  marchianesB  of,  pension  on  c.  I.  1821 

Heathcote,  Antoinette,  pennion  on  civil  list,  1802 

Heneage,  G.  H.  W.  hereditary  chief  proclamator  in  the  crwn- 

Hebden,  John,  superintendent  of  dead  letter  oSic«,  Ireland   •  • 
Taving  clerk  in  the  inland  office,  Ireland   -  ■  - .  •  •  •  ■ 

Henley,  lord,  brother-in-law  of  sir  R.  Peel,  master  in  chancery 
Some  aristocratical  stiilf  lately  appeared  in  the  Mamiltg  Chronicle, 
— not  tiom  the  editor,  we  are  sure,  lie  ia  incapable  uf  such  nontenw 
— representing  the  ilcjp'Bdalion  of  (he  peerage  by  lord  Henley,  afti-r 
succeeding  lo  [he  family  title,  ccmlinuinK  lo  buld  his  appoiRtment 
of  master  in  chaBcery,  part  nf  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  ns  messenRvr 
from  the  lords  to  the  GommoDt.  We  presume  this  scribe  cuasidrn 
it  only  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  lords  (n  Vne  by  plnnder,  at  ir 
■he  days  of  Burke's  chiTair]',  not  by  tlie  pursuit  of  some  useful  vucQ' 
tian.  Bui  we  wonder  what  can  degrade  tbe  aristocracy  lower  : 
look  at  their  scramblinic,  intriguing,  and  HpiiBlatiEiDg  for  oRire 
look  at  (hem  condescending  to  fill  ihe  places  of  parl-i«irchfi't,jH'a(fr 
tlerla,  and  tcharfisgert,  for  sake  of  the  emolDments ;  look  ut  tl 
■till  greater  infamy  of  (inartering  themselves,  their  mother  . 
children,  and  relatives  on  the  induBlry  of  a  starving  people  i  look 
at  theBe  degradations,  and  aay  if  proud  nubility  can  fall  lower. 

Hereford,  viscount,  pension  on  C.  I.  Feb.  1806. ■  .-••••  •••• 

Heard,  H.  G.  late  six  clerk  chancer^-,  Ireland •■■- 

Herbert,  Geo.  clerk  and  auditor  in  the  treasury    ■  ■  ■  - 

Henderson,  James,  consul-general  at  Bogota 

Hertfllet,  L.  librarian,  foreign  secretary's  office  ••• 

Superintendent  of  king's  messengers 

Compensation  for  loss  of  fees  in  Ceylon ■ 

Heam,  W.  re^^eiver.-gen.  of  taxes,  Is!e  of  Wight 

Hesketh,  Robert,  consul  at  Maranham • 

Herries,  right  hon.  J.  C.   late  coramisasry  in   chief,  Aug. 
1 8 1 B,  pension 

Herries,  Isabella,  pension  on  c.  1.  1814 

Herries,  lieu t, -colonel  sir  W.  comptroller  of  army  accounts  -• 
Pension  for  loss  of  leg 

Herbert,  C.  first  fiscal,  Demerara 

Hepburne,  Catharine,  pension  on  c.  1.  March  I S29 

Hewitt,  W.  clerk  of  tbe  papers,  king's  bench  prison,  from  fees 

Hewett,  gen.  rt.  hon.  sirG.  col.  Slst  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Hewett,  hon.  J.  commissioner  of  excise 

Hewgil),  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list.  ISOI    
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Hervey,  L.  tate  minister  at  Madrid    

Heytesbury.  lord,  ambaagadcir  at  St.  Feterebui^h 

Heyland,  Rowley,  clerk  of  the  rules,  Ireland 

Hill,  sir  F.  B.   receiver-general  of  taxes,  Salop 

»Hill,  gen.  rt.  hon.  R.lord,  colonel  53d  foot  
Genernl  commanding'  is  chief-  ■■  •■■■■••■>■-•• 
Governor  of  Hull  
Pension  granted  by  parliament  in  1814 

Hill,  capt.  J.  conunissioner,  victualling  establishment,  Deptford 
Hill,  rt.  hon,  W,  Noel,  envoy  extraordinary,  &c.  at  Naples 
Hill,  sir  Geo.  F.  pension  as  clerk  Irish  house  of  commons 
Hill,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  183lO  ■•• 

Thlsludy  tlie  Duke  liruughl  in  U well  UiihU  private  eecrEtary,  and 
■he  irAipjHT-in,  Mr.  Holmes,  al  liie  death  of  his  admiaivtralioii. 
Lady  Hill,  one  uf  the  llereafurds,  U  Ibe  wife  uf  tbe  pmc^dinti,  who 
has  always  lield  large  sinecures  in  Ireland,  butwiiu  fruia  liii  in- 
prudeaoa  has  alvrajis  beeu  greatly  embarrassiMl.  Sir  Ge<ir|ie  lold 
his  Irisb  peuiiun,  and  was  lately  nwied  governor  of  the  Leevrard 
Islands,  a  very  lucrative  poKt  Wift  the  claina  of  bis  wife  the  ei- 
premier  ii  beat  acquainted ;  but  there  are  the  sirongcst  reaMas,  ll  U 
said,  why  the  public  shuuld  not  ba  burlhened  with  this  pensioa, 
and  it  is  conlidenlljr  hoped  lonl  Grey,  with  his  stern  integrity,  will 
advise  tlic  kin^  to  cancel  tbe  gniuL 

Hicks,  John,  clerk  in  home  department--*-- 

Higham,  S.  secretary,  national  debt  ofiico 

Hislop,  lieut.-gen.  sir  T.  col.  48th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Hinchlifle,  H.  pension  on  consolidated  fund 

Holland,  lonl,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  • 

»Well  I  who  would  have  thought  nflnnl  HidlaniJ  ever  being  a  chan- 
cellor. SinecofM  are  puud  for  suniething  if  it  be  unly  fur  tb«  i 
• '  venience  of  the  gout.  Ilut  (he  Ariatocriuy  conie  u|Hin  us  in  su  n 
didereat  shapra,  it  iii  rather  too  bad,  ibene  desIp  of  abuse, 
cnunlies  palatine  should  be  kvpl  up  aa  a  kind  of  hospital  fur  the  aged 
and  infirm  of  the  "order."  The  Bathursts  and  Hex  leys  have  en- 
riched tiiemseites  in  theiie  retreats,  and  we  are  sorry  lo  see  ibem 
succeedwl  by  the  noble  baron;  for  which  appointmenl  we  can  give 
no  reason,  unless  it  belbul  the  '■  parly"  have  token  advantage  of  his 

»,  lordship's  Lnown  good  nature  to  place  him  there  as  a  but  for  the 
RadicaU. 
'  By  the  by  we  shall  be  curious  lo  know  the  course  the  Whigs  will 
adopt  in  their  arrangement  of  the  civil  list  in  respect  of  the  duchies 
of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall-  11  will  be  remembered  lord  Brougham 
made  if  a  serious  charge  against  the  V'ellingtnn  cabinet  that  they 
had  omitted  these  appendages  of  the  crown  in  the  surtendrr  by  the 
kingofthehcietlitarj-revpnuei.  Will  the  Whigs,  now  thalUuty  are  in 
power,  enforce  those  plans  of  economy  which  they  node  mattei 
reproach  to  their  oppunenia  for  not  adopting;  or  will  Ihey  re 
V  to  some  aubterfugo  as  a  pretext  for  preserving  the  duchy  sineci 
b        as  a  source  of  patronage  lo  themselves  T 

H  From  some  eipressione  of  the  chancellor  of  (he  ^chequer  i 

H         probable  the  latti^r  alternative  will  be  tried.     Lord  Althiirp  said 

■  (house  of  cDBimaoB,  Dec.  iSlh),  "  that  the  revenues  of  (he  duct^  of 
H         Lancaster  had  never  formed  part  ut  the  revenues  of  the  country  ;"  — 

■  "  thai  the  duchy  had  always  been  cODSidered  as  a  distinct  properly 
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of  the  king,  as  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  had  never  hitherto  been  in- 
terfered with  by  parliament."  Here  are  almost  as  many  errors  as 
words.  The  duchy  of  i^ancaster  was  united  to  tlie  crown  by  act  of 
parliament,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  He  had  none  of  the 
family  partibilites  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  When  Henry  VII. 
came  to  the  throne,  a  new  act  of  parliament  again  dissevered  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  from  the  crown.  On  the  subversion  of  the  mo- 
narchy, the  duchy  fell  along  with  the  throne,  and  must  have  been 
extinguished  if  Cromwell,  who  began  to  form  ideas  of  aggrandizing 
his  family,  had  not  caused  the  duchy  to  be  again  separated  from 
the  commonwealth  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  those  times. 

What  partibility,  what  objects  of  the  politics  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster or  of  Cromwell  has  his  present  majesty  ?  If  the  crown  should 
so  far  forget  its  dignity  as  to  contend  that  these  revenues  are  private 
property,  let  the  unworthy  claim  have  weight — let  compensation  be 
made  even  out  of  the  already  enormous  burdens  upon  public  distress ; 
but  do  not  let  us  surrender  so  essential  a  part  of  reform  as  the  abo- 
lishing of  this  corrupt,  useless,  and  absurd  jurisdiction. 

Holdsworth,  A,  H.   M.P.  for  Dartmouth,  governor  of  Dart- 
mouth-castle         no  retoni 

Holdsworth,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1789    • £233 

Hosier,  W.  clerk  to  auditor  of  land  revenue •  861 

Hone,  J.  T.  chief  justice.  Union  Hall    • •  800 

Hone,  Mr.  clerk  to  master  Cox,  whom  see   •  •  •  1425 

Hope,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1806 100 

Hooper,  C.  and  T.  Martin,  representatives  of,  pension  on  civil 

list,  172G     177 

Homidj^e,  W.  clerk  to  master  Eden  in  chancery 1650 

Hood,  lord,  pension  on  4 J  per  cent,  fund 1875 

Can  nny  one  tell  the  public  services  of  lord  Hood  ? 

Hood,  T.  S.  consul  at  Monte  Video     1250 

Howard,  L.  computer  of  wine  and  plantation  duties,  customs  1463 

Houston,  lieut.-gen.  sir  W.  colonel  20th  foot,  pay     .......  513 

Howard,  lieut.-gen,  lord,  col.  70th  foot 1343 

Howick,  viscount,  son  of  earl  Grey,  and  M.P.  for  Higham 

Fen-ers  ;  under  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  •  •  2000 
The  Greys  are  crowding  thick  upon  us;  we  have  already  chroni- 
cled half  a  dozen  or  more,  brothers,  brothers-in-law,  sons,  and  sons- 
in-law  of  the  premier.  Somebody  must  fill  official  employments, 
and  it  is  natural  for  a  man  to  prefer  his  own,  and  no  one  can  blame 
him  when  the  claims  of  candidates  are  equally  balanced  ;  but  it  is 
rather  unusual  for  so  many  members  of  a  family  to  be  qualified  for  . 
offices,  and  some  of  these  offices  of  pr^at  trust  and  responsibility. 
Lord  Howick  is  a  young  man  of  proajise,  but  hardly  experienced 
enough  to  grapple  with  the  many  perplexing  questions  involved  in 
colonial  atVairs.  The  Whigs,  however,  seem  bent  on  repeating 
those  practices  which  for  so  long  a  period  turned  the  public  stomach 
against  them,  and  made  the  very  name  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
people.  During  their  short  turn  of  nine  months,  in  1806,  their 
rapacity  exceeded  all  former  example,  and  never  before  was  wit- 
nessed such  a  precipitate  clearing  of  the  public  offices  to  make  way 
for  friends  and  dependents.  Earl  Grey  was  then  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty ;  his  brother  and  four  more  Greys  received  very  lucrative 
^ppoiatmaBts ;  one  was  sent  out  commander  in-chief  to  the  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope,  with  a  salary  of  £4000  per  annum,  and  another  salary 
of  equal  amount  as  lieut.-goTemor,  though,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  salary  of  a  lieut.-govemor  had  never  been  more  than 
one  or  two  hundred  pounds.  But  this  was  not  so  bad  as  giving  two 
reversions  to  lord  Erskine's  favourite  clerk,  and  filling,  with  their 
party  connexions  the  situations  of  collectors  of  customs,  surveyors 
of  ihe  customs,  waiters,  and  searchers,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  a  place 
not  then  in  our  possession  ! 

Hough,  T.  S.  clerk  to  master  Trower  in  chancery 

Hosier,  J.  and  T.  Bernai'd,  pension  out  of  4J  per  cent,  fund, 

Dec.  1796 

Hornby,  Phipps,  distributor  of  stamps,  Lancashire     •  • 

Half-pay  as  captain  in  the  navy 

Home,  sir  William,  solicitor-general 

Hobart,  hon.  H.  and  rt.  hon.  J.  Sullivan,  pension  out  of  4|^  per 

cent,  fund,  July  1820    • 

Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  H.  keeper  of  state  papers    

Pension  as  late  under  secretary  of  state •  •  • 

Holroyd,  sir  J.  late  judge  of  the  king's  bench     

HoUier,  H.  receiver-gen.  of  taxes,  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth 
Holloway,  C.  VV.  lieut.-col.  royal  engineers,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Pension  for  a  wound,  1817««-- 

Hoblyn,  Thomas,  chief  clerk  in  the  treasury •• 

Hope,  lieut.-gen.  sir  J.  colonel  72d  foot 

Hope,  lieut.-gen.  sir  A.  col.  47th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments*  • 

Lieut.-gov.  of  Chelsea  Hospital  •••••••• 

Pension  for  wound  ••••• 

Hope,  Charles,  lord  president  court  of  Session,  Scotland  •  •  •  • 

Hodges,  W.  P.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Dorset 

Holmes,  T.  collector  of  customs,  Grenada ••  ••• 

Holmes,  Thomas  Knox,  pension  on  civil  list,  1830     • 

Had  the  celebrated  Mr.  W.  Holmes  been  the  whipper  out  in  lieu 
of  the  whipper-in  of  many  of  the  honourable  members,  we  should 
have  deemed  him  a  more  meritorious  public  servant,  and  better  en- 
titled to  a  pension  during  the  lifetof  his  son  at  the  close  of  his  offi- 
cial labours. 

Home,  sir  E.  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king 

Surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital  • ••••  •• 

Retired  pay • •• 

Home,  Alexander,  earl  of,  pension  on  c.  1.  Aug.  1792  • 

Hombourg,  princess  of  Hesse,  pension  out  of  4^  percent,  fund, 

July  1820 

Honyman,  sir  W.  of  Armadale,  late  lord  of  session    

Honyman,  dame  Mary,  pension  on  Scotch  civil  list,  1814*  •• « 
Honyman,  Mary,  Catharine,  Margaret,  and  Jemima,  pension 

on  civil  list,  1815,  each  ••••.•  *••- 

Daughters  of  the  preceding  dame  Mary  ;  the  lady's  husband  was 
a  lord  of  sessions,  a  baronet,  and  possessed  a  considerable  estate. 
The  son  was  a  major  while  a  child.  How  they  came  chargeable  on 
the  pension  list,  is  most  extraordinary. 
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Hume,  J.  D.  joint  assistant  secretary,  board  of  trade  •••••••• 

Hume,  A.  teller  of  exchequer,  Ireland 

Hume,  David,  one  of  the  barons  exchequer,  Scotland     

Hume,  John,  clerk  in  the  victualling-office    • •• 

Hume,  Elizabeth, pension  on  civil  list,  1826  ••••••  ••••  •••• 

Humphrey,  Louisa,  pension  on  civil  list,  1827  ••••• 

Hunt,  Mar}', pension  on  civil  list,  1816 ■  ••• 

Hunter,  Dr.  John,  pension  on  c.  I.  July  1 826  ••••••  •••••• 

Additional  pension  on  c.  1.  June  1827    •-••. 

Physician,  we  belicTe,  to  marquis  Welleslcy  daring  his  viceroy- 
ship — and  80  rewarded  for  medical  skill  and  attendance  1 

Hunter,  sir  R.  pension  on  Irish  c.  1.  Jan.  1 826    

Additional  pension  on  c.  1.  Jan,  1827     

Huskisson,  T.  paymaster  of  the  navy • 

Huskisson,  G.  collector  of  customs,  St.  Vincent    ••••• 

Huskisson,  J.  W.  collector  of  customs  and  «provincial  judge, 
Ceylon     •• • ••..•• 

Huntingdon,  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 829 

This  nobleman  is  reckoned  among  the  poor  pe^«:  his  brothers 
and  sisters  are  on  the  pension  list  for  £222 :  lOd.  The  earldom  was 
in  abeyance  in  1819,  and  the  title  claimed  on  the  speculation  of  re- 
ceiving a  pension  to  support  it. 

Hughes,  G.  W.  D.  receiver  of  taxes  for  Kent,  1820 

Half-pay  of  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  June  1815*  ••  • 

Hutchinson,  hon.  A.  A.  H.  commissioner  of  customs    • 

Hutchinson,  lord,  (earl  of  Donoughmore)  pension,  by  act  of  pari. 

Ingram,  A.  R.  receiver  of  taxes,  Cumberland    •• 

Inglis,  doctor,  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia   • •••  -••••• 

Igguldon,  I.  dep  reg.  prerog.  court  of  Canterbury;  from  fees  . 

Inncs,  James,  secretary  and  registrar,  Berbice • 

Irvine,  A.  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  Scotland*  •  •  • 

lr\'ing»  W.  inspector-general  of  imports  and  exports-  •  •  •  • .  •  - 

Irving,  Lucy,  pension  on  4J  per  cent,  duties-  ••• 

Jackson,  maj.-gen.  sir  R.  D.  colonel  81st  foot,  pay 

Deputy  quarter-master  general  ••••• ••«. 

Jackson,  George,  commissary  judge  at  Sierra  Leone*  •  • 

Jackson,  J.  clerk  in  foreign  o^ce ••••  •• ••• 

Jackson,  Laura  Harriet,  pension  on  c.  1.  April  1816 

Jacob,  W.  comptroller  of  com  returns •  •••••• 

Jadis,  Henry,  paymaster,  exchequer- biUs ••••• 

Clerk  in  India  board  office •••••• 

Jardine,  sir  H.  king^s  remembrancer  court  of  excheq.  Scotland 

Jamac,  madamc  de,  pension  on  c.  1.  March  1 794  •  •  •  • 

Joans,  rev.  Thomas,  pension  on  c.  1.  July  1 780    

Jobb,  R.  second  justice  king's  bench,  Ireland    

Jeffrey,  I^icia,  pension  on  civil  list,  April  1816    

Jeffrey,  Francis,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland     

Well,  thi:s  id  «i  rcvolutiuu!    Who  could  ha«e  thought  of  passing  j 
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from  the  ^jdaace  of  the  prince  of  Wsterluo  In  the  prince  of 
crilici!  If  we  lite  we  will  bave  a  spy  In  St.  Stephen's  at  thi>  prime 
fealbei  of  the  Edinburgh  Revien.  JeH'rey  made  a  noblE  speech  od 
the  ttiamph  of  theTHBee  days,  atid,we  trust,  he  will  not  back  out ; 
— he  can  write,  too,  Bi  fine  poetry  in  prose  as  LaUa  Kookh.  Ue  u 
an  uncammonlj'  clever  fellow. 

JefTerey,  T.  N.  collector  of  cuBtomB,  Nova  Scotia 

JenkinEon,  R,  H,  registrar  of  excise • • 

Receiver  of  stamps 

Lieutenant  of  Dover-castle 

Jenner,  R.  collector  of  excise,  Glasgow 

Jennings,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  July  1801    

Jereinie,  J.  chief  justice,  St.  Lucia   

Registrar  of  slaves 

Jesse,  Edward,  deputy-surveyor  of  royal  parks,  &c. 

Commissioner  of  hackney-coaches 

Gentleman  of  the  ewry  (king's  household) 

Joddrell,  Augusta,  pension  on  c.  I.  March  1794   

Jones,  J.  Edw.  assist,  deputy-adj.-^n.  royal  artillery,  1618  , 

Lieutenant-colonel  royal  artillery,  1 828 

Forage  allowance    • •■• 

Jones,  W.  marshal  of  the  king's  bench  prison;  from  fees,  about 

Jones,  W.  clerk  to  master  Cross,  in  chancery    

Jones,  B.  3.  afsistant  secretary,  India  board 

Jones,  W,  cashier  of  half-pay    

Jones,  J.  T.  lieut.-col.royalengineera,  Woolwich,  and  for  in- 
specting/or  tresses  in  (Ae  Netherlands     

Pension  for  wounds    

Johnson,  Robert,  late  justice  common  pleas,  Ireland 

Johnson,  William,  third  justice  common  pleas,  Ireland 

Johnson,  .1.  Irish  secretary's  office,  London  •• 

Johnann,  W.  F.  chief  clerk,  ordnance  department 

Johnston,  L.  F.  C.  judge  of  criminal  inquiry,  Trinidad 

Johnston,  Mr  W,  pension  on  c,  1.  March  1794 

Johnston,  E.J.  pension  on  c.  1.  Feb.  1827    

Keane,  major-gen.  air  J.  col-  94th  foot 

Unattached  pay,  and  staff  pay  in  Jamaica 

Pension  for  wounds    

Kelly,  Patrick,  vice-consul  at  lima;  salary ■■  •• 

Kekwith,  George,  puisne  judge.  Cape  of  Good  Hope    

Kempt,  sir  James,  master- general  of  the  ordnance    

Colonel  of  40th  regiment  of  foot    

Kemmis,  Henry,  assbtant  barrister,  Kildare 

CommissioDer  of  inquiry,  Ireland  

Kenyon,  lord,  custos  brevium,  court  of  king's  bench;  from  fees 

Kenyon,  hon.  Tho.  brother  of  preceding;  filazer,exigenter,  and 

clerk  of  outlawries  in  the  court  of  king's  bench ;  fees 

Compensation,  per  act  6  Geo.  IV. 
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Kennedy,  Elizabeth,  Susanna,  Sarah,  and  Ellen,   their  lives 
and  eunivor,  c.  1.  each   •••• • 

Kensit,  H.  clerk  to  master  Stratford,  in  chancery 

Keppel,  gen.  right  hon.  sir  W.  col.  2d  foot,  pay  &  emoluments 

Kerr,  lady  Mary,  pension  on  c.  1.  Nov.  1825    

Kilmorey,  gen.  F.  earl  of,  colonel  86th  foot 

Kingston,  J.  commissioner,  colonial  audit-office     •••    •••••. 

Kinsale,  lord,  pension  on  c.  1.  Feb.  1823 

Kingsland,  viscount,  pension  on  c.  1.  Oct,  1826 

Kinnoul,  earl  of,  pension  out  of  4 J  per  cent,  duties*  ••••••• 

King,  sir  A.  B.  his  majesty's  stationer,  Ireland 

Compensation  as  printer  to  Irish  house  of  commons  •  • 

King,  Harriet  M.  widow,  pension  on  c.  1.  June  1792    

A  set  of  creatures  have  lately  dis^praced  the  public  press,  by  ad- 
vertising for  \v  ives,  with  small  properties,  which  the  knaves  promise 
shall  be  at  the  ladies*  disposal  during  their  lives.  Speculators  of 
this  class  will  find  our  Petuion  List  of  great  convenience ;  they  will 
be  able  to  select  suitable  matches  from  the  widows  and  sempstresses 
of  all  ages,  rank,  and  income ;  and  though  some,  perhaps,  a  little  the 
worse  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  official  duty,  in  attendance  on  the 
court  and  graudees  of  the  land,  quite  good  enough  for  them. 

Kirkland,  J.  receiver  of  crown  rents  in  London  and  Middlesex 

Agent  for  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton    

Agent  for  recruiting  service    • • 

Kirkcudbright,  baron,  pension  on  c.  1.  Nov.  1 828 • 

Kirwan,  Wilhelmina,  pension  on  c.  1.  Jan.  1807 •  • 

Knight,  G.  W.  H.  inspector-general  of  customs,  Leith,  1817  . 
Captain  in  the  navy    • 

Knight,  Cornelia,  pension  on  c.  1.  Dec.  1814    • 

Knighton,  sir  W.  receiver  of  duchy  court  of  Lancaster  and  of 

duchy  court  of  Cornwall 

Keeper  of  the  privy  purse  to  the  late  king.  This  retired  and 
wealthy  favourite  might  usefully  employ  his  leisure  in  his  Hamp- 
shire rt'treat,  in  affording  the  burthened  community  information  of 
the  nature  of  the  stu'vices  of  those  troops  of  females  who  crowd  the 
Court  Pension  List;  to  many  of  whom  the  Magdalen, or  tread-wheel, 
would  have  been  more  appropriate,  than  annuities  for  life  out  of  the 
taxes.  There  is  an  ambassador,  long  kept  out  of  the  way  at  a 
northern  court ;  and  a  certain  major-general,  loaded  with  military 
emoluments  and  offices,  though  no  soldier,  further  than  wearing  an 
uniform,  who  would  be  well  qualified  to  assist  in  the  undertaking. 
The  names,  especially  the  GcorginaSy  Georgianas,  the  Uathursts,  the 
Lennoxes,  tlie  Herries,  and  sun<lry  selections  from  the  (Jimtinont,  are 
significant  enough ;  but  there  arc  others,  to  whom  there  is  no  clue, 
and  the  deiiominatiou  under  which  they  are  s^t  forth  c-Hnnot  be  de- 
pended upon.  Sir  John  Newport  mentioned  an  instance,  a  few 
nights  since,  in  the  house  of  commons.  (Dec.  lith,)  illustrative  uf 
the  way  they  managed  these  things  at  the  CiisUe.  A  pension  of 
£1000  for  many  years  stood  in  the  Irish  civil  list,  in  t!ie  name  of 
George  Charles ;  no  such  person  was  known  to  exist  any  when* ;  and 
on  inquir}',  it  turned  out  that  this  was  a  {vension  to  the  count  de 
Verry,  who  received  it  under  the  name  of  C!iarlcs»  and  was  lor  M>ine 
services  rendered  at  I'aris. 
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Fur  the  Imt  TO  years  the  pcDSiDDB  cbarged  on  the  civil  list,  of  the 
tlicee  kingdoiDB.  ■;}[clu'ii>e  ul  tlie  immenae  sums  paid  fui  fimilu' 
objecla  out  of  Ibe  Leeward  Island  dulies,  the  cansulidated  fand,  and 
other  tuurceE,  lt«.Te  tuauanted  to  nearly  £200,000  per  aanom.  And 
fur  what,  or  on  nhum  has  this  immenEe  snm  been  eqaandereJ  7   On 

^- ;  but  the  trnth  will  out  one  day  i  Ibe  Circeaii  and  1' a  phi  an 

rites  at  the  CotlniCG  will  be  shown  up,  and  frtrm  an  appropriate  sup- 
plement to  the  Pare  Hux  Cerfi,  and  other  tecurded  debuucbeiies  of 
the  Bourban  Bad  GermaD  coorti. 

Leaving  these  BbominRlionB,  we  would  beg  to  be  inlormed,  whe- 
ther the  K'bigs  intend  tu  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  Duchy  of 
Coranall  aiid  tlie  ilaBniuy  courts.  There  is  oo  prince  of  Wales,  nor 
at  present,  we  believe,  any  in  prospect  i  so  the  time  of  refunn  could 
never  be  more  appropriate.  Uesides  Dr.  Knightm,  with  iiuini;Qse 
emoluments,  a«  receiver-general,  tliere  are  olhi-r  oflicers^iimonK 
Hiem,  ail  tusHy-iQaster  for  (in,  who  has  never  even  visited  that,  tu 
him,  remote  principaJ-ity — the  sinecure  of  his  infancy,  man hoi>d,  and 

Knoll)-H,  gen.  W.  UDBttached  pay  as  lute  major  3d  foot  guards 

Governor  of  jUmerick     

Pension  on  civil  Ust,  Sept.  1 8 14 ■ 

Knox,  John,  pension  on  civil  list,  June  1800    

Knox,  John,  pension  on  civil  list,  Dec.  1802 

Knox,  Mary  Anne,  pension  on  civil  list,  Nov.  1801 

Knox,  H.  V.  joint  prothonotary,  coiumon  pleas,  Ireland    • ' 

Kuper,  Rev,  W.  pensioD  on  civil  list,  Oct.  1816   

Thiit  )>ersun  must  be  a  German— pnibfibly  an  Hanoverian.  What 
clum  can  he  have  on  the  taxes  of  Engand  ? 

K)'d,  T,  clerk  and  inspector  of  taxes,  Edinburgh 

Lance,  J ,  H.  comnutsEiry  judge  at  Surinam  

Lack,  John,  clerk  of  the  rates,  cuetoms 

Lack,  T.  assistant  secretary  board  of  trade     

Laffan,  sir  Joseph  de  Courcey,  pension  on  c.  I.  Hec.  I8'28    ' 
Laiuli,  George,  brother  of  lord  Melbourne,  and  M.P.  for  Dun- 

gftrvon ;  uoder  sec,  of  state  in  the  home  department-  • 
lAmbton,  H.  brother  of  lord  Durham;  groom  of  the  bed-cham. 

Lang,  Charles,  master-shipwright,  Deptford ••• 

Lang,  Oliver,  ditto,  Woolwich    

L^e,  viscount,  pension  on  consolidated  fund    

Lieutenant-general - • 

Pension  obtained  by  hid  father  fur  services  in  India  and  Ireland ; 
the  lost,  at  least,  did  nul  merit  it.  The  presi-nt  viscuunl  is  better 
known  as  a  late  lord  of  the  bedchamber  than  in  his  militiLry  capa- . 

IjBDgrishe,  Hannah,  pension  on  Irish  c.  L  March   ' 

LangriKhi.',  Anne,  pension  on  Irish  c.  1.  Aug.  1796 

There  was  a  sir  Hercules  Langrishc,  bait,  who  received  lar^eoc 
pensatinns  at  the  Uniun,  and  well  knovt  n  as  a  good  companiDn.  These 
ladies  may  probably  be  his  relatives,  and  the  lord  lieutenant's  gene- 
rosity moved  by  ihebooD  companionship  of  the  baronet. 
Lanedowne,  marqnis  of,  president  of  the  council    

The  marrjuis,  who  is  an  estimable  and  eDiighlened  man,  has  been 
hitherto  silent  un  the  vilal  r|uesticin  of  parlianientur)  reiorm  ;  but  at 
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it  of  Ihe  leBsioD  he  declared  him»elf  favoniablc  to 
UD  extension  o(  ihe  eltcli'e  Iraiichiae  ;  not  merely  Tor  tbe  tske  of 
change,  bul  uinendinent,  by  more  ndeqnulel;  representing  the  pro- 
perly and  inlellieence  of  (he  community.  Tbia  vat  very  good  ;  bat 
hig  lordaliipinid  nolhing  nbi'ut  Cnliie,  nor  nbout  that  other  borough. 
the  name  of  which  w«  forgi:!,  in  tlie  ather  pMktt,  Ab,  my  lord  pn^ 
aidenl,  ne  must  have  all  iLc  bomuirhR  and  the  ballut— and  the 
(ooatr  Ihe  better;  for,  charged  as  the  nhole  aocia.1  alnle  is  with 
cnmbnstibie  matter^kinCi  lui^s<  and  ciimmoag,  siuinit  a*er  i;ud- 
powder — there  is  no  itnoning  what  a  fen  monlhi,  neeki,  or  eran 
daya  may  bring  forth, 
Lorpent,  F.  S.  chairman  of  the  bonrd  of  audit    •  •  ■ 

Lambert,  lieut.-g^BH.  sir  J.  col.  lOthfoot   

Lane,  Thomaa,  iecretery  and  registrar,  Barbadoes' 
Lavington,  Frances,  boroneBs.  pension  c.  1.  Sept.  1812      - 
Lanib,  sir  F.  brother  of  lord  Melbourne,  ambassador 
LoscelleB,  R.  late  reccirer-genemi  for  Monmouth*  • 

Chamberluin  of  Brecon •••••< 

lAJng,  A.  S.  police  justice,  Hatton-garden    •••••• . 

Lawrence,  T.  chief  clerk,  poet-oSice • >..••• 

Lnyard,  C.  E.  civil  and  military  paymaster-general  -••..;  . 

Leach,  sir  Juhu,  master  of  the  rolls   ..••..... 

i>ake,  S.  R.  M.  assistant  clerk  in  the  Treasury    ••-•  ..... 
Leake,  S.  M.  retired  aHowanca  us  compt.  of  army  accouitts  • 

Leake,  R.  M.  master  of  report'office  in  Chancery ... 

Sir  E.  Sugdcn  might  well  lift  Dp  liis  eyea  in  aatunishment,  whrn 
he  discovered  the  enormous  emolnmcnts  of  this  geDllemnii.  The 
I '  tepurl  oftiee  is  a  mere  copying  office;  and  nby  the  duty  ahuuld  be 
remunerated  at  this  esttaiagaol  rate  is  wholly  ODOccuuntalils.  The 
chief  oletluhip  is  a.  siaecure,  Ihe  work  beiuj(  done  ut  tl  tow  rate  by 
hireling  qn  ill -drivers.  In  17011  the  receipts  uf  the  office  amouoleil 
to  £1009,  having  increased  upwards  uf  fourfuld.  These  ei 
sunia  are  all  derived  frum  copies  of  dueumenis  in  saits ;  for  which 
Mr.  Spence  suggesls  as  a  remedy  the  mutual  interchanKB  bclw«QD 
Ihe  solicitors  of  Ihe  opposite  parlies  the  various  copies  required. 
The  increase  in  (he  emoluments  of  all  oSicers  in  cliaocer;  hiu  been 
enormous.  In  ITffT  (he  fees  of  the  secretary  in  bankruptcy  werr 
£1100,  ofwhichfSUO  went  10  pay  clerks,  and  £600  into  the  secre- 
tary's own  pocket.  At  present  (he  lees  are  £lOfiOO,  of  which  the 
chancellor  himself  receives  £4000,  though  faruerly  he  received  no 
parL — -For  an  account  of  other  chancery  oflicers  see  Pugh,  VUeraom 
Itaytafurdfiai  Wingfield.  We  refer  to  these  gentlemen,  ootfrom  any 
pcrKonal  motive,  or  from  a  wish  to  imply  any  peculiarity  in  their 
mode  ofdischargmg  judicial  duties,  butslmply  because  the  )piriih«a 
lisppened  tu  move  us,  in  reading  tlieir  names,  (o  hang  a  note  to  them, 
i>e  filanr,  Thomaa,  master  of  cmirt  uf  king's  beucl 

One  of  the  r^istrars  for  Middlesex 

Leigh,  George,  pension  on  civil  list,  Sept.  1819     . 

This  gentleman  was  iu  the  lOlh  husBSrs,  and  held  sooie  olSc« 
under  George  l\'.,  nad  lias  apartments  at  St.  James's  Palace.  " 
married  Ihe  sIMer  of  the  poet,  Lord  Byron. 

I^igh,  K.  inspector- general,  tax-oflice    ■• 

Leigh,  F.  allowance  oa  late  collector  of  excise    
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Le^:att,  Horatio,  solicitor  of  taxes,  in  Ueu  of  billa    

Lcnnard,  J.  B.  receiver  of  fees,  privy  council-office 

Ah.poorBoLLl  how  ranch  this  £SO,000  a-jear  would  help  thy 

Lennox,  lady  Loiiisa,  pension  on  c.  1.  ;i/«y  17(34 

Lennox,  lady  Georginna,  pension  on  c.  1.  Z)ec.  DilS     

Lechmere,  sir  A.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Worcester 

Lemon,  Robert,  deputy -keeper  of  state  papers,  Jan.  1818    .. 

Leitrim,  earl  of,  por( -sea re Aer  at  Dublin 

Thee»r1i8  t'oUmel  of  tU  Donegal  militia;  bis  wn,  Willjiuii,  is 
in  the  army ;  and  bin  cousin,  J.  M.  ClemcnU,  is  M.P.  fur  Leitrim- 

Ley,  W.  second  clerk  nssistant,  house  of  commons    

Littledttle,  sir  J.  judge  of  the  court  of  king's  bench   

lock,  Georgiana  and  Lucy  F.  out  of  4i  per  cent,  fund,   each 
Lloyd,  John,  commisB.  for  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  Ireland  . 
Lloyd,  Mary-Anne  and  Emma,  pensions  on  c.  I,  April  1815  . 
Lloyd.  Marj'-Harriet,  pension  one.  l.^uff.  1829 

Marshal  of  exchequer  and  clerk  for  land-tax 

Compensation  for  loss  as  tally-cutter,  Oct.  1 826 ... . 
Lord,  E.  C.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Wales     

Ueutenantof  the  Tower     
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Low,  Peter,  commiwioner  of  inquiry,  Ireland  ••••  ...... 

Loughborough,  lord,  clerk  of  chancery,  Scotland    •••••.. 

Militia  pay  as  lieutenant-colonel •*•  •••• 

Lowdhiun,  L.  A   sscrelary  of  lunatics  to  lord  chancellor"" 
Lowry,  John,  3d  profesiior  of  mathematics,  military  college 

Lulham,  EJw.  clerk  in  the  tax-office  •• 

Lumley,  lieut.-g^en.  hon.  sir  W,  col.  6th  dragoons,  pay  •  •  •  • 

Pension  for wonnds 

Groom  of  bed-chambor j      3M 

Lushin^n,  sir  H.  consul  general  at  Naples I     13* 

Lushington,  E.  H,  late  comniisB.  colonial  audit-office,  Jii/y  1824  I      M 

King's  coroner  in  the  court  of  king's  bench IW 

Lushington,  S.  G.  commissioner  of  customs ■ •■        i41i 

Lushington,  rt.  hon.  S.  R.  pension,  March  1825 •        ISK 

What  clHinncan  this  geollemao  liiive  (i>apensiun^  .\1  ways  filling 
lucmtiie  oficM,  and  now  tcoternor  of  MadrHB,  for  which  post  he 
deserted  bit  iweutf  pnund  Canlarbuiy  canal  llnc^Dts, 
Lushington,  dame  Panny,  pension  c.  1.  Nov.  1813    •■••.•.. 

Ludlow,  gen.  Geo,  J-  Earl,  col.  38th  foot,  pay 

Governor  of  Berwick -. 

Petision  for  loss  of  nn  arm ^^ 

Lutwidge,  C.  collector  of  customs,  Hull- IW 

Luttrell,  H.  F.  commissioner  of  audit    -.  ......         IM 

Luttrell,  J.  Fownes,  M.P.  for  Minehead;    clerk  of  the  pipe 

in  Ireland     • 

Lukin,  R.   1st  clerk,  war-office     • 

Lyndoch,  gen.  T.  lord,  col.  14th  foot,  pay 

Governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle   -- 

Pension  by  act  of  parliament 

Lyndhurst,  lord,  late  lord  high  chancellor,  pension  ••.••■  .  . 
The  Whig*  appear  lo  haTe  ^en  very  much  at  a  loss  bow  to  dis- 
pose nf  the  ei-chuncelliiT,  IbeTe  being  evidently  risk  in  leai-ing  M 
large  and  lotully  unuccupimi  so  clever  Bad  fertile  a  genius.  It  nvs 
al  first  decrrmined  tu  lii  him  in  the  court  of  eichequer,  (ban  which 
nolhiag  could  be  niare  appropriate,  with  a  thumping  salarj  aod 
little  (n  do :  bat  here  tbc;  reclioDed  wilhmil  Mieir  ho^t,  tlic  chief 
baron  not  choosing  lo  write  himself  down  after  liie  Dogber?  fuhion. 
Lord  Lyndhunit  lias  himMlf  to  blaioe  for  Ibe  dilemina.  Had  his 
lordsbip  applied  more  aisiduousl;  to  his  sludies — mastered  tlae 
repuiu  of  ihe  law  cuinmissioaeTS,  and  graduated  in  judicial  t^uil;, 
he  need  nol  have  ijuak  prcmalurely  inlu  tbc  dead  weight  ma^s.  But 
the  fascinations  of  Brigblon  and  the  pavilion  were  irresiiliblF  ;  and 
the  inlaniiily  wltb  which  the  noble  tUnl  paid  hii  deToirs  tliere, 
through  hail,  rain,  and  fog,  calls  lo  mind  tbe  old  stories  of  Ucn> 
and  Leander.  Hui  Bomethiog  must  be  done ;  why  not  make  him  an 
envoy  extraardinnry  BDd  minislur  plenipo.  to  tbe  Ottonuui  Port«, 
or  send  him  mcr  to  India  as  goTernur- general } 

Lyon,  major-gen.  sir  J.  col.  24th  foot  

Staff  pay  ns  lieut.-gen.  Leeward  Islands 

Governor  of  Barbadoes    •. 

Pension  by  Queen  Charlotte  •. 
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mdan,  Helena,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  Oct.  1766 

This  luly  must  have  been  in  the  nradle  or  earlier  aUte  of  ei- 
islcnce  when  the  pension  niu  gmoted.     As  somftimea  a  life  in 
Ireland  hu  been  carried  on  lotlienextgenenilluTi.an  inquiry  sbould 
nniT  be  uiarle  who  really  enjoys  this  pension. 
Baberly,  lieut.-col.  W.  L.  son  of  the  M.  P.  for  Abinplon ; 

'  surveyor-gBneml  of  the  ordnance    

Hacben,  E.  duputy  eurreyor  of  Dean  Forest,  Jaii.  1 8 1  fi  ...  - 

Joint  deputy  g;BvelIeT  of  Denn  Forest,  March  I8],i  ■• 

ttgenis,    Richnrd,  commissToner  of  civil  accounts,  DiibliD, 

Jan.  1813 

Captain  half-pay  list  7th  fiiziJeers.  Fe6.  1811    

Pension  for  loss  of  an  arm.  Mat/  18H 

Magra,  Emily  and  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  Hat,  1 805.  each .  - 
Mackenzie,  Henry,  rlerk  remembrancer's  olfiee,   Edinburgh, 

B  Nov.  1765  {esclusive  of  fees) 

Comptroller  of  taxes,  Aug.  1799     

Macleoil,  George,  inspector-general  of  Btamps    .•... 

M'Nair,  R.  collector  of  customs,  Ijeitli 

MocJenn,  A.  receiver-general  of  Scotland  

Maclean,  lieiit.-geo.  sir  P.  col.  84th  foot,  pay  and  emoluinenta 
M'Clintock,  J.  and  W.  F.  union  compensation  as  chief  sergeant 


M'CIelland,  Thoraos,  receiver-general  of  poet  office,  Ireland-  • 

M'Clelland,  James,  baron  of  the  exchequer,  Ireland 

M'Gregor,  air  J.  director  general  army  medical  board,  and 

physician  to  garrison  at  Portsmouth   

M'Gregor,  M.  consul  at  Panama   • ••■ 

Maconochie,  A.  lord  of  session  and  Justiciary,  Scotland  -  -  -  ■  •  - 
M'Kenzie,  J.  H.  lord  of  session  and  justiciary,  Scotland  •--  • 

CommisBioner  of  the  jury  court,  Scotland •  ■ 

Macdonald,  sir  James,  M.P.  for  Calne;  clerk  of  the  privy  seal 

Macdonald,  major-gen.  J.  colonel  67th  foot,  pay    

Deputy  adj. -gen.  to  forces 

Macleay,  W.  S.  commissioner  of  arbitration  at  the  Havanna-* 

Macintosh,  sir  James,  commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  India  -  • 

Pension  from  the  East  India  Company  as  late  recorder 

at  Bombay   ■ • 

The  late  recorder  of  Buuibay,  we  suspect,  never  expected  to  live 
to  times  like  theie  ;  to  see  Broutcliani  lord-chanwllor  and  JelTre; 
lord -advocate,  and  himself  seated  at  Ihe  India  board,  with  a  salary 
uf  £l3Ua  a  year,  having  nolliiiig  mure  lu  do,  aacarding  (o  the  re- 
preaentiitjun  of  Mr.  Tiemey,  than  to  look  OTer  tlie  ncivepitpers,  and 
when  tired  of  that  look  aut  of  the  window.  There  ii,  hiiwever,  no 
good  without  admixture  of  evil,  and,  we  fear,  (he  lust  will  be  our 
lot  by  the  change  in  the  ministry  ;  for  we  have  bought  the  first 
volume  of  sir  James's  instmclive  Hisloi?  uf  Rngland,  and  it  is  very 
probable  we  shall  b«  left  in  the  lurch  with  it,  and  never  have  the 
completion.  But  we  shall  be  content  to  consider  onr  loss  as  a  set- 
olT  against  the  good  deeds  of  Ibe  honourable  caminissicnier  ;  few 
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public  sen  can  boast  of  haring  run  so  long  and  derious  a  coarse, 
with  so  few  Ireak*^  as  sir  James  Mackintosh.  During  ourm/  days, 
when  England  was  under  the  sway  of  that  pestiferous  triumvirate 
Sidmouthf  Canning,  and  Castlereagh,  sir  James  delivered  speeches 
which  did  honour  to  his  principles,  his  coBsisteoc7,and  indepeodcBce. 

Macleod,  lieut.-gen.  sir  John,  colonel  commandaDt  hone  artil- 
lery, director  general  of  artillery,  and  master  gunner, 
St.  James's  Park     • •• 

Mann,  gen.  Gother,  colonel  royal  engineers  and  inspector-gen. 
of  fortifications    ••••• 

M'Leay,  A.  secretary  and  registrar.  New  South  Wales 

Allowance  in  lien  of  pension,  per  snnum • 

M'Mahon,  sir  W.  master  of  the  rolls,  Ireland    •••••••••••• 

Macfarlane,  1ieut.-gen.  sir  R.  colonel  of  89th  foot,  pay,  exclu- 
sire  of  clothing  emoluments    • ••• 

M'Murdo,  D.  collector  of  customs,  Glasgow  •••• • 

Macauley,  J.  S.  captain  royal  engineers,  Oct,  1829 

Professor  of  fortification,  military  academy    • 

Macauley,  T.  B.,  M.P.  for  Calne;  conmiissioner  of  bankrupts 
Mr.  Macauley  may  profit  more  or  less  tlian  this  sum ;  we  have 
put  it  down  from  th'*  return  of  his  fellow  reaper  the  hon  J.  H.  AbbotL 
•The  gains,  we  belie>'A,  depend  on  assiduity,  and  on  something  else 
which  shall  be  nameless.  The  commissioners  are  described  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  in  his  work  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  very  old  or  Tery 
young  men,  lawyers,  barristers,  and  solicitors,  the  personal  friends 
'of  the  lord  chancellor  who  seek  the  spoil  of  insolvent  estates,  for  the 

# purpose  of  pocket-money,  a  succedaneum  for  briefs,  or  to  eke 
out  scanty  emoluments  derived  from  other  sources.  Some  of  them 
are  police-justices,  ethers  commissioners  of  inquiry,  city  pleader, 
clerks  of  the  petty  bag,  and  examiners.  Altogether  they  iMar  such  a 
disreputable  name,  that  lord  Brougham  will  surely  attempt  some 
reform  in  their  practices  and  institution. 

By  the  by,  is  Macauley  the  author  of  the  two  pamphlets  which 
Croker,  under  a  strange  delusion,  thrashed  so  unmercifully,  think- 
ing they  were  the  productions  of  the  late  M.P.  for  Yorkshire.  If 
they  be  the  hon.  member's  we  can  assure  him  they  do  him  no  credit, 
and  are  not  half  so  good,  even  as  his  reviews  of  the  UiilUarians. 
Such  clubhouse  and  party  stuff,  such  personal  abuse  and  parasitical 
slavering  we  never  before  read  nor  witnessed.  They  do  not  contain 
a  single  general  truth,  or  political  principle,  and  as  to  the  people 
they  are  never  once  alluded  to,  as  if  such  an  element  of  the  sociul 
state  was  a  non-entity.  We  are  told  indeed  the  late  ministry  could 
not  stand,  because  ft  had  not  the  support  either  of  the  church  or  of 
the  '*  great  families.*'  What  imbecility !  just  as  if  the  church  w  ere 
any  thing  more  at  this  day  than  a  rotten  stick,  and  as  to  any  strength 
to  be  derived  from  the  hereditary  families,  a  man  might  as 
well  seek  strength  from  a  hereditary  cancer  in  the  stomach.  Then 
what  irapertiaenoe  in  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts  likening  the 
duke  of  Wellington  to  *'  an  old  matchlock  or  battering  ram."  In 
fine,  we  never  met  with  any  productions  of  the  press  which  excited 
such  an  universal  feeling  of  contempt  and  abhorrence ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  author  that  they  are  now  forgotten  with  the  last 
year's  almanack,  otherwise  they  might  have  formed  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  his  success  in  life  or  even  to  his  admission  into  de> 
cent  society. 
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Maisler,  H.  W.    registrar  of  deeds  for  east  riding  of  YorksUre 

Maitland,  niajor-gen,  sir  P.  col.  Ist  West  ladia  regiment-  •  •  • 

Unattached  pay  as  late  captain  of  grenadier  guards    ■  - 

Staff  pny  and  emoluments  as  lieat.-goreraor  of  Nova 

Scotia  and  goremor  of  AnapoHs*' 

Maitland,  geii.  F.  colonel  Ceylon  rifle  regiment 

Lieut. -governor  of  Dominica  

Mallet,  J'.  L.  aecretary  in  the  audit-oflice   '•• 

Maling,  major  T.  assieiant  military  sec,  to  commaDder-in- chief, 

and  captain  2d  West  India  regiment  

Marsden,  AleKaoder,  pension  on  civil  list,  during  lives  of  his 

daughters      •• •  ■■ 

MarsdeD,  W.  retired  alloivaiice  as  secretary  to  the  Admiralty-  ■ 
Marsden,  rev.  G.  senior  chaphun  New  South  Wales,  with  house 
Marsden,  Elizabeth  and  Maria,  pensions  on  c.  1.  Dec.  1 806  ■  ■ 

Marshall,  Edward,  cleik  in  war-oflice    

Clerk  of  estimates  in  nar-office 

Marshali,  H.  A.  auditor  and  mccoutant-general,  Ceylon 

Manners,  lord  T.  lat«  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland     

Manning,  Vi.  T.  third  clerk  to  clerk  of  ships  euiries 

Manning,  John,  surveyor-genatal  customs 

Martin,  vice-adm,  sir  T.  B.  comptroller  of  the  navy 

Martin,  D.  cashier  of  foreign  half-pay,  and  retired  full  pay  •  • 

Mangin,  A.  clerk  secretary's  office,  Ireland    

Mansfield,  rev.  "W.  clerk  of  king's  silver,  common  pleas  ■  •  •  • 
Manningham,  C.  W.  deputy  and  first  clerk,  teller's  office-  •■• 

Mascall,  E.  J.  retired  allowance  as  collector  of  customs 

Mash,  T.  B.  comptroller  of  accounts  lord  chamberlain's  dep.  ■  ■ 
Malcolm,  vice-adm.  sir  P.  coDimander-in-cliief,  Meditertanean 

Maxwell,  C.  W.  governor  of  St.  Christopher 

Maturin,  Harriet,  widow,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  IS^ft---- 

Matthews,  J.  R.  consul-general  at  Lisbon • • 

Mansfield,   countess  of,   pension  out  of  4^  per  cent,  duties, 

ilfarcA  1314  

Manchester,  duchess  dowager  of,  compensation  allowance  for 
loss  of  the  oiGce  of  collector  of  customs  outwards, 

held  hy  the  late  duke  of  Manchester 

Here  is  a  uurious  case— a  donager  ducliess,  ninety  years  of  age 

at  least — receiving  coinpi^nEatioii  for  losa  of  oBicr  as  sean^her  of  rut- 

tonis  !    What  services  tun  tliis  lady  have  readerrd  t    Her  busband 

*raa  knowo  some  fifty  years  ago  as  a  court  lord,  and  if  the  marriage 

was  improrideDt,  why  muslUie  widow  be  qaarlered  on  the  pablic  ! 

Has  not  a  labourer's  or  a  mechanic's  wife  aa  eqnal  clainir   Must 

we  have  a  pauper  nubility  lo  support  the  digoity  of  the  crows  f  W  by 

it  she  not  maiDtained  by  her  son,  the  lalegoveraor  of  Jamaica;  ut 

her  grandwD,  lord  Matidcville,  who  married  a  rich  heiress  J 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  hereditary  pension  out  of  poat -office  -  ■ 

Father  of  that  mjslerioiii  rcforuier.  the  ineriiuess  of  Blaodfurd. 

and  of  many  olbera  in  the  uavy,  army,  and  church.    Tbe  pca^ioa  i^ 

2h 
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a  proof  of  the  inutility  of  hereditary  honours  in  ccuaran teeing  here- 
ditary nobility:   John,  the  first  duke,  might  deserve  the  pension,  bat 
can  it  be  said  his  descendant  does  ? 
Master,  Isabella  F.  pension  out  of  4^  per  cent,  fund  •••••-•• 
Mayo,  earl  of,  pension  as  chairman  of  the  committees  of  the 

late  house  of  lords,  Ireland ••• 

This  pension  was  given  by  an  act  of  parliament ;  it  was  an  abase, 
and  ought  to  be  revoked  by  another. 

May,  sir  G.  collector  of  customs,  Belfast    •••••• 

Maynard,  George,  computer  of  duties  on  East  India  calicoes 

Mayer,  G.  C.  librarian  in  colonial -office • 

Mayne,  Richard,  commidsioner  of  metropolitan  police    

Maule,  George,  solicitor  to  treasury,  salary   •••••• 

Emoluments    ••    •••••• 

Mayow,  P.  W.  assistant  solicitor  of  excise    •• 

Meade,  hon.  J.  consul-general  at  Madrid   

Meade,  lieut.-gen.  Robert,  colonel  12th  foot 

Pension  for  wounds     •• 

Melbourne,  viscount  secretary  of  state,  home  affairs 

Merry,  A.  late  envoy,  &c.  to  the  United  States 

Mellish,  Amelia,  Eleanora,  Elizabeth,  and  Wilhelmina,  pension 

on  civil  list,  1 825,  each  •- 

Meetkerke,  A.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Hertford     

Melluish,  H.  E.  captain  royal  engineers,  1814 

Extra  pay,  employed  in  Canada 

Pension  for  a  wound,  1814 

Melville,  viscount,  lord  keeper  of  privy  seal,  Scotland • 

Mitford,  C.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Sussex 

Mitford,  R.  chairman,  board  of  taxes 

Agent  for  herring  fishery 

Mitford,  B.  commissioner  of  inquiry,  Ireland • 

Mitford,  John,  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  clerk  of  inrolments 
in  chancery,  deputy  register  for  Middlesex,  commis- 
sioner for  appeals  from  board  of  excise,  and  auditor 

of  Duchy  of  Lancaster • 

Mitchell,  E.  clerk  vice  treasurer*8  office,  Ireland    

Computer  of  off-reckonings     • • 

Allowance  as  late  clerk  in  Irish  treasury   • » •  •  ••.... 

Miller,  J.  referee  and  partidon,  Trinidad    

Milne,  A.  secretary  to  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests .... 

Miller,  sir  W.  lord  of  session,  Scotland 

Millar,  major-gen.  W.  unattached  general  officer,  1825 

Inspector  of  artillery,  1827 

Inspector  of  royal  bmss  foundry  ••••• 

Allowance  for  one  servant 

Mills,  F.  R.  precis  writer  in  home  department,  April  1820.  • 

Librarian  in  home  department,  April  1820    

Mingin,  W.  first  puisne  judge,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
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Minto,  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  April  1800    

MilneSy  sir  R.  S.  and  during  lives  of  name  Milnes  and  daugh- 
ters, pension  on  English  civil  list,  Jan.  1809 

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1 809    

Lady  Milnes  is,  yre  believe,  a  near  relative  of  the  house  of  Ben- 
tinck ;  the  gentleman  was  formerly  in  the  Blues.  On  his  marriage 
was  appointed  a  deputy  governor  of  Canada,  or  of  some  colony,  as 
a  provision.  A  pension  on  retiring  is,  of  course,  a  natural  conse^ 
quence  of  previous  employment. 
Minshull,  G.  R.  superannuated  allowance  as  receiver-general 

of  taxes  for  Buckinghamshire,  Aug,  1 825 

Police  magistrate,  Jan,  1818 

Milnes,  R.  R.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  York 

Moncrie£P,  sir  J.  W.  lord  of  session  and  justiciary,  Scotland  •  • 
Moneypenny,  David,  lord  of  session  and  justiciary,  Scotland*  • 

Commissioner  of  the  jury  court,  Scotland •  •  •  • 

Montagu,  H.  S.  commissioner  of  stamps    

Montagu,  G.  W.  A.  deputy  chairman,  board  of  stamps 

Money,  W.  T.  consul-general  at  Venice 

Mornington,  Ann,  countess  dowager  of,  pension  on  civil  list, 

July  1813 

By  the  Powers !  here  is  the  prince  of  Waterloo's  aged  mother,  Anne 
Hill,  among  the  state  paupers.  This  is  too  bad  at  any  rate.  We 
always  knew  the  Duke  was  fond  of  money,  but  we  did  think  he 
would  provide  for  his  parent  It  is  not  less  a  reproach  to  bis 
brothers  Wellesley,  Maryborough,  Cowley,  and  Gerard-Valerian, 
the  prebendary  of  Durham,  all  of  whom  have  been  receiving  not  less 
than  £40,000  a  year,  and  yet  to  suffer  their  venerable  progeni tur  to 
be  maintained  out  of  the  taxes,  is  infamy  past  endurance.  What  a 
griping  set  they  must  be  !  Arthur  was  always  thrifty  and  provident, 
and  there  are  persons  in  London  in  possession  of  a  pressing  letter  he 
addressed  at  the  commencement  of  bis  caresr,  soliciting  a  ven^ 
humble  office  under  the  Irish  government  as  a  permanent  provision. 

Morier,  D.  R.  consul-general  at  Paris   «» 

Morier,  J.  late  minister  to  Mexico -- 

Morier,  J.  P.  late  minister  to  Saxony     

Morris,  Thomas,  surveyor-general  of  customs  •  •  *»  • 

Morrison,  J.  W.  deputy  master  and  worker,  mint -office     •  •  •  • 

Morrison,  gen.  E.  colonel  13th  foot,  pay    •  •  •  •  • 

Governor  of  Chester   

Mortlock,  sir  J.  commissioner  of  excise 

Morisset,  J.  T.  superintendent  of  police.  New  South  Wales  •  • 
Governor  of  Norfolk,  and  half-pay  as  lieut.-col.  in  army 

Molleson,  Eleanor,  pension  on  civil  list,  July  1793   

Montford,  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  March  1803 

Montgomery,  sir  George,  pension  on  civil  list,  Dec,  1813  •••  • 

Montgomery,  R.  lord  treasurer  remembrancer,  Scotland    •  •  •  • 

Montgomery,  sir  Joseph,  presenter  of  signatures,  Scotland    •  • 

Montgomery,  lady,  S.  pension  on  civil  list,  April  1826     •  •  •  • 
And  her  daughter,  miss  Marian,  e.  1.  Feb.  1827  •  •  •  • 

2  II  2 


£938 

557 
445 


300 

800 

600 

2600 

2*/00 

«>00 

•  012 

<412 

1043 

600 


1874 

1100 

1700 

800 

800 

613 

169 

1400 

600 

233 
611 
369 
400 
610 
152 
97 
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Molesworth,  viscount,  pension  on  civil  list,  July  1820 

Mountmorres,  F.  H.  viscount,  pension  on  civil  list,  April  1826 

Moore,  R.  deputy  inspector  of  hospitals,  Ireland   •••..•  - .  .  • 
Surgeon  to  house  of  industry 

Moore,  Arthur,  second  justice  common  pleas,  Ireland     •••••• 

Moore,  James,  pension  on  civil  list,  March  1809  •  •  •  •  • 

Mooyaart,  J.N.  collector  of  customs,  Ceylon     ••• 

Mountain,  Eliza,  M.  W,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826  ' 

Muddle,  R.  H.  harhour  master  and  superintendent  of  pilots, 
Demerara    ••••  •••• 

Munday,  George,  clerk  to  master  Farrar,  in  chancery   • 

Murray,  major-gen.  hon.  G.  unattached  pay  as  major-general 
Auditor  of  exchequer,  Scotland 

Murray,  sir  P.  haron  of  the  exchequer,  Scotland   •  • . .  • 

Murray,  lady  Charlotte,  pension  on  civil  list,  Dec.  1803    •  •  .  • 

Murray,  C.  K.  police  justice.  Union  Hall • 

Cursitor  for  Essex  and  Berks 

Murray,  hon.  Deborah,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821      

Murray,  R  registrar  of  slaves,  Trinidad 

Murray,  lieut.-gen.  right  hon.  sir   G.   M.P.    for  Perthshire  ; 

colonel  42d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Governor  of  Fort  George 

Murray,  J.  \V.  lord  of  session,  Scotland 

Commissioner  of  the  jury  court  ..••••• •... 

Murray,  lady  Virginia,  pension  on  civil  list,  1784     

Muir,   William,  pension  on  civil  list,  Nov,  \111  • 

Musgrave,  T.  M.  retired  allowance  as  clerk  in  alien-office,  1816 
Comptroller  of  twopenny  post-office,  1 824 

Muskerry ,  baroness,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 825 

Mulgrave,  countess  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  Aug,  1829 

Lord  Mulgrave  is  u  general  officer  in  the  army,  colonel  of  31st 
foot,  a  knight  of  the  grand  cross  of  the  bath,  governor  of  Scar- 
borough, lord  lieutenant,  custos  rotuloruni,  and  vice-admiral  of  the 
west-riding  of  York.  As  his  lordship  has  not  returned  the  cmolu- 
inents  of  tliese  offices  we  are  unable  to  state  them,  but  we  believe 
they  are  adequate  to  the  decent  maintenance  of  his  wife  without 
throwing  the  burthen  upon  the  community.  But  how  can  the  son  of 
tlie  countess,  lord  Normanby,  tolerate  such  disgrace — for  disg^ce 
it  is  for  any  one  to  touch  unnecessarily  a  shilling  of  the  public  money 
while  on  every  side  persons  are  dying  of  absolute  want,  and  the 
entire  peasantry  of  the  country  has  resorted  to  the  desperate  ex- 
pedient of  destroying  property,  as  the  only  alternative  for  extorting 
the  bare  means  of  subsistence.  The  last  time  we  heard  of  the 
literary  exquisite  he  was  at  Florence,  amusing  himself,  with  others 
of  the  3G,0U0  absentees,  in  acting  plays. 

Napier,  Louisa  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1805 

Napier,  Catherine,  Caroline,  and  Sophia,  each  on  civil  list   •  • 

Nairne,  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  1822 

Nairne,  Caroline,  baroness,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829  •••••• 

Nelson,  lady,  pension,  by  act  of  parliament    • . 
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Nelson,  esri,  pcDsion,  by  act  of  parliament    

Brolhet  of  admiral  Nslaon.  A  striking  iDatanoe  iLisof  ilie  injus- 
liceofliereditarj  honours.  The  present  poBBesaor,  a  Norfolk  parson, 
could  have  had  iia  lillle  claim  to  the  rewards  of  the  hereof  tha  Nile, 
as  any  other  chanre  person  picked  up  in  St.  Paul's-chureh  yard. 

Nepean,  sir  M.  H.  clerk  of  supreme  court,  Jamaica 

Nepean,  Margaret,  pension  on  ciTil  list,  Nov.  1702 

Nesbit,  S.  secretary  and  registrar,  Bahamas • 

Newcastle,  Ann,  duchess  dowager  of,  pension  on  c.  1.   1803-' 

We  have  recorded  several  caanlessea  and  a  marchioneu,  aud  tiliH 

i»  the  secood  pauper  duclie»<.     There  is  an  ael  uf  Elizabeth  which 

I    renders  it  imperative  on  children,  whi^n  of  soQicient  ability,  to  main- 

lain  their  parents,  and  ne  see  uo  riason  why  Ihedukeof  tolliugtun, 

tbe  dnke  of  Manchester,  and  his  f^racv  uf   Nefrcastle  should  bii 

exempt  from  lis  uperalLuD,    Mr.  Sadler  who  purposes  trying  his 

hand  at  iIk  poor  Uwa,  will  not,  A-e  trust,  suffer  this  matter  to  edcape 

■     attention,  and  hi*  Newark  patron  be  compelled  to  discharge  his 

.    filial  obli|;ntionB. 

Newetiham,  Tliomafl,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1792    

Newenham,  Robert  C.  Callnghan,  pension  on  Irish  c.  I.  1793 

Newenham,  Mary,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1792    

Newbtn^h,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1782     

Newcome,  Geoi^e  W,  Inte  clerk  in  the  comptrollers  of  army 

accounts  office,  June  1826 ■ 

Late  commissioner  of  lotter}%  June  1827   ■  ■  •  •    

Neyle,  G.  N.  auditor  of  accounts  of  registrar.  Admiralty"-- 

Retired  allowance  as  commisHioner  of  stamps 

Nicholls,  colonel  G.  royal  engineers.  Nova  Scotia 

Nicboll,  sir  J.  M.P.  for  Bedwyn;  judge  of  the  arches  and 

prerogative  courts  of  Cnnlerhury,  about 

Nicoiuy,  major-general,  governor  of  Dominica  

The  lather  of  the  general,  we  believe,  was  a  Oermao,  a  violin 
player,  and  Rreat  favourite  nf  queen  CharloUe,  with  whura  be  ciuue 
over  to  this  country. 

Nicolay,  Mary  Georgiana,  pension  on  civil  list,  1818    

Nicolay,  Augusta  Louisa,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813 

Nobie,  H.  dark  in  office  of  home  secretary    ■  • 

Allowance  o»  late  naval  officer,  Newfoundland    •••.■■ 
Norburj-,  lord,  late  chief  justice  of  common  pleas,  Ireland-*-* 

Norris,  John  F.  fourth  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury 

Norman,  R,  receiver-general  of  taxes,   Leicester 

Northesk,  earl  of,  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain,   and  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Plymouth • 

Northland,  viae,  joint  prothonotary  of  common  plens,  Ireland 
Nugent,  gen.  sir  G.,  M.P.  for  Buckingham,  col.  6th  foot,  pay 

Captain  of  St.  Mawes 

Nugent,  C.  R.  consul-geneml  in  Chili ■ 

Oakes,  0.  R.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Suffolk     

O'Brien,  Madelena,  widow,  pension  on  c.  I.  1818 

O'Connell,  Louisa  aud  Alicia,  pension  c.  1.  Dec.  1821,  eath  •  - 


23 
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O'Callaghan,  major-gen.  sir  R.  col.  97th  foot    

Commanding  forces  in  North  Britain,  staff  pay 

O'Connor,  A.  distributor  of  stamps  for  Antrim 

O 'Gorman,  C.  T.  consul  general  at  Mexico 

Ogle,  rear-admiral  sir  Charles,  commander-in-chief  at  Halifax 

and  Newfoundland • 

Of^Ie,  J.  W.  cocket  writer,  customs 

O'Grady,  S.  late  chief  baron  exchequer,  Ireland    ••••• 

O'Neil,  J.  B.  brother  of  earl  of  O'Neil,  M.P.  for  Antrimshire, 
a  major-general,  and  constable  of  Dublin  castle  •  •  •  • 
Oliphant,  Anthony,  attorney -general.  Cape  of  Good  Hope-  •  •  • 
Oldham,  Adam,  deputy  judge  advocate  ;  superannuation   •  • .  • 

O'Reilly,  M.  J.  pension  on  c.  1.  1812   

Osborn,  sir  J.  commissioner  of  audit*  • •.... 

Oswald,  lieut.-gen.  sir  J.  col.  35th  foot 

Otway,  rear-admiral  sir  R.  W.    commander-in-chief,    South 

America,  (part  of  the  year) 

Ottley,  sir  R.  chief  justice,  Ceylon    

Ouselcy,  sir  G.  late  ambassador  to  Persia  •••• 

Owon,    rear-admiral   sir   E,  W,  C.  R.     commander-in-chief. 

East  Indies , • • 

Oxenford,  W.  clerk  to  register  of  debentures,  customs  •••••• 

Pack,  Arthur,  Denis,  Elizabeth,  and  Catherine,  each,  pension 

one.  I.  1825    ...• 

Page,  T.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Surrey 

Paget,  gen.  hon.  sir  E.  col.  28th  foot    ••• 

Governor  of  the  royal  military  college    •••  •• 

Pension  for  loss  of  a  limb    • 

Paget,  rear-admiral  sir  Charles,  commander-in-chief,  Ireland 

Paget,  hon.  B.  commissioner  of  excise 

Paget,  sir  A.  late  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  • 

Palmer,  lady  Madelina,  pension  on  c.  1.   1801   •  •  •  •  • 

Palmerston,  vise,  secretary  of  state,  foreign  affairs     •  •  • 

Palk,  Hobert,  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  July^\B2S   

Counsel  to  Duchy  of  Lancaster 

Palgravo,  W.  collector  of  customs,  Dublin    • 

Papendiech,  Augusta  Amelia,  pension  c.  1.  1827 

Parish,  W.    consul  general  and  charge  d'affaires  at  Buenos 

Avres 

Parish,  W.   commissioner  of  excise    

Parsons,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813     

Parsons,  Thomas,  postmaster,  Waterford 

Parke,  sir  James,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench    •  •  •  • 

Parks,  \Vm.  pension  on  civil  list,  1 794 

Parker,  liout.-col.  J.  B.  captain  royal  artillerj',    1825    

2d  captain  gent,  cadets,   1 822     

Pension  for  loss  of  leg,  1816 I 
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Parkinson,  John,  consul  at  Pemambuco    

Passmore,  U.  consul  at  Aretiuipa 

Pasley,  C.  lietit.-col.  royal  engineeri,  Dec.  1814.. •• 

R\tra  pay,  inspector  field  works,  Chatham,  May  1812 

Pension  for  a  wound,  June  1814   • 

Allowance  for  servants    

PattesoD,  sir  J.  puisne  judge  court  of  king's  bend)    

Pakenham,  hon.  T.  lat«  master  general  ordnance,  Ireland-  ■  •  • 

Pakenham.  Richard,  secretary  of  legation   in   Mexico,  and 
charge  d'affaires  ditto • 

Pameli,  lady  C.  pension  out  of  4+  percent,  duties,  July  1821 

Parks,  W.  pension  on  civil  list,  1794 

Payne,  gen.  sir  W,  col.  3d  dragoon  guards    

Peacock,  M.  B.  solicitor  to  the  post-office 

Peche,  J.  clerk  ordnance  department 

Pechell,  capt.  sir  Samuel,  M.P.  for  Hallestone ;  a  lord  of  the 
admiralty 

Peel,  sir  Robert,  M.P.  for  Tamworth,   late  secretary  of  state 

for  the  home  department 

or  lute  years  we  lii^ve  Dtlea  bad  occaainn  to  speak  of  sir  Robert, 
and  have  mnsUj'  reported  faTourablv  uf  bis  iotenlions  and  abililieii. 
Hut  ne  aball  now  wash  our  bands  of  him.  Tbat  he  could  ever  su 
lar  degTHde  our  gracioiu  king,  b;  rccommeadiDg,  ur  eaORriag  him- 
self for  a  iDoment  to  form  pari  of  a  miaislry  lliat  had  recompieDd^d 
such  a  speech  as  the  one  with  which  his  majesty  oprned  parliament, 
fills  us  nitb  aBti>nishnjeDt.  In  this  busiaess  we  blame  tbe  Baroaet 
more  than  the  Duke ;  the  latter  is  a  soldier  merely,  and  soiae  excuse 
may  be  found  for  hii  prepossessions  in  favour  of  tUo  Polignao  sjs- 
ti'Di ;  but  the  furmer  has  always  been  a  civilian,  and  never  BlauRh- 
lered  any  IhiDg  beyond  bares  and  partridges : — he  ought  to  liave 
known  better  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  change  in  sentimenl  among 
tlie  njidd ling  orders,  and  tliat  it  was  absolute  insanity  to  think  of 
foreign  intorvenlion,  and  of  resorting  tu  alien  bills,  espiooa^Bj 
habeas  corpus  suspension  acts,  bank  restriction  act,  and  other 
et  ceterBs  of  the  Pitt  machinery,  for  tbe  purpose  of  pntting  down 
internal  discontent.  Did  we  need  any  thing  furtlier  to  convince  us 
that  sir  R.  Peel  is  a  very  liny  statesman,  and  much  better  qualified 
for  a  prerage  than  premiership,  it  would  he  his  IomI  uwrds  before 
tbe  Chriatmas  recess,  <HuuGe  uf  Commons,  Dec.  SO)  exhibiting  his 
general  views,  and  comprising  such  a  brainless  display  of  cominon 
place  ntuS',  conceit,  aflected  candour,  and  duwai^r  politics,  a>  we 
never  before  read,  not  ever  hope  lo  read  a  second  time. 

We  have  left  out  the  Barooel's  retiring  pension,  for  tbc  same  reason 
we  left  out  that  uf  the  ear!  of  Aberdeen.  Sir  Robert  is  rich,  and 
mtiy  be  disposed  to  save  us  from  Ibe  additional  burthen  ;  and  Yfe 
are  more  inclined  lo  think  such  will  be  the  case,  as  we  lind  none  of 
his  family  on  the  pension  list. 

Next  to  tbe  judicial  reforms,  tbe  most  praiseworthy  act  of  sir  R. 
Peel  is  the  intixHliiction  of  the  bill  which  bears  his  name;  and  we 
cannot  help  Hxpressing  our  surprise  al  the  errors  of  Messrs.  At- 
wood,  Sadler,  sir  F.  Burdetl,  sir  James  Uruham,  and  we  believe, 
too.  the  premier  is  sligblly  smitten  willi  the  same  blindness— on  so 
plain  a  niatler  as  the  resiuration  of  the  curnmcy.  The  whole 
ridioao/eoi'ihe  question  lies  in  a  nutsbuU.   'i'lie  power  of  bnnkcis  lo 
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issue  pHpor  g»»e  Iheio  an  UDcontrollpd  influence  over  prices,  viagcs, 
and  pru6l.4 ;  this  ponei,  in  llie  eagerneEg  tu  icaia  on  thi^ir  issue*, 
they  (ibufled,  UMLi-red  apernicious  s;3tcm  of  credil.  gave  an  aiTi- 
ficbl  impulse  tu  over- trailing  and  spcculstion,  tibicli  were  follovrrd 
by  IhQ  disAslruus  reviilsJuns  wiliicsscd  ill  the  yean  1811,  18I&-10, 
1810,  Bnd  1823. 

Huohwero  tlie  evils  iif  the  banking  system.  Wlial  was  the 
remeiiy  T  T^p  lasae  ornnBl]  nam  of  lean  valiie  than  llvo  pouiKta 
WM  JaterdicluJ';'  Ihe'aiuoutil  uElliis  demminBliou  ot'noliw  in  circu- 
lation never  ticaedi.-d«ix.millioDa;  andwben  tlicy  wcte  wilbdrsno 
they  were  replaced  with  sovereigns,  to  that  there  was  no  lUniiDulioo 
orncXtlaboae,  in  the'iimuunt  of  the  circulation.  What  oatiODXl ' 
calamity,  lh(n,'i?auld  floiv  from  tli)«  transiHon,  from  Ibe  trkBamota- ' 
Don  of  six  nriHioniofrag-nHiB«y  into  an  equivalent  gold  cunencs  t  . 
We  knon  tbem  baa  beuu  a  great  vollapee  in  llie  mercnntile  worlfl . 
since  ISilG— it  ba«  been  felt  in  every  part  of  l^aglonil,  but  it  it  Ih^ 
grenttist  error  ever  committed — if  error  il  be — tu  ascribu  it  to  llw 
withdrawal  of  the  bhihII  notes,  ll  has  been  caused  bs  iba  ialritt- 
tvtn  etfptJxatc  credil^oi  tbut  baMlcsa  and  vicions  credit,  of  -which 
tbe  banking  system  had  been  Uie  parent,  nod  to  nhlch  some  wt^uld, 
again  resort  as  n  rcniedv. 

Here  are  the  fticla.  in  1625  the  circolalion  consistiHi  uf  speoW; 
bank-sotes,  and  mercantile  paper,  aroouDtiDg  altugetbar  U  abaul 
420  nillioos.  The  small  nates,  amounting  to  about  one-seventh 
part  of  the  bank  paper  itdued,  and  to  ooe-Beventienth  part  of  the 
vvhute  circulation,  was  withdrawn, and  sovereigns  substltalPd.  And 
what  then  ?  Cuutd  this  cause  a  deficiency  in  the  cireulatifiK  me- 
dium T  could  it  cramp  tbe  operations  of  industry  and  trade,  and 
check  individual  enterprise?  orconld  it  bavo  tmy sensible  «ffcci 
in  lowering  the  prices  of  caminoditiei ?  Cerl.iinly  not;  even  if 
there  had  been  no  ecjuivalent  issue  or  specie. 

Itut  this  was  the  way  it  operated.  Upon  the  tittle  pivot  <if  small 
notes  an  immenie  RnperiCraetnre  of  kite-flying,  bills,  and  pritBt« 
paper,  to  the  amount  of380  millions,  had  bei'n  erected,  all  of  which,' 
tumbled  dnvin  on  the  shrinking  of  bank  paper,  and  consequent  rtila 
of  domestic  credit.  Itrthis  nieanswas  Ibe  death  of  Ibe  paper  syslem 
hastened,  but  not  produced  ;  the  catastrophe  was  impending  before, 
bibce  ibe  system  had   been  carried  (o  its  utmost  limit,  and  would 

111  have  fallen  upon  (his  country,  as  it  fell  upon  France  in  the  course 
of  last  summer,  though  I'eel's  bill  bad  never  been  introduc«il- 
.,  ThecanseofmeicanlilodapreBsionluuinDt  been  nscarcily  ofsmall 
notes,  but  a  scarcity  of  bills  of  exchaogc,  and  there  is  a  want  of 
bills,  becnuie  there  is  a  want  of  credit;  ;here  is  a  wantofcmlit, 
because  there  is  want  of  objeela  on  which  capital  can  be  prolllahljr 
employed ;  theie  is  a  want  of  objects  ou  which  capital  can  be  pro- 
fitably employed,  because  there  sre  beai-y  taxes,  tithes,  corn-laws, 
cCmraercial  monopolies  ;  and  there  are  lh«se  evils,  because  there  is 

'  *'  ''ah  unrefomied  parliament, 

1".'    If  our  readers  will  only  excuse  this  hasty  sketch,  we   shall 

,ii,  Jesve  it  just  as  it  is.  J*'ero  we  to  proceed,  we  should  only  repeat 
nur  ideas.  One  word,  however,  on  a  recent  obiervatitm  of  lord 
Grey,  ivhom  we  should  be  sarry  to  see  commit  a  mistake  on  the 
snbjerl.  His  lordship  has  InUmsted  that,  il  is  Mlher  strange  small 
notes  should  oirculate  without  mischief  in  Scotland  and  Irelund, 
and  not  in  England.  Why  now,  in  tbe  first  place,  Scotland  has  ■ 
somewhat  belter  system  nf  banking  ;  bullet  it  proceed,  and  Inlnd 
if  il  does  not  ullimali-ly  prove  as  rotten  and  ruinons  as  it  ever 
did  in   Kngland.      But  cotiirasl  the   diffrrenl    circumstaace*    ark 
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the  three  k-ingdoms,  and  conipare  tbe  wealtli,  (he  populslion, 
the  man iifactD ring  and  mercantile  tntnsactionB  of  England  with 
thniie  uf  lielaDil  and  Seutlaud.  A  syilem  of  banking,  vhivh  may 
be  safe,  nianageable,  au<l  wlielesonietf  itimulative  of  cammeccial, 
maaubcturing,  Hnd  rural  industry  in  the  lallCT,  maj,  io  the  dinner, 
be  nnnecessary  and  deulruclive  of  national  wealth  and  proBpe- 

Penson,  John,  cornmissioner  of  bankrupts,  1811 

Cursiior  of  court  of  chancery  •• ■ 

Penn,  R.  agent  for  Cejion 

Retired  allowance  aa  late  clerk  

Penn,  R.  pension  on  conBolidated  fund 

Penn,  Jolin,  hereditary  pension  on  consolidated  fund    ...... 

This  pension  is  a  parliamentary  campenaalina  graaled  tii  the 

Penn  family,  to  indemnify  them  fur  the  loss  of  territorial  rights  in 

FeunsylTnnia,  conipquent  on  the  separation  of  the  American  cnlo- 

nifs  from  th*^  English  govemrapnt. 

Pennefather,  R.  baron  of  the  exchequer,  Ireland  •  -  ■•  ...... 

Pennefather,  E.  attorney- general  of  Ireland 

Penne&ther,  John.  William,  Mary.  Catharine,  and  Margaret, 

pension  each,  on  Irish  c.  I.  1771     

Pelham,  hon.  Catharine,  widow,  pension  c.  I.  1818     

Pemberton,  C,  receiver  general  of  taxes,  Cambridge 

Pent,  Maria,  pensiun  on  civil  list,  Jalij  1S20    

Pennell,  Rosamond,  pension  on  civillist,  1830 

Penneil,  William,  .onsul  at  Rio 

Pennington,  Geo.  Jos.  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1823  .••■ 
Steward  of  courts  to  Eton  college  and  deputy  recorder 

Perceval,  D.  M.  junior  clerk  teller's  office 

Perceiiil,  Spencer,  teller  of  the  exchequer 

Percy,  hon.  A.  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berne  ■ 

Percy,  bon.  W.  H.  commissioner  of  cxciae 

Perry,  R.  superintendent  of  mail  coaches 

Pemberton,  C.  R,  aasiatant  clerk  in  treasury,  and  private  se- 
cretary to  one  of  the  secretaries,  Jan.  1821    

Agent  for  Russian  Dutch  loan,  Dec,  18t27 

Phipps,  gen,  hon.  E.  brother  of  earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  M.P. 

for  Srarborough ;  coi.  60th  foot  (2d  bat.) 

Clerk  of  deliveries  of  ordnance 

Phillip,  S.  M.  under  secretary  of  state,  homeoffice-. 

Pickford.  Jacob,  pension  on  civil  list,  1776  .............. 

Pierrcpont,  hon.  H.  late  envoy,  &c,  to  Stockholm    

Pilkiiigton,  major-gen.  R.  unattached  major-gen.  royal  engi- 
neers, Gibraltar 

Pigot,  gen.  H.  col.  83d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments* 

Pigott,  W.  receiver  of  taxes,  Bucks 

Planta.  Joseph,  M.P.  for  Hajitings;  pension  jlu^.  1827  •••• 

Plnnta,  Barbara,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 8'27 
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Plumer,  Thomas  H.  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1819 

Clerk  of  the  petty  bag,  chancery,  1 820 

One  of  examiners  in  chancery,  1821 

Plunkett,  W.  commissioner  of  excise    

Plunkett,  hon.  David,  prothonotary  common  pleas,  Ireland   •  • 

Plunkett,  lord,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland ••• 

We  think  the  Whigs  have  done  themselves  harm  by  their  law 
arrangements  in  Ireland.  To  m^e  way  for  O'Doherty  in  the  com- 
inon  pleas,  they  purchased,  by  the  bribe  of  a  peerage,  the  retirement 
of  the  chief  baron  ;  a  judge  who,  in  1823,  was  publicly  charged  in 
the  house  of  commons  with  having  perverted  his  judicial  office  to 
the  illegal  extortion  of  fees,  and  so  strong  was  the  jtrima  facie  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  allegation,  that  lord  Brougham,  and  others 
of  the  ministry,  voted  in  favour  of  investigation.  It  is  true  O' Grady 
was  acquitted;  but  the  bare  suspicion  of  pecuniary  taint  in  a  judge 
ought  for  ever  to  preclude  him  from  the  highest  honours  of  the 
crown. 

The  elevation  of  lord  Plunket  to  the  chancellorship  is  still  more 
reprehensible,  involving  the  sacrifice  of  an  important  judicial  prin- 
ciple, and  honour  to  an  individual,  who,  in  our  opinion,  has  very 
little  claim  to  public  gratitude  and  distinction. 

Sir  Anthony  Hart  was  wholly  unexceptionable — almost  the  heau 
ideale  of  what  a  judge  should  be— unconnected  with  politics — and 
discharging  his  high  duties  with  the  same  singleness  of  mind  that 
admiral  Blake  commanded  the  fleet  during  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth— intent  only  upon  faithfully  executing  his  individual 
trust,  regardless  of  the  intrigues  and  mutations  of  party  and  faction. 
Ought  such  a  person  to  have  been  removed,  to  make  way  for  a 
successor — who  is  partizanship,  ambition,  and  avarice  personified  ? 
If  lord  Plunket  possess  abilities,  why  were  they  not  as  available 
to  the  service  of  the  country  in  his  former  situation,  as  in  his  pre- 
sent appointment.  Are  all  our  public  men  so  void  of  patriotism — 
so  degraded  in  principle — such  sordid  hirelings,  that  not  one  can 
be  found  to  serve  the  community,  unless  he  first  receive  a  place, 
title,  pension,  or  patronage  to  the  full  value  of  his  labour? 

No  adequate  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this  judicial  movement. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  hinted,  that  it  is  intended  to  strengthen  the 
councils  of  the  marquis  of  Anglesea ;  but  the  lord  chancellor  is  not 
the  official  adviser  of  the  viceroy ;  that  is  the  duty  of  the  chief 
secretary,  and  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general ;  and  it  is  only 
on  particular  occasions  the  head  of  the  court  of  equity  is  re- 
sorted to.  Lord  Plunket  will  have  the  appointment  of  the  magis- 
tracy ;  but  for  this  office  he  does  not  appear  so  unexceptionable  a 
medium  as  sir  A.  Hart. 

The  Whigs  have  incurred  as  much  unpopularity  in  this  trans- 
action, as  they  did  on  a  former  occasion,  by  the  introduction  of 
lord  KUenborough  into  the  cabinet.  And  what  advantage  can  they 
hope  to  gain  by  the  conciliation  of  lord  Plunket?  The  country  is 
now  more  in  need  of  political  honesty  than  splendid  abilities  ;  and 
the  Irish  chancellor  will  certainly  bring  them  no  accession  of  cha- 
racter. For  our  part,  we  always  looked  upon  him  as  a  mere 
huckster  for  place,  who  would  never  render  the  smallest  service  to 
the  country  unless  adequately  paid  for  it.  For  the  last  three  years 
no  one  has  heard  of  him,  either  as  judicial  reformer  or  statesman ; 
and  solely,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  because  he  deemed  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  common  pleas  not  an  adequate  price  for  his  services. 
Here  was  disinterested  patriotism !    Look  again  at  bis  conduct  in  I 
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1821,  when  incladed  in  Ihe  mtle  of  the  GreiiTillilc*,  he  joiaeil  the 
Liver|>Ool  aclmiuistratian,  tad,  after  receiimg  the  aUnrney-geDeial- 
ship  us  the  price  uf  uiioatacy,  openly  abandoned  Catholic  cEDanci- 
]ia.t]oa,  under  the  Bimay  pmleil  that  it  was  not  the  pruper  liou  to 
n^itiite  the  i]iteiiioa. 

liocil  Plunket's  noCiant  on  church  property  are  not  worth  aoavrer- 
infC,  bnlng  obviously  at  vadance  nith  the  piust  ulivioua  truth*  of 
lilslory  and  analogy.  It  ia  not  likely,  however,  an  adventurer  of 
such  mercenary  politica  will  Qinch  on  this  question,  eepeciaily  after 
I'^isleoing  aa  many  memberB  of  hia  family  un  the  eccleiioatical 
esUblishmenl  of  Ireland. 

Plaskett,  T.  H.  chief  clerk  liorae  office 

Pollen,  R,  one  of  the  six  clerka  in  chancerj' 

PoDsonby,  major-gen.  hon.  F.C,  inspecting  field  officer 

Lieutenant  governor  of  Malta 

Pension  for  woundB 

Ponsonby,  lord,  late  envoy  and  mia,  plenipo.  at  Rio  de  Juneiro 

Ponaonby,  Saiah,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 829 

Porter,  air  R.  Ker,  consul  at  Cameras    

Porrett,  R.  chief  clerk  storekeeper's  office 

Portroore,  eari  of,  pension  on  English  civil  list,  1S25    

Well  known  in  the  iwy  world  some  jEarg  ago  u  lord  Milsing- 
lown.     Ho  has  also  £270  on  the  Scotch  civil  lUt. 

Polcbet,  Alfonce,  professor  of  fortification,  military  academy  ■  • 

Pope,  C.  surveyor  of  warehouses,  Bristol 

Pope,  rov.  E.  archdeacon  of  Jamaica - 

Popham,  Elizabeth  M.  out  of  4  j  per  cent,  duties 

Power,  D.  protector  of  slaves,  Berbice 

Poulett,  hon.  G.  flag  captain  of  H.  M.  S.  '■  Prince  Regent"  •  - 
Late  receiver  general  of  taxes 

Pringle,  lieut.-gen.  sirW.  H.  nephew  lo  the  earl  of  St.  Ger- 
maina,  and  M.P.  forliskeard;  col.  64th  foot 

Price,  J.  collector  of  revenue,  Ceylon    

Price,  J.  pension  on  civil  list,  IB2\ 

Pressly,  C.  secretary  to  board  of  stainps    

Pugh,  John,  clerk  to  master  Wilson,  in  chancery •  •  • 

There  are  ten  maslera  in  chancery,  with  average  incomes  of  £4500, 
and  each  master  hai  a  chief  clerk  with  an  ineoine  □f£t200or£lftDU 
ayear.  These  incomes,  like  most  other  judicial  emolunienu  in  ci|uity, 
arise  almusi  entirely  IVoni  fees  paid  by  suilots,  and  it  is  wortliy  of 
remark  that  while  the  enmlumonts  have  increaned  two  or  three  fold, 
the  lime  devoted  to  the  pablic  has  in  a  aimilar  inverse  proportion 
decreased.  That  some  reform  is  needed  bcre  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
With  respect  to  the  salaries  of  Mr,  Puzh  and  hia  brotherclerka  they 
are  made  up  in  a  most  □bjectioaable  manner  ;  there  is  a  head  called 
"gratuil'ui,"  under  which  tlie  chief  portion  of  them  ate  derived. 
In  uoe  uUiee  the  fees  amoaDt  lo  £500  and  the  graluilie*  to  £SOD, 
and  in  others  they  present  a  similar  dia proportion.  Such  gruluiliea 
are  indefeusible,  for  they  are  sums  given — levied  we  should  B»y^ 
to  expedite  businesa,  which  ought  to  be  done  eipedilioualy  without 
Ihem. 

Pulleinc,  II.  P.  receiver -general  of  ta.\eB,  York 
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Radcliffey  John,  judge  of  the  prerogative  court,  Ireland • 

Radstock,  Cornelia,  baroness,  pension  on  ciril  list,  1814    •  •  •  • 

Ram,  Abel  and  Elizabeth,  pension  on  ciyil  list,  1827  •  •  •    •  •  •  • 

Ramshaw,  John,  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office,  customs  •  •  •  • 

Registrar  of  officer's  sureties • 

Rae, dame  Marj,  pension  on  civil  list,  1830 ••• 

This  is  a  grant  made  by,  but  since  the  duke  of  Wellington  dismissed 
himself  from  office.  The  lady  is  the  wife  of  the  late  lord  advocate 
for  Scotland, — an  official  legal  situation  resembling  our  attorney- 
general  as  public  prosecutor.  The  only  pretext  for  such  a  pension 
b,  that  this  gentleman  has  lost  his  practice,  that  he  gave  up  the 
office  of  sheriff-depute,  worth  some  £600  a  year,  and  that  a  seat  in 
parliament  being  held  essential  for  the  office,  he  has  been  put  to  ooo- 
siderable  expense  in  procuring  it  A  pity  may  be  felt  for  the  lady, 
but  is  the  public  deserving  of  no  compassion  ?  Let  sir  William  have 
the  sheriff-deputeship  that  falls  vacant,  and  let  dame  Rae  be  pro- 
vided for  as  other  dames  are,  whose  husbands  do  not  sell  them- 
selves to  ministers. 

Raper,  C.  C.  clerk  in  war-office • 

Paymaster  of  pensions  to  widows  and  children  of  foreign 

officers • 

Rattray,  J.  C.  baron  of  the  exchequer,  Scotland    •••••••••• 

Raynsford,  T.  A.  registrar  in  chancery  •.•..... 

Of  this  enormous  income  £4201  arose  from  feet  payable  by  suitors 
for  copying  and  registering  proceedings  in  equity.  Lord  Eldon, 
for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  h  century,  sat  cowering  over  the  abuses 
of  chancery,  like  a  miser  over  his  hoard,  and  would  neither  touch 
them  himself  nor  suffer  them  to  be  touched  by  any  other  person. 
In  1826  the  attorney-general,  afterwards  lord  Lyndhnrst,  professed 
his  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  subject,  but  no  such  bill  ever 
saw  the  light.  Afterwards,  however,  he  introduced  an  illasive 
measure,  which  did  not  embrace  half  the  objects  he  originally  pro- 
fessed ;  and  the  unfortunate  suitors  were  left  to  be  fleeced  as  here- 
tofore, and  more  unmercifully  than  any  poor  gudgeon  is  who 
ventures  within  the  precints  of  the  most  nefarious  gaming-house  in 
the  metropolis.  With  respect  to  the  registrars,  they  are  in  keeping 
with  most  branches  of  our  political  and  judicial  administration, 
presenting  a  vast  accumulation  of  abuse  and  emoluments  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  From  a  parliamentary 
report  of  1813  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1797  the  senior  registrar 
received  the  annual  sum  of  £1134,  and  the  whole  fees  of  the  office 
did  not  exceed  £4847.  Mr.  Raynsford  alone,  it  seems,  x^eceives  more 
than  the  whole  amount  of  these  fees ;  and  the  fees  of  the  entire 
registrar's  office  have  increased  to  £19,119  per  annum,  (Parliamen- 
tary Paper,  No.  23,  Sept  1830-1.)  And  how  has  this  increase  been 
produced  ?  It  has  been  produced  by  enlarging  the  pleadings'  bills 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  the  enormous  charges  to  be  incured  in 
their  registry,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  unnecessary  length 
to  which  proceedings  in  chancery  are  extended.  Besides  their 
regular  emoluments  each  registrar  has  the  liberty  of  taking  a  clerk, 
without  previous  examination,  for  which  he  receives  a  fee  of  about 
£1000,  and  this  person  succeeds  to  the  office. 

Reade,  sir  T.  consal  general,  Tunis • ••• 

Reade,  W.  assistant  to  collector,  outwards*  •••••• • 

Ready,  John  and  Charles,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  181 7»  each 
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Reay,  Eric,  baron,  pension  on  civil  list,  1804    

Rcnny,  Dr.  G.   director  general  of  hospitals,  physician  and 

surgeon  to  Kilmainh  am- hospital  .•■•• 

Renny,  W.  golicitor  of  legacy  duties,  Scotland    

R«nny,   Mary,  Elizaheth,  and  Isabella,  pension  on  civil  list, 

1821,  each 

Reid,  J.  clerk  and  chamberlain  of  lindorea 

Reed,  S.  secretary  to  medical  board  --.... 

Reynolds,  J.  G.  clerk  commissary  depl,  of  treasury 

Reynolds,  J.  S.  clerk  of  aecurilies,  treasury 

Richmond,  duka  of,  postmaster  general 

Tbe  office  of  pnatnwMeJr-genvral  h«s  been  abiiliBhed  ia  Ireland.; 
one  of  the  two,  fiirmerly  euiliDg.  has  buea  drupiied  in  EnHl^ad, 
«ad  the  otbor  is  little  better  than  ■  »inecore.  The  same  may  b 
obacrvcd  of  the  poUmaBter-geneTBl  of  Scotland.  The  duties  l>r< 
dune  by  the  aecretanea  who  receire  ample  r>^iiia aeration. 

Richmond,  Henry,  commissioner  of  customs •-■■ 

For  loss  of  fees    ■ 

Rich,  sir  Geo.  pension  on  civil  list,  1817   

Rickman,  John,  clerk  nssistont,  house  of  commons    

Richurdsoa,  sir  J.  late  Justice  of  the  king's  bench 

Richardson,  Fanny,  Elizabeth,  and  Sarah,  pension  on  c,l.  1824 

Richards,  R,  commissioner  of  bankrupts    

Accountant-general  and  master,  comt  of  exchequer  - 

Richards,  H.  solicitor  of  stamps,  Scotland 

Ricketta,  C.  M.  consul-general  at  Iima< 

Ricketts,  maj.  H.  J,  royal  African  corps,  pay    

Lieut. -governor  of  Sierm  Leone 

Ricketts,  G.  W.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Southampton  ■  •  • 
Ricketts,  Mrs.  B.  pension  out  of  4}  percent.  fund,./u^y  1830 

Ripley,  J.  J.  principal  clerk,  customs 

Rippon,  T.  agept  at  the  baiJc  for  national  debt 

Rilemeyer,  R.  J.  colonial  receiver,  Demerara    ■•■ 

Roberts.  W.  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1812 

Commbsioner  for  inquiry  into  charities,  1818    

Roberts,  W.  H.  receiver  of  fees,  exchequer    

Rogers,  F.  L.  inspector  in  the  audit-office • 

Robertson,  W,  late  lord  of  session,  Scotland 

Robinson,  lieut.-gen.  sir  F.  P.  colonel  j9th  foot,  pay  and  emi 

luments  ■• ■•■  •• ....... 

Robinson,  C.  collector  of  customs,  Demerara ■■■• 

Robinson,  sir  C.  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty   

Robinson,  iJ.  R.  chief  jiwiice.  Upper  Canada     

Robinson,  Catharine,  pension  on  civil  list,  17^3     

Roche,  dame  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1801 

Rodney  lord,  hereditary  pension,  by  act  of  parliament 

The  admiral  might  have  deserved  this  pensioa  ;  but  titles  sbou 
not  be  granted  wilh  a  perpetual  charge  an  them.    This  pcnsii 
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originally  was  £2000,  but  increased  £1000,  to  put  the  present  pos- 
sessor on  a  lerel  with  earl  St,  Vincent  and  viscount  Duncan,  and 
with  them  should  be  reduced. 

Rodney,  hon.  John,  chief  secretary,  Ceylon    •••• 

Rodney,  hon.  W.  secretary  comptroller,  army  accounts  office  •• 
Rodney,  John,  Jane,  Ann,  Sarah,  and  Catharine,  pension  on 

civil  list,  178 1,  each    

Roden,  earl  of,  late  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  Ireland    

Lord  of  the  hedchamber • 

Rodmell,  Thomas,  comptroller  of  customs,  Hull 

Roe,  W.  T.  commissioner  of  customs • 

Steward  of  the  Savoy  ••• •• 

Roe,  F.  A.  police  justice  Great  Marlhorough  Street 

Rooke,  dame  H.  pension  on  civil  list,  1808    

Rook,  Jane  and  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816,  each     •  •  •  • 

Rollo,  Isabella  and  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1867     

Rolland,  Adam,  principal  clerk  of  session,  Scotland • 

Clerk  to  his  majesty's  processes,  Scotland 

Rolleston,  H.  clerk  in  foreign  secretary's  office 

Romilly,  C.  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1830 

Rose,  sir  George,  M.P.  for  Christchurch ;  clerk  of  parliament 
Rose,  Geo.  Pitt,  son  of  preceeding,  M.P.  for  Christchurch ; 

captain  in  1 5th  hussars 

Rose,  Theodore,  pension  on  civil  list,  1785    

Rose,  Ann  Fraser,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 803     

Rose,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1808 

Ross,  major-gen.  J.  commanding  at  Guernsey  and  Aldemey, 
staff  pay  as  polonel 

Pay  and  emoluments  as  lieut. -governor  of  Guernsey  •  • 

Unattached  pay  as  lieut. -colonel •...•• 

Pension  for  injuries  received  in  service  ••••  • 

Ross,  C.  B.  commissioner  of  the  navy,  Plymouth 

Ross,  sir  Patrick,  governor  of  Antigua • 

Ross,  Charlotte,  widow,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 823    

Rosslyn,  gen.  earl  of,  coL  of  9th  dragoons* •  •• 

Keeper  of  privy  seal,  Scotland    • 

Director  of  chancery,  Scotland 

Rothesay,  lord  Stuart  de,  late  ambassador  to  Paris     

Roscommon,  countess  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1817«»*»*«»» 

Roscommon,  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829 

Rotton,  J.  deputy  comptroller  general,  excise    

Rothes,  G.  W.  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821 

Rothes,  Charlotte,  dowager  countess  of,  pension  on  c.  1.  1817 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1 82 1 

Routh,  commissary-general  in  the  Canadas    

Rowan,  lieut. -col.  Charles,  commissioner  of  metropolitan  police 
Rowley,  O.  secretary  and  registrar,  Malta 


£32(» 
700 

88 

2700 

810 

600 

1400 

15 

800 

233 

60 

184 

1000 

40 

880 

350 

3300 


233 
92 
97 

560 

627 

310 

350 

1000 

4859 

194 

1415 

2193 

1852 

2500 

88 

192 

600 

270 

155 

276 

1862 

800 

1044 


*  Rowley,  D.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Huntingdt 
Riiillon,  J.  second  clerk  to  auditor  of  laad  revenui 
Rumbold,  Emily  and  Caroline,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826,  each 

Rusaell,  W.  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  182S   

Deputy  recorder  of  Bedford    • 

Russell,  lord  John,  paymaster  of  the  hrcea    

Il  were  hardly  pueaibls  for  earl  Grey  to  have  BsimI  on  ■  nicer 
liltle  man  for  paymaaler  than  Ihc  third  eon  of  oiir  graeo  of  Brclford. 
But  we  cannot  aay  we  exactly  like  [lie  flavour  of  lord  John's 
speeches  since  he  entrenched  hinuGlf  on  the  sunny  side  of  St. 
Stephen*!);  they  smack  too  itrongEy  of  the  coiDiiiDn  place  pretexts 
for  profusion,  with  which  we  have  been  too  long  familiar  from 
orators  on  the  treasury  benches.  His  lordship  on  one  occssiim 
ventured  even  to  insinuate  an  apology  for  the  shaineless  cost  of 
foreit^n  embassies,  and  hinted  thai  the  pension  roll  was  a  mureflea- 
bite.  If  tile  right  hon.  lord  will  only  condescend  lo  took  al  page 
4DI  of  our  publication,  he  will  find  he  labours  under  a  trifling  mis- 
take in  thia  matter,  and  that  the  sums  paid  in  pensions  merely,  is 
more  than  double  Ihe  produce  of  taxes  on  newspapers  and  adver- 
tisemenls,  and  which  as  a  friend  lo  the  ditfuition  of  knowlrdgp, 
and  member  of  a  society  instituted  expressly  for  the  purpose,  he 
must  needs  deem  a  serious  consideration;  but  the  waste  of  public 
money  is  not  all  in  this  matter ;  it  is  the  political  and  moral  conse- 
qnences — Ihe  vicious  influence  it  creates — the  corrupt  expectances 
exiriled — and  the  encouragement  of  immorality,  and  political  prasti- 
lution  to  which  it  has  been  often  made  sabservient. 

Ruthven,  Wilbelmiaa,  pension  oncivil  list,  1801   

St.  Albans,  duke  of,  hereditary  ^rand  falconer -- 

Hereditary  registrar  of  court  of  chancery   

St.  George,  C,  M,  secretary  ajid  charge  d'affaires  at  Turin  ■• 
St.  George,  Maria  and  Jane,  pension  on  civil  list,  1823     •••  ■ 

St.  John,  Henry,  pension  on  civil  list.  17S0   

St.  John,  R.  W,  consul-gcneml,  Algiers    ■■ 

St.  Helens,  lord,  late  ambassador  to  Russia  

Gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber - 

St.  Vincent,  viscount,  pension  on  consolidated  fund  •  • 

The  nncle,  who  was  a  suocegaful  naval  commander  and  meri- 
torioDa  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  mieht  deserve  the  pension,  but 
nephew  of  Ihe  admiral,  can  have  no  claim  on  tlie 


Sandon,  viscount,  son  of  earl  of  Harrowby,  and  M.P.  for  Tiver- 
ton ;  secretary  to  the  India  board  

Sandford,  Frances,  pension  on  civil  list,  1830    •••••• 

Sansonti,  L.  collector  of  cuRt^ms,  Ceylon  

Sargent,  William,  principal  clerk  in  the  treasury 

Sargeant,  J.  late  commias.  for  auditing  public  accounts,  1821 

Late  secretary  to  the  treasury,  1804  

Sargent,  Mrs.  C.  pension  out  of  4J  per  cent,  duties,  May  1804 

Salkeld,  George,  consul  at  New  Orleans 

Sanford,  Henry,  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury • 

Saurin,  Edw.  commissioner  of  stamps,  1826 

Half-pay  as  captain  in  the  navj%  1819    


M 
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Saarin,  M.  A.  solicitor  to  excise,  Ireland •• 

Sanmarez,  vice-adm.  sir  J.  vice-adm.  of  Great  Britain,   and 

admiral  of  the  white    ••• 

Pension,  by  act  of  parliament 

Saunders,  E.  clerk  in  commissariat 

Clerk  in  office  for  civil  list  accounts,  1816 •  •  •  •  • 

Sayer,  B.  comptroller  of  accounts,  tax-office •• 

Sellon,  J.  B.  police  justice,  Hatton  Garden    •••• 

Seppings,  sir  R,  surveyor  of  the  navy • •••• 

Pension   

Selwyn,  Charlotte,  Albinia,  Louisa,  and  Henrietta,  pension  on 

civil  list,  1807,  each   

Semphill,  hon.  Maria  and  Sarah,  pension  each,  1826 

SemphUl,  Hugh,  lord,  pension  on  civil  lists,  1826 

Sewell,  hon.  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821    

Sew«Il,  J,  pension  out  of  consolidated  fund    • • 

Sewell,  Jonathan,  chief  justice  Quebec,  and  speaker  legislative 

council     •  ••••••••..  •• 

Seward,  lieut.-gen.  T.  colonel  commandant  royal  artillery  •  •  •  • 
Seymour,  G.  H.  secretary  of  embassy,  Constantinople  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Seymour,  lord  George,  chairman  of  the  excise  board • 

The  chairmen  and  commissioners  of  the  boards  of  excise,  customs, 
stamps,  and  taxes,  are  mostly  filled  by  members  of  the  aristocratical 
families.  The  Liverpool  administration  was  pre-eminent  for  the 
lavish  grant  of  pensions  and  increase  of  salaries.  By  an  order  of 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  1816,  the  salaries  of  the  chairmen  of 
customs  and  excise  were  augmented  from  £1700  to  £2000  a  year, 
and  the  junior  members  of  the  two  boards  from  £1200  to  £1400  a 
year.  By  a  treasury  minute,  dated  20th  Feb.  18S0,  the  salaries  of 
the  chairmen  and  commissioners  are  ordered  to  be  reduced,  on  the 
occurrence  of  vacancies,  £200  per  annum ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  amount  of  reduction  to  which  they  ought  to  be  subjected,  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  value  of  money  and  their  unreason- 
able augmentation.  But  why  wait  for  vacancies  before  any  saving 
can  be  effected  ? 
Seymour,  lord  H.  compensation  allowance  for  loss  of  office  of 

craner  and  wharfinger,  port  of  Dublin 

Seymour,  capt.  sir  M.  commissioner  of  the  naval  yard,  Ports- 
mouth   

Scarlett,  sir  W,  chief  justice,  St.  Lucia 

Scott,  W.  L.  F.  registrar  of  deeds  for  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Scott,  W.  H.  J.  son  of  lord  Eldon,  receiver  of  fines,  court  of 

chancery,  for  the  year  ending  1830 •• 

Registrar  of  affidavits,  court  of  chancery    

Clerk  of  the  letters  patent,  court  of  chancery     

Scott,  sir  Walter,  principal  clerk  of  session,  and  sheriff  of  the 

shire  of  Selkirk,  Scotland • •• 

For  loss  of  fees  under  50  Geo.  III.  c.  1 12     ..••••.. 
Scott,  H.  R.  collector  of  customs  and  provincial  judge,  Ceylon 
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Scott,  sir  David,  pension  on  ciTJl  list,  1837 

Are  the  maKutpr^tl  servicrs  nf  thia  ^nileman  at  Urighttiu  str   ' 
valuable  as  la  ileaetye  liiU  punsioD  I 

Scott,  Ann  Lindsay,  peneion  on  civil  liM,  1S35-- 

Scott,  dame  Harriet,  jwnsion  on  civil  Hat,  1803- •-■  ••■ 

Schenley,  E.  W.  H.  comol  at  Hayti  ••••••■•  ■ 

Schomberg,  heir  of  the  duke  of,  bere(litar7peiasion.outof  poit- 

offica  revenue  • • - •-' 

One  of  king  Williani's  fulluweta,  auit  kil]e<t,  it  is  suptiat)<)d,  t>]>  a 
ratidom  shot  foim  Wia  oho  troops  nl  the  baltlu  of  Ihe  Kojne.  Tlier* 
ia  nil  peerage  of  the  name,  and  to  ivhurii  Ibe  penaluo  10  puid,  or  fi>[ 
nhat,  we  are  unable  to  Mcn'tBiD. 

Scovcll,  sir  Geo.  col.  lient.-piTernor  of  imlitary  college,  1929 
Lieut.-eol.  roysl  wag^^on  t] 

Scovell.C.  aasistMit  secretary,  < 

Shadwelt,  sir  Uiunci!kil,  vice  chancellor •■■• 

Shaftesburj,  enr^  of,  ehaimiaS  of  committees,  bouse  of  IonIs>  • 

Shannon,  enH  of,  late  oleik  of  the  pellB,  Irehnd   

Shawe,  lie«t.-«ol.  Morrick,  ■pension  on  civil  list,  !824 

Pension  oii  Irish  civil  list,  1835 

Wn  arenotawatfl  of  aujr  Dlaims  col.  Sliawshad  to  Ills  pens  ion  1 
fuiiher  llion  court  favour  and  baving  acted  aa  private  aecrclarr  li 
Ihe  mvt|uii  Wellefley.  Ilieeaig  Uie  regular  praclice  of  nobl«  lordH 
to  tbrow  Iheir  private  secieUries  on  the  pnbliu  :  thin  example  vraa 
folluntd  by  Ihu  duke  in  tlie  cases)  of  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Qn- 
ville.  Every  want  is  la  be  provided  for  out  of  Ui«  taiju,  whethsi 
it  lie  for  the  suuporl  of  an  aged  parent,  slater,  niece,  illegitiniate 
chilli,  or  cast-i)U  miilrcsB. 

Shaw,  Robert,  representative  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  17S6  ■• 
Sir  B.  8haw,  of  Dublin,  enjoja  tliEn  pensinn ;  and  ti«  cTpInins, 
thai  he  titJuritt  it;  that  it  was  "  purchased,"  by  his  father,  of  coiirie, 
npnardfl  of  forty-l'onr  years  n^,  and  that  he,  of  cnitrse,  inherits  it 
tte  eiecnlor  of  another.  So  lliat  Ibis  pension  may  continue  for  ever, 
and  be  tiHDSinitted  like  a  freehold  estate.  The  famoas  pensinn  of 
Edmund  Uurke  has  been  sold  many  times ;  and  if  air  R.  Shan's 
doctrine  be  correct,  some  of  these  incuiiibradcej  may  be  perpetual  1 
which  is  anutiou  \re  can  hardly  believe  parliunaatnillioleiiitoaD 
the  renewal  of  Ihe  Civil  UsU 

Shdwe,  Mary,  Catharine,  and  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1828 

Sharp,  sb  C.  collector  of  cuBtoms,  Sunderland  ■  • 

Shepherd,  sir  S.  late  chief  baron  exchequer,  Scotland  

Shepherd,  H.  John,  commissioDer  of  bankrupts,  I  $27 

Judge  advocate  of  fleet  and  counsel  to  admiralty,  1828 

Recorder  of  Abingdon,  1818   ». 

Clerk  of  custodies  of  lunatics  in  chnncery,  1829  ■•-. 

Clerk  of  presentations  in  chancery,  1829    

Shee,  sir  J.  under  secretary  of  state   • 

Shee,  dame  Maria,  pension  on  civil  list,   1803 

Sherwood,  Susan,  Rebecca,  Ann,  and  Elizabeth,  pension  on 

civil  list,  each  ■ ' 
Shield,  W.  late  naval  c 
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Sheridan,  RicliardBrinsley,  Caroline,  Jaue,  Tiiomas  Berkeley, 
Frances,  Charles,  and   Helen,  pension  on  civil  list, 

1818, each  

Pour  Sheridan's  legacy  to  his  friend  George  IV.  who  thus  dis- 
posed of  it.  As  the  duke  of  Somerset's  son  (a  stanch  Whig)  has 
married  one  of  the  family,  he  will,  it  is  hoped,  do  something  for  his 
wife's  relatives. 

Short,  Charles,  clerk  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  court  of 

king's  hench,  from  fees • 

Wc  are  not  exactly  acquainted  with  the  ofncial  duties  of  ]\Ir. 
Short,  but  the  nature  of  them  and  the  sourct'S  of  his  vast  emolu- 
ments rcrjuire  investigation.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  the 
grt^alest  i^ortion  of  public  taxes  is  levied  on  articles  of  general  cou- 
suniptioii,  a::d  paid  b>  the  industrious  classes  ;  and  the  emoluments 
of  the  most  lucrative  judicial  ollices  arise  principally  from  fees  paid 
outof  tlie  property  o|  bankrupts,  insolvents,  and  imprisoned  debtors. 

Short,  II.  T.  clerk,  secretary  of  state's  otHco,  colonial    

Agent  for  Trinidad 

Shrapnell,  mnj.-gen.  H.  colonol  cauiiuauJant  royal  artillery  •  • 

Pension  for  inventions     

Sinclair,  sir  John,  compensation  on  abolition  of  office  of  cashier 

of  excise,  iulinburgh  •• 

From  the  incesssmt  pnblications  of  this  person,  his  duiies  of  otlicc 
could  not  have  been  very  great,  and  we  believe  ho  never  served  any 
ax)prenticeship  to  entitle  to  compensation  for  loss  of  employment. 

Sinclair,  lord  Charles,  pension  on  Scotch  civil  list,  1788    .  -  •  • 

Sinclair,  l^llizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1775 

Sinclair,  lady  Isabella,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 790    

Sinclair,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1791    

Sinclair,  Catharine,  pension  on  civil  list,  1791    

Sidmouth,  viscount,  late  secretary  of  state 

Skinner,  J.  M.  com.  of  a  packet,  Holyhead,  April  1793     •  • 

Commander  in  the  navy,  August  1821      

Slow,  Ann  and  Catharine,  pensioners  on  c.l.  1817,  each  •  •  •  • 
Smith,  lieut.-col.  sir  C.  F.  royal  engineers.  West  Indies    -  •  •  • 

Pension  for  wound  • 

Smith,  lieut.-gen.  John,  colonel  commandant  royal  artillery  •  • 
Smith,  major-gen.  J.  F.  S.  colonel,  royal  artillery,  Ireland  •  • 
Smith,  J.  clerk  Irish  department  treasur)- 

Pension  for  loss  of  office  in  Irish  house  of  commons    •  • 

Smith,  G.  secretary  to  the  navy  board 

Smith,  W.  commissioner  of  arbitration  at  Sierra  Leone 

Smith,  J.  S.  late  envoy,  <!irc.  to  Stutj^ard    

Smith,  sir  W.  C.  baron  of  the  exchequer,  Ireland 

Smith,  admiral  sir  W.  Sydney,  pension  on  consolidated  fund.  . 

Ditto,  four  and-a-half  per  cent,  fund 

Also  a  rear  admiral 

Smith,  C.  Culling,  commissioner  of  customs 

Smith,,  lady  Ann  (-ullinc;,  pension  on  civil  li.^t,   IS/-,*     
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Smith,  Dame  Carterette,  ditto,   1813    • 

The  iHst  is,  probably,  motber-in  law  of  the  preceding,  who  is  wife 
of  sir  GcDige  Culling;  Smith, — mother-in-law  twice  over  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  who  married  two  of  her  daughters, — daughter  to 
countess  Morainj?ton, — sister  to  marquis  Wellesley, — ditto  to  lord 
MaryborouKh, — ditto  to  the  duke  of  Wellington, — ditto  to  lord 
Cowley,—- ditto  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Wellesley,  prebend  of  Durham,  rector 
of  Chelsea,  rector  of  Bishop's  Wearmouth,  rector  of  Therfield,  and 
who  would,  doubtless,  have  been  a  bishop,  had  he  not,  by  such 
promotion,  been  obliged  to  relinquish  more  valuable  preferments. 
With  the  public  services  of  lady  A.  Smith  we  are  as  little  acquainted 
as  with  those  of  any  other  of  the  host  of  relatives  and  cast  off  em- 
ployes which  the  four  peers  of  the  Wellesley  family  have  suffered 
to  be '  placed  on  the  pension  list.  It  is  not  without  reason  Prince 
Arthur  bears  the  sword  of  state  on  public  occasions,  and  declared  so 
stoutly  ri|(ainst  parliamentary  reform ;  for  his  highness  has  obviously 
soiuethinpc  to  defend,  and  many  stakes  in  the  system  besides  Water- 
loo pensions. 

Smith,  P.  clerk,  secretary  of  6tatc*s  office,  colonial    

Ajyent  for  Mauritius    • 

Smith,  It.  receiver-jren.  of  taxes,  Surrey 

Smyth,  sir  J.  C  baronet,  unattached  gen.  officer,  ./«/?/   J  82.5 

Pension  for  e:ood  services,  Feb.  1817    

Governor  of  the  Bahamas   

Smythe,  the  hon.  G.  A.  F.  S.  pension  on  civil  list,  1828*  •  -  • 

Smyth,  .James,  collector  of  customs,  Cork 

Smolk't,  Susan,  pension  on  civil  list,   180G     

Soiidy,  B.  clork  in  audit  office 

Pension  for  special  services 

Private  secretary  to  chairman  of  audit  board,   1826  •  • 
Somerset,  lieut.-gen.  lord  R.  E.  H.  col.  1st  reg.  of  dragoons.. 
Somerset,  major-gen.  lord,  F.  unattached  pay  as  major-gen.-  • 
Military  secretary  to  the  general  commanding  in  chief 

Pension  for  wound  • •• 

Somerset,  gen.  lord  C.  H.,  col.  33d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Somen'ille,  William,  physician,  Chelsea  hospital    

Retired  pay  as  inspector,  medical  department     

Sergeant  surgeon  to  the  King    

Sneyd,  Elizabeth,  and  her  daughter,  pension  on  c.  1.    1776  •  • 

Sneyd,   Hannah,  pension  on  c.  1.   1781 • 

Sneyd,  Ann,  pension  on  c.  1.   1 807    

Those  are  Irish,  and  we  wonder  who  they  can  be.  Thore  is  a 
great  wine-merchant,  named  Sneyd,  who  was  in  parliament,  and 
who  regularly  voted  with  ministers. 

Soane,  John,  clerk  of  the  works,  Chelsea  hospital 

South,  William,  clerk  to  registrar  in  chancery 

Soutliey,  Robert,  pension  on  civil  list,  1807  •  • 

Poet  laureate 

Sparshott,  S.  deputy  comptroller,  coast-guard 

Commander  in  the  navy,  half-pay 

2  1  2 
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Spencer,  W.  ordnance  storekeeper,  Portsmouth 

Spearman,  A.  Y.  ajssistant  clerk  of  parliamentary  accounts    •  • 

First  clerk,  civil  list  audit-office 

Spearman,  A.  and  Margaret  Young,  pension  on  c.  1.  1827     •  • 

Spicer,  W.  H.  deputy  treasurer,  Chelsea  hospital 

Spottiswoode,  Greorge,  commandant  Hibernian  society,    1820 

Pension  for  wounds,  1815 

Half-pay  as  major  in  the  army,  1816     

Spottiswoode,  Andrew,  M.  P.  for  Colchester ;  king's  printer 
This  gentleman,  in  partnership  with  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan, 
holds  tlie  valuable  patent  of  King's  printer,  conferring  the  exclusive 
right  to  print  acts  uf  parliament,  proclamations,  bibles,  books  of 
common  prayer,  and  works  the  copyright  of  which  is  vested  in  the 
crown.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  tlie  annual  profits  accruing  from 
this  privilege ;  they  must  be  very  great  as  their  bills  against  the 
treasury,  ordinarily,  amount  to  130,000  or  £40,000  per  annum. 
Besides  the  profit  from  this  source,  they  have  another  from  the  sale 
of  acts  to  the  public,  above  the  number  required  by  law  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  houses  of  parliament,  the  magistracy,  and  public 
bodies ;  and  which  profit  has  been  estimated  to  amount  to  £30,000 
per  annum.  It  appears  doubtful  vrhether  the  terms  of  the  patent 
entitle  the  grantees  to  the  bookseller* t  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  acts 
of  parliament;  their  privilege  being  restricted  to  the  office  of  printer 
to  the  king. 

The  patent  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan  expired  in  1829,   and 
report  says,  it  has  been  renewed  for  another  period  of  thirty  years, 
without  inquir>',  or  other  terms  being  exacted  than  the  old  under- 
stood condition  of  one  of  the  firm  sitting  in  parliament  and  voting 
on  all  occasions  with  the  treasury.    If  this  report  be  correct,  the 
profligacy  of  the  arrangement  can  only  be  equalled  by  other  acts 
which  signalized  the  Wellington  ministry,  when,  at  the  moment  of 
dissolution,  they  thrust  en  masse  on  the   pension  list  their  private 
secretaries,  parasites,  and  tUt(u:keSy  of  a  still  less  reputable  descrip- 
tion.   We  believe,  however,  certain  formalities  remain  to  be   gone 
thn)ugh  before  the  grant  is  finally  renewed  ;  and  from  some  expres- 
sions, which  fell   from  Lord  Althorp,  previous  to  the  Christmas 
recess,  it  is  probable  measures  will  be  adopted  to  quash  a  mono- 
poly which  is  at  variance  with  the  knowledge  of  the  age,   and  the 
general  policy  of  an  enlightened  government. 

That  the  public  sustains  a  great  loss  from  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  king's  printer  is  evident  from  the  transactions  with  the  late 
John  Reeves,  esq.  well  known  some  forty  years  ago  as  the  getter 
up  of  a  loyal  association  for  putting  down  republicans  and  lerellers. 
^lr.  Pitt  was  desirous  of  rewarding  the  services  of  this  redoubtable 
champion  of  monarchical  institutions ;  to  have  placed  him  openly 
on  the  pension  list  might  have  given  rise  to  comments  rendering 
questionable  the  purity  of  John's  loyalty,  which  dilemma  was 
avoided  by  the  wary  minister  making  it  a  condition  of  the  renewal 
of  the  patent  of  the  king's  printer  in  1799,  that  Mr.  Reeves  should 
be  admitted  a  sort  of  sleeping  partner,  receiving  for  his  share  of  the 
profits  £1500  per  annum.  In  1807,  Mr.  Reoves  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  arrangement,  having  discovered  that  his  share  of  the 
profits  was  far  more  considerable,  amounting,  according  to  the 
statement  he  made  in  a  bill  of  discovery  filed  by  him  against  his  co- 
partner in  the  patent,  to  £6500  a  year.  The  result  of  this  proceeding 
a  more  favourable  agreement  with  the  loyal  associator  against 
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levellers,  the  precise  nature  of  whicb  has  not  IrenBijired.  Wbat 
we  bavu  said  it  prrliapd  BuHicicnl  to  eluvidat)  Ibe  privilnges  of  die 
kind's  printer,  tke  pnrpusts  lo  whiuh  they  have  been  apptltd,  and 
the  propriety  of  th«r  abolition. 

Spranger,  J.  commiasioner  of  baokrupts,   ]822> • 

MttBter  of  court  of  exchequer,   1 820 

Speer,  W.  chief  clerk  in  treasury  and  auditor 

Stark.  AnDabcllaand  Marj-,  penaion  oa  c.  I.  1828 

Staco,  W.  ordnance  storekeeper,  Woolwich   ■ 


Stanley,  £(lw.  G.  S.  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Derby ;  chief  se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  salary  and  emoluments    

The  chief  secretary  having  been  polled  out  of  Preston,  by  Mr- 
Hunt,  we  shall  be  curious  to  see  through  what  sink  of  corriipliun 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  eniBrg«  into  St.  Stephen's. 
Wbat  times  are  these  I  The  proud  house  uf  Derby,  after  holding 
the  lord  lieutenancy  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lanoaaler  for  half  a 
ctntury,  beaten  by  a  blaeking-mater.  These  are  rubs  for  tile 
aristocracy,  nnd  show  what  a  cracked  coacern  tt  is. 

Stanley,  Jane,  pension  civil  list,  1799 

Stanhope,  A,  comptroller  of  foreign  office  in  the  General  Poet 

olfice,  emoluments  paid  by  indindunls    

Stanhope,  tody  H.  Lucy,  pension  on  4j  per  cent,  duties    •■•• 
The  lady  mentioned  in  page  140. 

Sl:inhope,  CaroIinG,  pensio:!  on  ci\-i!  list,  1805 

Stables,  Ann,  widow,  pension  on  civil  list,  tS21    

Standisb,  Olivia  and  Cinnn,  pension  on  civil  list,  131.5,  each-  • 

Stapicton,  G.  A.  commissioner  of  customs    

Agent  for  Grenada 

Clerk  of  the  signet*  •■■■■••••••••  ........  •■•... 

Stapylton,  hon.  G.  A.  C.  chairman  of  the  victnalling  board  •  • 

St^iforth,  J.  dbtributor  of  stamps,  Lancashire ..■••  .. 

Stavely,  John,  8tb  senior  clerk  iu  foroij^  office 

Stephen,  James,  master  in  chancery    - 

Stephen,  James,  law  adviser,  colonial  and  board  of  trade  •  •  •  • 

Stephen,  J.  M.  judge  surrogate,  St.  Lucin    

Stephenson,  B.  C.  surveyor-general  of  works     

Riding  forester.   New  Forest 

Stephenson,  hon.  Jane,  pension  on  civil  list,  I B03    

Stevens,  C.  clerk  of  introitus,  pell-office,  exchequer 

Stevens,  W.  senior,  mililnry  dral^man,  Military-Coiluge  •  •  ■  • 

Sterky,  Rev.  Alexander,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816 > 

Wherefore  t  Had  the  gentlenuui  aoparith? 

Sterling,  £<Iward,  pension  on  civil  list,  IT80     .•■.• 

Stepney,  Dame,  pension  on  civil  list,  182()  

St«Telley,  Jones,  late  six  clerk  chancery,  Ireland 

Stewart,  major-gen.  D.  governor,  St.  Lucia 

Stewart,  hon,  E.  dpputr  chairman  of  the  customs 

Stewart,  hon.  J.  H.  K.  assistant  secretary,  treaaury 
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Stewart,  R.  H.  2d  clerk  in  war-office    

Private  secretary  to  dei^ity  secretary  at  war 

Stewart,  lady  Lucy,  pension  on  civil  list,   1806 

Ste^'ard,  Uriana>  pension  on  civil  list,  1823 

Stoddart,  sir  John,  chief  justice,  Malta 

Stoddart,  Jane  and  Caroline,  pension  on  civil  list,  1824  •  •  •  • 
Stoddart,  Susan,  Ann,  Barbara,  Jean,  and   Mary,  each  pen- 
sion on  civil  list,  1809 

Stirling,  James,  consul  at  Leghorn    

Still,  Peter,  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1793 

Clerk  of  court  of  requests,  ^lanchester,  1803    

S^pford,  admiral  sir  R.  commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth  •  • 

Stopford,  lieut-gen.  hon.  sir  E.  colonel  41st  foot,  pay 

Stockes,  J.  W.  taxing  officer  common  law  business,  Ireland-  • 

Stone,  William,  master  shipwright,  Chatham 

Stow,  D.  clerk  of  a  road,  in  general  post  offico — salary    •  •  •  • 

Emoluments  paid  by  individuals • 

Stowell,  lord,  master  in  the  faculty  office    

Lord  Stoweli  retired  from  the  court  of  admiralty  in  1828,  havinjj 
presided  tluTe  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  and  during  the  war  his 
emoluments  from  the  oliice  of  judge  averaged  £10,000  per  annum. 
His  lordship  is  the  elder  brother  of  lord  Eldon,  and  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age ;  his  son-in-law,  viscount  Sidmouth — the  letter 
o/thitnks*  man — is  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

Stuart,  sir  Simeon  H.   pension  on  civil  list,   1  S-2'2 

Stuart,  H.  retired  allowance  as  clerk,  colonial  office,    1"')^?  •  • 

Secretary  and  registrar,  St.  Lucia,   1 803 

Stuart,  Jane,  pension  on  civil  list,  1784- •••• 

Stracey,  sir  Edward,  dork  in  house  of  commons,  ISi'O 

Council  to  chairman  of  committees,  house  of  lonis  •  •  •  • 

Stratford,  — ,  master  in  chancery 

Strangford,  viscount,  late  ambassador  to  Russia 

Strangford,  Maria,  dowager  vicounte-s,  pcution  on   English 

civil  list,   1804    

Ditto,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1809   •  •  •  •  ' 

Strangford,  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,   1707 

Strangford,  viscount,  daughter  of,  pension  on  civil  list,    17^)4 

Straton,  lady  Emily,  pension  on  cinl  list,  1  ?  1  •? 

Straton,  J.  late  Minister  to  Sweden    

Strathmoro,  lady  Ann,  pen.sion  on  civil  list,    ISiS 

If  this  lady  be  tlir  wife  of  the  prfsent  e.irl,  is  it  Lccause  he  may 
be  always  in  diJlicullits,  that  the  public  should  maintain  hor  i  If 
tlie  widow  of  the  late  hird,  it  is  more  reprehersiblr,  as  she  wa« 
married  just  in  iiij  dying;  moments,  to  rob  his  li-irs  of  rank  and 
fortune. 

Sullivan,  L.  deputy  secretary  at  war    • 

Sullivan,  J.  A.  ]»rovost  marshal,  Jamaica  •  • • 

Sullivan,  J.  A.  sec.    registrar,  and  kiiiLr's  receiver,   Demerara 
Sutherland,  K.  consul  at  Marucaibo ^« 
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Sutton,  right  hon.  CM.  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  •  • 

Surtees,  William  Villiers,  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1800- • 

Cnrsitor  for  Middlesex,  clerk  of  the  jurats,  and  filazer 

common  pleas,  1799 

For  loss  of  cursitorial  fees  in  1829,  Mr  Surtees  received  £117G. 
He  is  a  relative  of  John,  lord  Eldon,  see  page  203. 
Swinton,  Margaret,  Mary,  Isabel,  Ann,  and  Harriet,  pension 

on  civil  Ust,  1800 

Talbot,  George,  paymaster  of  his  majesty's  household   

Receiver  general  of  taxes    

Talbot,  Robert,  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1793 

Cursitor  for  London  and  Middlesex, /or  loss  of  fees  •  • 

Tapp,  John  W.  storekeeper,  Halifax,   1818 

1st  lieut.  invalid  artillery  (reduced  1819),   1800    •  •  •  • 

Tanner,  T.  clerk  of  ship's  entries,  customs 

Tarleton,  gen.  sir  B.  col.  8th  dragoons,  pay  and  emoluments-  • 

Governor  of  Berwick 

Pension  for  wounds     

Taunton,   sir  W.  E.  puisne  judge  of  the  court  of  king's  bench 

Taylor,  lieut.-gen.  sir  Herbert,  colonel  85th  foot    

Adjutant  general 

Pension  on  civil  list,   1819 

Private  sec.  and  aid-do-camp  to  the  king 

Taylor,  gen.  the  hon.  11.  colonel,  6th  dragoon  guards    

Taylor,  sir  B.  clerk  of  the  signet,  1801 

Envoy  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin,   1828*  • 
Taylor,  T.  deputy  keeper  of  privy  seal,  Dublin,  Aug.  1829*  • 

Clerk  in  chief  secretary's  oiiice,  1 799 

Taylor,  T.  comptroller  general  of  customs 

Temple,  the  hon.  W.  secretaiy  of  embassy  at  St.  Petersburgh 
Tenterdcn,  rt.  hon.  lord,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench 
Tennyson,  Charles,  M.P.  for  Blechingley,  clerk  of  the  or- 

nance • 

Terrill,  W.  pension  out  of  consolidated  fund 

Thackeray,  S.  Jissistant  solicitor,  customs 

Thomson,  T.  principal  clerk  of  session,  Scotland    

Deputy  clerk  register  ditto 

Thomson,  W.  deputy,  commissary-general  half-pay,   1818    •• 

Prothonotary  of  Nova  Scotia 

Thomson,  C.  Poulett,  M.P.  for  Dover,  treasurer  of  the  navy 

Vice-president  of  board  of  trade 

These  oilices  have  been  consolidated  by  the  new  ministry,  and 
Mr.  Thomson  receives  only  the  salary  of  one.  Now  this  gentleman 
is  in  ofiico  we  trust  he  will  not  forget  to  bring  forward  the  motion 
of  which  he  gave  notice  hist  session  for  the  reduction  of  the  stamp 
duties  on  newspapiTs,  and  which  would  give  more  satir.faction  than 
the  hon.  member's  ex-oflicio  repeal  of  the  duties  on  bariihi. 
Thompson,  T.  solicitor  to  post-office,  Ireland 
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Thoraborrow,  J.  chief  clerk  in  office  of  woods *  •  •  • 

Thornton,  J .  chairman  of  the  board  of  stamps    ••••  •••••••• 

Thornton,  W.  T,  clerk  of  tbo  securities,  excise 

Thornton,  W.  C.  commiasioocr  of  hackney  coaches 

Lieutenant-governor  of  Hull ••-  ••'• 

Aide-de-camp  to  the  king    

Pension  and  retired  military  allowanco   •••• • 

Thornton,  sir  E.  late  envoy  to  Portugal • 

Thornton,  major-gen.  W.  staff-pay  as  major-gen.  northem  dis- 
trict, Ireland   • • 

Unattached  pay  as  lieut.  colonel ••• 

Thurlowy  rev.  Thomas,  patentee  for  cxecutioa  of  bankrupt- 
laws ;  emolnment  from  fees  on  commiMionB,  writs 
of  supersedeas,  and  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  for 

the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1830 

Clerk  of   hanaper  in  chancery;    emoluments    from 

June  5,  1829,  to  Jan.  5,  1830 

Prothonotarj'  of  the  court  of  Chancery  • •  • 

Prothonotary  of  court  of  Durham •••  •••• 

A  cluster  of  judicial  Kinccures  like  this  iu  the  bands,    we 
believe,  of  one  person,  and  that  person  a  clergyman,  requires 
elucidation.     It  has  been  often  urged  as  a  favourable  trait  is 
the  English   constitution   that    it   allows    the    humblest    indivi- 
dual possessed  of  merit  to  aspire   to  the  highest  rewards    and 
oflices  in  the  fltate ;  but  this  advantage  is  in  some  measure  coanter- 
balanced  by  the  principle  which  permits  tliose  rewards  and  honours 
to  be  hereditarily  traasmittod  to  desccndauts.    Of  the  practical 
Working  of  this  part  of  tlie  system  the  families  of  Marlboroagh, 
Nelson,  and  Thurlow  afford  striking  examples.    The  founder  of  the 
honours  of  the  lastj  it  is  well  knovru  was  the  lord  chancellor  of  the 
name,  and  during  the  short  period  of  sixty  years,  within  which  it 
emerged  from  the  obscurity-  of  a  Suffolk  parsonage,  it  has  presented 
some    very    singular    incongruities.    Lord    Chancellor    Thurlow, 
whose  father  was  the  rector  of  Ashfield,  died  unmarried,  but  not  be- 
fore he  hud,  by  the  influence  of  his  office,  pushed  his  brother  Tlionias 
into  the  rich  see  of  Durham.    This  Thomas  left  tuo  sons,  Edward, 
the  lato  peer,  who  succeeded  the  chancellor,  and  Thomas,  in  holy 
orders,  who  succeeded,  on  the  dcatli  of  his  brother,  iu  1829,  to  the 
valuable  reversions  mentioned   above.    The    claims  of   the    two 
nephews  to  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  their  uncle  the   flrst 
Lord  Thurlow,  it  would  bo  invidious  to  investigate.    Edward  is 
chiefly  known  from  having  married  Miss  Bolton  the  actress,  and 
from  having  been  an  unlurtunate  aspirant  in  verse-making;  the 
fruits  of  his  marriage  vierc  three  sons,  the  ehiest  of  whom  is  now  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  destined  in  due  course  to  form  one  of  our 
]ien>ditary  legislators.    Of  the  rev.  Thomas  Thurlow,  the  rich  rever- 
sionist,  we  know  nothing  further  than  that  he  has  a  son  a  respec- 
table merchant  of  Norwich. 

Tilson,  J.  H.  receiver  general  of  taxes,  Oxford 

Tindall,  J.  receiver  general  of  taxes,  York     -••••• 

Ticrney,  Mrs.  ]>en8ion  on  civil  list,  1830 

Widow  of  the  lato  M.P.  for  Knaresborough,  and  who,  if  in  need 
of  assistance,  ought  to  have  obtained  it  from  the  wealthy  banker,  | 
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her  relative ;  or,  if  aol  from  him,  from  the  doke  of  DeropBbire  and 
olber  pnri)  coDDeiiutiH  of  li«r  busband.  liut  aristocracj  iB  tiiF  grave 
of  virtue.  Tbe  ricb  lords,  like  (he  ricb  clt^rgy,  immersed  in  luxury 
and  dissipalinii,  ore  strangers  to  sympathy,  with  indigence  and 
mijfortUDe.  They  do  not  even  provide  ibr  the  destitute  of  tbeir 
"  order,"  anil  seidom  comK  forwurd  to  support  any  work  of  utility 
or  benevolence.  There  are  exceptions  among  the  nobility,  but  this 
is  tJie  general  cliaracler  of  the  curvvratioR  ;  all  useful,  meritorious, 
and  charitable  undertaking  are  planned,  supported,  and  executed 
by  (he  middling  and  industrious  classei.  It  is  the  same  in  Ireland, 
aa  vre  learn  from  the  parliamentary  report  of  last  session  ;  there  all 
lostitutions  for  the  education  of  llie  people,  and  for  their  relief  in 
sickness  and  old  ife,  have  been  established  and  are  supported,  not 
by  [he  abseatce  landlords,  bishops,  and  plaralisls,  but  by  the  farmer. 
the  poor  tenantry,  and  tnuJesmen.  But  can  there  need  further  proof 
of  the  vlcicnis  nature  of  aristocracy  in  church  and  state,  than  the 
deplorably  ignorant  and  destitute  stale  of  our  agricultural  populn- 
tian  r  Of  the  one  hundred  and  tbirty-eight  luLiierBble  Creatures  od 
the  Berkshire  calendar,  only  Inenty-fivo  could  irri(«,  and  only 
Ihiriy-seven  could  riad ;  yet,  in  lace  uf  Ibis  evidence  of  the  neglect 
of  the  people  by  tbeir  "nalnril  protectors,"  justices  Park,  Vanghan, 
uid  others  of  the  special  commissionera  vrould  insinuate  the  clergy 
and  lords  of  tbe  soil  had  done  tAeir  dofy,  and  that  (he  risings  of  the 
peasantry  did  not  proceed  from  wsnt  of  food  or  wont  of  educatiun, 
but  from  the  nicked  macbinatluns  of  seditious  vrritere,  itinerant 
lecturers,  and  foreign  incendiaries. 

Tiglie,  G.  W.  pension  oq  Iriah  civil  list,  1815 

Tighti,  Charlotte,  peasion  od  Irish  civil  list,  182S 

TiJilesIey,  Sophia,  pension  on  civil  list,   1 825 

Tomlina,  A.  clerk,  Irish  revenue,  Jan.  1817 

Private  secretary  to  vice-treasurer,  Jan.    1817 

Allowance  for  assisting  in  completing  index  to  journals 

of  house  of  lords ■•• 

Tomlins,  sir  "niomas,  counsel  to  chief  secretary,  1801 

Counsel  to  treasuTy  for  Irish  revenue- 

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1 825 

For  compiling  index  to  nets  relative  to  Ireland 

Torrons,  U.  fourth  justice  in  common  pleas,  Ireland 

Torrens,  Daroo  Sarah,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 820 

This  lady  is  tbe  nidow,  probably,  of  the  late  general  sir  H.  Tor- 
rens, adjutant-general.  This  officer  was  most  fortonale  in  bis  ad- 
vancement, and  held  high  situations  i  but  lived  so  extravagantly  as 
to  leave  his  family  upon  the  pnblic. 

Toole,  J.  (iepnty  commissary -general,  half-pay,  1817    

Pension  as  civil  auditor  of  Malta   

Townsend,  J.  S.  master  in  chancery  in  Ireland     

There  are  nim  piekingi  in  judicial  offices  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 
Rn);lHnd  and  Scotland. 

Trafford,  Trnfford,  receiver  general  of  taxes,  Chester     

The  receiverships  of  taxes  are  mostly  given  to  (he  thick  and  thin 
supporters  of  the  system.  Tralford  is,  if  wo  mistake  not,  the  magis- 
trale,  who,  in  conjunction  with  I'arion  Hay,  who  immediately  alter 
received  the  valuable  living  of  Rochdale  from  the  late  Archbishop 
SutUin,  directed  the  memorable  outr^e  of  Manchester  in  tbe 
year  I  BIO. 
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Trail,  rev.  Anthony,  pension  on  Irish  ci\'il  list,  1794 

Trail,  Clarissa,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,   1809 

Treasure,  Elizabeth,  widow,  pension  on  civil  list,   1820    •  -  •  • 

Trefusis,  hon.  C.  R.  commissioner  of  excise  • 

Trevor,  C.  solicitor  of  legacy  duties 

Trimlestown,  baroness  dowager,  pension  on  English  c.  1.  18 II 

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1 823 

Mother  to  the  late  general  Eustace,  and  wife  of  general  Lloydy 
late  of  the  17th  lancers,  who  was  long  in  India. 
Trower,  J,  master  in  chancery,  for  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1830 

Troy,  J.  J.  collector  of  customs,  Limerick 

Turner,  R,  deputy  surveyor  of  New  Forest,  1 8 1  o 

Allowance  for  Parkhurst  Forest 

Turner,  sir  H.  governor  of  Bermuda 

Turner,  W.  envoy  extraordinary  in  Colombia     

Turton,  sir  Thomas,  clerk  of  juries,  common  pleas    

Turton,  W.  one  of  tlie  six  clerks  in  chancery 

Twysden,  sir  W.  J.  receiver-general  of  taxes,  Kent 

Tyrconnel,  earl  of,  pension  on  English  civil  list,  1813    

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1813 

His  brother,  the  lale  lord,  was  in  the  army,  and  shiprcckod  iu  the 
Baltic  returning  from  St.  Petersburg  with  despatches.  M'hy  this 
lord  has  got  two  pensions  ought  to  be  explained. 

Tyndale,  W,  pension  on  civil  list,  1820 

Tyton,  A.  retired  allowance  as  late  solicitor  to  the  customs '  • 
Pretty  well  this  for  a  retired  solicitor,  whose  salary  and  eniuln- 
mcnts  had  a\'eragi'd,  perhaps,  £3000  or  £4000  per  annum.  All  the 
government  solicitors  and  assistant  solicitors  would  bear  consider- 
able reduction.  The  solicitor  of  the  treasury  has  returned  his 
emoluments  at  £2800  a  year,  of  customs  £2500,  of  excise  £2500,  of 
stamps  £1200,  and  of  assessed  taxes  £1500. 

Unwin,  John,  senior  clerk  in  the  Treasury • 

Ure,  James,  comptroller  of  customs,  Loith 

Utterson,  E.  V.  one  of  six  clerks  in  chancery 

As  the  name  implies  theri^  are  six  of  these  officers  enjoying  incomes 
of  £1200  a  year  ;  they  are  sinecurists  and  their  oiUces  might  bo  alo- 
lishi^d  without  detriment  to  the  public.  They  have  so  little  duty  that 
the  custom  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  divide  the  year  into  >i\  portions 
of  t^^o  months  each,  and  the  attendence  of  one  of  them  at  a  time  is 
deemed  sufticienl.  Can  any  one  hit  surprised  at  the  expense  of  i>ro- 
ceedinj:3  in  chancer^',  when  there  is  a  judi;e  with  £12,000  a  year, 
sinecures  worth  £10,000  per  nnnum,  registrars  with  .t'5000  iueonie, 
masters £1000, and  clerks  uitii average  incomes  of £1200  and  £1100 
a  year — and  all  these  j^reat  emoIum(>nts,  or  nearly  so,  accruing  from 
fees  levied  on  the  unfortunate  suitor — widow,  orphan,  lunatic,  or 
banlvrupt?  We  sny  nothing  of  the  fleecin;!;s  he  undergoes  in  the 
honorariums,  refreshers,  consultations,  and  haif-;.;uinea  **  motions  of 
course,"  paid  to  counsel ;  norof  tiie  tenu-fees,  six  and  eight-penny 
touches,  copy  charges,  and  court  atten<iancies  t»f  solicitors. 

Usher,  Alicia,  Frances,  Margaret,  and  Sarah,  pension  on  civil 
list,  1827     

Udney,  Martha,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816    
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Van  Spiegle,  A.  senior  clerk  in  treasury    

Van  de  Splenic,  Adolpb,  pension  on  civil  list,  1801 • 

Van  de  SpiegJe,  Maria,  pension  on  civil  list,  1801     

Vallancey,  Catharine,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1790 

Vallancey,  Frances  and  Mary,  pension  on  Irish  c.l.  1770,  each 

Vallancey,  Isabella,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1823 

Vallancey,  Fanny,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1820   ..••••.• 

Valle,  P.  H.  sub-clerk  privy  council  office •..•. 

Vandeleur,  lieut.-gen.  sir  J.  O.  col.  14th  light  dragoons  •  •  •  • 

Pension  for  wounds    •  •  • 

Vandeleur,  T.  B.  fourth  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  Ireland  •  • 

Vanderkiste,  F.  W.  comptroller  of  customs,  Cork 

Vaughan,  C.  R.  envoy  and  minister  plenipo.  at  Washington  •  • 

Vaughan,  sir  J.  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer 

Venables,  J.  junior  clerk  in  homo  department,  1803  ••••••  •  • 

Private  secretary  in  home  department,  1823 

Receiver  of  the  eight  police  olfices,  1822    

Receiver  of  tenths,  1827     

Vorbeke,  J.  F.  deputy  commissary  general,  half-pay,  1815   •  • 

Consul  of  the  Netherlands 

Vornon,  sir  Charles,  pension  on  civil  list,  1823 

Vornon,  Harriet,  Caroline,  and  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list, 

1 763,  each 

A  sight  of  these  spinsters  would  needs  be  gratifyiiii^  to  admirers 
of  the  antique! 

Vernon,  Joseph,  receiver  of  fees  in  the  treasury     

Vesey,  Francis,  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1807 

One  of  six  clerks  in  chancery,  1811 

Villicrs,  G.  W.  F,  commissioner  of  customs    • 

Vivian,  major-gen  sir  R.  II.  M.P.  for  Windsor;  col.  I2th  light 
dragoons,  staff  and  regimental  pay  and  emoluments 

Pension  for  wounds 

Equerry  to  the  king     ..••• 

Wade,  Mary,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1829    

Wadman,  J .  first  under  clerk  teller's  office     

Walpole,  Edward,  clerk  in  the  treasury  and  private  secretary 
to  chancellor  of  exchequer 

For  making  out  East  India  accounts   

Walpole,  F.  junior  clerk  in  home  department,  1811 

Joint  distributor  of  military  commissions,  1817 

Allowance  for  yeomanry  correspondence,  18 20  •••••. 
Walsingham,  lord,  and  de  Grey, Thomas,  pension  on  c.l.  1794 

Walton,  F.  clerk  foreign  department,  post-office 

Walker,  J.  K.  cocket  writer,  customs     

Walker,  Thomas,  police  justice,  Lambeth  Street    

Ward,  R.  P.  auditor  of  the  civil  list 

Late  clerk  in  ordnance    
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Ward,  John,  inspector  of  aliens  at  Dover,  1 825      •••• 

Collector  of  customs,  Dover    

Ward,  £.  M.  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Dresden    

Warde,  lieut.-gen.  sir  H.  colonel  68th  foot    •  •• 

Wardlow,  sir  W.  pension  on  Scotch  civil  list,  1824 

Warrington,  H.  consul-general,  Tripoli • 

Walford,  J .  G.  solicitor  to  die  hoard  of  customs 

Warner,  A.  chief  judge,  Trinidad 

Warren,  C.  W.  clerk  first  class  in  the  war-office     •••••••    •• 

Warren,  Mary,  Sarah,  Anne,  and  Rehecca,  pension  on  Irish 

civil  list,  1787,  each 

Wallace,  J.  collector  of  customs,  Waterford ••• 

Walheoff,  J.  superintendent  of  cinnamon  plantations  •••••••• 

Watson,  sir  F.  B.  master  of  his  majesty's  household • 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1827 

Waters,  John,  clerk  to  chief  justice  of  court  of  king's  bench ; 

from  fees •• •••* •••• 

To  fees  are  often  added  the  corraptive  agency  of  gratuities,  so 
that  when  an  income  arises  from  the  former  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
fix  the  amount ;  depending,  too,  a  good  deal  on  the  cupidity  or  li. 
berality  of  the  fee-gatherer.  We  wonder  who  this  Mr.  Waters 
can  be,  and  what  can  be  the  grave  and  responsible  nature  of  his 
duties  to  entitle  him  to  tax  the  king's  lieges,  suing  for  justice  in  the 
highest  court,  to  tho  tune  of  £21G0  per  annum. 

Watson,  T.  clerk  to  clerk  of  the  rates,  customs,  salary*  •  •  •  •  • 

Watts,  R.  clerk  of  a  road,  general  post  office 

Late  clerk  in  tax-office    • • ••• 

Watts,  E.  consul  at  Carthagena  •• ••• 

Webb,  W.  deputy  commissary -general,  half -pay,  1822 

Commissioner  for  valuation  of  houses,  Dublin    

Wedderbume,  sir  D.  deputy  postmaster-general,  Edinburgh*  • 

Wellington,  Charlotte,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 800 •• 

Wellington,  duke  of,  pensions  out  of  consolidated  fund  •••••• 

Constable  of  the  tower    •• • 

Colonel  of  rifle  brigade    •  •  •  •  •    

Colonel  of  1st  regiment  of  foot  guards    

Lord  warden  of  Cinque  ports 

Our  readers  may  have  observed  in  the  course  of  this  work  and 
previous  to  the  fall  of  the  Duke,  that  we  dropped  several  laudatory 
expressions  in  his  favour.  The  fact  is  we  were  pleased  with  the 
ener^cy  with  which  he  had  carried  through  the  beer  bill,  the  catholic 
relief  bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  abrogation  of  the  test  acts,  and  we 
firmly  believed  him  to  be,  if  not  a  foe  to  a  job  in  his  own  person,  or 
tliat  of  his  friends  and  family,  a  determined  foe  to  jobs  in  others. 
Hence  our  gratitude;  we  flattered  ourselves  the  Duke  might  prove 
a  judicious  and  patriotic  statesman,  as  he  had  shown  himself  a  suc- 
cessful military  commander.  All  our  hopes  have  been  grievously 
disappointed,  and  after  the  demonstrations  made  by  the  prince  of 
WaU*rh>o  of  his  capacity  and  views,  since  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
we  ha\e  no  hesitation  in  ranking  him  among  the  roost  incapable 
of  ministers  and  the  greatest  enemies  of  our  country  and  mankind. 
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In  tiis  foreign  policy  the  Duke  ii  tKe  steadfast  partizan  of  Ihe  Holy 
AUidnce  ;  in  his  domestic  policy  lie  Ijelangi  lu  Ihe  Tory  raclioo ; 
that  besolted  crew  of  planderers,  possessed  of  neither  commoD 
tease  nor  common  tionesty,  and  whose  demon  asceodancy  of  furly 
years  bas  eotaileU  on  the  empire  all  its  calamities.  Agreeably  with 
the  views  of  tliie  party  the  Premier  bad  prepared  to  open  Ihe  parlia- 
ntentary  csmpaign,  Itetrencbment  was  to  proceed  no  further;  ihe 
priocipie  of  Iree-Irade  ivas  not  tu  be  persiHted  in;  judicial,  eeole- 
■iastical,  and  ubove  all,  parllamcnlary  reform,  and  every  tbinf  new 
or  norel  was  lo  be  repudiated  and  diseonnlenanued.  Abroad  ihe  eaa- 
lineotal  system  wmi  to  be  upheld — the  vile  treaties  of  181S  main- 
tained iaiiolate — and  after  a  million  of  bayonetl  had  been  silently 
aatemhlcd  on  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  Ihe  Adige,  the  kingdom 
of  Ihe  Netherlands  forcibly  re-estab1iahed,andlhe  liberties  of  French- 
men subverted  by  another  victory  of  Waterloo.  Buch  was  the 
train  of  mischief  laid  by  the  Field  Marshall  one  hnndr^dmillioDa 
more  were  to  be  added  to  Uie  Debt— the  deud  weight  douhled^^nd 
Europe  deluged  with  blood  that  half-a-dozen  crowned  conspiratnrs 
might  be  guaranteed  in  their  usurpations  over  the  rights  aad  liber- 
ties of  the  human  race. 

And  what  averted  these  calamiliest  It  was  the  spirit  of  the 
People  acting  on  (be  feurs  of  parliament.  Suoli  was  the  deep  and 
univcraat  feeling  of  indignation  excited  by  the  royal  »pecch  and  Ihe 
(Ivclurations  of  Ihe  Duke,  IhHl  we  are  nut  sure  both  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  would  have  been  laid  in  the  dnst  had  not  the  premier 
made  a  timely  retreaL  Perhaps  his  abdication  was  not  the  most 
fnvourabU  issue  :  had  Ihe  Captain  been  allowed  tu  follow  up  hia 
mad  resolies,  it  ie  certain  from  the  pervadini;  spirit  of  the  CDntinenl, 
Germany,  ItaJy,  and  Prussia,  would  have  been  free  by  the  distom- 
Sture  of  their  tyrants  in  open  battle  ;  but  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  that  emoucipation  will  be  elTected  by  reason  and  example, 
which  Ihe  Insane  arrogance  of  despotism  billed  loaeeomplish. 

It  is  aslonishinjc  how  the  Duke  could  bit  on  such  a  mistaken 
course  of  policy.  Would  noneoflbe  parasites,  pensioned  dowagers, 
and  demireps,  who  haunt  his  slops  open  his  eyes )  Kven  sir  R. 
Peel  might  have  told  him  England  is  nal  in  the  state  it  was  in  1703 
— IhHt  there  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  public  sentiment — 
that  an  individual  is  hardly  lo  be  found  whu  is  not  conviDced  of  the 
blunders,  prolligacy,  and  miB.|OTemmenl  of  the  last  half-cenlury— 
and  that  all  classes — rich  and  poor— are  either  dismayed  by  the 
overwhelming  embarrassments  of  llie  system  and  quipscent  in  its 
defence,  or  Ihe  open  and  determined  pnrlizsns  of  its  thorough  reform. 
Under  such  altered  circumstances  what  a  brainless  project  lo  think 
of  reviving  the  Pitt  system— resorting  lo  Algerine  acU — appealing 
lo  persona  of  property— and  coercing  Ihe  entire  population,  the  most 
favourably  disposed  portion  of  which  is  resolved  lo  be  Hnilral, 
and  all  the  rest  in  fierce  and  determined  opposition. 

]|  is  hardly  worth  while  inquiring  now  how  far  Ihe  Duke  parti- 
cipated in  the  plans  of  Ihe  miserable  Polignac.  The  wretched  oul- 
cusls  would  not  have  sought  refuge  here  had  Ihey  not  been  previously 
apprised  of  the  (pjrit  of  those  who  presided  over  the  public  councils. 
Subsequently  the  ei-premicr  has  been  pleased  to  designate  the  glo- 
rious thru  days  a  "bad  example,"— un  opiniun,  no  doubt,  be  shares 
in  common  with  prince  Metternich,  and  the  aulocrat  of  Russia. 
France  had  not  much  to  gain  by  her  immortal  Irinuiph ;  she  had 
only  to  defend,  not  lo  conquer  free  institutions,  tier  first  revolution 
had  swept  away  an  oppressive  tillie  gyslein,  a  privileged  noblesse,  a 
feudal  game-cwle,  and  a  plundering  and  barbarous  judicial  admiuia. 
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(ration.  Would  to  God  our  revolution  of  1GB8  had  doni>  as  much 
for  us,  and  then  we  should  not  have  had  still  to  struggle  through 
the  Augean  stable  of  aristocratical,  le^al  and  ecclesiastical  abusf^  ! 

We  shall  leave  the  Duke  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  he  will  never 
again  be  premier  of  England.  His  ideas  and  sentiments  are  wholly 
alien  to  the  happiness  and  liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  we  verily 
believe  his  return  to  power  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rising 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wellesley,  marquis,  pension  from  the  East-India  company     •  • 

Lord  steward  of  the  household    •  •  •  •  ' 

Late  joint  chief  remembrancer  of  court  of  exchequer, 

Ireland    .w....  .•••••  ••• 

The  Wellegleys  derive  a  greater  revenue  from  the  taxes  than  any 
other  aristocratical  family.  Kut  bow  can  we  complain  of  the  income 
of  the  duke,  or  of  bis  brother,  both  eminent  lor  their  services ; 
while  there  is  a  prince  Leopold  with  £r>0,000  a  year,  bishops  with 
£'30,000,  and  a  patentee  of  bankrupts  with  £10,000  per  annum  I 
The  following  piece  of  information  appeared  in  the  Linurick  Chro- 
nicle:— "The  marquis  W.  late  viceroy  oi"  Ireland,  has  ftcventy-tteo 
sons,  all  provided  for  by  the  public."  The  **  Hero  of  the  Ka-^t,"  as 
the  conqueror  of  Tippoo  Saib  used  to  be  styled,  It  as  cortainly  been 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  but  the  inlcllipenco  cannot  refer  to  him;  for 
though  his  lordship  has  been  twice  married,  he  has  no  issue  by 
either  union.  It  is,  we  know,  a  very  general  complaint  that 
scarcely  any  person  without  family  intluence  and  born  in  lawful 
wedlock,  can  obtain  a  situation  in  the  public  oDices.  owin^^  to  the 
numerous  illegitimate  progeny  of  the  "higher  orders,'*  claiming  to 
be  provided  for. 

Welfit,  W.  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1 801     

Cursitor  of  court  of  chancer}',   1814   

West,  Robert  B.  clerk  dead  letter  office,  Ireland,  1800 

Taxing  clerk  iuland-oflice,  Ireland,  1800 

West,  F.  N.  escrivans  to  the  court,  Trinidad    

Weston,  W.  surveyor-general,  customs 

Weston,  J.  C.  cockct-writor,  customs    

Westmeath,  marchiouess  of,   lady  of  the  Queen's  bed-chamber 

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1 829 

It  would  pjizzle  any  one,  unless  it  were  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  srrvices  by  w'r.ich  the  niarchionens  of 
Westmea;h  has  become  entitled  to  £386  a  year,  out  of  the  taxes. 
All  the  public  knows  of  the  lady  is  that  she  is  sifter  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  who  has  large  (^states  ;  that  she  has  for  many  years 
been  on  bad  terms  with  her  husband,  that  they  have  parted  several 
times  and  again  lived  together,  and  not  li)n;;; since  tiie  marquis  insti- 
tuted a  suit  in  Doctors*  Commons  for  the  restituium  ofconjuf^nl  riphts! 
Her  ladyship,  it  appears,  has  obtained  an  appointment  near  the 
person  of  the  queen,  which  we  take  to  be  a  way- lay  of  the  field 
marshal,  that  concerns  the  Whigs  more  than  any  body  else :  we 
verily  believe  no  man  knows  better  than  the  duke  how  to  post  his 
troops — take  up  a  position — throw  up  entrenchments — and  prepare 
for  defensive  or  oflensive  warfare ;  and  we  never  knew  the  captain 
to  be  out-generalled  in  these  matters,  except  last  summer,  when  at 
the  tent-scene  in  Kensington  Gardens  he  was  fairly  put  out  of 
countenance  in  the  presence  of  royalty^  and  had  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  camp  flagstaflf  beside  the  nodding  plume  and  glitter- 
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in;;  liclmot  of  lord  Coiiibermere. — N.B.  The  marquis  of  Anglesey 
refused  to  sign  this  pension,  and  returned  it  to  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  when  Geo.  IV.  sent  an  autograph  order  to  the  marquis  to 
grant  this  pension  to  the  lady,  on  the  Irish  establishment. 

West,  G.  clerk  in  treasury,  and  for  making  special  payments 

Weir,  Dr.  John,  commissioner,  victualling-office    

Wharton,  Henrietta,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813 

Is  this  the  widow  of  the  former  chairman  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ?  or  of  the  member  for  Beverley  ?   A  job  in  either  case. 

Whitelow,  Elinor,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1813     

Whitelocke,  George,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1765    

A  poor  woman  was  recently  convicted  in  the  Metropolis  for  de- 
frauding the  parish,  in  having  continued  to  receive  the  allowance 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  natural  child  after  its  death.  We  suspect 
similar  cajoUery  among  the  state  paupers.  It  is  hardly  likely  so 
many  pensioners  should  be  alive  whose  grants  are  dated  sixty  or 
seventy  years  back ;  dead-weight  and  annuity  people,  we  know, 
are  proverbially  tenacious  of  vitality,  still  we  trust  lord  Althorp 
will  make  inquiry  and  not  suffer  to  be  added  to  our  other  fcric^au- 
ces  in  this  matter,  the  vexation  of  being  imposed  upon  by  absolute 
counler/eits. 

White,  W.  D.  clerk  in  the  office  of  woods  and  forests,  1810-  • 
Receiver  of  crown  rents  in  London  and  Middlesex,  1 827 

Whitmore,  T.  secretary  to  the  board  of  customs    

Whitmore,  col.  G.  royal  eoG^ineers,  Malta • 

Whittinghara,  Maria,  pension  on  civil  list,  1822    

Is  this  the  wife  of  general  Whillingham,  who  is  on  the  staff  in 
India  f    If  so,  too  bad. 

Whishaw,  J.  commissioner  of  audit    

Wilmot,  Sarah  Ann  Kirdly,  widow,  pension  on  civil  list,  1797 

Wickham,  rt.  hon.  W.  late  minister  to  Swi.ss  Cantons 

Wickham,  Eleanor,  pension  on  civil  list,  1803 

Wilson,  sir  George,  master  in  chancery  for  year  1830    

Wilson,  W.  principal  clerk  army-pay-office 

Wilson,  Dr.  Isaac,  physician  to  Haslar-hospital 

Wilson,  Ann,  children  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1797 

Wilson,  G.  allowance  as  late  commissioner  of  customs 

Wilson,  R.  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1802 

Cursitor  for  I^ndon  and  Middlesex,   1823 •  • 

Wilson,   major-gen.   W.  col,  comm^mdant  14th  royal  artillery 

Wilson,  sir  Robert,  M.P.  for  Southwark,  and  lieut.-general  in 

the  army 

Most  people  are  mucii  artonished  what  the  plain  and  sensible 
Boroujxhonians  can  have  to  do  with  such  a  dangler  at  the  Pavilion 
as  their  present  representative.  It  is  very  many  years  since  sir 
Robert  either  did  or  said  any  thing  worth  remembering ;  and  after 
t!»e  r.  storation  of  his  military  rank,  he  has  become  quite  a  courtier, 
apparently  with  a  much  stronger  aptitude  for  a  gold  stick  or  groom- 
ship  of  the  bedchamber,  than  the  legislative  duties  of  a  commercial 
population  On  the  important  question  of  the  civil  list,  the  canning 
fox  neither  acted  *'  like  an  honest  man  nor  a  soldier ;''  for  though 
in  the  house  before  and  after  the  division,  be  adroitly  kept  aloof 
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from  Totior,  derterooslT  pTMentin^  two  faces,  one  to  W  iadsor  and 
another  to  Brooke«'i».  Sir  Robert  has  eiprrssed  himself  faToar%ik»le 
to  a  property-tax ;  bat  ara«t  there,  good  kai^ht ;  let  vs  wst  s«» 
what  can  be  done  br  a  redactioa  in  salaries,  pensJons,  smecurt^ 
and  the  royal  boosehold.  Oa  the  sobjeet  of  the  ballot  the  M  P.  for 
Soathwark  has  BMde  himaeif  coofpieaooa ;  here,  a^a,  we  aec  the 
eraftiaett  of  the  old  caaipai^er.  It  it  obrioos,  an  ezteajaoa  of  tbe 
elective  fraachise,  without  the  protection  of  the  baHot,  woold 
aggraTate,  in  liea  of  leformiDg,  the  erils  of  the  nistiag  ai Bleat. 
'*  Ah,  bat^"  lays  the  conmiaader  of  the  Lositaoiaa  legioB,  **  that  is  a 
n&relt^  ;  and  I  was  bom  under  a  BMmarchT,  and  am  resolved,  with 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  ia  the  other  place,  to  perish  in  its  rmins." 
BraTo,  general !  be  it  so ;  only  let  us  have  cheap,  iatetligent,  aad 
protective  instiiotioas,  aad  we  shall  not  care  a  straw  whether  H  be 
monarchy,  repablic,  triamvirate,  or  consulate. 

Wilkin,  Jc^,  receirer  of  crown  rents  in  Wale«,  1819 • 

Late  receiver  of  duties  on  offices  and  pensions,  1 3 1 1  •  • 

Wilkinson,  Robert,  clerk  in  war-office,  1802 •••• 

Con^Mler  of  army  lists,  1 808 •.••• 

Joint  collector  of  fees  on  military  commissions,  180S«  • 

Wilkinson,  £.  clerk  of  the  affidavits,  customs     *•• 

Willis,  John,  pension  on  civil  list,  1791 • 

Wilkins,  Eliza,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 800 

Wilcox,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821    

Williamson,  D.  lord  of  session,  Scotland    •••• 

Williamson,  John  S.  col.  royal  artillery,  1 825 

Snperintendcnt  of  royal  military  repository,  1 828  •  •  • . 
Allowance  for  one  sen'ant 

Williams,  C.  northern  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office,  customs 
Comptroller  of  the  housekeeper's  accounts •  •••• 

Williams,  John,  M.P.  for  Winchelsea;  queen's  attorney-gen. 

Williams,  R.  J.  clerk  to  receiver  of  custom  duties,  outwards*  • 

Williams,  rev.  J.  P.  rector  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Jamaica 

Williams,  J.  receiver  of  taxes,  Wales    

Willimott,  R.  distributor  of  stamps,  excise    

Receiver-general  post-office     

Willimott,  W.  receiver  of  wine  and  plantation  duties,  customs 

Willimott,  T.  S.  vice  consul  and  pro  consul  at  Lima 

Willimott,  T.  collector  of  customs ••• 

Willimott,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 827 

Willoughby ,  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 806    

Willoughby ,  T.  E.  registrar-general  of  shipping 

Wilde,  sir  J.  chief  justice,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Wingfield,  W.  master  in  chancery  for  year  euding  Jan,  5,  1 830 
The  masterships  are  mostly  the  reward  of  political  subserviency, 
or  bestowed  on  the  personal  friends  of  the  lord  chancellor.  The 
duties  of  the  masters  are  to  receive  affidavits,  and  examine  accounts, 
and  other  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  equity  judges ;  they  are 
also  the  messengers  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  communicating  with 
the  commons ;  and  the  further  useless  service  is  imposed  upon  them 
of  attending  every  morning  the  lord  chancellor  and  master  of  the 
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rails,  fur  no  othmr  apparent  purpose  thui  pirftdc.  Some  of  the 
dulips  of  these  officers  are  of  tlie  Giat  importance,  bul  like  every 
(hiiiK  else  in  chancer;,  arc  dischoiged  in  the  wurat  possible  inaniiet 
for  the  coDicsieDce  uf  suilors.  In  the  reign  of  Ctiarles  ]I.  the 
raasti^m  sat  l>om  seven  in  the  nioming  till  Inelve,  and  s^ain  from 
two  till  six  in  tlie  attemoon ;  being  nine  liours  each  ila;.  In  IBIG 
tbey  sat  bum  len  lo  three,  and  from  six  to  eight,  iniog  sevea  hours ; 
bul  at  present  the  uvernge  tinie  ia  less  than  five  Iiuuib  u  dity.  Aa 
the  boors  of  attendance  have  decreased,  in  sinuUr  iuvene  propor- 
tion the  enwlumeats  have  increased,  lo  1198,  Ibe  aTemge,  for 
fifteen  years  preceding,  gave  to  the  masters  a  salary  of  £Uiia  to  the 
highest,  and  to  the  lowest  £^76.  The  avantge  ot  th«  follawtnn 
nineloen  years  gave  to  the  highest  paid  master  £1914,  and  to  the 
eniallwoDes£iaeO.  The  average  at  prrsent  is  from  fSSOO  to  £4SIH> 
perannam.  Their  chief  clerk*  have  undergone  corresponding  bi-i 
creasi!  in  remuneration,  onil  realiie  about  £1400  per  nnnam.  It 
would  be  quite  impMsible  to  notice  here  the  miknifuld  abuses  in  the 
masters'  offices ;  an  obvious  mode  of  reform  would  be.  to  render  ' 
their  sittings  public.  One  icreivasce  is  au  oppressiTe  on  suitors, 
thai  we  cannot  help  nollcing  it.  The  prnctice  ia  to  isene  hoarly 
warrants  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  parlies  are  put  lo  ihe-ei- 
pcnse  of  paying  coansel  and  attorneys  for  attending  hourly  to  iio 
purpo<«.  Thus,  suppoie  the  master  has  four  cases  lo  hear,  he 
appoints  four  separate  hours,  caoh  hour  to  be  Rppropriated  loaeasn, 
'  which,  if  unDnisbed,  ia  postponed  In  a  fntare  day  j  and  Ihis,  thuuKb 

'  'It  ia  previously  known  that  any  one  of  the  cnsea  would  occupy  the 
whole  foar  hours. 

Wittwer.  T.  N,  allow^ance  aa  late  accouniant  to  India  Board" 
Accountant  between  public  and  E.  I.  Coinpnny*-*- 

Wiacm;m,  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1835    

Winning,  Henrietta,  ponsion  on  civil  list,    1 808   ' • 

Windicsler,  maniuis  of,  groom  of  the  bIoIo    

Here  is  another  of  those  eonrlly  olfieos,  vvhich  oiijibt  to  lie  frtio- 
lisl)i!(t,  Bugnienting  unnccessiirily  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list. 
Il  is  not  anSicient  to  auy  these  cosily  appcndagea  «f«  ecaenlial  Id 
■itpport  ihe  royal  dignity.  The  dignily  of  the  crown  is  a  senselw 
sound,  unless  tending  lo  Increase  the  respeol  and  veneration  of  the 
people ;  but  mere  pageantry,  in  an  enlightened  age,  can  have  no 
such  effect:  it  only  revolts  the  mind  from  an  inatilntion,  obrinuily 
maintained  in  useless  state,  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  general  wcirare. 
Impoverished  by  arislocralic  wars  and  misHoverament,  we 
disabled,  if  otherwise  iacllaed,  from  sapporllng  the  gewgavi: 
royalty;  and  the  less  we  have  of  thmn.  (he  more  estimable  the  kingly 
oflicesnill  appear  io  popular  eld  mat  Ion.  Miltoo  says,"  the  very  trap- 
pinna  of  monarchy  cost  more  then  Ihe  whole  establishment  of  the 
most  cosily  republics."  The  nearer  we  approiimatc  regali^ 
Ihe  simplicity  of  republican  institntiDna,  the  more  permanent  ai 
commaading  will  be  its  inSwace.  We  would  neither  depri' 
royalty,  norany  public  office,  of  due  respect,  but  we  would  abridge 
every  useless  eipenditure,  which  only  promolea  the  corruption  of 
politicians  and  courtiers.  To  what  public  purport,  or  private  gra- 
tification of  the  king,  are  the  offices  of  gtoom  of  the  stole,  master  ' 
the  hanks,  master  of  Ihe  buck-hounds,  master  of  the  horae, 
grooms  and  lords  of  the  bedchaoiberl  Thesaare  muiial  offices,  and 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  noblemen,  if  endowed  wiUi  the  genuine 
feelinga  of  nobility.  At  beat,  they  serva  only  to  purchase  Ihe  sup- 
port of  aome  needy  boroueliiiion!;''r.  or  provide  for  some  '  ~ 
pamsite,  or  mined  nriatocrnl. 
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Wood,  major-gen.  sir  G.  major-general,  unattached  • 

Pension  for  services    • • ••• 

Wood,  R.  R.  clerk,  secretary  of  state's  office     

Naval  officer,  Grenada    •• • 

Late  vendu-master,  Malta • 

Woodford,  C.  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury 

Woolley,  capt.  Isaac,  deputy  chairman,  victualling  office  •  •  •  • 

Pension  for  wounds • ••• 

AVorthington,  T.  surveyor-general,  customs  • 

Wray,  Charles,  president  and  judge,  vice  admiralty,  Demerara 
Wray,  John,  receiver  of  new  metropolitan  police  establishment 

Wraxall,  Jane,  pension  on  civil  list,  1793 

Wright,  Alexander,  Alfred,  and  Caroline,  pension,  each,  on 

civil  list,  1 827 

Wright,  Thomas,  collector  of  customs,  Plymouth 

Wulbicr,  W.  R.  minute  clerk,  audit-office 

Pension  for  special  services     • 

Clerk  for  paying  fees  on  passing  accounts,  1815  •  •  •  • 

WulflF,  major-gen.  G.  col.  commandant  royal  artiller)' 

Wyndham,  hon.  P.  C.  secretary  of  council,  remembrancer  of 

court  of  exchequer,  and  clerk  of  common  pleas,  Barbadoes 
Wyndham,  hon.  P.  C.  registrar  in  chancery,  and  clerk  of  the 

patents,  Jamaica 

The  duties  of  the  hon.  Percy-Charles  Wyndham,  brother  of  lord 
Egremont,  are  discharged  by  deputy ;  the  emolaments  are  prii\cipal'y 
paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  who  are  twitched  up  for 
judicial  fees  in  the  same  fleecing  manner  that  suitors  fur  justice  are 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wylde,  John,  pension  on  Scotch  civil  list,  1796    

Wynford,  lord,  late  chief  justice  common  pleas 

Wynne,  Robert,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1805 

Wynne,  W.  commissioner  of  appeals,  Ireland    • 

Commissioner  of  inquiry,  ditto  •  •  • 

Wynn,  H.  W.  W.  envoy  and  min.  plenipo.  at  Copenhagen  •  • 

Wynne,  rt.  hon.  W.  W.  secretary  at  war • 

Wynyard,  gen.  H.  col.  46th  foot,  pay 

Wynyard,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,   1819    

Wyon,  Thomas,  chief  engraver,  mint-office    

Yates,  Jane,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1814 • 

Ditto,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1794 • 

Yonge,  dame,  pension  on  English  civil  list,  1812 •  • 

Ditto,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1804    

There  was  a  sir  George  Yonge  of  old  in  the  war-office,  but  from 
the  date  of  the  pension  she  cannot  well  be  his  widow. 

Young,  J.  W.  protector  of  slaves,  Demerara  • 

Yorke,  right  hon.  teller  of  the  exchequer  (sinecure)    

Zachary,  M.  cocket  writer,  customs 
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ADDENDA.  499 

To  a  few  of  tliB  preceding  nainea  we  subjoin  ootcs,  omilled  at  the  commeuce- 
npni  of  the  Placf  and  Ptntim  List,  nnd  which  have  been  obieSy  Bup|ilied  by 
"  Radical,"  a  valuable  correspundent  uf  The  Times. 

Allen,  viicoDDt — Could  not  this  noble  lord  pay  hiimibaeriptiooB  nl  While"*, 
Broolies's  and  Crockfoid'a — his  joamey  to  and  from  Paris,  and  hiu  ctibriultt, 
withoal  the  pullr;  peaaion  attached  to  hia  name  T 

Arbulhnot,  Hiuriel.— The  wife  of  a  set e ran  placemnn,  and  the  pension  to 
bis  lady  is  lo  undergo  parliamentary  inquiry,  tchich  promisea  some  amuaemoDl. 

Baker,  lady  EliiabeUi. — Sister  to  the  duke  of  Leinster,  and  widow  of  an 
nnder  secretary  of  slate. 

Baker,  air  Robert. — Late  Bow-street  mafrislfale,  dismiseed  aad  pensioued 
ftftor  queen  Caroline's  funeral.  If  he  neglected  hia  duty,  he  ought  nut  to  have 
got  a  peDsioD. 

Blackwood,  sir  H, — CommBnded  a  frigate  at  Trafalgar;  but  other  caplaina  in 
that  action  have  neither  obtained  a  plaee  at  court  nor  a  pension, 

IJlacquiere,  sir  John  and  lord  de.— The  same  persoo  who,  witb  a  hoDdsome 
person  and  good  address,  succeeded  well  at  the  vice-regal  couK,  and  was  well 
known  in  both  parliaments. 

Bowles,  Charles. — But  for  the  spirit  of  plnnderlhal  is  afloat,  would  this  gen- 
tleman an  a  retired  private  aecretarytoMr.  Ooulbiim,  when  secretary  for  Ireland, 
be  pleased  to  receive  for  himself  and  his  wife,  one  of  the  Monlagitv'sof  Portmitn- 
sqiiare,  £I02.  Mr.  Bowles,  who  married  Hie  sister  of  Mrs.  Goulburn,  found  It 
both  pleasant  and  convenient  to  shut  up,  or  let  his  own  house  in  Berkshire,  and 
lo  go  over  to  Ireland  to  spend  his  time  id  the  I^renit-park  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  being  dubbed  private  secretary,  is  filed  on  poor  Ireland  as  an  annual 
charge,  on  bidiliag  her  Adieu,  tbe  slight-of-hard  polities  of  the  day  unaccount- 
ably advancini!  his  kind  protector  and  guardian  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor 
uflhe  exchequer. 

Clare,  lady,  and  her  daughter. — The  former,  widow  of  an  Irish  lord  chan- 
ccllnr,  who  was  long  in  ollica,  realized  money,  parchased  estates,  and  ought  lo 
have  been  in  good  ci reams tuices.  It  whs  he  who  was  said  to  hare  alarmed 
George  III.'s  conscience  as  to  the  coronation  oalh;  and,  if  so,  was  really  the 
cause  uf  retarding  the  calli olio  claims  thirty  yer.rs,  and  fomhicfa  we  are  now 
solfering.    The  present  lord  is  ijovemor  of  Bombay, 

r.octburo,  dame  Angusta,^ — Probably  the  mother  of  sir  James,  sir  George, 
the  dean  of  York,  and  the  Colombian  or  Mexican  ambassador.  She  was  of  a 
noble  family,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  husband,  who  was  either  a  meruhant,  or 
held  an  ullice  in  the  India-liouse.  To  reconcile  her  marria^  with  this  porBoo  lo 
her  familj  he  was  made  a  baronet  How  the  other  members  of  the  family  have 
been  provided  for  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  XJsl. 

Coke,  Klizabelh  Ann. — This  certainly  cannot  be  the  lady  of  the  member  for 
Norfolk,  and  lessee  of  Dungeness  lighlhouae  I 

Congreve,  dame  Isabella. — The  widow  of  the  gtnlleiiian  of  ihare-iiotiiricly, 
who  was  himself  a  pensioner,  and  at  one  time  much  about  the  person  uf 
Georpio  IV. 

Ciufton,  hon.  Caroline. — Her  father  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  her  mother 
created  b  peeress  in  her  own  right ;  sister  to  Mr.  St.  George,  and  auntof  present 
lord  CrofloD. 

D'Esle,  colonel  and  miss. — Children  of  thr  duke  of  Sussei,  by  his  marriage 
with  lady  Angnstn  Murray,  (D'Ameland,  see  page  136,)  hot  which  was  set 
aside  by  the  severity  cf  our  feudal  lavrs.  The  royal  marriage  act  is  one  of  great 
cruelly  ;  but  if  our  princes  form  Bllacbmeau,  thuy  should  take  care  lo  make 
provision  for  Ibeir  oOspriDg  (rom  the  handsome  allowanoes  they  receive,  and 
should  not  seek  to  quarter  tliem  on  llie  public :  we  eipecli:d  Uetler  from  the  high 
Biindedness  of  his  highness  uf  Sussex. 

Kden,  Emily  and  Frances. — Sister*  of  lord  Auckland,  himself  a  pensioner 
and  a  minister. 

Erskine,  lady  Louisa  aud  Louisa. — Both  one  perwD,  we  believe,  and  if  both 
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pensions  continue  to  be  received,  it  is  most  extraordinary.  The  lady  is  the 
daughter  of  the  old  lord  IJxbridge,  and  married  a  colonel  Elrskine  who  died 
pending  proceedings  instituted  for  a  divorce.  She  has  since  ni'irried  sir  Geoiff 
Murray,  the  late  colonial  secretary,  who  appears  from  our  List  to  have  larp 
military  emoluments  (also,  perhaps,  a  retiring  pension),  and  who  can  hanUj 
sanction  his  wife  drawing  a  pension  as  the  widow  of  the  late  sir  James  E^skine. 

Fitzhum,  madame. — The  pension  granted  during  his  viceroyship,  by  marquf 
Wellesley,  who  can,  perhaps,  explain  it,  as  well  as  that  to  lady  Montgoaot, 
and  other  followers  to  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Fox,  Anne. — A  natural  daughter,  we  fear,  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  ifle, 
if  need  be,  ought  to  have  been  provided  for  by  the  Fox  club. 

Graham,  Misses. — These  ladies'  father  was  a  man  of  large  fortune*  of  Bh 
tray,  but  who  dissipated  it,  and  are  near  relatives  of  lord  Lynedoch.     But  eiar 
one  relieves  himself  to  burthen  the  public.    This  proves  the  great  necessitrtk 
there  should  be  no  pension  list.    In  no  other  country  are  the  poor  and  deawrf 
relations  of  the  privileged  classes  so  provided  ibr  as  in  England. 

Johnston,  sir  \V. — An  old  bachelor  of  large  property  at  Gilford,  coalf 
Downc;  well-known  at  Bath  and  other  watering  places,  being  altogether  a 
absentee. 

Knoxes. — Younger  children  of  lord  Northland,  who  holds  large  sineciR 
places,  besides  possessing  large  estates. 

Lallan,  sir  J.de. — Went  to  Ireland  as  physician  to  the  marquis  of  Anglesey, 
having  been  first  made  a  baronet  j  and  who  granted  the  pension  about  the  tine, 
it  is  said,  he  refused  to  sign  the  pension  of  the  marchioness  of  Westmoath. 

Mouutjoy,  lord,  representatives  of. — ^That  the  representatives  of  this  noW^ 
man  should  have  had  any  pension,  is  unaccountable.  He  had  lar^t;  estatet, 
which  descended  to  his  only  son,  and  he  left  his  tliree  daughters  large  fortunes. 

Muskerry,  baroness. — Widow  of  a  brave  oflicer,  whose  father's  profligacy  left 
pennyless. 

Palmer,  lady. — Sister  to  the  duke  of  GorJon,  and  wife,  by  secjiul  t.iarriij^, 
to  the  popular  member  for  Reading. 

Rumbold,  Emily. — Sister  to  sir  William,  who  was  Uxken  out  lo  India  b>  li^ 
marquis  of  flastings,  and  has  married  a  wealthy  l^riissian  jew,  of  the  nanieof 
Delmar ;  yet  she  still  continues  on  the  Lisly  but  this  lady  may  follow  the  fashios, 
and  pay  it  over  to  her  sister  Miss  Caroline  Eliza,  who  has  not  been  so  fortum^ 

Sewell,  hon.  Harriet — One  of  the  Beresford  family,  daughter  of  the  late 
archbishop  of  Tuam>  sister  to  present  lord  Decies,  and  to  Mrs.  Thoma^s  Hope  of 
the  gay  world. 

Stratton,  lady  Emily. — Another  sister  of  the  duke  of  Leinster.  Her  husbaid 
had  a  large  fortune,  and  got  through  it  all  in  a  few  years. 


A  copious  introduction  to  the  Place  and  Pension  List  renders  unne- 
cessary many  observations  at  the  conclusion.  We  might  have  multiplied 
notes,  but  we  made  a  point  of  passing  over  the  Grenvilles,  Sidmouths, 
and  other  individuals  already  sufficiently  known,  whose  merits  haf« 
been  canvassed  and  long  since  settled  in  public  estimation.  Many 
names  illustrate  themselves,  others  by  juxta-position ;  and  really  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  our  alphabetic  arrangement  has  enabled  us  to 
perform  a  task  very  usual  at  the  Christmas  season — that  of  assembling 
families  together — from  the  royal  household,  the  colonies,  courts  of  law, 
army,  nary,  and  public-offices,  exhibiting  them  face  to  face,  their  in- 
comes, emoluments,  connexions,  and  prospects. 


Our  tut  has  one  advantngo  orer  imy  other  previously  given  to  tho 
public.  All  the  individuals  enrolled  upon  it  axe  living,  or  were  living 
wiilitn  a  few  months  of  llie  period  of  publication.  From  it  tbe  public 
will  be  able  to  learn  who  receive  exorbitant  emoluments,  and  the  amount 
of  them  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service — civil,  judicial,  naval,  and 

With  respect  to  the  pensioners,  they  are,  we  apprehend,  a  Duiaance 
which  will  be  shortly  abated.  There  may  be  some  deserving  objects, 
but  they  are  only  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,- — the  mass  are  too 
vile  for  description,  and  their  plunderinga  will  be  no  longer  tolerated. 
We  are  toid,  indeed,  "  to  pauBe  before  we  plunge  noble  families  into 
distress."  But  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  we  say,  "  If  noble  fami- 
lies are  to  keep  their  nobility  only  by  living  on  the  public,  perish  their 
nobilily."  Surely  tithes  and  com-iawa  are  sufficient  for  tlie  maintenance 
of  the  "order,"  or,  if  they  be  still  indigent,  let  them  appear  in  their  proper 
character,  and  not  assume  to  rank  above  other  paupers.  What  claim 
have  the  Mulgravea,  the  Manchesters,  the  Arbuthnots,  the  Grevilles, 
the  MuTningtons,  and  the  Bathursts ;  or  the  lady  Anns,  Emilys,  Bettys, 
and  Jennies,  of  any  titled  beggar,  to  the  money  wrung  from  the  labours 
and  necessities  of  the  industrious  and  now  deeply  depressed  people.  If 
they  think  carriage!  and  fine  clothes,  titles  and  fine  houses,  eesential  to 
their  existence,  let  them  pay  for  them  out  of  their  own  purses ;  if  they 
cannot  pay  for  them,  what  right  have  they  to  them  ?  or  what  right  have 
they  to  make  the  people  pay  for  them  ?  The  whole  affair  is  a  gross  in- 
sult to  common  sense ;  and  those  silken  creatures,  and  their  dandy 
brothers,  etherial  and  exquisite  as  they  may  be,  must  do  like  others, 
earn  their  bread  by  honest  industry  or  have  no  bread  to  eat.  Noble 
femilies  have  long  been  under  a  delusion  and  seem  to  think  they  have  a 
hereditary  right  to  be  fed  and  clothed  at  tlie  public  expense,  whatever 
be  their  iqiprovidence,  folly,  or  worthlessncss ;  but  they  most  be  unde- 
ceived : — no  more  lordly  plunderings  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  cor- 
ruption, if  they  cannot  support  themselves  by  useful  servifles,  tliej-  uiust 
Jescend  from  their  fictitious  rank  and  learn  the  duties  of  their  proper 
station  in  society.  They  will  gain  a  great  deal  by  the  change,  lose 
nothing  in  point  of  real  dignity,  or  perhaps  comfort ;  for  there  can  be 
no  dignity  not  founded  in  justice,  nor  comfort,  in  enjoying  the  rewards 
which  no  desert  has  acquired. 


P.S. — The  dachess  dowager  of  Newcasllc  liaa  signified  to  Ihe  Treasorj  hpr 
wish  that  her  name  ehonld  no  longer  appenr  on  the  Court  ftiuhn  Lilt.  Will 
the  duke  of  Wellington  follow  so  good  an  eiamiile  ;  Tlie  kuowa  lonucily  of  his 
erAci!  of  a  good  poiilion  forbids  the  hope,  and  we  tear  the  duke  will  nel  ilrow  id 
aey  even  of  his  piquets,  neither  the  Mornlngton.  the  Ann  Culling  Siuilh,  Ihc 
Weilmcnlh,  tbe  Hill,  and  his  ei-private  secrelaries. 
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APPENDIX. 


LIST 


OF  THE 


BISHOPS,  DIGNITARIES,  AND  PLURALISTS 


OF   THE 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

Tub  name  of  the  Pluraliftt  comes  first.  After  the  name  comes  the  first  lirmg 
of  the  Pluralist  ia  iialie,  and  an  initial  letter  denoting  its  title — namely,  r.  for 
rectory,  v.  for  vicarage,  c.  for  chapelry,  p.  c.  for  perpetual  curacy,  and  d.  for 
donative.  The  name  of  the  Patron  is  put  after  the  living  or  livings,  supposbg 
more  than  one  living,  of  which  the  same  person  is  patron.  Abp,  is  put  for 
archbishop,  bp»  for  bishop,  archd,  for  archdeacon,  dit.  for  dean,  eh,  for  chapter. 
When  a  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Oxon  is  put ;  when  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Comb,  When  a  noblemoHf  as  the  duke  of  New 
castle,  or  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  is  patron,  the  of  in  the  title  is  omitted  both 
for  brevity  and  propriety.  The  *^  of"  expresses  territorial  Jurisdiction,  butai 
they  do  not  possess  such  authority  at  the  present  day,  the  term  by  which  it  ii 
implied  may  be  properly  dropped. 

In  the  language  of  churchmen  a  living  or  benefice,  which  are  synonymous, 
is  a  rectory  or  vicarage  only ;  but  many  chapelries  are  equally  entitled  to  fall 
under  this  denomination,  and  have  been  so  considered.  There  are  free  chapels 
perpetually  maintained,  and  provided  witli  a  minister,  \vithout  charge  to  the 
rector  or  parish.  In  some  places  chapels  of  ease  are  endowed  with  lands  and 
tithes ;  they  have  by  custom  a  right  to  a  distinct  minister,  to  baptize,  to  admi- 
nister sacraments  and  burial :  such  parochial  chapelries  differ  only  in  name 
from  parish  churches.  Parish  is  a  vague  term.  In  the  north,  parishes  comprise 
30  or  40  square  miles,  which  is  seven  or  eight  times  the  area  of  parishes  in 
tlie  south.  Under  13th  Charles  II.  certain  townships  and  villages  are  allowed 
to  maintain  their  own  poor;  hence  these  townships  become  so  many  distinct 
parishes.  There  are  200  extra-par^hial  places,  many  of  which  arc  as  large  as 
parishes ;  these  are  exempt  from  poor-rate,  because  there  is  no  oyerseer  on 
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nliom  the  magUtrate  caa  nerve  an  oider; — from  militia,  because  no  constable 
to  maku  a  return  ;— from  repairing  highways,  becansa  DUaurveyor.  Thp  37  Hen. 
VIII.  G.  SI,  (also  4  and  S  Will.  &  Mary,)  allnWB  the  union  of  churches,  when 
Dot  more  than  ant  mile  npart,  and  noder  value  of  £6.  Under  these  acts  churches 
have  been  united  ;  the  city  of  London  reclious  108  parishes,  forming  no  mare 
than  7B  bnneficea ;  in  Norwich,  TO  parishes  have  been  compreMed  into  87  beoe- 
fliies.  Contrary  to  the  rule  of  ecolesiaitics.  we  have  considered  all  parishes 
held  mm,  or  with  another  distinct  bcnelices;  the  only  rsatnn*  for  an  opposite 
course  is,  that  they  furm  only  one  prase atation,  though  such  preientaliiia  is 
often  held  by  firn  patrons,  nho  present  alternately  ;  and  many  of  such  consoli- 
daled  parishes  (Upham  ctan  Durlcy,  for  instance,)  have  tno  chorchea,  and  two 
seU  of  overseers  and  churchwardens. 

Apart,  then,  fruni  the  corruptions  and  mystification  of  the  Church,  ne  have 
deemed  every  parochial  prelermont,  chspelry,  vicarage,  iir  rectory,  a  twing; 
and  ws  consider  every  clergyman  a  pturalUi  who  holds  two  such  preferments, 
whether  separate  ur  united.  A  caracf,  without  any  great  impropriety,  might  be 
■tyled  a  living,  as  a  stipend  is,  or  ougtit  to  be,  annexed  to  the  office,  adequalo  lu 
the  maiotenancG  of  at  least  one  individunl :  bnl  as  curates  are  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  incumbents,  thef  ate  excluded  from  our  Lut,  which  include!  only 
bencQced  clergymen. 

The  abuse  of  holding  'no  livings  or  more  is  su  prevalent,  that  to  have  enu- 
meratcd  all  the  trBJisgressorstaboul  flBBO  in  number,)  would  have  BTttended  ftur 
List  to  an  inconveaieot  length,  without  corresponding  utility  ;  our  object  has 
been  to  exhibit  the  more  flagrant  breaches  of  ecclesiaetieal  discipline ;  and  with 
this  view,  we  hare  reslricled  uurselvea  to  such  shameful  monopolists  among 
the  parochial  clergy  as  hold  three  or  mors  prcfernienLi.  We  have  also  inttuded 
the  bishops  and  principal  dignitaries  of  the  church. 

The  31  Hen.  VIII.  e.  IS,  prohibits  a  person  holding  a  aecond  benefice  when 
the  first  is  woith  eiglit  pouiidt  ia  the  King's  Book.  But  a  man,  by  dispensation, 
may  hold  as  many  benefices,  without  cure,  as  be  can  get ;  and,  likewise,  so 
many  with  cure  as  be  can  gel,  all  of  Ihcm,  or  ail  but  the  last,  being  under  the 
value  of  eight  pounds;  provided  the  persnn  to  be  dispensed  withal  be  not 
otliernise  incapable  thereof,  lly  the  4lBt  canon,  however,  of  IGOS,  the  two 
benefices  must  not  be  farther  distant  than  tkirti/  iniies;  and  persons  obtainitig 
dispensation,  must  at  least  be  M.A.  llul  the  provisions  of  this  canon  are  nut 
regarded  or  enforced  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  and  (he  privileges,  ex  off  do,  entillinK 
to  grants  of  dlspensalion,  are  so  numerous,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  Ihetn, 
through  favour  or  evasion,  so  easy,  that  there  can  hardly  be  saM  to  •list  a 
pruclical  check  to  the  uiost  aggnivaled  cases  of  plarality. 

In  the  disposal  of  every  living,  three  parties  are  principally  concerned  :  jlrsf, 
the  pation  i  ircond,  the  incumbent ;  Ihird,  the  blBbop.  The  patron  is  the  per- 
son in  whom  the  right  of  presenting  to  a  living  is  vested.  The  person  nominatrd 
by  the  patron  Is  the  incumbeut  The  tight  of  presentation  to  a  living  is  called 
au  adBaaim.  The  office  of  the  bishop  is  to  grant  inslilution  to  the  living  lu 
which  the  iucumbcnl  is  presented.  By  refusing  institution,  the  bisfaope  have  a 
veto  on  appointments  by  patrons  :  this  veto,  however,  is  rarely  exercised,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  the  patron  and  the  diocesan  are  at  issue.  The  most  importlint 
personage  in  the  affair  Is  the  patron.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  iMi  that  the 
Iiatruuage  is  sumctimefl  in  individnale — sometimes  in  public  bodies.  Hometimes 
the  incumbent  is  his  cicr  patron,  and  presents  binwelf;  sumetimes  the  iacuni- 
benl's  wife  is  patron,  and  presents  her  husband  ;  aoineCiliies  the  husband  and 
«vife  are  co-patrons.  In  some  instances  the  patronage  ii  divided,  the  nomina- 
tion  being  in  one  party  and  the  appointment  in  another.  Many  Uiiliti  are 
patrons,  and  though  otherwise  Ineligible  to  the  exercise  of  civil  rights,  no  doubt 
well  qualified  to  select  gpiriwal  persons  for  the  cure  of  souls. 

Nearly  all  the  livings  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  most  valuable  livings  in  the 
large  towns  in  the  country,  ate  in  the  gift  of  the  ctown,  which  adds  enormously 
to  its  Influence.  The  patninagt-  not  in  the  crown  is  chietly  in  the  aristocracy, 
the  uaiverBitics,  and  the  biabope.  The  patronage  of  the  aristocracy  is  chiefly 
bestowed  on  the  "  honourable  lumber"  of  their  own  families  :  the  palronage  of 
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the  uniTenities  on  the  members  of  those  places ;  the  patronage  of  the  biihofe 
on  their  connexions  and  relations  to  the  hundredth  decree.  A  great  ma»  W 
patronage,  howeTer,  remains,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  any  of  these  wajj; 
for  thongh  the  families  of  the  Aristocracy  have  been  recently  proved  to  be,  • 
the  average,  more  prolific  than  those  of  the  Democracy,  they  are  not  •nflcaatk 
80  to  fill  all  offices  in  the  army,  nary,  law,  chorch,  and  public  departmenti;iii 
consequently,  there  is  a  surplus  patronage  to  be  brought  into  the  market,  wUek 
is  disposed  of,  like  other  oommoditiea,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  had  we  been  able  to  state  the 
value  of  livings ;  but  there  Is  no  authentic  data  for  the  purpose  : 
returns,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  of  the  poor  livings,  but  none  of  the  rkk 
and  there  have  been  returns  of  the  number  of  all  livings  above  and  belov  tir 
value  of  £300,   having  non-residcnt  incumbents  ;*   returns,   also,  have  bM 
ordered  this  session  of  the  value  of  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  crown:  tfciii 
sometlung ;  but  what  the  public  wants  is  the  separate  value  of  every  bemke, 
dignity,  and  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  the  proportion  in  which,  and  uakr 
of  individuals  among  whom  they  are  shared.      By  such  data  would  be  ik« 
what  the  church    of  England  really  is,  and  indisputably  prove   the  exifiati 
of  those  enormous  abuses,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  thii»  work,n 
have  fully  proved  to  pervade  the  ecclesiastical  establishment. 


Adams,  J.  C.  Saxlehy,  r.  earl   Aylesford.  Shilforiy  c.    Anstye,  c.  the 

King. 
Affleck,  R.  preb.  of  York  ;    Silkston,   r.   with  Bretton^    Monk,  aM 

Stainborough  chapelries.  abp.  of  York.   Tresswelly  East  MedkU, 

r.    West  Mediety,    r.   dn.  and  eh.  of  York  and   Mr.  SteTensoo. 

TkockcringtoHj  p.  c.  Prebendary.     Wcstow,  v.  abp.  of  York. 
Alban,  T.  Llandrillo,  v.  bp.  of  St.  Asaph.     Eaton,    v.    H.  and  W. 

Lloyd.     Snead,  c.  P.  Morris. 
Aldrich,  W.  Boyton,  r.  lord  Rous.     Stowe- Market,  v.  with  Stmee- 

Upland,  c.  Mr.  Aldrich. 
Allen,  R.  Driffield,  r.  precentor  of  York.    Whaream  Pier,  v.  MisM 

Isted  and  Englefield.     Little,  p.  c.  UnknovTi. 
Allen,  S.  Haslingjield,  v.  C.  Mitchell.     Lynn,  St,  Margaret  and  St. 

Nicholas,  c.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Norwich. 
Allen,  D.  B.  preb.  of  St.  David's  and  Brecon;    Burton,  r.  sir  W.  O^-a. 

Manordiffy ,  r.  Llandewn  Welfrey,  r.  the  King. 
Allen,  S.  Dunton,  v.  T.  W.  Coke.     Wolterton,  r.  with  Wickmcre,  r. 

earl  Oxford. 
Allfree,  E.  M.  minor  canon  of  Rochester  ;    Canterbury,   St,  Andrew, 

r.  and  St,  Mary,  Bredon,  r.  abp.  of  Cant,  and  dn.   and   ch.  of 

Cant.     Strood,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Rochester. 
Alison,  A.  preb.  of  Sarum;  Ercall,  v.  H.  Pulteney.     Redding toR,  r. 

the  King. 
The  pluralist  is  senior  minister  of  the  episcopal  chapel,  Canongate,  Edia- 
burgh,  and  a  native  of  Scotland ;  but  being  related  to  the  late  bishop  Douglas, 
that  prelate  gave  him  a  stall  in  his  cathedral,  and  procured  for  him  the  vicarage 
of  High  Ercall,  in  Shropshire,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  rec^tory  of 
Roddington,  in  the  same  count>'.     Mr.  Alison  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Tmste, 
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Allington,  W.  Bardford  Lit.  r.  Twywell,  r.  J.  Williamson.    Swinhbp, 

d.    Mrs.  Allington. 
Anson,  H.  Buxtoriy  v.  with  Oxneadj  r.  and  Skeytony  r.  lord  Anson* 

Lyng,  r.  with  Whitwell^  v.  T.  Anson. 
Uncle  of  lord  Anson,  master  of  the  bockhonnds.    Another  uncle  is  rector  of 
Longford,  and  rector  of  Sudbury,  of  which  benefices  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and 
lord  Vernon,  both  connected  with  the  family  by  marriage,  are  respectively  the 
patrons. 
Ashfield,  C.  R.    Great  Blakenham,  r.  Eton  Coll.      Dodington,  r. 

duke  Buckingham.     Stewkley,  v.  bp.   of  Oxon.     London,  St. 

Benet  Fincky  c.  dn.  and  canons  of  Windsor. 
Apthorpe,  F.  preb.  of  Lincoln ;  Bicker^  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of   linooln. 

Farndon,  v.  with  Balder  ton  and  Fiskerton,ca.  preb.  of  Lincoln. 

Gumley,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Lincoln. 
The  granduither  of  this  gentleman  was  a  merchant  at  Boston,  in  America. 
His  father  was  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  had  the  valuable  prebend  of 
Finsbury,  in  St.  PauVs.  His  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Cory,  is  master  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  Another  brother-in-law  is  master  of  Shrewsbury  gram- 
mar-school. 
Atiay,  H.  Great  Casterton,  r.  Pickworth,  r.  marq.  Exeter.     Great 

Pontony  preb.  of  Sarum. 
Astley,  H.  N.  Foulsham,  r.  sir  H.  Astley.     Little  Snoring,  r.  with 

Bashany  v.  bp.  of  Norwich.  " 

Atkinson,  R.  MusgrovCy  r.  bp.  of  Carlisle.     Upelbyy  c.  J.  B.  Elliot. 

ClaJcby  with  Normanhy,  r.  Rd.  Atkinson. 
Bagot,  Richard,  bishop  of  Oxford  and  dean  of  Canterbury. 

Brother  of  lord  Bagot  and  of  sir  C.  Bagot,  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  lord  Maryborough. 

Bankes,  E.  king's  chaplain  and  preb.  of  Gloucester  and  Norwich ; 

Corfe  Castle y  r.  Henry  Bankes,  M.P. 
Son-in-law  of  lord  Eldon.    The  inhabitants  of  Corfe  Castle  must  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  the  member  for  Dorsetshire :  he  appoints  one  of  his  sons  to  watch 
over  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  sends  another  into  the  house  of  commons  to 
take  care  of  their  temporal  affairs. 
Baker,  T.  canon  res.  of  Chichester;  Bexhilly  v.  Podmelly  r.  bp.  of 

Chicbester.     Fainter,  v.  earl  Cbichester. 
Barker,  F.  H.  St.  Albans,  St.  Stephen,  v.  A.  Fisher.    North  Churchy 

T.  the  King.     Steppingleyy  r.  duke  Bedford. 
Barker,  T.  Acastcr  Malb.  v.  T.  B.  Thompson.     Kilbum,  p.  c.  Thirk- 

leby,  V.  abp.  of  York. 
Barrington,   viscount,  preb.   of  Durham ;    Sedgejield,  r.  with  Em- 

bleton,  c.  bp.  of  Durham. 
Bathurst,  Henry,  bishop  of  Norwich ;  Sapper  ton,  r.  earl  Bathurst. 
Bathurst,  H.  archdn.  of  Norwich ;  North  Creake,  r.  earl  Spencer. 

Oby,  r.  with  Ashby,  r.  and  Thurne,  r.  bp.  of  Norwich. 
Barrow,  R,  vie.  chor.  Southwell ;  Barnoldby  le  Beck,  r.  Hallough- 

ton,  p.  c.  South  Muskham,  v.  Rampton,  v.  South  Wheatley,  r. 

Southwell,  Collegiate  chapter. 
Bartlett,  T.  Canterbury  All  Saints,  r.  All  Saints  Si.  Mary* s church, 

r.  All  Saints  St.  Mildredy  r.  lord  Chan.     Kingston,  r.  sir  E. 

Brydges. 
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Bartlett,  W.  P.  Oreat  Cranford,  v.  G.  T.  Brice.      Cranfordj  r.  tiri 

Berkeley.     Worth  Maltravers^  v.  rev.  T.  C.  Baitlett. 
Bastard,  J.  S traffic  Id  say ,   r.  Stratjieldsay    Turgis,  r.   duke  ^4- 

lington.     Belchalwell,  r.  Fife  head  Neville  ^  r.  lord  Rmn. 
Basnett,  T.  G.  vie.   chor.   of  Southwell ;    BonscUl,  r.   dn.  lioeiL 

Edingley,  v.   Halam,  p.  c.  Southwell  College. 
Beadon,  F.  North  Stoneharriy  r.  J.  Fleming.     Sulham,  r.  J.  Wifk 

ri^Zcy,  p.  c.  Winton  Coll. 
Chancellor  and  canon  res.  of  WelU.   Several  other  Beadons  are  in  like  ita^ 
who  are  indebted  for  their  preferments  to  the  late  bishop  of  Bath  aad  ^A, 
who  had  been  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
Beauclerk,  lord  F.  KemptonyV,  HedhurnySt.  AlbariSj  St.  MiM, 

V.  lord  Verulam. 
Bcauchamp,  Brian,   Cove^  c.  chapel  in  Tiverton.     JIawkridge,  tiiti 

Withypoole,  c.  Miss  Wood.     Thoverton^  c.  vie.  Thovertoo. 
Beauchamp,  T.  W.  H.  Chedgrave,  r.  Langley,  c.   Buckenham  Fcrrj, 

r.  with  Hassingham,  r.  sir  T.  B.  Proctor. 
Becher,  J.  T.  preb.   of  Southwell  ;  Hovering  ham  y  p.  e.  sir  R.  Svttct. 

Thurgorton,  p.  c.  Trinity  Coll.  Camb.     Farnsfieldy  v.  Southw^ 

Coll. 
Beckett,  G.  preb.  of  Lincoln  ;  Barnsleyy  p.  c.  abp.  of  York.     EpvijTtk. 

r.  the  King.     Gainsborough,  v.  preb.  of  Corringham. 
Beevor,  Miles,  Bircham  Newton,  r.  earl  Orford.      Toft  Birckam.T. 

sir  T.  Beevor,  bt.     Hethell,  r.  Ketteringham,  v.  E.  Atkins. 
Bellaman,  J.  Ewerby,  v.  lord  Chan.     Kirkby  Green,  v.  the  Kinj- 

Kyme  South,  c.  sir  A.  Hume. 
Belfield,  F.  St.  Martin,  r.   viscountess  Sandwich.     Stoke  Gabriel,  ▼• 

Exbourne,  r.  F.  Belfield. 
Beynon,  T.  archdn.  of  Cardigan,  preh.  of  St.  David's   and   Brecoa; 

Llanfchangel  Aberbythych,  r.  bp.  of  St.  Asaph.      Llandevtf^ 

p.  c.  Llanvihan  Kilwayn,  r.  Penboyr,  r.  with   Ydrindod,  c.  eiH 

Cawdor. 
Berkeley,   H.   R.   fellow  of  Winton  Coll.;    Cotheridge,   c.    HimselC 

Shelsea  Beauchamp,  r.  lord  Foley.     Onibury,  r.  bp.  of  Here^ 
Bertie,  hon.  F.  Aldbury,  r.  Wooton,  p.  c.  Wigtham,  r.  earl  AbiK- 

don. 
Bethell,  Christopher,  D.D.  bishop  of  Bangor ;  Kirkly  Wiske,  r.  dukt 

Northumberland. 
Biddulph,  T.  T.  Bristol,  St,  Jameses,  c.  corp.  of  Bristol.      I}urston,L 

rev.  R.  Gray.     Lyneham,  c.  Mr.  long. 
Binney,  H.  Hackthorne,  v.  Hanworth  Cold,  r.  Rt.  Cracroft.      WeU 

Moulsey,  p.  c.  rev.  Dr.  Binney. 
Birch,  Samuel,   D.D.  president  of  Sion  Coll.  preb.  of  St.  Paul's,  and 

professor  of  geometry  at  Gresham  College ;  St.  Mary  Woolni>tK 

and  St,  Mary    Woolchurch,  r.   London,    the    King    and    Mr. 

Thornton  alternately ;  the  former  this  turn. 
As  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  Gresham  professors  we  shall  beg  leave  Is 
make  a  little  inquiry.    It  is  well-known  that  sir  Thomas  Greskaniy  the  raunii- 
cent  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  was  also 
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ihe  founder  of  a  eollege  for  the  advaDcement  of  learning ;  that  the  fenta  of  tlie 
former  were  bequeathed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  college ;  that  8e?en  learned 
men  were  perpetually  to  reside  there,  for  the  cultivation  of  science  ;  and  that 
during  term  time — every  day — they  vrere  to  deliver,  in  English  and  Latin,  gra- 
tuitous lectares  to  the  public,  on  astronomy,  civil  law,  music,  rhetoric,  geometry, 
divinity,  and  medicine.  All  the  remains  of  this  endowment  are  the  professora, 
their  salaries  of  £100  per  annum  each,  and  an  obtoure  nook  in  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  Exchange,  adjoining  the  premises  of  our  publisher ;  no  lectures  are 
delivered,  or  none  that  ue  public  Uiink  worth  hearing.  We  have  heard  the 
lectures  are  about  being  revived  at  the  London  Institution,  and  that  the  only 
cause  of  the  delay  is  that  the  reverend  lecturers  required  a  little  time  for  prepa" 
r^ion,  not  having  anticipated  it  would  ever  be  their  lot  to  have  to  appear  pro- 
fessionaUy  in  so  conspicuous  a  place.  Now  we  should  wish  Br.  Birch  to  inform 
us  when  he  and  his  brother  collegians  are  likely  to  heready^  as  we  have  a  strong 
desire  to  hear  a  Oresham  professor.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  always  reverting 
to  abuses ;  but  there  is  such  a  principle  of  vitality  in  them  that  it  is  only  by 
repeated  exposures  they  can  be  rooted  out. 
Birch,  Thomas,  D.C.L.  dn.  of  Battle,  archdn.  of  Lewes ;  Westfield,  v. 

bp.  of  Chichester. 
Blandford,  Joseph,  Carlton  in  Mor eland,  v.  w.    Stapleford,  c.  lord 

Middleton.     Kirton^  r.  Mapplebeck,  c.  duke  Newcastle.   Wellow, 

c.  hon.  and  rev.  J.  L.  Savile. 
Blomberg,  F.  W*  canon  res.  of  St.  Paul's,  deputy  clerk  of  the  king  s 

closet,  chap,  in  ord.  to  H.  M. ;  Bradford,  v.  w.  Atioorth,  Holt, 

Stoke,  Wrcukall,  Winsley,  and  South,  cs.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Bristol. 

Shepion  Mallett,  r.  the  King. 
Blomficid,  Chai'les  James,  D.D.  bishop  of  London,  provincial  dean  of 

Canterbury,  and  dean  of  the  chapels  royal. 
Bower,  H.  Orchard  Portman,  r.   Taunton,  St.  Mar,  r.  Staple  Fitz^ 

poine,  r.  E.  B.  Portman. 
Bowes,  T.  F.  F.  chaplain  to  the  king;  Cowlam,  r.  Cake,  r.  B.  F. 

Bowes.     Barton  le  Clay,  r.  the  King. 
Bradley,  \V.  Baddesley  Ensor,  p.  c.  Inhabt.  of  Polesworth.     Mere- 
vale,  c.  D.  S.  Dugdale.     Whitacre  Over,c.  earl  Howe. 
"  Brice,  J.  Aisholt,  r.  Incumbent.     Grenton,  r.  S.  Kekewlch.     Catcott, 

p.  c.  lord  Henniker. 
Bromley,  W.   D.  Bagginton,  r.    Oxhill,  r,   rev.   W.   D.    Bromley. 

Copesthorne,  c.  D.  Davenporte. 
Brown,  H.  Ayleston,  r.  with  Little  Olen,  c.  Lubbesthorpe,  c.  duke 

Rutland.     Hoby,  r.  Incumbent. 
Father-in-law  of  the  rev.  Gilbert  Beresford^  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom, 
by  whom  Ayleston  was  resigned  on  account  ot  the  distance. 
Brown,  L.  R.  Carlton,  r.  with  Kehale,  r.  rev.  B.  Bence.     Prestbury, 

y.  Mrs.  Leigh.     Saxmundham,  r.  D.  L.  North.     Thorington,  r. 
Browne,  J.   H.  archdeacon  of  Ely;    Cotgrave,  1st  Mediety,  r.  2d 

Mediety,  r.  Eakring,  r.  earl  Manvers. 
Browne,  W.  Charsfield,  p.  c.  W.  Jennens.     Cheat  Glemham,  c.  with 

Little  Glemham,  r.  D.  L.  North.      Marlesford,  r.  A.  Arce- 

dcckne. 
Buckle,  W.  Banstead,  v.  rev.  W.  Buckle.     Pirton,  v.  Christ  Church, 

Oxon.    Shirebornf  v.  lord  Macclesfield. 
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Bulwcr,  A.  HaydoHf  r.  W,  W.  Bulmer.     Cawston,   r,  Pemb.  HdL 

Corpusty,  v.  sequestrated. 
Burgess,  Thomas,  D.D.  bp.  of  Salisbury,  and  provincial  precenlord^ 

Canterbury. 
Burgess,  Geo.  Atherington^  r.  Fra.  Bassett.     Halvergdtey  t.  bp.tf 

Ely.  MoultoH^  V.  Tunstall,  c.  rev.  H.  Anguish. 
A  relation  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  of  the  duke  of  St.  Albao'Sk  TW 
bishop  is  the  son  of  a  grocer  at  Odiham,  Hants,  where  he  was  bom,  abuatl7M. 
His  first  patron  was  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  gave  him  a  prebeod,  fintbtk 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  at  Durliam.  At  I>urhain  he  cMtiHcd 
till  the  administration  of  Mr.  Addington  (now  Sidmouth),  who  had  bert  b 
companion  at  Winchester  College,  conferred  on  him,  in  1802,  the  See«SL 
David's.  In  1706,  the  bishop  married  a  Miss  Bright  of  Durham,  half*«^J^ 
the  marchioness  of  Winchester. 
Burrard,  Geo.  Middleton-Tyas,  r.  the  King.      Yarmouthy  r.  Sk'- 

fleet,  V.  sir  H.  B.  Neale. 
This  pluralist  is  also  a  magistrate  and  a  king's  chaplain.     He  is  brother  tea 
H.  Burrard  Neale  and  to  lady  Kook,  who  has  a  pension,  and  son-iaUv h 
admiral  Bingham. 
Butler,  Samuel,  D.D.  archdn.  of  Derby,  preb.  of   Lichfield;  Km- 

worth,  V.  lord  Chan. 
Several  more  Butlers  arc  in  the  church.    Dr.  Butler  is  head  master  of  Shrtv** 
bury  grammar-schooL     He  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Apthorpe,  a  plviibi 
His  son,  W.  Butler,  is  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  French  Revolution. 
BuU,  arcbdn.  D.D.  preb.  York,  canon  res.  of  Exeter,  archdn.  of  Ban- 
staple  ;  Lezanty  r.  bp.  of  Exeter. 
Butler,  W.  J.  Nottingham,  St,  Nicholas,  r.  Thwingy  \st  Medietfyt 

2d  Mediety,  r.  lord  Chan. 
Calvert,  W.  Childerly,  r.  Hunsdon,  r.  Pelham  Stocking,  r.  Nicbolu 

Calvert. 
Candler,  P.  Burnham  Market,  v.  lord  Chan.     Little   Hautboys,  r. 

Lammas,  c.  rev.  P.  Candler.     Letherimjsett,  r.  Mrs.  BurrelL 
Carr,  G.  Great  Eversden,  v.  lord  Chan.     Little  Eversden,  r.  Queei* 

Coll.     Ipswich,  St.  Margaret,  c.  rev.  W.  Fonnereau.      Ipsjckk, 

St.  Mary,  c.  Parishioners. 
Cage,  Ed.  Bearsted,  v.  dn.  and  eh.  of  Rochester.    Badlesmert.  r. 

Eastling,  r.  Ncwnham,  v.  cum  Leveland,  r.  lord  Sondes. 
Campbell,  C.  Weseiiham,  All  Saints,  v.  St,  Peter,  v.   Shingham,  i. 

Beechamwell,  All  Saints,  r.  the  King. 
Canon,  R.  Broxholme,  r.  North  Carlton,  p.  c.  lord  Monson.      Wett- 

bury -on-Trim,  p.  c.  with  Mvieliampton,  c.   G.  Cd  wards  and  J. 

Baker,  alternately. 
Cantley,  T.  Cambridge,  St.  Clement,  Camb.     Griston,  v.  bp.  of  E^. 

Gawston,  v.  R.  Huddleston. 
Carey,  Wm.  bp.  of  St.  Asaph  and  preb.  of  Westminster. 
Carr,  Robert  James,  bp.  of  Chichester,  canon  res.  of  St.  Paul's,  and 

clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king. 
The  prelate  is  brother  of  sir  H.  W.  Carr,  the  gentleman  who  married  Peice- 
val's  widow  before  alluded  to  in  the  Pension  Liti. 
Capper,  G.  Blackenham,  Lit.  r.   Gosbeck,  St.  Mary,  r.    T.  V^inoB. 

W/icrstcad,  v.  the  King. 
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Capper.  J.    preb.  of    Chichester  ;     Ashurst,  r.  dnke  Dorset.     Wit' 
mington,   v.    hon.  G.  A.  H.  Cavendish.      Lollington,    v.    bp.  of  . 
Chichester.  *   I 

CaHberd,  i.  T.  preb.  of  Wells  and  Uandaff ;  EglwystowU.  r.  R.  Jones,   i 
Llrmover,  v.  ch.  of  Llandaff.     Llantiiiie,  v.   Penmarh,  v.  dn,  and 
ch.  of  Gloucester.      Lysevanoth,  i.  lord  Plymouth.     Mamlad,  c. 
TreveChan,  c.  ric.  of  Llanover. 

Chanipness,  T.  minor  canon,  WeBtminstec  and  Windsor;  Cottesford,  n 
Eton  Coll.  Upton,  v.  the  King.  Fulmer,  c.  Ityrardsiury, 
V.  ivitk  Langley,  c.  dn.  and  canons  of  Windsor.  ' 

Chaplin,  W.  West  Halton,  r.  abp.  of  Canterbnry.  Raithby,  r.  wit% 
Hallingtoa,  i.  and  Malthy,  c.  lord  Chan.     Hovgham,  v.  sequea^ 

SevL'ral  more  Chaplina  in  tbe  church ;  Ihty  are  Donsina  of  th«  late  aichbiahop   1 

Sutton.  J 

Cliandler,  G,  dean   of  Chichester;  Southam,  r.    Marylcbone,  A^  I 

Souls,  Langkam  Place,  T.  the  King.  ..  [ 

Cliester,  W.  Denton,  r.  abp.  of  Cant.     Woodrishig,  r.  J.  Wcylandi 

Walpole,  St.  Peter,  r.  the  King. 

Clarke,  J.  S.  canon  of  Windsor,  dep.  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  King,  ' 

chap,  in  ord.  to  H.M.     East  Preston,  w.    Hove,  v.    Tillinijloi^  I 

r.  lord  EgTcmont.  ,    I 

Sonof  lhelftterBv.EilwardC]arke,rectorofBusled,Su3Bei;  hewaafoniiHr^   J 

a  chaplain  in  Ihe  navy,  nnd  ovied  liia  appaintment  in  tbe  lOyal  houfleliold  to  his  i] 

intimacy  nith  admiral  Payne.    Ho  is  author  of  a  Life  of  Mebon,  Bii^  ett»  1 

blishcd  the  periodical  miaccUBDj  the  NhvuI  Chraniole.  I 

C'lapbam,  Samuel,  Christchurck,  v.  with  Bravsgore,  c.  and  HoidaHf  1 

hurst,  c,  dn.  and  ch.  of  Winton.     Gusnage,  St,  Mic.  r.   i,  and 

R.  Romlall.     Great  Ousebom,  v.  the  King.  l 

This  Eentleinan  is  a  native  of  Leeds,  Vorkahiro,  where  he  yrm  edncated. 


ment  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Winchester's  (PrGtyii]aTi)Eli;meiita  of  Cfalisttan  Theology, 
thai  prelsic  obtained  far  him  the  Ticars)(e  af  Chriatcbarch  and  ths  rectory  of 
GiiBaa);e.     He  U  an  acting  magiBtrale  for  tite  eoitnty,  and  compiled  uq  Index  to 
Burn's  and  AVittiams's  Justice,  filacksloop's,  Hawkins',  iie.  Inw-boutu. 
Clarkson,  T.  Hinxtoii- Combes,  v.  SKOvesey,  v,  Camb,  Acton  Scott, 

X.  R.  J.  Stiuskhouee. 
Cleaver,  J.  F.  preb.  of  Southwell.     Holme  Pierreponi,  r.  earl  Mtm- 

vers.     Applclon-itt-lhe-SlTEet,  v.  Amotherby ,  c.  Camb. 
Cleaver,  J.  Edwinstow,  v.  Ollerttm,  c.  Carbitrton,  c.  Polethorpe, 

do.  and  ch.  Lincoln.  . 

Cleaver,  J,  F.  canon  and  reg.  of  St.  Asaph.     Corwen,  r.  Rug,  c.  bp,  I 

St  Asaph.     Great  Coxwell,  v.  bp.  of  Snrum.  i 

The  pluralists  owe  their  prefernienli  to  their  father,  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph,' 
who  died  in  1815.  The  bishop  was  tutor  to  the  marquis  of  Uuckingham.  with 
wliom  he  wcni  to  Ireland  during  liis  viccruynlty.  His  brother  was  first  made 
bishop  uf  Ferns,  then  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  himsc I f  Urgl  obtained  aproliend 
of  M'estniinsler,  was  oeiX  cieiated  to  Ihe  see  of  Chester,  and,  after  one  or  two 
more  mores,  lu  the  see  of  St.  Asapli.  He  married  a  Miss  Asbeton,  sister  of 
Wm.  A,  of  Lancashire,  from  whom  the  present  are  descended. 
Cobbold,  T.  Ipswich,  St.  Mary  Tower,  c.  Parbhioners.      Welbp,  r. 

rev.  N.White.      Woolpet,  i.  rev.  T.  Cobbold. 
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There  are  three  more  Cobbolds  in  the  church,  one  ric^ar  of  Selbovrae,  orfi 
witness  at  the  Winchester  trials ;  a  riotous  assemblage  of  farmeri  aad  labaan 
had  endeavoured  to  compel  the  reverend  gentleman  to  consent  to  redicr  ^ 
tithes  from  £600  to  £400  a  year,  the  last — four  pounds  a  Tveek — being  dead 
sufficient  remunerations  to  a  parish  priest  in  the  opinions  of  the  rural  lopnn 
In  the  existing  state  of  popular  feeling,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  tithe  9jM 
to  be  upheld  ?  it  does  not  answer  a  single  good  purpose  ;  and  its  ooapofav 
exaction  is  wholly  impracticable.    The  ends  of  religion  can  never  be  UankKL 
by  an  impost  which  generates  social  animosity,  and  tends  to  exhibit  wuaa 
and  parishioners  more  in  the  relation  of  wolves  and  sheep  than  pattn  rnt 
their  flocks. 

Coldham,  J.  Anmer,  r.  J.  Coldham.      Snettisham^   r.    H.  Strkaa. 

Stockton y  r.  P.  Randall. 
Combe,  E.    Barring  ton,    p.  c.    rev.  Dr.  W.  Palmer.      Downit,  r. 

Eamshilly  r.  Drayton,  p.  c.  R,  T.  Combe. 
Colson,  T.  M.  Pilesdon,  r.  with  Stratton^  c.  hon.  C.  Darner,  (b- 

minster,  c.  Mr.  Trenchard.     Lt?ikenholt,  r.   Mrs.  Worgan. 
Collet,  A.  Aldringham,  c.  with  Thorpe,  c.  Great  and  Little  U^ 

stead,  c.  lord  Huntingfield.     Heveningham,  r.   the  King. 
Coliett,  W.  Swanton  Morley,  r.  sir  J.  Lambe.     Sur  ling  ham,  r.  itf. 

W.  Coliett.     Egmere,  r.  T.  W.  Coke. 
^  The  parishioners  of  Surlingham  have  given  to  the  rector  the  altenadfv  i 
either  accepting  a  compensation  for  tithes,  or  gathering  them  in  kind ;  the  tm- 
rend  pluralist  dexterously  endeavours  to  ward  off  this  blow,  by  sowing  ^im 
in  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  in  a  hand-bill,  (dated  11th  Dec.  1830,)  signiiet  to 
intention  to  distribute,  as  a  gift,  among  the  ''  poor  and  deserving  families  of  Ui 
parish,"  all  the  eggs,  milk,  pigs,  poultry,   and  fruit,   which  shall  infntBi 
belong  to  him,  as  small  tithes,  on  the  occupations  of  certain  of  the  rtf^cU  whm 
names  are  mentioned.    M'hat  a  cunning  ruse  !  it  is  a  pity  this  worthy  geDd»> 
man  did  not  think  of  the  '*  poor  and  deserving  families"  before  the   fires,  ni 
the  union  of  the  labourers  and  farmers.    Other  persons  have  endeavoai«d  ti 
conciliate  their  parishioners,  by  circulating  handbills,   in  which   they  try  to 
prove  that  tithes  are  good  things  for  the  labourers — that  they  do  not  opfirai 
the  farmer,  being  only  part  qf  his  rent,  which  if  not  paid   to   the   incaaiMi 
would  be  exacted  by  the  landlord — and  that  the  axerage  incomes  of  the  bea^ 
ficed  clergy  are  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  objects  of  cupidity 
with  any  reasonable  person.    All  these  sophistries  we  have  exposed  ;  it  is  bi< 
the  average  income  of  the  clergy,  but  the  total  amount  of  the  revenaes  of  it 
church  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  them  that  are  objected   to  ;  neither  ii  i 
meant  that  tithe  should  be  simply  abolished — that  would  certainly  only  a(M  ti 
the  rent  of  the  landlords — but  that  it  should  be  commuted  for  an  eqairaieot  ni 
less  objectionable  assessment,  levied  on  the  lauded  interest,  and  tiiiis  comsnli* 
tion  be  available  to  the  relief  of  the  productive  classes. — On  these  matten^  Mt 
p.  49-51  and  p.  74. 

Corbett,  S.  UL.D.  Kirkhamwith,  r.  chan.  du.  Lancaster.  Scrayimg* 
ham,  r.  with  Leppington,  c.  the  King.  Wortley,  c.  rec.  of 
Tankersley. 

Cooke,  G.  Hissing  ton  Wick,  r.  the  King.     Cubbing  ton,  v.  Honing* 
ham,  p.  c.  I.  H  Leigh. 
Professor  of  natural  philosophy,  and  keeper  of  the  arch  ires  in  the  Univenity 

of  Oxford. 

Comewall,  F.  H.  W.  bishop  of  Worcester;   consecrated  bishop  of  Brw- 

tol,  1797,  translated  to  Hereford  1803. 
C'opleston,  £dw.  bp.  of  Dandaff  and  dn.  of  St.  Paul's. 
Crabbe,  Geo,   Trowbridge,  r.  Staverton,  c.  Croxton  Kerrial,  t.  dnkt 

Rutland. 
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A  popular  poet,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  late  duke  of  Rutland,  from  whom 
he  obtained  his  preferments,  and  whose  funeral  sermon  he  preached  at  Belvoir. 
Crawley,  C.  Broadwater ^  v.  Miss  Mills.     Flaxley,  d.  sir  J.  Crawley. 

StoWy  Nine  Churches,  r.  rev.  J.  L.  Crawley. 
Croft,  James,  archd.  and  preb.  of  Canterbury.      Cliffe-at^Hone,  r. 

Saltwoodf  r.  w.  Hythe,  c.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Married  a  daughter  of  the  late  archbishop  Sutton^ — See  p.  SS. 
Crook,  Ch.  Bath,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  v.    St.  Mary  Mag,  Ch, 

St.  Michael,  r.   Widcombe,  c.  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
Cust,  Heniy,  Cockayne-Hat  ley,  r.   Sywell,    r.    Haisen  Mid.  Tup- 
holm,  V.  earl  Brownlow.    Willoughby,  St.  Helen,  r.  lord  Gwydyr. 
Dallen,  J.  vie.  chor.  York.     Rudston,  v.   Trinity  in  Goodramgate, 

r.  St.  John  Delpike,  r.  and  St.  Maurice  without  Monk,  v.  abp. 

of  York. 
Dampier,  J.  Codford,  St.  Peter,  r.  H.  Kellow.  Langton  Matravers, 

r.  Incumbent.     Pitcombe,  c.  Brewham,  c.  sir  R.  C.  Hoare. 
Davies,  G.  J.  Grovenhurst  Superior,  r.  Trustees.     Marfieet,  c.  H, 

Grylls.     Sutton,  c.  H.  Broadley. 
Davy,  Geo.  M.A.  dean  of  Chester ;  vacated  by  Dr.  Phillpotts. 
Davy,  C.  Barking,  r.  Combes,  r.  Badley,  c.  earl  Ashbumham. 
Dawson,  F.  Chiselkurst,  r.  Hayes,  r.  Orpington,  (sinecure,)  r.  with 

Down,  c.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Day,  G.  minor  canon  of  Norwich.     Barton  Bendish,  r.  sir  H.  Bemey. 

Hemblington,  c.  Norwich  Eaton,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Norwich. 
Day,  J.  Seething,  c.  St.  Peter,  Mundham,    c.    Corp.  of  Norwich. 

'    Yelverton,  r.  lord  Chan. 
Digby,  C.  canon  of  Windsor.     Chiselboro*,  r.  with  West  Chinnock,  c. 

Middle  Chinnock,  r.  Penselwood,  r.  lord  Ilchester. 
Dillon,  H.  L.  Carhampton,  v.  Mrs.  Langham.      Carhampton,  p.  c. 

H.  P.  Wyndham.     Litchet,  r.  W.  Trenchard. 
Dixon,  W,  H.  preb.  of  York  and  Ripon.     Bishopsthorpe,  v.  abp.  of 

York.     Cawood,  c.  preb.  of  Wistow.     Mappleton,  v.  archdn.  E. 

Riding.     Topcliffe,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  York. 
Doveton,  J.  F.  Betchworth,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Windsor.     Burnet,  r. 

Corp.  of  Bristol.  Mells,  r.  with  Leigh  on  Mendip^  c.  T.  G.  Homer. 
D'Oyley,  Geo.  Lambeth,   r.   with  Stockwell,  c.  Sundridge,  r.  abp, 

of  Cant. 
Chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  christian  advocate  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 
Dudley,  J.    Humber stone,   v.  Incumbent.       Sileby,   v.    W.  Pochin, 

Himby,  r.  earl  Dudley. 
Dowland,  J.  J.  G.    Broad  Windsor,  v.   the  King.      Tumworth,   v. 

bp.  of  Sarum.  Winterboume  Whitchurch,  v.  E.  M.  PleydelL 
Edge,  W.  Hollesley,  r.  Noughton,  r.  Nedging,  r.  rev.  W.  Edge. 
Ellicott,  J.  Exton,  V.  Laverijfield,  v.  with  Bray  field,  c.  Hornfield, 

r.  sir  G.  N.  Noel. 
Ellis,  J.  Liang amdimell,  v.    Llankerrig,  r.  bp.  St.  David's.     Lldn- 

badrig,  v.    the  King.       Wooten    Waven,   with    Uttenhall,    c. 

King's  Coll.  Cambridge. 
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England,  W,  archdn.  of  Dorset.      Ower  Moine,   r.     WinterhcmrM 

Came,  r.  and  St.  Germain,  r.  lady  Darner.      Wett  Stafford^  h 

Mrs.  Floyer. 
Fardell,  H.  preb.  of  Ely.      Bexwell,  r.    Water beach^  ▼•  bpuofE^ 

Feltwell,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,  lord  Chan,  and  b|i.of  Br, 

alternately. 
Fellowes,  J.  Bramertony  r.  JEaston,  r.  Mottisham   Manibji^  u  h 

Fellowes.     Bratton  Clovelly,  r.  bp.  of  Exeter. 
Field,  R.  MendUsham,  v.  Pearson  and  WyaU.     Sutton^  All  Smalt, 

V.  Oxon.     Ramsholt,  c.  J.  Pennington. 
Finch,  H.  Oakkaniy  v.  with  Barleythorpe,  c.  and  Brooke,  c  laf- 

ham,  c.  Eggletwi,  c.  lord  Winchelsea. 
Finch,  H.    Great  Melford,    v.    Little  Melford,    r.    W.  F.IW. 

Longstanton,  All  Saints,  bp.  of  Ely. 
Nine  Finches  in  the  church,  with  eighteen  livings,  besides  dignities.  Ikd 
ofthera  are  honourables,  and  branches  of  the  family  of  lord  Winchelsea. 
Fisher,  John,  archdn.  of  Berks,  can.  res.of  Sarum.     Gillingkamyr,^. 
.    East  and  West  Stover,  c.  Motcombe,  c.  OsmingtoHy  v«  kp.if 

Salisbury. 
Fishor,  Jona.  P.  D.D.  canon  res.  of  Exeter.   Farringdon,  r.  RocUmr, 

V.  bp.  of  Exeter. 
Fisher,  P.  Elton,  r.  Messrs.  Shafto  and  Hogg.      Whapload,  t.  As 

King.  Stoke  Canon,  d.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Exon. 
Thirteen  more  Fishers  with  benefices  and  offices.  They  are  all,  we  saqitd^ 
relations  of  the  late  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  are  an  instance  of  that  monopd^ 
which  is  the  disgrace  of  the  establishment.  The  bishop  was  preceptor  tp  Ik 
princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  Kent.  Having  obtained  a  prebcai 
of  Windsor  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter,  he  was,  in  1803,  promoted  to  thil 
see ;  and,  in  1808,  translated  to  Salisbury.  The  patronage  of  the  diocese  il 
forty  livings  and  thirty-five  prebends,  from  which  fund  he  made  a  comfortikli 
provision  for  his  family.  P.  Fisher ,  beside  his  three  livings,  has  a  prebeadil 
Norwich,  and  another  at  Salisbury,  and  is  bead  master  of  the  f  linilii  luii- 
This  man  is  really  insatiable.  His  salary  at  the  Charter-house  is  ^800  a  yw, 
with  a  house,  candles,  vegetables,  and  an  allowance  for  linen.  He  had  a 
nephew  lately  on  the  foundation,  and  two  sons  exhibitioners  at  the  Unirenitiei^ 
with  allowances  of  £80  a  year  from  the  charity. 

Fletcher,  W.  chan.  of  d.  of  Carlisle,  and  preb.  of  York.     BromdeU, 

y.  Dalston,  v.  Lazonby,  v.  bp.  of  Carlisle. 
Fly,  H.  D.D.  sub-dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London.     Trinity,  Mmories,c 

the  King.       Willesdon,  v.  Kingsbury,  p.  c.  with  Twyford,  c 

dn.  and  ch.  of  St.  Paul's. 
Forester,  T.  preb.  of  Worcester.     Broscley^  r.  Little  Wenlock^  witk 

Barrow,   c.    and  Benthall,  c.  lord  Forester.       Worcester,  St. 

John  Bedwardine,  v. 
Foxton,  G.  Queensbury,  v.  with  Ilagdalc,  c.  E.   Loveden.       New 

Town,  T,  bp.  of  St.  Asaph.      Twining,  v.  Christ-church,  Oxoo. 
Frome,  R,  Folke,  r.  rev.  W.  Chafin.     Goathill,  r.  earl  Digbj.     Jfw- 

tem,  r.  Mrs.  Sturt. 
Cabell,  H.  D.  Ashow,T.  C.  Leigh.     Biyificld,  r.  Winchester,  St.  Lnw- 

rence,  r.  lord  Chan. 
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Gamier,  Thomas,  Bishop's  Stoke,  r.  Brightwell,  r.  Foxkall,  c.  bp. 
of  Wiaton. 

The  palrODHge  of  t!ie  Kimrch  is  an  cwtlleul  resource  for  roiming  coiufurtriljlL- 
■DuriagH-Mttieiueats.  A  aon  of  tbc  iiluraligt  married  a  ilaiie'><>"'  "'  Bronnluw 
Nonb,  late  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  «u  porllonetl  off  with  (he  reolory  of 
Droiford,  a  prebend  or  Wiachestef,  and  the  mAsteiship  or  St.  Crues's  Hospital, 
which  lina  great  patronage.  A  daughler  mnrried  Thonins,  the  icconi]  aoD  of 
lord  Walain;^hBra,  nho  ia  arcbdcocon  ur  Surrey,  prebendary  of  Winchester, 
rector  of  Colboume,  and  king's  chaplain.  A  soq  of  this  lalt  is  prebendur;  of 
U'jnehester,  and  rvctorof  Alverstokc  and  of  Havaat.  The  Norths,  who  are  nu- 
maroiu  in  the  church,  ue  lelationa  of  the  fomier  bishop  of  Winchef  ter,  mud  had 
more  than  lAtrly  litinga  shared  aDiung  them. 
GelUart,  J.   Aldjield,  c.  Mrs,  LaurcDce.     Bamwcll,  c.  Cambridge 

Less,  c.  Kirk  Deighton,  r.  rev.  Dr.  Geldart. 
Goddiird,    C,    archdn.  and   preb.  of  Lincoln,  chaplain  to  the  king; 
Bexletf,  V.  viscount  Sidney.     Louth,  v.  preb.  of  Louth.     Lon- 
don, St.  James's,  Garlickytke,  r.  bp.  of  Londun, 
Godd&rd,  £.    Eartkam,   v.    prab.   of  Eartham.      Pagltam,  v.    witk 
Bognor,  c,  nhp.  of  Cant.     Sidleskam,  v.  preb.  of  Sidieshani.       i 
Goodacre,  W,  Mansfield  Woodkouie.  p.  c.  Skrglj/,  p  c.  duke  Port- 
land.    Sutton  Aihfidd,  p.  c.  duke  Devoa'ihirc?. 
Coodall,  J.  provost  of  Etou  Coll.  canon  of  Windsor;    BromAnm,  v.' 
Hitchnm,  r.  Eton  C«ll.      West  llslcy.  r.  do.  ami  cna.of  Windsor. 
The  rer.  plaraliit  being  the  h«ad  of  a  ktbhI  publin  school,  no  slmil  give  n 
brief  BccDiiDt  of  one  of  these  foandatioDB,  the  bosMeil  nursery  ofour  ttgiilatoTtnnd 
ttatetmen.    Tliey  are  (eeeptaclea  of  Hbnse,  end  prewnt  a  singular  contriut  to 
similar  institutions  iu  s  neightiauring  country  ;vrhlle  the  latter  pro il a oe  philoso- 
phers, heroes,  and  patriots,  the  former  send  furth  a  picntifal  crop  of  ex<]lii«tt«K' J 
air-gun  shooters,  and  at  be«t  pedauls  and  Psylcfean  paliildiint.    Prom  the  MmfI 
sown  saeh  fruit  ma;  be  eipccied  )  the  schatar's  time  is  tnispi^at  In  grammatitilfC* 
and  metrical  iriilinj;,  and  little  is  read  or  studied  bat  Horace,  Vlr^i),  and  Honier.'^  1 
r,eaviDg  tbeec  matters,  let  us  come  to  the  foundation  of  Eton  and  its  aianoge- 

Eton  rnllege  is  sitnated  near  Windsor,  and  vna  founded  by  Henry  VI.  for' 
the  education  of  srcenfy  poor  and  indigatt  thiAart,  who  nerc  enjoined  by  the 
founder  lo  swear  they  hud  not  £1 :  6i.  a  year  to  spead.  The  exnol  amount  of 
the  rerenues  it  Is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  ai  it  is  a  fact  carefully  concealed  by  the 
headti  of  the  college ;  but,  according  lo  tlie  evidence  of  Mr.  Hinde,  they  amount 
to  considerably  mure  than  £IO,OOJ  u-year,  and  arise  from  various  manors,  eeta- 
tea,  rectories,  and  tenemepts  belonging  to  the  fodndatinn.  The  govciiiment  of 
the  college,  and  the  managenient  of  this  imuiense  incoutc^,  is  vested  in  the  pro- 
vost and  seEiR  fcUatct  ;  the  salaries  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  slBtutca,  am  1 
£in  a- year,  and  of  the  former  double  that  Bum.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  is  visito^  ■ 
Besides  the  foundation  scholars  there  are  more  than  4(KI  appidcni,  or  town  scha- 
larx,  who  pa;  for  their  ednealion ;  though,  lilte  the  rest  of  the  boya,  they  an 
entitled  to  gratiufatu  instruction.  The  scholar!  arc  inttrnclHl  by  miutera  aodl 
asslslaals,  who  in  fact  do  all  the  business  of  the  college,  and,  la  is  ueual  iu  audb 
cases,  get  thewur^t  paid  ;  the  head  master  receives  only  £G3  a-ye(ur ;  the  under 
master  fares  still  worse  and  is  pitid  in  a  trifling  "  aUaaymct  of  >irrad  and  beer."  ■ 

The  most  interesting  subject  for  inquiry  ia,  what  becomes  of  the  revenue  irbeil 
all  tlie  work  is  done  at  such  a  cheap  rate.  Nearly  the  wliole  of  this,  at  th« 
present,  appears  to  be  divided  betwixt  the  provost  and  the  fellows  ;  the  shat^ 

-■■-•-■■  '  '- --Pil  tn  ^QAnn  -    hilt  llin  inrnmi-RnftliBi  li>(hi> 
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arc  luadu  up  of  lucli  n  variety  of  itvms,  the;  are  aot  eftsllj  eatuuM.  Ii  ii 
ccrtnJn,  huntrvcr,  (heir  incomes  are  pQurraout.  BeBides  Ihe  total  iaMOCifftr 
collc;^,  tbirtr-Boren  livinga,  some  of  which,  worth  £800  {■^r  a^nD>^an■l» 
gift  III  the  rellows ;  Ibey  have  the  power  of  prpeentliiK  tbemsdvostoaBaaftat 
livings,  which  of  course  would  not  be  the  wont.  They  rnceiTs  abosi  tUtm 
money  viDUHlly  from  the  flues ;  a  yearly  stipend  of  £fiO;  and  a  Ubtnlift*- 
BDCc  tor  Bown*,  coals,  caadics,  Sic.  Moraorer,  ^ey  g;etieralI]Fc<Miftr  toacAi 
on  tiiemsclvca in  tlie college,  aa  bursar,  precentor, aaoriat,  or  librariaa;  IbrvW 
Ibey  receive  a  salary.  These  aro  the  iirincipal  itema ;  but  it  is  '  "  ~ 
iliieover  exactly  what  tbc  fellows  receive  in  all :  their  gross  ~ 
much  less  than  dEIOOO  n-yenr- 

Afier  Dr.  Goadall  has  tnhen  the  Han's  shore,  and  Uie  feUowa  n«srtr*>«B> 
OS  tbey  ptcoae,  the  remainder  is  applied  to  support  the  establichment.  ktxmt^ 
to  tlie  statutes,  the  scholars  nugbl  to  be  fed,  clothed,  educated,  and  lod|id,6K 
from  expense ;  they  have  reduced  their  rocala  to  txvo,  Dnnrlj,  dinver  tad  Nf' 
per ;  clotbins  they  have  none ;  for  their  education  the;  pay  a  gratniij  ■(  at 
guineas  to  the  master,  and  their  other  yearly  elpeases  amoant  l«  sl>Mlfcn|f 
pmindi ,-  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  swear,  or  ougbi  to  swear,  they  ban  M 
Ikrfi  powidi  lix  ikiUing*  ■  yfor  to  ipeni^' 

These  exaclians  are,  however,  so  shameless,  nnjustifiable,  and  so  diltellra 
the  teeth  of  the  statutes,  that  when  any  person  ventures  to  object  to  tkmi  )■•■ 
meat,  to  prevent  inquiry,  the  charjtea  are  remitted.  Tliii  mdulgenBe  iacitaiM 
to  a  very  small  nombcr  ;  and  to  prevent  such  a  dangerotiB  exomjde  nniUlt 
through  the  schoul,  the  fact  is  carefully  concealed  frora  the  rest  of  Mwbip*' 
That  this  illegal  demand  for  teaching  may  eiclte  as  little  notice  '  ~'    '" 

always  tiirust  into  the  bill  of  the  person  with  whom  the  boya  ba 

Sacb  is  a  brief  account  of  the  royal  college  of  Eton.     It  oaly, 
to  point  ont  the  more  flagrant  abuses  which  preiail  in 
manner  the  ponr  have  l>eeD  rubbed  ot  their  righta  and  ~ 
foundaUoa. 

First,  instead  of  the  revenues  being  expended  in  feeding,  educatug,  iil 
clothing,  "  sevmly  paer  and  indigent  icfwlari,"  they  are  dirided  aiDOB|  ti(M 
clerical  sinecurista  ;  and  children  of  opulent  persons,  who  can  aflbnl  Is  pay  tJt 
a-year  for  tlieir  education,  are  alone  admitted  to  tlie  benefits  of  Ike  fosalaliM. 
The  Elalutes  provide,  that  one-third  part  of  the  yearly  saviug  sball  beptanJia  Ai 
Ireasurj.for  the  use  of  the  college  ;  althung!)  lliere  has  been  aoDuafly  aioijlH 
revenue  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  instead  of  being  aptilied  lo  Uie  Hluf' 
mcnt  of  the  college,  or  any  other  laudable  object,  it  has  been  dlvidad  i4 
pocketed  by  the  "rerercad /eUoui)"  and  the  provost ;  one  hundred  nuskf,M| 
piously  left  to  clnlhelhe  "poor  and  iadigrni  Mchttan,"  hare,  in  like  nwnMt|bM 

■bared  as  lawful  plunder  by  the  same  reverend  persons.     In 'niiw  afu  rfltt 

spoliation  of  Edward  the  IVth.  the  number  of  fellows  was  reduced  fniaiM  I* 
seven  ;  butattbough  the  revenues  bate  increased  so  enormously,  thallbcywNll 
very  well  support  the  old  statutable  nuniber,  yet  Ihey  have  for  cmturw  ban 
kept  at  the  present  amouot,  contrary  Id  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  FiMOyr 
the  reverend  fellows  have  all  sworn  not  to  obtain  n  dispenaatiim  for  th*  hoUit 
of  livinits;  or,  if  obtained,  not  to  use  it;  yH,  uotwithalanding  their  oa;^^ 
withstanding  the  dreadl'ul  maledictions  ofthe  foundci,  such  biu  been  that  (MS- 
diness  for  the  emoluments  of  the  church,  thni  they  have  obtained  a  iliiniisMliw 
to  hold  church  preferment ;  and  the  right  reverend  visitor  has  saiMtioMd  M 
infringmenl  of  the  ordinances  of  licnry  V). 

Goodcnough,  E.  preb.  of  Westminster.  Carliele,  and    York;    VaA, 

All  Saints    on  Deame,  v.  Adwick,  e.  firaMpfcm  Biufhm.  e. 
Christ  Ch.  Oson. 
Goodenoiiph,  S.  J.  preb.  of  Carlisle;  Brougklt 

Goodenough.      Hampton,  \.  the  King. 


Pogn,  r.  iw.J. 
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BISHOPS,  DIGNITARIES,  AND  PLUBALCSTS, 
Goodenough,  William,  archdn.  of  Carlisle,  with  Mareham  le  Fen,  r. 
and  GrmI  Salkeid,  r,  bp.  of  Carlisle. 
Three  more  Caoadenougha  ;  Uiey  are  of  the  family  of  Iho  lute  bishup  of  C&rliale. 
The  prelate  obtained  the  deanery  of  Rochester  in  \S02,  aail  iu  tlMIS  nan  pro- 
moled  to  the  Se«  of  Carlisle,  through  the  inteiest  of  lord  Sidmoolh,  his  brother 
having  married  the  sialer  of  the  UIUr-i)f-lbanks-Bia». 

Gordon,  G.  da.  of  Lincoln;   Uarbling,  v.   with   Briggend,  c,   bp.  of 
Lincoln.      Whittington.i.  da.  of  Lincoln,     ^dgbrook,  Island 
2d  Mediety,  r.  with  East  AUiiigton,  c.  lord  Chan. 
Gordon,  G.  Bentley  Fenneg,  t.  Dr.  Gordon.     Muston,  t.  lord  Chan. 

Wkittington,  c.  dn.  of  Lincoln. 
Gower,  O.  L  St.  Mabyn,  r.  St.  Michael  Penkevil,  r.  lord  Palmoutli. 

Talsfield,  i.  Titsey,  t.  W.  L.  Gower. 
Grant,  J.  T.  Merston,  r.   Wrahaeu,  r.  The  King.     BiUterleigh,  r. 

lord  Chanc. 
Grant,  R.    fellow  of  Winton  Coll.;    Bradford  Abbass,  T.   marquis 
AnglMea.      Clifton  Maybank,  r.  Winton  Coll.      Portsea,   St. 
Fault,  p.  c.  vicar  of  Portaea. 
•  Gray,  Robert,  biehop  of  Bristol,  and  prebendary  of  Durham. 
-Green,  J.  C,  RiUington,  v.  the  Kin^.     Thoruton-Li-Moor,   t.  bp.  of 
Ely.     Birdaatl,  p.  c.  marquio  Hertford.     Wharcam-in-lhe-Streef, 
V.  lord  Middleton.     Itastington,  v.  bp.  of  Chichester. 
Grey,  hon.  Thomas  de,  archd.  of  Surrey;   Calbourne,  r.  Fau/ley,  r. 
with  Exbury,c.  bp,  of  Winton.     Merlon,  t,  lord  WalBinghani. 
The  bononrable,  venerable,  and  reverend  pluralist  is,  also,  a  king's  ehap- 
lain,  and   prebendary  of  Winchester.      He  ia  brother  of  lord  Walsinijham, 
and  related    to  the  Norttis  and   Garaiers.   nhom  see.     Three    more  Grcyii 
are  in  the  church  :  one  of  them  is  brother  of  the  earl  of  Stamford,  and  Is  reolur 
of  Wickham  aad  prebendary  of  Darbam.     Another  relation  of  the  eail  has  a 
living  north  £liOO  a-ycar. 

Grey,  hon.  E.  dean  of  Hereford  ;  St.  Bololph,  Biskopsgate,  r.  hp.  of 
London  and  the  King  alternately. 
Btotheruf  carl  Grey  and  son-in-law,  by  Second  marriage,  ofllobcrt  Adair,  esq. 
the  la  le  foreign  minuter,  wc  bebcve,ni«nlioaeU  inourf JiueLiat.— Abishoii,lord 
ehancellor,  ur  &rat  lord  of  the  Iccaaiuj,  with  vast  patroaago  and  a  host  of  ex- 
pectants abuat  bim,  altvay s  appears  to  our  miad  like  the  man  at  the  head  uf  the 
table  with  u  Gne  turkey  before  him,  which  he  is  prepared  to  carve  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family  and  guests.  "  Which  part  do  you  prefer — here  is  a  leg — (he  iving 
or  the  apron."  Just  so  in  the  distribution  of  public  ofliccs  and  prefemients ; 
there  la  a  beneficofor  one,  a  dignity  for  another,  and  an  embassy,  Becretaijship, 
or  commiasionership  for  a  third,  Wa  do  not  in  this  case  complain  ;  carl  Grey 
has  certainly  lost  no  time  in  moving  his  brother  nearer  a  bishopric ;  but  it  is 
not  (he  advancement  of  the  meritorious — though  (be;  be  rtlalictt — but  (he 
ivorlhless  that  uicitea  iadignatioo.  The  dean,  like  hia  predecessor  iu  (he  parish 
of  St,  Kulolph,  bears  an  exemplary  character,  and  the  public  is  gratified  rather 
than  otherwise  by  his  promotion. 

Griffith,  C.preb.  of  Brecon;  Disserlh,T.hp.  of  St  David's,    Gloadegla, 
p.  c.  bp.  St.  Asaph.     Llanvayes,  t.  archdn.  of  Brecon. 

Guildford,  earl  of,   Alvesford,  New  and  Old,  r.  with  Medtled,  c. 
Southampton,  St.  Mary,  prec.  aad  r.  St.  Cross,  with  St.  Faith's 
Master,  bp.  of  Winchester. 
The  family,  of  which  his  lordship  in  the  head,  was  some  years  since  widely 

ramified  in  the  church,  engiotsing  upwards  of  thirty  liviuKa  and  dignities. 
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These  numerous  preferments  were  derived  through  Sr&mmiawD  Nmik^  nek  d 
the  present  lord  Guildford  and  former  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  bislMypvu 
a  younger  brother  of  lord  North,  the  minister  during  virhose  administralMi  iW 
inglorious  war  was  waged  against  the  independence  of  North  Ameriei.  Ik 
bishop  owed  his  promotion  to  his  brother,  and  his  advancement  to  the  bach 
was  much  resisted  by  the  minister's  colleagues,  on  account  of  his  youth.  IM 
North,  however,  observed — ''  that  when  he  should  become  of  more  matucdafe^ 
he  would  not  have  a  brother  prime  minister."  Under  such  powerful  aupka 
the  bishop  rose  rapidly  in  the  church.  He  was  first  preferred  to  a  caaoarj  d 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  'vras  pushed  iate  tk 
deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  the  following  year  advanced  to  the  diocese  of  lid- 
field  and  Coventry.  Soon  after  he  was  translated  to  Worcester,  and  in  1761  to 
the  rich  See  of  Winchester,  which  he  held  more  than  forty  years,  and  Bust  \mt 
netted  from  the  revenue  of  his  diocese  upwards  of  one  million  and  a  half  prii- 
cipal  money. 

Haden,  A.  B.   Ware,  c.  O.  Crewe.     Sodding ton^  r.  Wedne^mrjy  t. 

the  King. 
Haggitt,  D'Arcy,  Branxton,  v.  dn.  and  c.  of  Darham.      ComldU,  e. 

W.  N.  Darnell.     Pershore  St.  Andrew,  v.  and  Holy  Cro«,f. 

with  Besford,  c.  Bricklehampton,  c.  Defford,  c.  and  Penra, 

c.  dn.  and  ens.  of  Westminster. 
Harbin,  J.  North  Barrow,  r.    E.  B.  Portman.     Kingston,  r.  Mr. 

Harbin.     Wheathill,  r.  Mrs.  Phillips. 
Harvey,  B.  Alsager,  c.  lord  of  the  Manor.     Blacktnore,  r.  the  KiBf. 

Dodding hurst,  r.  J.  Henrick. 
Hasted,  H.   Bury    St.   Mary,  c.  Corporation.      Chedburg,  r.  ri/A 

Ickworth,  T.  chap,  of  Worcester.     Braisworth,  r,  marquis  Con- 

wallis.     Horning  sheath,  r.  lord  Bristol. 
Hett,  W.  Enderhy  Navis,  r.  Incumbent.     Oreetwell,  c.  ch.  of  lin- 

coln.     Lincoln,  St.  John  in  New,  v.  and  St.  Paul,  r.  arcbd.  d 

Lincoln.     Dunholme,   v.    the    King.      Nettlehatn,  c    chanc.  of 

Lincoln.  Thorpe-on-the-Hill,  r.  chap,  of  Lincoln. 
Three  rectories,  a  vicarage,  and  two  chapel ries,  are  not  enough  for  thi«iv- 
yerend  pluralist.  He  is  prebendary  and  vicar  choral  of  Lincoln,  and  rhapUis 
to  the  marquis  of  Stafibrd.  His  recommendation  to  all  these  good  things  trr— 
The  Genuine  Tree  of  Liberty,  or  the  Royal  Oak  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  political 
squib  of  1793;  a  Fast-day  Sermon;  Letter  upon  Restrictions  on  Diateatiig 
Teachers,  &c. 
Holdswoith,  Robt.  preb.  of  Exeter;   Brixham,y.  with  Kingswtart, 

c.  the  King.     Dartmouth,  St.  Sav.  c.  Corporation.      Townstatt, 

V.   Churston  Ferrers,  c.  corp.  of  Cliflton. 
Hales,  R.  Hemeshy,  v.  J.  T.  HaJes.     Herringswell,  r.   H.  Sperling. 

Hilling  ton,  r.  sir  W.  J.  B.  Folkes. 
Hamond,  R.  Beechamwell  St.  John  and  St.  Mary,  r.  J.  MoHeaox. 

Pensthorpe,  r.  East  Walton,  v.  Gayton  Thorpe,  r.  A.  Hamood. 
Hanbury,  T.  Burrough,  r.  Somerby,   v.    Langton  Churchy  r.  with 

Langton  Tur,  c.  and  Thorpe  Langton,  c.  W.  Hanhury. 
Hankinson,  r.  Pentney,  c.  sequestrated.     Walpole  St,   Andrew,  t. 

T.  Hankinson,  West  Bilney,  p.  c.  J.  Dalton. 
Harries,  G.  prcb.  of  St.  David's.     Letterston,  r.  Llanwair,  c.  Nol- 

ton,  r.  Roch,  c.  Rupa  Castle  yn  Graig,  v.  lord  Chan. 
Harries,  J.  Langattock,  r.  earl  Abergavenny.      Llandett,    r.    T.  H. 


BISHOPS,    UICNITARIBS,   ANU    PLVRAI. 


F  Gnj^nne.     NewcaitU  in  Emlyn,  c.  with  Bettws,  c.  and  Lta- 

r  lestone,  e.  T,  Lenis. 

Hawkesloy,  J.  W.  Kmlting,  t.  uiith  Souldrop.  r.  rev.  J.W,  HawkcB- 

ley,  MelchbuTji,  y.  lord  St,  John.     TuTvey,  r.  D.  C,  Higgins. 
Hcatlic'otc,  G.  archdn.  of  Wipchesler,  fellowof  Winlon Coll.,  IreoBiirer 
of  Wells  CatheUrBl.     Andover,  ¥,  K>ilk  Foscot,  c.  Winlon  Coll. 
HuTihy,  V.  Ollerburn,  c.  air  G.  Heathcote. 
Hewgill,  F.  LitlleboTotigk,    p.  c.    J.  Hewett.      Stmndby,   r.    North 
Wheatiey,  v.   lord  Middlelon.      Starton  in  the  Clay,   v.   dn.  and 
ch.  of  York. 
Hill,  R.   Berringlon,  r.  with  Little  Ness,  c.    Sutton  St.  John,  r. 
Tkortilon  Mayow,  r.  lord  Berwick.    Great  Bolas.  r.  sir  R.  Hill. 
ScTPTal  other  Hills  in  tbe  rharch.    The  plurmJiit  is  ancle  of  lord  Hill,  cum- 
■Dander  of  Uie  TorcE*,  and  of  Rowluid  Hill,  the  vrell  known  dissenting  prearlii^r. 

Moburt,  hon.  H.  L.  Haseley,  r.  the  King.      Nocton,  v.  do.  and  ch. 

of  Cant.  Wantage,  v.  dn.  and  ens.  of  Windsor. 
This  hon.  and  lery  rererend  pluralist  has  tno  deaaecies,  that  of  WindMir, 
IhciillicrotWukerhanipton.  A  bruther  ii  canon  of  Hereford,  and  rector  of 
Beer  Ferrera;  of  which  rectory,  liis  nephew,  the  duke  ofHuckiaghani,  is  palruii. 
Another  Habaii,  a  ion,  we  lUBpect,  of  the  pluial  dcao,  has  a  valuable  rectory, 
Hnd  prebend  of  WolverhamptoD. 
Hodgson,  R.  dn.  of  Carlisle.     Btirgh  on  Sands,  v.  lord  chan.     West- 

minster,  St.  George's,   Hanover-sqwire,    t.  Hillingdon,  v.  bp, 

of  London. 
Ncpbew  of  Portcus,  late  bUhop  of  London.     Man;  other  Hodgaoag,  with 
livings,  oOeeg,  and  digoitien. 
HotUoB,  G.  Birmingham,  Christ  Church,  c.  Colwich,  v.  with  Frods- 

weli,  c.  bp.  of  lich.  and  Cot.     London,  St,  Katharine  Cree,  r. 

Mtigd.  Coli. 
Holland,  W.  Wm.  vie.  of  Chichester  cath.     BapchUd,  v.  Burpham, 

V.   dn.  and  ch.  of  Chichester.       Chichester   St.  Andrew  and   St. 

Martin,  r.  dn.  of  Chicheater. 
Holland,  S.,  M.D.  precent.  and  preb.  of  Chichealer.     Beaudesert,  t. 

Poynings,  r.  Warehorn,  r.  the  King. 
This  is  a  remarkable  iDslance  of  the  secular  uses  to  which  church  property  is 
applied  by  those  who  have  the  dlsposnl  of  it.  The  reverend  pluriilial  was  ori- 
ginally a  physician ;  but,  happening  to  marry  a  dau^^hter  of  lord  Enkine,  nhlle 
his  lordship  held  the  great  seal,  lie  took  holy  orders,  with  a  >iew  to  qnalify 
himself  for  a  share  of  the  good  things  in  tbe  gin  of  bis  fHlher-in-laiv.  Erskine 
gave  him  the  tliree  rectories,  irurlh  about  £3000  a  year,  during  the  short  period 
of  his  chHDCcllorsbip,  Doctor  Holland  has  written  a  book  to  rindlcate  the 
clurgy  from  the  charge  of  neglecting  their  daties.  Who  may  tbe  preceding  plu- 
ralist of  this  name  be  I 
Holt,  J.  Ehlon,  T.  W.B.Darwin.     Gringley,  v.  Camb.     Kelstern, 

V.  air  J.  C.  Hawkins.     Wrawty,  v.  with  Brigg,  c.  Clare  Hall, 

Hostc,  J.  Barwich  in  Brakes,  v.  Mrs.  Hoste.    Longkam,  c.  Wend- 

U„g,   T.  T.  W.  Coke. 
Housen,  H.   vicar  choral  of  Southwell.     Bknsby,  v.  Howerby,    r. 

with  Beesby  in  the  Marsh,  c,  Southutell,  v.  prec.  and  preb.  of 

Normanton.     Aslaclon,  p.  C.  Soulliwell  Coll. 
Howard,  J.    Ftindenhall,  d.    T.  T.  Bumey.      Moriey,    St.  Botolph 

and  St.  Peter,  r.  B.  N.  Cooper.    Tacolneslon,  r.   Mrs.  Warren, 


ett.  ot  J 
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Howard,  R.,  D.D.  Denbigh^  r«  bp.  St.  Asapb.      LUmdegfoMy  r.  titk 

Beaumaris,  c.  Llanvewgan,  c.  R.  W.  Bulkeley. 
Howes,  F.  min.  cfin.  of  Norwich.     AttUhridgey  r.  with  Alderfkd^ 

r.  Bawburgh,  y.  Norwich^  St,  Oeofge,  col.   r.    dn.  ud  d.  d 

Norwich. 
Howes,  T.    Frittan,   r.   T.  L.  Hodges.      Tharstcn,    r.    hp.  of  Er. 

Thorndon,  r.  rer.  T.  Howes. 
Howley,  Wm.  D.D.  archbishop  of  Cimterbiitjr ;  consecraled  bishop  tf 

London,  1813,  and  elevated  to  the  primacj  in   1828,  an  tbe  ^ 

cease  of  archbishop  Sutton. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  notice^  page  21  ^  of  this  prelftle.    ItaiTli 

inferred,  fVom  the  strictness  with  which  the  presefres  are  Watched  al  AAii^- 

ton,  and  tlie  severe  persecution  of  poachers,  that  his  grace  is  Teiy  lioad  «f  f^v. 

Hudleston,  A.  Bownes,  r.  Morresbtff  r.   Whitehaven  Si,  NiMuy 

c.  earl  Lonsdale. 
Hume,  T.  H.  ti*eas.  and  con.  res.  of  Samm.     Figheldetaiy  r.  Trm. 

ofSanim,  Kewstokcy  v.  lord  Chan,    Stratford-Mnder^Castkjt. 

dn.  and  ch.  of  Samm. 
Huntingford,  G.  J.  bishop  of  Hereford;   consecrated  biflhop  «f  Gks- 

cester,  1802;  translated  1815. 
Hurt,  T.  Ltndby,  r.  Papplewick^  c.  hon.  F.  MonU^^ma.      Scncif, 

T.  with  Sutton-on-Loundy  v.  duke  Pordand. 
Jacob,  S.  S,   Waldershore,  v.   Whitjield,  p.  c.  abp.  of  Cant.     Wool- 
laving  ton,  T.  dn.  and  cans,  of  Windsor. 
Ibbotson,  J.  Ay  ton,  p.  c.  rev.  W.  Marwood.      Newton,  p.  c  wr.  S. 

Shepherd.     Nunthorpe^  p.  c.  T.  Simpson  and  W.  Richa/dsoiL 
Ibbotson,  T.   Gar  ton,  v.  Ine  King.     Lowthorpe,  p.  c.  sir  A.  Qneatin. 

Skerne,  p.  c.  R.  Arkwright. 
Jenkinson,  J.  Banks,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  dean  of  Brecon,  and  den 

of  Durham. 
Jepson,  G.  preb.  and  vie.  chor.  of  Lincoln.     Ashby  I^uerar,  t.  Gin- 

than,  V.  Nomianby,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Lincoln.      Lincoln  St. 

Botolph,  p.  c.  preb.  of  St.  Botolph. 
Inman,  G.  Kilnsea,  v.  L.  Thompson.     Shefling^  y.    rev.  N.  Hohse. 

Easing  ton,  v.  abp.  of  York. 
Johnson,  P.  Beeston,  r.    Sustcad,   p.  c.   the  King.      Ingwcrtk,  r. 

W.  Wyndham. 
Jones,  H.  Lewisham,  v.  lord  Dartmouth.    Talgarth^  t.  dn.  and  csm. 

of  Windsor.     Mablethorpe,  r.  with  Stane,  r.  ooL  Jones. 
Iremonger,  L.  preb.  of  Winchester.      Wherwell,  preb,  sin,     Goo^ 

worth   Clatford,  v.  J.  Iremonger.      Kevil,  r,   Wtmboramgh,  v. 

dn.  and  ch.  of  Winton. 
Brother  in  law  of  lord  Gainbier,  who  has  a  nephew  with  three  Uviags. 
Karslake,  W.    Culmstock,  v.  dn.  and  cb.  of  Exeter.     Molten,  r.  J. 

Cleveland.     Loxbeare,  r.  sir  T.  D.  Acland. 
Kaye,  John,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Keith,  P.  Marr,  p.  c.  earl  Kinnoul.     Ruckinge,    r.    Stali^/hld,   t. 

abp.  Cant. 
Kelly,  A.  P.  Barnkam,  p.e^   Little  Hampton^   t.    bp. 
Ifoxton,  c.  archdn.  of  London. 
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^^^  Kt'inpthorne,  J.  preli.  of  Licfa£elil.     Gloucester  St.  Michael,    r.  and 
^m  St.  Marg.  de  Grace,  c.  lord  Chan.    Northleach,  v.  Preston,  v. 

^Kt  bp.  of  GloDccster,     Wedmore,  v.  iId.  of  Welln. 

H|,  Kent,  G.  D.  preb.  of  Lincoln.      Newton,  t.  T.   Smith.      Lincoln   .St. 
^B  Martin,  v.  bp.  of  LiDcoIn.     Scothem,  v.  earl  Scarboro'.    Conis- 

holmc,  r.  hoR.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RobinBon.    East  Winch,  v.  E,  Kunt. 
Rett,  W.  Darsham,  v.  sir  J.  Rous.    Shotttsham.  r.  Mr.  Kelt.    Wal- 

dringficld,  r.  N.  RaadalL 
Keppel,  hon.  E.G.  Quiddenham,  r.  ititA  Snelterton,  r.   Sholtisham 
All  Saints,  V.  and  St.  Mary.  v.  earl  of  Albemarle.    Tittleshall, 
r.  with  Godviick,  T.  and  Wellingkam,  i.  T.  W.  Coke. 
Tbinl  soo  of  lord  Albemurle,  muter  of  Uie  liorse,  imd  bnilher-in-law  of  Mr. 
Coke,  oTNoifolk. 
Kidd,  T.    Croxtoit,    T.    eir  G.  W.  Leetk.      Enisle^,    v.    lord  Chui. 

Norwich,  St.  Swithin,  r.  bp.  of  Norwich,  sequest. 
Kipling,  C.  Vaslan,  r.  Newport  Pagnall,   v.   lord.  Chnn.    Wolver- 

ton,  ».  with  Stratford  Tony,  c.  VV.  Drake. 
Kipling,  J.  Chearsley,  c.  sir  C.  Dormer.     Chilton,   p.c.   Oahleij,  v. 

air  J.  Aubrey.      Upper  Winchendon,  p.  c,  sir  C.  Cave. 
Knattbbull,  W.,  D.D.    Aldington,    r.    wifA  SmeoM,    c.     abp.  Cant. 

Bircholt,  r.  iuily  IBaakes.     Wcsl>ere,  i.  lord  Chan. 
Kyoaslon,   sir  Kcliap.  in  ord.  to  II. M.      farnham,  St.  Gcnev.  r. 
with  Riibg,  r.  Kinnertley,  v.    the  King.      Hordlcy,    r.    J.  K. 
Powell. 
Lade,  W.    GmcrHcy,  ».  iui(/(  Goodnestone,  r.   Wickhamtrcux,  t.  J. 

Lade,  ff»0K.«wi,  r.  sir  N.  D'Aelb. 
Lai«dun,  G.  Houghton,    r-    E.  M.  Fleydell.      Milton  Abh.    v.    carl 

Dorchester.     TTesion-PnfricA,  p.c.  W.  T.  L.  Wellesley. 
landon,  W.  dn.  of  Exeter  and  prcb.  of  Sanim.    Bishopslone,  r-  prcb. 
of  Biahoptone.      Branscomhe,  v.  dn.  anil  ch.  of  Exeter.      Cro/l, 
r.  with  Yarpole,  c.  Mrs.  Johnes. 
Lotes,  J.  J.  Charlton  Abdot,  c.  F.  Pysoii.      Sudelg,  r.  lord  Rivers. 

IFincAcomAe,  v.   luifA  Gretton,  c.  lord  Tracey, 
Law,  G.  H.  bishop  of  Bnib  and  Wells;  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester, 

1812. 
L«x,  W.  Ippolitis,  F.   wiift  Grfiif  Wymondley,  v.   Afors/iM'or(s,  v. 

Camli.     Orwell,  v.  rev.  J.  H.  Ryiiouard. 
Lee,  H.    fellow  of  Winton  CoH.  and  preb.  of  Hereford.      Ash,    r. 
Frimleg,  p.  c.  Hound,  v.  with  BursUdon,  c,  and  HambU,  p.  c. 
Winton  Coll. 
Lewia,  D.  C.  min.  can.  of  Windsor.      Colnbrook,  c.  Pern.  Coll,  Oxon. 

Newinglon,  v.   Eton  Coll.      Iluislip,  »-  dn.  and  cb.  of  Windsor. 
Lewis,  J.  Buttsbury,  c.  rev.  D.  Lloyd.  Ingatestone,  i.  N.  W.  Lewia. 

Ravcnhall,  r.  C.  W.  Western. 
Lerson,  T.  Bassalleg,  v.  bp.  Uandaff.     Pnnteague,  r.   Tredduiinoci, 

I.  C.  H.  Leigh, 
lintoti,  H.  Dinton,  v.    with  Great   Teffont,  c.    Mag.  Coll.  Oson, 

frilwell,  V.  North  Aston,  v.  T.  F.  Willes. 
Long,  R.  C.  Dunslon,  c.  Misses  S,  and  G.  Long.     Hiington,  r.  Mrs. 
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Kellett.      Newton  Flotman,  r.   Miss  Long'.       Swarstkmfe,  r. 

rev.  R.  C.  Long. 
Lord,  J.   Berfreyston,  r.  Oxon.     Northiamy  r.   Mias  Lord.     Dwy- 

ton  Parslow,  r.  rev.  J.  Lord. 
Lowe,  J.    Tanker stey^   r.   Swintony  c   Wentwarih^    p.  c.   earl  Fib- 

william.     Brothertony  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  York. 
Lowndes,  R.  Astwoody  v.  the  King.     North  Crawley,  r.  MinDuBr 

combe.     Farley,  r.  Oxon. 
Lucas,  G.    Caifield,   r.    Stokesby  with  Heringby,    r.    W.  Dovk 

Billockbyy  r.  Filbyy  r.  C.  Lacas. 
Luxmore,  C.  S.  dean,  with  Heullan,  v.  annexed,  chanc.  of  aee  of  St 

Asaph,  and  preb.  of  Hereford.     Bromyard,  Q.d  Port,  r.  aadf. 

West  Cradley,  r.  bp.  of  Hereford.     Daroven,  r.   GurUfieldy  f. 

bp.  of  St.  Asaph. 
Luxmore,  John,  joint  regist.  of  Hereford,  preb.  of  St.  Asaph.     Ber- 

riewy  V.  bp.  of  St.  Asaph. 
Three  more  Luxmores  in  the  church.  They  are  sods  and  nephews  of  tb 
late  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  prelate  owed  his  promotioD  to  his  conoexioi 
with  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Ruccleugh.  He  first  obtained  the  living  of  SL 
Oeorgo  the  Martyr,  Queen's-sqnare,  which  he  vacated  upon  being  preaeated  It 
the  nei<;hbonring  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  which  he  held,  im  cmmn- 
dic/n,  with  the  see  of  Hereford.  To  the  Uist  see  he  was  translated  from  ths 
diocese  of  Bristol,  before  which  he  held  the  deanery  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  translated  to  St  Asaph  in  1815.  The  progress  of  the  bishop^  like  most  of 
his  brethren,  may  be  generally  traced  from  the  number  of  relations  and  depes- 
deots  which  they  leave  behind  them  in  possession  of  the  most  valuable  prefer- 
ments in  their  gift. 

Madan,  Spencer,  preb.  and  chan.  of  diocese  of  Peterborough,  chap,  in 
ord.  to  the  King.  Jbstock,  r.  with  Hugglescotey  c.  JDunningtOM, 
c.  bp.  of  Rochester.  Thorpe  Constantiney  r.  W.  P.  Inge. 
Son  of  the  late  bishop  of  Peterborough,  nephew  of  the  late  bishop  of  Lkfcp 
field,  aad  cousin  of  the  marquis  Cornwallis.  Except  a  fast-day  Btrmem  or  two, 
we  do  not  know  any  other  claim  of  this  reverend  pluralist  to  his  appointmeBts. 
liis  uncle,  the  bishop,  to  whom  he  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  preferments,  wis, 
at  first,  intended  for  the  bar,  and,  with  that  view,  entered  himself  a  stadeatof 
the  Icuiple;  but  the  elevation  of  his  uncle  to  the  archbishopric,  on  the  deatk 
of  Dr.  Seeker,  opened  a  more  lucrative  prospect,  and  he  devoted  himself,  with- 
out any  particular  cull  that  way,  to  the  church.  His  first  preferment  was  the 
rich  rectory  of  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  soon  after  which  he  obtained  a  prebend  rf 
Westminster,  and  sliortly  after  succeeded  Dr.  Moore  in  the  deanery  of  Canter- 
bury. On  the  translation  of  bishop  Hurd,  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Lichfield 
and  C'oveiitry  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  bishop  Douglas,  he  succeeded  him  as  deti 
of  Windsor,  which  he  vacated  for  the  richer  deanery  of  Durham. 
Maddy,  J.  Somerton,  r.  Incumbent.     Stansfield,  r.  Hartest,  r.  Box* 

ted,  r.  the  King. 
Manning,  H.  C.  Burgh  Castle,  r.  the  King.     Thetford  St.Cuth.  c. 

and  St,  Peter,  r.  duke  Norfolk.     Santon,  r.  Corp.  of  Thetford. 
Mapleton,  .J.  H.  Southwark,  Christchurch,  r.  Trustees  of  Marshall's 
charities.      Whaddon,  v.  New  Coll.  Oxon.      Mitcham,  v.   Mrs. 
Simpson. 
Marsh,   Herbert,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  professor  of  divinity,   Cam- 
bridge. 
Mar^ham,  hon.  and  rev.  J.     Ailing  ton,  r.  earl  Romney.     Watering- 
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^f  I         ^ry,   T.   dn.  and  ch.  of  Rochesler.     Kirby  Overblow,  t.  carl 

Egremont. 
Ciuuin  of  Windsor,  prebend  of  Balh  and  Welle,  ditto  of  BocheBler.    Brolber 
nf  lord  Romnry. 
Marsbam,  C.    Cavenfidd,  v,  iln,  and  ch.  Rochester.      Edgcotl,   r. 

Sloke  Lyne,  v.  J.  Coker.      TsUni/lon,  v.  dn.  and  cans,  Windsor. 
Marehain,  E.  Sculthorpe,  r.  sir  G.  Chodd.   Wramplingham,  t.  SCrat- 

lon  Slraivleis,  r.  R.  Marsham. 
Massingberd,  F.  C.  Calceby.  v.  Driby,  r.  KeitUsby,  r.  South  Ormesby, 

c.  C.  B.  Maasingberd. 
Ma»or,  W.  Bladon,  r.  JJurley,  v.  Woodstock,  c.  duke  of  Marlborough. 

Thie  1b  the  welt-known  compiler  of  useful  books,  and  a  nalitc  of  Aberdeen. 
He  was,  at  firsi,  a  ■cboolnisiter,  and  being  employed  by  Ihc  duke  of  Matlbo- 
rough  lo  instruct  the  Junior  branches  ol  the  family  in  writing,  he  obtained  such 
favour  at  in  get  u  title  for  holf  orders.  Soon  alter  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
Hvinits  of  Hurls;  and  Woodstock.  The  Society  for  the  DilTusion  of  Koowledgo 
has  produced  a  good  Atmanuck,  but  nothing  so  valuable  as  the  doctor's  Speillng- 

Melhold,  T,  preb.  of  Norwich.      Aptal-stoneham,  r.  W.  MidJlelon. 

Kilverton,  t.  lord  Chan.     Wetkertngsett,  i.  Mrs.  Close, 
Millanl,  C.  F.  Henley,  v.  Norwich  St.  Giles,  r.  and  at  Palace,  d. 

dn.  and  ch.  Norwich.     Hickling,  v.  Mr.  Micklethwaite. 
Miller,  E.    Chesterton,  c.  lord  Willonghby  do  Broke.      Radviay,  r. 

Ratley,  v.  lord  Chan. 
Millers,  G.  min.  can.  of  Ely.     Hardwick,  r.  Runkam,  v.  Stanford, 

T.  bp.  of  Ely- 
Mills,  T.  chap,  to  the  King.     Birmpstead  Helion,  v,  Ctunb.     Little 

Henney,  r.  Stiitton,  i.  N.  Bamardielon. 
Mitford,  J.  Benhall,  v.  W.  Mitford.      Weston,  St.  Peter's,    r.    the 

King.     Stratford  St.  Andrew,  r.  chan.  of  du.  of  Lancaster. 
Monk,  John  H.  bishop  of  Gloucester ;  consecrated  in  1830. 
Munins,  J,  Charlton,  near  Dover,  i.  Ringwould,  r,  rev.  J.  Monina. 

Fawkenharst,  r.  Hurst,  r.  Miss  Carter. 
Moore,  G.    Croxby,  r.  lord  Chan.      Lincoln  St.  Margaret,  with  St, 

Peter,  p.  c.  precent,  and  preb.  Lincoln  Cath.     Ouimhy,  r.  chan, 

du.  of  Lancaster. 
Moore,  R,  preb.  of  Canterbury.      Eyiicsford,   r.    Hollingbourn, 

Hunton,   T.   Lalchingdon,  r,  abp.  of  Cant. 
Morgan,  H.  H.  can.  res.  of  Hereford,      Fownhope,  v.  fVolhope, 

dn.  and  ch.  of  Hereford.     Moccas,  r.  sir  G.  Cornwall. 
MouDsey,  G.  Forest,  c.  lord  Derby,    Fairjield,  p.  c.  Trueteea.  Ruih- 

Ion  Spencer,  c.  earl  Macclesfield, 
Mount,  C.  Balh,  Chrislchurch,  c.  rev.  C,  A.  Moysey.    Hannington, 

V.  R.  Montgomery,     Helmdon,  r.  Sullesbary,  r.  Oxon, 
Hoyaey,  C.  A.  archdn.  of  Balh,  preb.  of  Wells.     Balh,   Wolcol,  r. 

dame  Gay.      Boarkmt,  d.  T.  Kelhwayte.      Southmch,  d.  Mr. 

Thistlethwayte. 
Mucklcston,  J.  F.  preb.  and  vie.  of  Lichfield,   and  preb.  ofWol 

harapton.      Tong,  p,  c.    G.  Durant,   Weeford,  c.  chan.  of  ' 

field,     Wybunbury,  v.  bp.  of  Licit,  and  Gov. 


Solver-  M 

fUc^^H 
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Males,  J.  H.  Abbot's  Isle,  ▼•  dn.  and  ch.  of  BiistoL  Broadwater ^ 
c.  Broadway,  c.  rev.  W.  Palmer,     flminster,  v.  IL  Haimm^. 

Murray,  Geo.  bukbop  of  Rochester,  dean  of  Worcester,  and  rector  of 
Bishopsboume,  Kent. 

Nelson,  J.  vie.  cbor.  of  Lincoln.  Ruskington,  ▼•  tlie  Kin^.  Searif, 
r.  Wellingore,  r.  dn.  and  cb.  of  Tincoln,  Snarjbrd^  r.  aob-ik 
of  Lincoln.     Lincoln  St.  Mark,  p.c.  preoent.  of  Lincoln. 

Nevile,  vise.     By r ling,  v.    Holveston,  r.   with   Burgh  ApUm,  r. 
Otley,  r.  lord  Abergavenny. 
Third  son  of  the  noble  patron.    Another  son  is  vicar  of  Trant,  in  Saasn,  tad 

rector  of  Birling,  in  Kent. 

Newsam,  Clement,  Harbury,  v.  Miss  Newsam.  JPartbury,  r.  with 
Tickenham,  v.  bp.  of  Bristol. 

Nicholas,  John,  D.D.  Bremilham,  r.  lady  Northwidu  Fiskertm 
Ange,  r.  W.  H.  F.  Talbot.  Westport,  t.  with  BrockenboroMgkj 
c.  lord  Chan. 

Nicolay,  G.  F.  L.  one  of  the  brethren  of  St.  Katharine ;  Little  Mar- 
low,  V.  rev.  G.  F.  L.  Nicolay.  London,  St.  Michael  Royal  and 
St,  Martin  Vintry,  r.  abp.  Cant,  and  bp.  Worcester,  eiit, — See 
Nicolay,  in  the  Place  List. 

North,  Henry.  Heackam,  v.  H.  Spelman.  Oreat  Ringsteadj  St, 
Andrew  and  St.  Peter,  r.  H.  Styleman. 

Northcote,  Hngh.  Dowlan,  p.  c.  Monkoakhampton,  r.  Okkamp- 
ton  St.  James,  r.   Upton  Pyne,  r.  sir  H.  Northcote. 

Nott,  G.  F.,  D.D.  preb.  of  Winton,  Chichester,  and  Sannn.     Bar- 
rietshcLm,  r.  All  Sonls'  Coll.     Woodchurch,  r.  abp.  of  Cant. 
This  gentleman  has  been  for  a  long  time  missing ;  should  this  meet  bis  fyr^ 

we  beg  to  inform  him,  thatUie  parishioners  of  Woodchorch  are  very  desirous  of 

seeing  him.  and  thej  wish  to  know  where  he  may  be  found ;  they  have  hen 

served  with  notices  for  the  payment  of  tithes  by  the  solicitor  of  the  rejenmi 

pluralist,  who  has  only  been  once  in  the  parish  during  the  whole  of  last  nip, 

and  that  for  a  day  only. 

Oakes,  James.     Oipping,  d.  C.  Tyrrel.     Thurston^  v.  Raitlesdcn,  r. 

James  Oakes,  esq.     Tostock,  r.  Mr.  Moseley. 
Oldershaw,  John,  D.D.  archdn.  of  Norfolk,  with  Coston^  p.  c«  Lvtdkgm, 

V.  bp.  of  Norwich.    Ranworth,  v.  with  Upton,  St.  Margaret,  r. 

bp.  of  Ely.    Redenhall,  r.  with  Hailestone,  o.  duke  Norfolk,  on 

nom.  of  bp.  of  Norwich. 
Onslow,  G.  W.  Send,  v.  with  Ripley ,  c.  earl  Onslow.      Wisley,  r. 

with  Perford,  v.  Shalford,  v.  with  Bromley,  c.  k>rd  Chan. 
Onslow,  R.  F.  archdn.  of  Worcester,  preb.  of  Sarum.    Kidderminster, 

V.  w.  Lower  Mitton,  c.  lord  Foley.  Newent,  v.  hon.  E.  Foley. 
The  Tenerable  archdeacon  is  son  of  the  late  dean  of  Worcester,  wboee  fistkier 
was  a  lieutenant-general,  and  brother  of  the  fiunous  Arthur  Onslow,  who  was 
forty  jears  speaker  of  the  Coilective  Wisdom.  A.  C.  Onslow,  rector  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington-butts,  of  which  benefice  the  bishop  of  Worcester  is  patron,  is  a 
brother  of  the  archdeacon. 
Oxenden,  Mont,   Boning  ton,  r.   T.  Papillon.     Luddenham,  r.    lord 

Chan.     Wingham,  p.  c.  sir  H.  Oxenden. 
Palmer,  G.  Leominster,  v.  Eton  Coll.     Parham,  r.  baroneas  IZonch. 

Sullington,  r.  N.  Tredcroft. 
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ParkinBon.  J.  D.D.  Brockkshy,   r,    lord  Yarborongh.     Healing,   r, 

rev.  R.  Parkinfion.  Immingham,  v.  W.  AmcottB. 
ParkiiMon,  T.  D.D.  preb.  St.  Paol'i,  chan.  of  dtoc.  of  ChosMr, 
archdn  of  LeicCHter ;  Kegworth,  r.  viUh  laley  Walton,  c.  Chmt 
Coll.  Camb. 
As  this  well-endowed  di^ltarj  pnja^a  a  eollege  llTing;,  we  eball  make  a  rainark 
or  two  on  nhivFrgil;  patronB|;e  ;  2ST  llTingi  are  io  the  gift  nr  the  tlnlversitj  of 
Oxford,  and  802  In  tbe  gifl  of  Cambridge.  The  IWiDgs  are  situate  ia  different 
partA  of  Ifae  country  ;  many  of  ihem  in  Ibe  metropolU.  Hume  of  the  tif inm  are 
annexed  to  the  pniTostships  and  profestorshlps  of  the  dilTerent  colleges,  but  for 
the  niuat  part  (he;  are  in  Uie  gin  of  the  fellowi.  Ity  tlie  stntnteg  of  the  unirer- 
BilieH  Ihe  holding  of  u  fellowship  Is  incompatible  with  the  holding  of  u  eollege 
living.  When,  honerer,  a  living  is  hare  vataable  than  a  fellowaliip,  a  fellow- 
ship is  Taenled  far  ihe  sake  of  being  eligible  to  the  living.  Sometiinee  Ihe  sta- 
tntcB  are  evaded  by  Ibe  college  liviDgs  being  exchanged  for  otben,  wbiob  the 
fellowB  can  hold  irith  their  college  emolumenta. 
PaisotiB,    H.  preb.  of  Weils;  Durleigh,  v.  Mr.  DuiuiiDg.      Goat- 

hum.  t.  lady  Tynte.     Wen^on,  v.  C.  K,  Tynto. 
Payne,  Henry  ThoDias,   cao.  rea.  of  St.  David's,  preb.  of  Brecon; 
Detmnnuck,  v.    with  Blaen   Glyn   Tavy,    c.    bp.  of  Gloucea- 
ter.    Ystradvellty,  p.c.   Llanbedr,  t.  Patricio,  p.  c.  duko  Beau- 
fort. 
Pearee,  Thomas,  Folistotie,  v.  Hawkinge,  i.  abp.  of  Ccuit.     Hartlip, 

V.  do.  and  c.  of  Roch.     Merslon,  r.  lord  Chanc 
Pellew,  hon,  G.  D.D.  dn.  of  Norwicb,  preb.  of  York;  London,  St. 
Dionia  UackvkKrch,  r.  dn.  and  can.  of  Cant. 
This  tionoorable  and  very  reverend  digailary  ia  son  of  lord  F-xmouth,  who 
baa  a  pensiao  of  £1000  a-jear,  and   sua-in-Iaw  of  ]nrd  Sidmuulh,  who  has  a 
iieasiun  of  £S00O  a-feav.     He  waa  ori^nnlly  intended  for  the  l^al  profeBsian, 
but  hiu  abilities  not  Tying  that  way ,  be  was,  after  eating  a  few  terms,  turned 
over  lu  the  chnrcb.     His  proKres*  in  Ibialine  baa  been  very  luoctasful :    In  1B19 
he  waspreaenled  lo  the  vicarage  of  Nasein?,  worth  £1300  a-year ;  next  year  he 
was  presented  lo  the  rectory  of  Sulton,  said  to  be  worth  £4000  a-ye«r ;  and, 
within  a  fevt  months  uffer  be  liad  a  prebend's  stall  in  St  I'aul's  :  these  appear 
to  have  been  sulneqnently  resigned  or  negotiated  for  his  pre^ot  prefermenls. 
Penrice,  Charlee,  Smallbiirgh,  r.  bp.  of  Norwich.     Witton,  r.  with 

Bruttdall,  T.  and  Little  Plumslead,  r.  J.  Muaket. 
Pepys,  H.  preb.  of  Wella ;  Jspeilen,T.  lord  Hardwicke.     Weslmill,  i. 

Morelon,  r.  St.  John's  Coll. 
Percy,  hon.  Hugh,  D.D,  bp.  of  Carliale,  chan.  of  Sanim,  preb.  of 

St.  Paul'B. — See  page  -23. 
Perkins,   F.   D.    chap,  in  ord.  to  H.    M. -,    FoUshill,  v.    Ham.  r. 
Hatherley-Down,  y.    Sow,  v.    Stoke,  v.    Swayjield,  i.    brd 
Chan. 
Perkins,  John  David,  D.D.  Dawlisk,  r.  bp.  Eson,     Exeter,  St. Lau- 
rence, T.  Manhead,  r.  lord  Chan. 
Pert,  Phineas,  D.D.  archdn.  of  Oxford,  can.  of  Christ  Church,  preb. 
of  Samm;  Chilbotton,  r.  bp.  of  Winton.     Ncwiitgton,  r.  ahp, 
of  Cant. 
Phillpotts,  H.  D.D.  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  prebendary  of  Dnrham. 

The  honest  re  tractioD  of  an  error  does  credit  to  the  bean  and  undentaoding ; 
but  if  a  man  fiom  mercenary  motives  sappreeses  or  disgoises — for  be  cannot 
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abandon  them — his  convictions,  he  is  a  traitor  to  truth,  and  merits  the  most  i| 
minious  brand  that  public  opinion  can  inflct.  The  most  charitable  csbboC  pit 
a  favourable  construction  on  the  conduct  of  Dr.  PhiDpotts,  and  he  is  grrea  ap, 
by  all  parties,  as  one  guilty  of  unpardonable  crimes.  The  first  exploit  we  rtaca- 
ber  of  this  spiritual  adventurer  was  a  pamphlet  imputed  to  him  in  defenceof  tke 
Manchester  massacre,  in  which  800  poor  creatures*  men,  women,  and  chiUiei, 
were  killed,  cut-down,  and  maimed,  under  the  sabres  of  a  ferocious  yeonaaiy 
cavalry.  He  next  signalized  himself  by  his  writings  against  catholic  finri- 
pation,  and  finally  astonished  people  by  voting  for  a  minister,  at  Oxford,  whs 
was  favourable  to  the  catholic  relief  bill.  Thus  he  was  all  things  to  all  nes, 
and  at  last  receives  his  reward — universal  contempt  and  a  mitre !  As  the  psli- 
tlcal  bishop  had  succeeded  in  fastening  on  the  See  of  Exeter,  we  would  hsre 
suffered  him  to  have  held  Stanhope  rectory  too,  with  the  fine  house  to  live  is, 
which  cost  £12,000 :  there  appears  a  paltriness  in  the  Whigs  attempting  It 
blink  the  transaction  by  suffering  the  prelate  to  exchange  the  rectory  with  Mr. 
Darnell  for  a  stall  at  Durham. 
Pierce,  W.  M.  Burwell,  v. .  with  WalmsgatCy  c.   Gouhby^  v.  M.  B. 

lister.     Fulletby,  r.  bp.  of  Lincoln. 
Plater,  Charles  Eaton,  River^  v.   Whitstablcy  c.  abp.  of  Cant.     Sea- 

Salter,  v.  d.  and  c.  of  Cant. 
Plimley,  Henry,  chan.  of  diocese  of  Chichester,  preb.  of  Chichester; 

Cuckfieldj  V.  Shoreditchf  v.  bp.  of  Chichester. 
Poison,  J.  H.  P.  preb.  of  Exeter ;  Exeter  Major ,  r.  d.  and  c.  of 

Exeter.     Upton  Helion,  r.  Jos.  Poison,  eeq. 
Poor e,  J.  JBec^nor,  r.  lord  Chan.  Murston,  t.  St.  John's  Coll.    i^otn- 

ham,  V.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Potchett,  William,  preb.  of  Sarum ;  North  and  South  Grantham^  ▼. 

with   Great  and  Little    Gunnerby,  v.  Londonthorpe^    ▼•  and 

Braceby,  v.  cath.  of  Sarum. 
Pott,  Jos.  Holden,  archdn.  of  London,  preb.  of  St.  Paul's,  chan.  of 

Exeter  Cath. ;  Kensington,  v.  bp.  of  London. 
Poulter,  Edm.  preh.  of  Winton ;  Alton,  v.  with  Holybourn^  c  do. 

and  can.  of  Winton.     Meonstoke,  r.  with  Soberton^  c  bp.  of 

Winton.   * 
Pratt,  J.  S.  preb.  of  Peterboro';  Maxey,  v.  Pas  ton,  r.  with  Wer- 

ring  ton,  c.  dn.  and  ens.  of  Peterboro*.     Peterboro*  Sfc.  v.  bp.  of 

Peterboro'. 
Preston,  W.  preb.  of  York  ;  Bulmer,  r.  earl  Fitzwilliam.     Butter- 

wich,.c,  Porson  Foord.    Ergham,  r.  T.  Grimstone.     Sculcoates, 

V.  The   King,      Whenby,  v.    W.  Garforth.     Wold   Newton,  t. 

hon.  M.  Langton. 
Pretyman,  G.  T.  chan.  and  can.  res.  of  Lincoln,  preb.  of  Winton ; 

Chalfont  St.  Giles,  r.   Wheathampstead,  r.  with  Harpenden,  r. 

bp.  of  Lincoln. 
Pretyman,  John,  preb.  of  Lincoki ;  Sherrington,  r.  Winwick^  r.  bp. 

of  Lincoln. 
Pretyman,  Richard,  prec.  and  can.  res.  of  Lincoln ;  Middleton  Sfoney, 

r.  Walgrave,  r.  with  Banning  ton,  v.  bp.  of  Lincoln.      Wrough- 

ton,  r.  bp.  of  Winton. 
Having,  at  page  24,  noticed  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  emoluments  of  the 
Pretvmans,  we  shall  only  give  some  account  of  the  rise  of  the  bishop,  to  whoa 
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Ihefumitf  ia  Inilebled  for  iti  preferments.  Tamline,  fonnerly  PretyinBii,  the 
late  bishop  of  Winchester,  nas  the  son  or  a  tradeanmn  at  Bury  Si.  Edmunil'ii 
at  tlia  Kntnimar- school  of  'which  lawn  he  and  hit  brother.  Dr.  John  I'reiymBD, 
the  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  recrived  the  eiemeuls  of  Ihcjr  educatiua  ;  ufler 
which  they  remcireil  to  Cambridf^  The  bishop  wns  dislingutshcd  at  the 
uniTersity  an  a  good  claiftical  acholnr  and  ei|jcn  arilhinelician.  Hiiving  the 
good  foTlune  to  become  tutor  to  "  the  Hraven-bora  niinieler,"  he  soon  ei- 
perienced  Ihc  patronage  of  bii  pupil,  irho  nppoinled  him  his  private  aecrelnry, 
dnd  gave  him  a  prebemial  otall  in  the  churcli  of  St.  Peter,  Wetluinster.  In 
178T  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  which  preferment  was  added  the 
deanery  of  Si.  I'aul'B ;  Hud  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Randolph,  he  was  oiTered  Ihe 
See  of  Luudon,  bul  that  dignity  be  declined,  ftom  an  expectalioa  of  Bomething 
more  subBtantial,  In  which  cHloulation  be  was  not  disappointed  ;  for,  on  the 
deatk  of  llrowninw  North,  bo  obtained  the  rich  See  of  Wincheiler,  the  luuiMun 
iHHiam  of  episcopal  ambition. 

Price,  Moi^an,  Kaebuiortk,  r.  Lctchviorlh,  r.  R.  W,  Lytton.     Llan- 

gedwtjn,  c.  sit  W,  W.  Wynne.      TaUavhdv,r.  Parson  Griffiths. 

Proby,  Charles,  can.  of  Windsor;    Tachbrook  Bishops,  r.  Uehfield 

Cath.     Tioicbenliam,  y.  iI.  anil  can,  of  WinilBor.     Waddesden, 

3rd  Port,  r.  duke  Mnrlboroug'h. 

Probrn,  John,  archdn.  of  Llandaff;  Abbcnhall,  r.  E.  Probyn.     Ma- 

theni,  V.  viith  Caeruieiil,  v.  archdn.  of  LInndaff. 
Proctor,   Joseph,    D.D,    preb.   of    Norwich;     Coninglon,   r.    Giddiny 

Sleeping,  r.  J.  Henlhcote. 
Prosser,  Richard,  D.D.  preb.  of  Durham,  archdn.  of  DurhiLm.  with 

Easing  Ion,  r. 
RaddiSe,  John,  Daddington.  v.  Teynham,  v,  archdn.  of  Cant.     Lim^- 

house,  T.  BrBzenose  Coll. 
Ramflden,  W.  B.  Croxlon  All  Saints,  v.  Christ  Coll.     Great  Stam~ 
bridge,  r.  ^vs.  of  Charter  House.      Little  Wakercng,  v,    St. 
Bnrt.  Iloapital.      Witcham,  v.   d.  andc.  of  Ely. 
Randolph,?.  D.D.  preb.  of  Bristol ;  Banwieii,  v.  dn.  and  ens.  of  Bris- 
tol. St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  r.  duke  Bedford. 
Proprietor  of  Laura  chapel,  Buth.    The  pluralist  was  appointed  to  instruct 
(he  duchess  of  York  in  ICnglish,  lo  nhich  circumstance  he  owes  his  [H-efernicnU. 
He  is  alai)  author  of  a  Fast-day  Sermon,  and  a  immplilel  on  the  fjiate  uf  the 
Nation. 
Randolph,  i.  H.  preb.  of  St.  Paul's;  Burton  Cogglei,  r.  lord  Chan. 

Fobbing,  r.  The  Ring.     Nolha/l,  v.  bp.  of  London. 
Randolph,  T.  preb.  of  St.  Paul's,  and  chap,  to  the  King  ;  Great  Had- 

harn,  i.  and  Little  Hadham,  c.   bp.  of  I»ndon. 
Raymond,  Oliver.    Belchamp  Wallers,  v.  wUH  Bulmer,  t.   Middle- 
ton,  I.  Trustees  of  S.  R.  Raymond. 
Rennell,  Thomas,  D.D.  dn.  of  Winchester,  preb,  of  St.  Paul's.  Bar- 
ton Slacey,  v.  dn.  and  eh.  of  Winton. 
The  prebend  whb  resigned  to  Dr.  Rennell,  bjr  bis  father,  on  hie  obtaining  a 
fellowship  in  the  aniversily.     Ha'ing  obtained  the  patronage  of  ihe  Grenvillea, 
he  was  prvseuled  lo  a  living  in  tbc  city,  and,  in  1108,  was  made  luagter  of  the 
Temple.    On  the  death  of  Dr.  Holmes  ho  was  presented  lo  the  deanery  of  Wiu- 
chcater.     Tbc  dean  married  a  daaghterorjud)(e  lllackllone,  by  whom  be  has  a 
■on,  who  19  also   iu  the  church.     He  was  aoapected  of  bi-lng  concerned  in  a 
foolinh  liook,  called  the  PurjNili  b/  Literature,  bul  this  charge  he  publicly  dis- 
avowed.   He  in  the  aulboi  of  several  pulitical  sermons,  one  delivered  in  Win- 
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Chester  cathedral,  in  IIIO,  aa  the  VioUnce  aad  iliood  GiiUimta  of  (b  fimU 
Recaliitieii ;  another  thanksgiving  sermon  Tor  the  surcess  or  bil  ■na>eilf'i  imt, 
preached  berore  tlie  Collective  Wisdom,  1798.  We  mrntinn  Ihrrf  fwjinn 
sqaibs,  thinking  (bej  may  ftObrd  a  liinl  to  spiritual  aapiranta,  who  DMrndk 
avail  tliemselveB  of  passi^  events,  by  strving  up  dM  rectumffi  the  laboaatal^ 
venerable  dean- 
Rice,  hon.  E.  (In.  of  Gloucester,  and  prec«Dtor  of  York.  Great  lt» 
singlon,  r.  lord  Dynevor.     Oddington,  r.  preceolor  of  York. 

Brother  of  lord  Dynevor,  and  brotUei-in-lan  of  the  Marfchama. 

RichardB,  Charles,  preb.  of  Winton.     Ckale,  t.  iDcminbent.    ITtaeii*- 

ter,  St.  Bartholomew,  v.  the  King. 
Ricliardson,  J.  vie.  chor.  of  York.   Crambt,  v.  Mutton's  Amho,f,t. 

ttbp.  of  York.  Frystoa  Ferry,  v.  vie.  chor.  of  York.    Het^^tm, 

V.  Huntington,  v.  York  Cath. 
Rodney,  hon.  Speocer,  New  Romiiey,  y.  All  Souls  Coll,     SttMimUa*, 

r.  A.  Baring,  M.P.    Wonstow,  v.  T.  Sn'ineaton. 
Brother  of  lord  Rodney,  b  pensioDi^r ;  another  brother  vicar  of  Esre,  vlwUtk 
the  lard  Chancellor  is  palron. 

Roles,  William,  Haunds,  v.    Upton  Lovel,  t.  Sharncot,x.  laid  Qua. 
Rolfe,  Robert.  Caldecot,  r.  Mre.  Tynte.     Cockley  Clei/,  r.  H.  Di^ 

wood.     Hejnp7iall,v.  JohaT.  Mott.     YaxUy,  r.  Tkurgarlom,!. 

bp.  of  Norwich, 
Rooke,  George,  Wol/ord,  v,  ivith  Burmingtan,  c.  Woolvercat,  c  M«- 

Uia  Coll.      Yardley  Hastings,  r.  marquis  Northampton. 
Rowley,  Joshua,  Enst  Bergholl,  r.  with  Brentham,    r.    lacuKbeni. 

Stoke  by  Nayland,  r.  sir  W.  Rowley. 
Royle,  James,  hiitigton,  v.  the  Kin^,     Stmjield,  r.  rw.  W.  Ne»- 

come.      Wereham,  p.  c.   wilk   Wretlon,  c.   Edw.  W,  Pr«t 
Rycra^,  Henry,  preb.  of  Lincoln.     Grcetkam,   t.  Mum&y,  t.  bp.  *f 

Ryder,  hon,  Henry,  D.D.  bp.  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  with  PUek- 

ley,  r.  annexed,  dn.  of  Wells. 
Brother  of  lord  Harrowhy,  and  uncle  of  lord  Sandon,  M.P.  aecrelar;  to  Ike 
India  Board.  The  prelate  was  raised  to  the  secof  Olouoeiter  on  the  'iinflnVi 
of  Huntingrord  lo  the  nei^bourinn  bishopric  of  Hereford,  from  which  Lumotc 
bad  been  removRd  to  St.  Asapli.  It  is  nt^eessary  to  attend  to  Iheae  traiubtioai. 
as  they  aRord  an  iniportanl  key  in  the  diaposal  of  patronage  ;  the  eacccMi'c 
removes  uf  bishops  and  dignitaries  generally  being  indicated  by  trwis  ofirli- 
tioas,  left  behind  in  possession  of  the  moat  valuable  preferments. 
Sandifonl,  P.,  D.D.  Ashbury,  r.  bp.  of  Bath.  Fulmodeston,  t.  Milk 

Croxton,  V.  Corpus  Christi  Coll.     ^eitfon  in  the  fste,  r.  bikof 

Ely.  ^ 

SargenI,  J.  Graffkam,  t.  Woolavington,  r.  with  Punton,  v,  J,  Sm- 

geat,  esq. 
Savoiy,  Samuel  TI.  Barmer,  c.  earl  Oxford.  Houghlon-in-lhe'Hoif, 

T.  maiquis  Cholmondely,     Twyford,  r,  G.  Tboma*, 
S«ale,  J.  B.,  D.D.  Anstye,  r.  Camb.     Stisted,  i.  abp.  Cut.     Wil- 

Ungate  Spain,  r.  bp.  of  London. 
,  W.  Eratt,   Nayland,  c.  air  W.  Ron-ley.     Santoti  DowttkaM, 

p.c.  lord  Cadogan.      West  Dergholt,  r.  W.  Fisher.      West  To/I, 

T.  S.  MoBeley. 
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Simpwa,  T.    Boynton,  v.  Carnabt/,  Fraisthorpe,  c.  sir  G.  Strick- 
land.    Atibom,  p.  c.  da.  of  York. 
Singleton,  Thomas,  archdn.  of  Northumberland  with   Elsdon,  r.  an- 
nexed, prob.  of  Worcester. 
Skurmy,  Francis,  Horningham,  p.  itnd  p.  c.  dn.  of  Surum.  Lulling- 
ton,  r.  marq,  Bath.      WinUrbourne  Abbas,  t.   and  Stecpleton, 
T.  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxon. 
Slaney,  Richard,  Kemberton,  r.  with  Sutton  Maildock,  v.  P.  Drough- 
ton,   Pciikridge,  p.  c.  witk  Cojipenhall  Hay,  c.  DuK»ton,  c.  and 
Woodbaston,  c.  sir  E.  Lyttletou. 
SleMh,  John,  D.D.  head  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  preb.  of  St.  Panl's, 
and  chaplain  to  the  King'. 
Ab  Dr.  Sleath  is  high  niHsler  of  SL  Paul's  ichool,  we  canotil  help  adverling 
tn  a.  fevt  abuaea  in  Ihe  mnnBReinent  by  Ilie  Mercer's  company  of  that  munificenl 
foanclutiiin  of  dean  Colet.   The  landed  reveiiDts  of  the  school  amount  !□  upwards 
of  £0000  per  .iDnum  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  mndry  oatgoin^s  in  dinnen,  coBunil- 
tecs,  pemions,  repairs,  gratuitiea,  and  mpdals,  it  U  contrived  that  the  eipen- 
dilure  ihall   nearly  eqnal   Ihe   income.     It  U  now  admitted,  the  charity -was 
■Blended  for  alt  who  could  aTail  themselves  of  it,  whether  richorpoor;  why 
then  should  the  beneSts  ofsu  wealthy  n  foundation,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis,  be  limited  to  the  precise  nnmher  of  15S  scholars  ?    The  company  are 
Invested  with  full  authority  to  modify  the  statutes  of  the  school,  ns  tha  chani!:eB 
of  the  times  may  require.     When  the  number  1S3  was  fixed,  llie  income  of  the 
foundation  was  not  one-Bftieth  part  of  its  present  amount,  and  that  number  was 
G\ed  solely  from  a  superstitions  notion  uf  the  (bunder.* 

Bat  if  the  company  are  scrupnlous  about  violating  the  ordinances  of  dean 
Colet,  it  is  strange  they  hare  already  violated  bo  many.  The  deun  ordaiord 
that,  every  morning,  the  children  should  be  at  Ibe  school  by  seven  o'clock ; 
that,  thrice  every  day,  prostrate,  they  ahuuld  say  their  prayers ;  that,  at 
ChildennH9-day  thry  should  '*  come  to  Pauls  Church  and  hear  the  Ckilde 
Bithitp'i  sermon,  and  after  be  at  the  high-ntati."    Are  these  thin^  observed  t 

The  statutes  of  SI.  Paul's  school  are  venerated  in  the  same  way,  we  suspect, 
as  those  of  Ihe  colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester ;  just  as  much  of  them  is  ob- 
served as  suits  the  interest  of  those  having  Ihe  managBmeut,  the  rest  is  given  to 
the  winds.  On  tbii  principle,  the  high -master's  salary  uf  a  nark  a  week  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  1:611  per  annum,  besides  gratoiliea;  and  Ihe  autmaster's 
salary  uf  6s.  Sd.  a  week  £300  per  annum.  From  what  part  of  tlw  ordinances 
the  annual  gold  medal  to  the  accouuEant-soFFeyor,  or  the  fee  of  one  guinea  for 
alleadance  on  commiltees  is  derived,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

I'roni  the  evidence  uf  the  high-maater.  Dr.  Sleath,  it  appears,  the  children 
mostly  belong  to  tho  clergy,  Ihe  professional  gentleinen,  and  medical  men  in 
Ihe  aeighbaurliood,  and  to  gentlemen  in  Doctors'  Coinmuaa.  II  iiax  been  sug- 
gested the  instruction  of  the  school  should  embrace  reading,  writing,  and 
mathemalics,  bul  we  have  not  hearrl  this  plan  has  been  adopted.  There  cer- 
tainly appears  no  Just  reason  why  the  edDcatJon  uf  the  school  sboukl  be  limited 
to  the  acquirement  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Dean  Colet  conlemplaled  no  such  re- 
striction whea  he  said,  "  deiiring  Hothjnge  more  Ikanne  education  airl  bringaig 
vppe  children  in  geod  maintrt  and  lileralure."  Without  deviating  from  the 
literal^xpression,  education  might  be  interpreted  to  include  many  other  branches 
of  knowledge  benide  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  laagoagee. 

The  [irufusiun  in  the  expenditure  uf  the  school  is  wholly  indefenaible.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  same  number  of  boys  might  be  tauehl  Latin  and  Creek 
at  a  much  lera  sum  than  was  paid  in  pension  to  the  late  high-masler ;  bul  it  is 
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noBtly  thus  in  foandatio&s  under  the  management  of  ooipormte  bodieijaa 
efforts  to  economize  or  to  multiply  the  objecta  of  the  chaifity.  If  there  be  a 
surplus  revenue  it  is  sore  to  be  exhausted  in  the  expenses  of  committees,  Inr- 
agency,  and  surveyors'  charges ;  in  extra  repairs  and  impFovements  ;  in  oflo- 
tatious  buildings;  in  luxurious  feasting  for  the  parties  and  their  friends;  lal 
in  pensions  and  gratuities.  There  is  never  too  much — generally  too  little,  ml 
the  charity  in  debt. 
Smith,  S.,  D.D.  dn  of  Christchurch,  preb.  of  York.     Daventry^  p.c. 

Dry  Drayton^  r.  Oxon. 
Smith,  Sydney,  preb.  of  Bristol.     Foston^  r.  lord  Chan.    Lomdabc/r^^ 

v.  duke  Devonshire. 
Somerset,  lord  Wm.  preb.  of  Bristol.     Crick  Lowel,  r.   LloMgaltock^ 

r.  with  Lonelly  and  Llangennett,  c  duke  Beaufort. 
Sparke,  Bowyer  Edward,  D.D.  bishop  of  Ely;  conaecrated  bishop  af 

Chester,  1809. 
Sparke,  J.  H.  preb.  and  chan.  of  diocese  of  Ely.      Lever^gtOM^  u 

with  Parson  Drove,  c.  Littlebury,  sinecure,  r.  bp.  of  Qy. 
Son  of  the  preceding ;  the  father  had  the  good  fortune  to  be(M>iDe  tutor  to  tke 
duke  of  Rutland,  and  his  advancement  followed  of  course.  From  tlie  demeiy 
of  Bristol  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Chester ;  and,  on  the  death  of  J>r.  DampisE, 
removed  to  the  valuable  see  of  Ely.  Besides  an  immense  revenue  aad  muMfMS 
cathedral  appointments,  he  has  one  hundred  and  eight  livings  in  liis  gifk.  F« 
an  account  of  the  preferments  the  rev.  prelate  has  heaped  on  his  famii  j  see  |k& 
Spooner,  William,  archdn.  of  Coventry,  preb.  of  lichfiekL     AcU,  r. 

lord  Calthorpe.     Elmdon,  r.  L.  Spooner. 
Spry,  J.  Hume,  D.D.  preb.  of  Canterbury.     Hanbury,  v.  lip.  lidi. 

and  Coy.  St,  Marylebone,  r.'  the  King. 
The  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests  purchased  of  the  duk^  of  Portlaai 
the  advowson  of  the  opulent  and  popaloas  parish  of  Mary-le-bone,  oat  of  Ike 
produce  of  the  crown  lands,  for  £40,000 ;  this  was  considered  less  Uiaa  thi 
value,  but  his  grace  was  content  to  make  a  sacrifice,  rather  than  the  patANiagf 
of  so  important  a  district  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  dissenters. — See  p.  liH. 
Stabback,  William,    East  Atistye,  r.  corp.  of  Exeter.   Si,  Stepkem^  r. 

bp.  of  Exeter.     Saner ead,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Exon. 
Stanhope,  hon.  F.  H.  R.  St,  Bury  an,  d.  and  r.  with  St,  Levan,  c 

the  King.     Cat  tan,  r.   Wressle,  v.  lord  Egremont. 
Stawell,  Wm.  M.  Creacombe,  r.  rev.  W.  Karslake.     Filleigh^  r.  with 

East  Buckland,  r.  earl  Fortescue.  High'Bickingtan,  r.  rev.  W. 

Stawell. 
Stevens,  Robert,  D.D.  dn  of  Rochester,  preb.  of  Lincoln.     West- Far' 

leigh,  v.  dn  and  ck.  of  Rochester. 
Stopford,  hon.  R.  B.  preb.  of  Hereford,  can.  of  Windsor,  chap,  in  ord. 

to  H.M.     Barton  Seagrave,  r.  duke  Buccleugh. 
Strong,   Philip,  Aston  Abbots,  v.  lord  Chesterfield.     Colchester,  St, 

Michael,  Mile  End,  r.  My  land,  r.  countess  de  Grey. 
Stubbin,  N.  J.  Higliam,  v.  Offton,  r.  with  Little  Bricet,  c.  Somers- 

ham,  r.  Trustees. 
St.  John,  J.  F.    preb.  of  Worcester;    Chaddetden,  c.    H.   Gilbeit. 

Powick,  V.  Severnstoke,  r.  lord  Coventry.     Spondon,  r.   with 

Locker,  c,  and  Standley,  c.  D.  W.  Lowe. 
Sumner,  C.  H.  V.  Farmborough,  r.  G.  H.  Sumner.     Newdigate,  r. 

lord  Chan.     Newington  Butts,  Trinity,   c.  rec.  of  Newington. 
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,  Charles  Rich.  D.D.  fatBhop  of  Winchester,  prelate  of  the 
order  of  the  garter,  and  visitor  of  Winchester  CoUega. 

The  rlgUt  rev.  pteUte  bein;;  visitor  of  Wiachestur  College  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  call  tbe  atteutioD  of  his  lordship  lo  tha  abuses  Which  have  crept  into 
the  foundation,  antl  which  ia  the  exercise  of  his  po^er  or  iagpection  and  snper- 
Intcndence  he  may  have  authority  to  reform.  The  college  wai  founded  by 
WilliaiQ  of  Wjkhani,  in  the  fourteenth  centarj,  and,  like  that  of  Eton,  iuleaded 
for  the  education  of  seventy  "  poor  and  indigent  Bchotars."  So  careful  was  (he 
founder  lo  conBne  the  benelita  of  his  ioatitutiDD  entirely  to  the  pour,  that  the  boys, 
when  they  attain  the  age  of  Gfteeu,  solemnly  swear  they  haionot  three  poaiidi  tix 
shillingt  a  year  to  spend  i  and  it  is  expressly  ordered,  if  e*er  any  scholar  coma 
into  the  possession  of  property  to  the  tunount  o[  five  pounds  a  year,  he  shall  be 
expelled.  The  tnauBgement  of  the  college  ia  vetted  in  the  warden,  the  bishop 
of  Hereford,  and  ttn  reverend  divines,  termed  "  fellows,"  subject  to  the  visita- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  tcanlea,  fellows,  and  scholars,  all  sivear 
to  ob9e^^'e  the  statutes,  "  according  to  their  plain,  literal,  Rrammatical  sense  and 
understanding."  Peculiar  privileges  are  secured  to  ihe  foonder's  kin,  tea  or 
twelve  of  whom  were  lately  upon  (he  foundation.  The  revenue  of  the  college 
lunounts  lo  about  £11.000,  and  (he  expenditure  to  £11,000.  The  value  of  a 
felkiivship,  according  lu  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Williams,  is  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  with  meat  and  ttriok  gratis  in  the  college ;  also  the  use  of 
knives,  forks,  plates,  and  as  many  church  livings  as  (hey  can  obtain.  The  emo- 
luments of  a  warden  are  double  those  of  a  fellow,  viilb  travelling  expenses,  Skc. 
The  scliolars  are  chosen  yearly,  by  six  electors ;  their  ordinary  fare  is  biead  and 
butler  to  breakftist;  beef,  bread,  and  cheese  to  dinner;  mutton,  bread,  and 
cheese  to  supper,  with  beer  at  every  meal.  They  have  no  spoons,  knives,  nor 
forks,  nor  vegetables  of  any  sort,  ailoaed  by  the  ttatulet,  but  they  have  salt  and 
Wooden  trenchciB  found,  and  one  gown  is  given  annually  to  each  scholar  for 
clothing.  The  allowance  fur  the  sustentatioQ  of  the  boys,  may  be  varied  agree- 
ably to  llie  statutes,  according  to  the  price  of  com  and  provisions. 

Such  we  collect  from  the  Third  Report  of  the  Education  Committee,  to  be  the 
history  and  nature  of  this  fbnndtttion,  wliich  has  been  very  strangely  perrerted 
■nd  abused.  First,  instead  of  the  scholars  lieing  "  poor  and  indigent,"  they  are 
all  children  of  opKfnt  ptnaiu;  tame,  we  suspect,  of  noble  families,  who,  at  (he 
time  they  solemnlysweat  they  have  not  (fcrfejwKnds  lixsWJiirfff  ayear  toapend, 
are  paying  ten  guineas  a  year  to  the  masters,  and  Ibe  average  of  their  otlier 
expenses  exceeds  fifty.  By  a  lilieral  translation  of  the  wardea,  who  has  swora 
lo  observe  the  statutes  according  to  their  lUtralaad grammiititalttyut,  ene  kuudrai 
ihilliHgt  are  considered  equal  to  £06  :  13  i  4.  It  is  strictly  enjoined  that  no 
boy  shall  be  admitted  above  twelve  years  of  age.  This  is  wholly  disregarded. 
The  incomes  of  the  fellowships  are  augmented  lo  four  or  Bve  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  by  a  liberal  interprctaLon  of  (he  term  describing  their  money  payments  ; 
ivhile  llie  slrictest  construction  is  adopted  towards  the  scholars  and  founder's 
kin  ;  the  latter  continuing  only  to  receive  their  old  statutable  allowance  offarlg 
thUlingiamr.  Thus,  too,  while  the  scholars  arc  refused  the  convenience  of 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  plates,  &C.  on  the  grounds  that  such  articles  of  furniture 
were  anknown  in  the  Unte  of  William  of  Wykbam,  the  fellows  are  allowed  those 
accommodations,  although  the  fellowships  were  endowed  at  the  same  early 
period.  That  a  surplus  revenue  of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  may  be 
divided  betwixt  the  warden  and  fellows,  the  parents  of  the  scholars  pay 
between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  a  year  for  their  education;  although  it 
was  intended  by  tha  founder  they  should  be  instructed  and  maintained  gra- 

During  the  inquiries  of  the  Education  Committee,  a  singular  sort  of  delicacy 
was  manifested  by  the  heads  of  this  college  lo  screen  the  abuse  of  the  institnlion 
from  investigation.  They  alTectcd  to  be  extremely  willing  to  give  every  possibto 
faformation  relative  to  the  college;  but  nnfortunBtel;  they  had  sworn,  conform- 
ably to  the  stalntes,  not  to  disclose  the  prirate  again  of  the  college  ;  and  nnttt 
their  scruples  relulive  lo  this  raorat  and  rcli^avi  abligiitioii  were  removed,  they 
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could  not,  forsooth,  submit  their  ooncems  to  the  iBveatigatloa  •£  the 
Now,  this  would  have  been  all  well  enough,  had  it  not  been  notorioos  tlot  tke 
warden  and  fellows,  on  every  occasion,  when  it  suited  their  interest,  had  skm 
the  greatest  contempt  both  for  the  oaths  and  ordinances  of  the  founder;  naj,iritk 
so  little  respect  had  these  precious  relics  been  treated  by  the  rereread  bjpe- 
crites,  who  affected  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  a  profound  yenermtion  kn  tkea, 
that  diey  had  been  left  exposed  to  the  boys  of  the  school,  who  scrawled  ifOi 
them  whatever  nonsense  they  pleased.  But  the  truth  is,  they  'wished  to  avoid 
inquiry, — as  well  they  might ;  and  they  attempted  to  play  off*  the  same  aitiioe 
on  the  committee,  in  the  construction  of  the  statutes,  wrhich  enabled  tbes  k 
deprive  the  scholars  of  knives,  forks,  vegetables,  and  the  kinsmen  of  the  foowkr 
of  their  yearly  incomes. 

Sumner,  John  Bird,  D.D.  bishop  of  Chester,  with  Waver ion^  r.  an- 
nexed, preb.  of  Durham. 
Surtees,  J.  preb.  of  Bristol ;  Banham,   r.  The  King.      Bristol,  St 
Augustine,  v.  and   St,  Mark,  c.  lord  Cbanc.      Taverham,  lit 
and  2d  Mediety,  r.  bp.  Norwich  and  Mrs.  Branthwajte  alt. 
Brother-in-law  of  lord  Eldon.    For  another  brother-in-lav  of  the  ex-chai- 
cellor  see  M.  V.  Surtees,  List  of  Places, 

Sutton,  Charles,  D.D.  Aldeburgh,  r.  duke  Norfolk.     Holme  (near the 
Sea)  V.  with  Bishops  Thomham,  v.  bp.  of  Norwich.      Nonnck, 
St.  Geo,  Tombla,  r.  bp.  of  Ely. 
Sutton,  £.  L.  one  of  the  six  preach,  of  Canterbury ;  Higk  HaldeM,  r. 

St,  Peter's,  v.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Sutton,  Robert,  preb.  of  Ripon ;  Falford,  c.   York,    St,  Michael  w 
Spurrier  Oate,  alias  St,  Michael  at  Ousebridge,  r.  lord  Cbanc 
Sutton,  T.  M.  preb.  of  Westminster;  Great  Chart,  r.    Tunstall,  r. 

abp.  of  Cant. 
Other  Sattons  are  in  the  church,  with  one  or  two  livings.  Most  of  them,  bit 
we  cannot  discover  bow  many,  are  related  to  the  late  primate  Snttoa,  white 
mode  of  disposing  of  church  patronage  has  been  discribed,  page  2S.  The  vcii- 
bishop,  like  many  other  noble  persons,  was  indebted  for  his  edocatioD  to  tke 
Charter  House,  which  opulent  foundation  was  intended  only  fcM*  the  '*  mm- 
tenance  and  education  of  poors  children,''  and  ''  the  relief  of  poore,  iuherlett, 
decrepit,  aged,  sick,  infirm,  and  impotent  persons.*'  On  entering  holy  orden 
his  grace  obtained  some  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  soon  after,  by  his  affiiity 
to  the  Rutland  family,  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Norwich,  with  which  dignity  he 
was  permitted  to  hold  the  deanery  of  Windsor.  On  the  death  of  archbishop 
Moore,  in  1S04,  his  lordship,  by  the  special  favour  of  George  111.,  was  elevatfd 
to  the  primacy.  It  is  observable  that  a  short  time  before  the  following  panegrric 
on  his  grace  appeared  in  the  Pnrsuits  ^f  Liiet-ulure,  a  work  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Mathias,  privy  clerk  to  queen  Charlotte :— '*  He  is  a  prelate  whose  amiable 
demeanour,  useful  learning,  and  conciliating  habits  of  life,  particularly  recos- 
mend  his  episcopal  character.  No  man  appears  to  me  so  peculiarly  marked  ost 
for  the  highest  dignity  of  the  church,  sede  vacanle,  as  Dr.  Sdtton."  This  pnf 
direct,  and  the  writer,  avaihng  himself  of  those  opportunities  which  his  situa- 
tion afforded,  is  supposed  to  have  materially  contributed  to  the  sudden  exalta- 
tion of  the  archbishop.  The  patronage  of  the  archbishopric  is  ISl  livings,  m 
archdeaconry,  and  three  prebends.  Out  of  this  fund  his  grace  was  enabled  Is 
provide  comfortably  for  his  numerous  offspring. 
Swainson,  C.  preb.  of  Hereford ;  Clunn,  r.  with  Bettws,  c  Edgton, 

c.  Llanvair  Waterdine,  c.  and  Shipton,  c.  earl  Powis. 
Swan,  Francb,  Kirton,  v.  with  Brothertoft,  c.  Mercers'  Comp.  LowL 

Lincoln,  St.  Pet,  Arc,  r.  and  at  Goats,  p.c.  Prebendary.      ITtii- 

teringham,  r.  rev.  J.  L.  Saville. 
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Tanqnerny,    Bdwaid,    Ridgmonl,   v.    Soquest.      Tamp^ord,   r.    the 

King.     Tingrilh,  r.  Mr.  Treven. 
Taylor,  C.   D.D.  preb.  of  Hereford  and  chanc.  of  ihe  dio.  Hereford  ; 

Madley,  v.  with  Tibberton,  c.  Stanton,  !>t.  Michael,  v.  dn.  and 

ch.  Hereford. 
Templer,  G,  H.  preb.  of  Wells;  Sltapji:iek,  ■v.  IncumbGnt.     Thorn- 

Jord,  r.  Mrs.  Sampson. 
Tennyson,  G.  D.D.  Benningworth,  r.  R.  Ainstie.     Great  Grimshy , 

St.  James,  v.  and  St.  Mar-if,  v.  G.  R.  Heneage.     Someraby,  r. 

R.  Burton. 
Thackeray,  J.  R.  Doicnham  Market,  r.  Mies  Franks.     Hadley,  d.  J. 

Penny.      Wiggenhall,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  v.   Mra.  Gorforth. 
Titompson,  John  B.  Luddesdown,  t,  rev.  Dr.  R.  Thompson.     Skrop- 

ham,  V.  Corp.  of  Norwich.     Thompson,  c.  S.  Hethersett. 
Thomhill,  John,  Cockfield,  r.  Slatjidrop,  r.  marquis  Cleveland.     Mid' 

dleton  in  Teesdale,  r.  the  King. 
Thnrlow,  Edward  S.  preb.  of  Norwich ;  Easltim,  r.  Slam/ordkam,  v. 

lord  Chanc.     Hougliton-le-Svring ,  i.  bp.  of  Durham. 
Three  more  Ttiurlowa  ia  the  cliurcli,  one  a  ptuniligL     Haughtoa-le'Spring, 
□Pit  to  Brentford,  i^  the  litghesl  vutualioD  in  the  king's  book,  and  rated  at 
£I3J.    The  Kdigrtt  of  Ibeao  preferments  will  be  Been  by  refcring  to  Thurlow 
in  our  Place  Lut. 
Thjnne,  lord  John,  eub-dn.  and  can.  ros.  of  Lincoln ;  Kiagstoa  Deve- 

rill,  I.  Street,  i.  with  Walton,  c.  marquis  Bath. 
Third  «an  of  llie  patron  and  son-ia-liw  of  the  rev.  C.  C.  Beieaford. 
Tickel!,  John  A.   Castle  Acre,  v.T.V/.Coke.    Hempstead,  mat  Holt, 

V.   Wighton,  v.  dn.  and  eh.  of  Norwich. 
Timbrill,  J.   D.D.  archdn.  of  Gloucester,  with  Dunley,  r.  annexed, 

Beck/ord,Y.  with  Alston    VnderhUl,  c.   Bradforton,  v.  with 

Aldington,  c.  rev.  Dr.  Tirobrell. 
Tredcroft,  Robert,  preb.  of  Chichester;  Fittleworth,  v.  bp.  of  Chi- 
chester.     Tangmere,    i.    duke    Richroond.     West  Ichenor,    r. 

lord  Chanc, 
Trevelyan,  Walter,  preb.  of  Wells;  Henbury,  v.  mith  Attst,  c.  and 

Northwick,  c.  lord  Middieton.     Nettlecombe,  r.  air  J.  Trevelyan. 
Trewaeke,  George,  Itlogan,  r.  lord  de  Dunstanville.     Manselgamage, 

V.  St.  Menver,  v.  sir  J.  G.  Cotterell. 
Trivett.  W.  Arlington,  v.   Willingdon,  r.    Chichester  Oath.      Ash- 

burnkam,  with  Penshursl,  r,  dn.  and  ch.  of  Cant.     Bradwell,  r. 

The  King. 
Turner,  Richard,  preb.  of  Lincoln ;  Grea(  yarmouM,  p.  C- do.  ajidcb. 

of  Norwich.     Ormesby,  St,  Margaret,  v.  and  St.   Michael,  v. 

totlA  Scroteby,  c.  Swelling,  r.  Incumbent, 
Turner,  Samuel,  Attenborough,  v.  Tuitk  Bramcole,  t.  F.  Fojjambe. 

Nettleton,   r.    rev.  W.  Jackson.      Holhwell,  r.  lord  Middieton. 

Tealby,  r.  G.  Tennyson. 
Turton,  Thomas,  D.D.  preb.  of  Lincoln,  reg.  prof,  of  div,  Cambrit^. 

Sotnersham,  r.  with  Cola  St.  Helen,  c.  and  Pidley,  c.  nnnexetl. 

Giw.mingham,  r.  with  Trunck,  r,  Cath.  Hall,  Camb. 
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Underwood,  T.  can.  res.  of  Hereford.     Lygwardine,   t.  with  Barta- 

trtfy  c.  Dewchurch,  c.  Hentland,  c.  Langarraw^    c.    tmd  St, 

Veep   Wennard,   c.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Hereford.      Ross,  r.  and  t. 

bp.  of  Hereford. 
Van  Mildert,  W.,  D.D.  bishop  of  Durham  and  custOB  rotiilomm. 
Vansittart,  W.,  D.D.  preb.  of  Carlisle,  master  of  Wigston's  Hop. 

Leicester.     Waltham  Abbas,  v.   with  Shottesbrook,  r.  A.  Vaa- 

sittart. 
Vernon,  bon.  Edward  Venables,  D.C.L.  archbishop  of  Yoric. 
Vernon,  hon.  J.  S.V.  preb.  of  Southwell.     Barton  in  FabiSj  r.  alip. 

of  York. 
Vernon,  L.  V.  chanc.  of  the  church  of  York,  arcbdn.  of  Clerelaiid. 

Kirby  in  Cleveland,  sinecure,  r.  Stainton,   St.    Winifrid,   t. 

Stokedexfy  r.  abp.  of  York. 
Vernon,  W.  VenaUes,  can.  res.  of  York.     Ettom,  r.   Wheldrahe,  r. 

abp.  of  York. 
Six  more  Vemons,  with  valuable  preferments.  They  belong  to  the  €uDily  of 
the  archbishop  of  York.  The  Venables  are  also  relations  of  the  archbisbojp. 
The  right  rev.  prelate  is  the  yoanger  eon  of  the  late  lord  Vernon  bj  his  Uuri 
wife,  tiie  sister  of  the  first  lord  Harcoart  He  married  a  sister  of  the  marquis 
of  Stafford,  by  whom  he  has  several  children,  all  well  prorided  in  church  ud 
state.  The  first  preferment  of  the  bishop  was  a  canonry  in  Christcharch ;  be 
was  next  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  on  the  removal  of  Doogiv  to 
Salisbury;  and,  in  1807,  he  succeeded  Markham  in  the  see  of  York.  The 
patronage  of  his  grace  is  80  livings,  60  prebends,  besides  precentorships  aad 
sub-deaconries. 
Vevers,  Richard,  Saxby,  r.  lord  Harborough.  Stoke  Albany,  r.    Wil- 

bars  ton,  r.  lord  Sondes. 
Verers,  R.  W.  Coates,  v.  sequestrated.     Mar  ton,  v.  bp.  of  lincoht 

Somershall,  r.  lord  Chesterfield. 
Vincent,  Wm.  preb.  of  Chichester,-    London,  AllhcUlows,  Great  and 

Less,  r.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Son  of  the  late  Dr.  Vincent,  head-master  of  Westminster  school,  de«n  of 
Westminster,  King's  chaplain,  and  rector  of  Allhallows.  The  son  has  appa- 
rently succeeded  to  most  of  his  father's  preferments.  The  doctor  was  patxo- 
nized  by  lord  Sidmouth,  from  whom  he  received  a  prebend  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Westminster.  He  preached  and  published  several  foyo/  scjjmmu, 
which  were  carefully  distribtited  by  the  Association  for  the  '*  ProtectioB  of 
Property,"  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern. 
Vivian,  J.W.,  D.D.  min.  can.  of  St.  Paul's.      London,   St,  Austin 

and  St,  Faith,  r.  Mucking,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  St.  Paul's. 
Wakeham,  H.    Culford,  r.  with  Ingham,  r.  and  Timworth,  r.  bp. 

of  lich.  and  Cov. 
Walker.  A.  J.  Bishops  Stone,  r.  Llangua,  r.    Yazer,  t.  U.  Price. 
Ward,  Wm.  D.D.  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  preb.  of  Sarum.     Great 

Horkesley,  r.  countess  de  Grey. 
Wameford,  S.  W.,  D.D.  Burton  on  the  Hill,  r.  with  Moreton  in 

Marsh,  c.  and  Lower  Slaughter,    c.    Liddiard  MiUicent,    r. 

rev.  Dr.  Wameford. 
Walpole,  Robert,  Itteringham,  r.  with  Mannington,  r.  lord  Orfoid. 

St  Mary-le-bone,  Ckristchurch,  d.  r.  the  King. 
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Watsffli,  J.J.,  D.D.  archdn.  of  St.  Alban'B,  preb.  of  St.  Paul's.  Difft- 

well,  r.  locumbeDt.    Hackney,  r.     S.  TysseD. 
Watson,    Richard,  preb.  of  Wella  and  Llandnff.      Dingeitow,  v.  icitk 

Tregait,  c.  arch,   and  ch.    Llandiiff.      Penrice,  v.    Undy,  r.   bp. 

Llandctff. 
WatHon,  Robert,  Barlavingtort,  r.   Sottih  Bradon,  einecure,  r.    lord 

Egremont.  Egdean,  r.  Hardkam,  r.  air  C  F.  Gming. 
These  WntsuiiB  are  relicta  of  the  late  Dr.WHlson,  bishup  ofLaiidiUr,  arcli- 
(Iracoa  of  Eljr,  recturuf  Knuptuft,  prolrHaur  of  divitiily  inCtuubriilije,  vrilh  Ihc 
reclory  of  Somerahnm,  In  Hantingdonahirc,  annexed.  The  blsliup  hud  been 
tutor  lu  the  late  duke  of  Rutland,  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Knujitoft,  and 
next  exerted  hij  iDfluence  for  his  advaacenient  to  the  biBho[irtc  of  LandafT. 
Here  the  prelate  becoino  lUtianaty :  bis  putitica  did  not  eiLaolly  accord  willi 
the  Toijism  of  Oeurge  HI^^  and  the  iluclrlnes  aJvaaced  by  hioi  in  the  Ajneri- 
eaa  war  aad  during  the  Treoch  Revolutioo,  prevented  hii  triioalatiua  lu  a 
richer  lee.  Neither  bis  ambition  nor  cupidity,  hutrcrer,  appear  to  have  been 
less  than  Ihoie  o(  his  brethreD*  ia  the  Patthwtui'a  Mtaiaira,  published  by  hig 
Bon,  h^  complains  bitterly  that  his  "  public  tervlces"  had  not  been  sufficiently 
levvardetl,  though  posiiewied  of  Ihc  Dunieruus  preferniunlji  mentioned.  He  al»o 
declaims  lustily  against  the  statesmen  of  hia  tim.-,  declaring  that  they  "  aacri- 
liced  their  public  principles  to  private  ends,  and  their  honour  to  their  ambition," 
and  lliat  their  ■<  patriotism  was  merely  a  selfish  atruggle  fur  power.''  In  the 
latter  opinions  nit  men  now  coincide,  unless  those  blinded  by  prejudice  or  per- 
sonal attachoient. 
Webb,  Richard,  min.  can.  of  St.  Paul's,  WcstnuDster,  and  Windsor. 

Kensviorth,  v.  dn.  and  can.  of  St.  Priura. 
One  might  exhibit  a  curious  and  authentic  account  of  the  private  history  of 
this  minor  caooo  of  thrive  churches ;  but  ne  irish  to  avoid  all  peramial  details 
relative  to  the  clerKy.  First,  because  to  enter  into  Uie  prifate  history  of  the 
clergy  would  far  exceed  our  Hmitii.  Secondly,  because  we  had  not  materiiila 
for  to  doing,  unless  we  chose  to  rely  on  reports  and  slatcnieats  which  we  bad 
no  means  of  verifying.  Lastly,  and  this  ia  onr  principal  reason,  the  best  au- 
thenticated private  details  serve  only  to  expose  individuals,  not  the  system  ; 
whereas  our  object  hoi  cansuintly  been  to  expose  the  system,  not  the  indiriduali 
composing  it. 
Webber,  Charles,  archdn.  and  can.  res.  of  Chtcheeter.     Ataport,  v, 

with  Appieshaw,  c.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Chichester. 
Webber,  £.  Batkealton,  r.  bp.  of  Bath.     Running  ton,  r.  tfae  King. 

T/iornc,  St.  Margaret,  c.  archdn.  of  Tanulon. 
Webber,  James,  preb,   of  WeslminBter,   dn.  of  Ripon.      Kirkkam,  v. 

Christ  Church,  Oxon,    Westminster,  St.MaTi/.i,  dn.  and  ch.  of 

Wcstminater. 
Welby,  .John  Earle.     Haceb;/,  i.  W.  G.  Welby.     Harston,  r.  the  King. 

Stroxtott,  T.  air  J.  K  Welby.     West  AUington,  r.  dn.  and  ch,  of 

Welfitt,  Williani,  D.D.  preb.  of  Canterbury.      Elmstead,  v.  HatHng- 

leigk,  r.  abp,  of  Cant     Ticehurst,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Cant. 
Wellesley,  hon.  G.  V.,  D.D.  preb.  of  Durbam,  chnp  in  ord.  to  H.  M. 

Bishop's  tVearmottth,  r.  bp.  of  Dnrham.      Chelsea,  r.  lord  Ca- 

dogan.     Therfieid,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  St  Paul's. 
Son  o(  the  counLeas  of  Murniaglon.  and  brother  of  lady  Ann  Cultini;  Smith, 
and  [he  duke  of  Wellington,  whom  see  in  nur  Plact  Lul. 
WoUs,  George,  preb.  of  Chichester.     Bitlinghitrst,  v.  Air  H.  Goring. 

Wislon,  r.  C.  Goring:. 
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Wefitcombe,  Thomas,    min.  can.  of  Winton.     Presian,  Candover^  t. 
with  Nutley,    c  dn.  and  ch.  of  Winton,  Winchester^  St.  Peter 

Stoke,  r.  with  St»  John,  r.  lord  Chan. 
Weston,  C.  F.  Melton  Ross,  p.  c  Prebendary.     Ruckland,    r.   with 

Farforth,  r.  and  Marden  Well,  c  lord  Yarborough.   Scmerbf, 

r.  with  Bagenderhy,  r.  tlie  King* 
Wetherell,  Henry,  archdn.  of  Hereford  and  preb.  of  61oiiC60ter.    J^«ll^ 

church,  r.  the  King.     Kingstone,  v.  dn.  of  Hereford. 
Whichcote,  Francis,  Aswardby,  r.  Deeping^  St.  James,  r.  Swarbf, 

V.  sir  T.  Whichcote. 
Whinfield,  H.    Battlesdon,  r.  with  Potsgrove,   n   air  GL  P.  Tuner. 

Tyringham,  r.  with  Filgrave,  r.  Wm.  Praed. 
Whalley.  R.  T.  preb.  of  Wells.    Ilchester,  r.  Yeovilton,  r.  bp  of  BttL 
Whistler,  W.  W.  Hastings,  Jll  Saints,  r.  and  St.  Clements,  r.  air 

G.  Webster,  Newtimber,  r.  N.  Newnham. 
Whitcombe,  Francis,  Ferring,  r.  Prebendary.    Lodswarth,  c  8.  W. 

Poyntz.     Stanlake,  r.  Magdalen  Coll. 
White,  Henry,  vie.  of  Lichfield  Caih.     Chebsea,  r.  DUhom,  ▼.  Rid- 

ware  Pipe,  c.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Lichfield. 
Whittingham,  Paul,  min.  can.  of  Norwich.     Martham,  t.  Norwich,  St» 

Saviour,  r.  Sedgford,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Norwich. 
Wickham,  Thomas,  preb.  of  Sarum.   North  Newing ton,  v.  with  Lit- 

tie  Knoyle,  c.  preb.  of  Sarum  Cath.      Yatton,  v.  with  Kenn,  c 

preb.  of  Yatton. 
Wilkins,  G.,  D.D.  preb.  of  Southwell.     Lowdham,  ▼.  Nottingham^ 

St,  Mary,   v.    and  St.  Paul,  c.   Snenton,  p.  c  Earl  Mamren. 

Wing,  r.  lord  Chan. 
Wilkinson,  W.  F.   East  Harling,  r.  W.F.Wilkinson.      North  Wd- 

sham,  V.  with  Antingham,  St.  Margaret,  r.  Queen's  ColL  Cam. 

Norwich,  St.  Benedict,  c.  and  St,  Laurence,  r.  Parishioners. 
Wilkinson,  M.  W.  Harescombe,  r.  with  Pitchcombe,  r.  Mrs.  PamelL 

Redgrave,  r.  G.  St.  Wilson.      Uley,  r.  lord  Chan. 
Willoughby,  H.  P.  Birthojpe,  r.  Burythorpe,  c.  lord  Chan. 
Wingfield,  Thomas,  Stapleford,  v.  Teigh,  r.  lord  Harborougfa,   Tick- 

encote,  r.  J.  Wingfield. 
Wintle,  Robert,  preb.  of  St.  Paul's.     Compton  Beauchamp,  r.  Mr. 

Wright.     Culham,  v.  bp.  of  Oxford. 
Wodehouse,   hon.  A.    Bixton,  r.  East  and  West  Lexham,    r.  with 

Litchans,    r.    Kimberley,    v.    with  Bamham  Broom,    r.    lord 

AVodehouse. 
Wodehouse,   C.  N.    preb.  of  Norwich.       Geldestone,    r.    lord  Chan. 

Murningthorpe,  r.  the  King. 
Wodehouse,  Thomas,  can.  res.  of  Wells.     Norton,  r.  Stourmouth,  r. 

bp.  of  Rochester. 
Wodehouse,  hon.  W.  Carlton  Forehoe,  r.  lord  Wodehouse.  Hingham, 

r.  Falmouth,  r.  hon.  and  rev.  W,  Wodehouse. 
The  hon.  and  rev.  A.  Wodehouse,  ^who  has  foar  rectories  and  a  vicarage,  is 
the  son  of  lord  Wodehouse,  the  patrou,  and  son-in-law  of  sir  T.  Beauchanp- 
Proctor.     W.  Wodehouse  is  another  son  of  the  noble  lord.    Sereral  nore  of  the 
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lamily  are  well  provided  in  church  or  state*  but  a  notice  of  them  does  not  belong 

to  our  present  subject. 

Wollen,  W.,  D.D.  Bridgewater,  v.  with  Chilton  Trinity,  r.  Kil- 

ton,  V.  the  King. 
Wood,  George,    Cann.   St,  Rumbold,    r.    Dorchester ,    Trinity ,   ▼'. 

Shaftesbury,  St  Rumbold^  r.  lord  Shaftesbury. 
Wood,  J.,  D.D.  dean  of  Ely.     Freshwater y  r.  St.  John's  CoU.  Camb. 
Wood,  Peter,  preb.  of  Chichester.     Broadwater j  r.  Rusper.  r.  Mr. 

Wood. 
Worsley,  Ralph,  sub-dean  of  Ripon.     FinchUy,  r.  bp.  of  London. 

Little  Ponton,  r.  rev.  Dr.  Dowdeswell. 
Woodcock,  H.  preb.  of  Sarum,  can.  of  Christ  Church.     Lonaparish^ 

or  Middleton  Prebend^  lady  Churchill.     Michaelmarsh,  r.  bp. 

of  Win  ton. 
Woodward,  W.  P.  preb.  of  Chichester.    Plumptony  r.  Mrs.  Woodward. 

fVcst  Grinstead,  r.  Mr.  Woodward. 
Woolcombe,    Henry,    Ashbury,   r.  the  King.      High  Hamptony    r. 

J.  M.  Woolcombe.     Pillaton,  r.  W.  Helgar. 
Worsley,  H.,  D.D.  Gatcomb,  r.    Mr.  Campbell.      St.  Lawrence ^  r. 

hon.  C  A.  Pelham,  fVoolverton,  r.  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Clarke. 
Wrangham,  Francis,  archdn.  of  East  Riding  of  York  and  preb.  of  York 

and  Chester.     Dodleston,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Chester.  Hunmanby, 

V.  with  Fordony  c.  Muston,  r.  H.  S.  Osbaldeston. 
Wrench,  J.  G.,  D.C.L.    Blakeney,  c.  Haberdashers'  Comp.  London. 

Salehurst,  v.  S.  Micklethwait.  Stowting,  r.  rev.  Dr.  Wrench. 
Wrey,  B.  W.  Combintenhead,  r.  Tawstochy  r.  Temple  Imp,  c  sir  B. 

Wrey. 
Wright,  Thomas,  East  Claydon,  v.  Middle,  r.  cmd  Steeple,  v.  Mr. 

Vftcknell. 
Wyndham,  T.  T.,  D.D.  Hinton  Admiral,  p.  c.  G.  J.  Topps.     Mel- 

combe,  r.  with  Radipole,  c.  W,  Wyndham.     Ptmpeme,  r.  lord 

Rivers. 
Yonge,  Denys,  East  Anthony,  v.  R.  Carewe.     WestPutford,  r.  lord 

Clinton.     WiUoughton,  v.  King's  Coll.  and  lord  Scarborough,  alt. 
Yonge,    James,    Cocking  ton,    c.     Tormoham,    c.    rev.  R.  Mallock. 

Stockley  Pomeroy,  r.  bp.  of  Exeter. 
\ronge,  William,  Chan,  of  d.  of  Norwich.     Hillburgh,  r.  earl  Nelson. 

Swaffham,  v.  with  Threxlon,  r.  bp.  of  Norwich. 
Several  more  Yonges  in  the  church.    They  are,  by  marriage,  relations  of  earl 
Nelson,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  a  pensioner  to  the  amount  of  £5000  per 
annum. 


VALUATION    OP    SEES    AND    DIGNITIES    IN    THE    KING's    BOOK. 

The  only  authentic  return  of  the  amoont  of  church  revenues  Is  the  Valor  EccU* 
siaslicua,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  This  document  is  incomplete  even  fur  the 
period  it  was  obtained,  many  deaneries  and  ecclesiastical  dignities  having  been 
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omitted ;  and  it  is  ttiU  leva  applicable  to  the  preseat,  owfai^  to  Hm 

u  the  Talae  of  land  and  tithe.    Still  it  is  the  only  aathentic  basia  for 

the  value  of  sees  and  dignities  ;  and,  aided  by  iofonnation  from  <rtber 

we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  incomes  of  the  bbhopa,  -liMuiSy  mrAdm/Mm, 

precentors,  chancellors,  and  other  cathedral  officials. 

Last  session  of  parliament  Dr.  Lushington  admitted  the  inocMBe  of  the  Sssif 
Canterbury  amounted  to  £32,000,  and  the  bishop  of  London  adnnttod  his  Ibomi 
amounted  to  about  £15,000.  Thus  it  appears  from  the  sobjoined  taUeof  lb 
valuations  in  JAber  BegU  that  these  sees  have  increased  in  Tmlve  twelre  and  Imt- 
teen  fold.  The  revenues  of  other  sees  and  dignities  being  derived  IhMD  aoaitei 
similar  to  those  of  Canterbury  and  London,  the  incomes  of  any  oC  the  lli•bopao^ 
dignities,  and  offices  in  the  subjoined  statement  may  be  calcalated  to  have  asg* 
mented  in  a  similar  ratio. 

But  we  are  convinced  that  ecclesiastical  property  throoghout  the  kiagdoe 
has  generally  augmented  in  a  much  higher  proportion  than  fourteen  to  one,  ssd 
for  proof  of  this  we  appeal  to  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the 
mittee  and  of  the  charity  coaunissioners.  St.  Paul's  achool  ia  an 
example  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  value  of  land ;  the  estates  of  tins 
arc  situated  in  various  districts  of  England ;  in  a.d.  1524,  they  prodeoei  U 
income  of  £122  :  0  :  11 ;  in  the  year  1820,  the  yearly  income  derived  fimm  Ihi 
iame  estates  amounted  to  £5252 : 2 :  11|.  Here  Is  an  increase  in  value  of  nenlj 
J^yfold^  under  the  wasteful  and  negligent  management  of  a  city  compaay.  Tht 
eoUeges  of  Eton  and  Winchester  were  endowed  for  the  edncatioD  aad  wtit^ 
tenence  of  only  seventy  poor  and  indigent  scholan;  their  revenues  amooat  rei- 
pectively  to  £10,000  and  £14,000  a  year.  The  founder  of  Hemaworth'a  hoipitil» 
in  Yorkshire,  estimated  its  revenues  not  to  exceed  £70  a  year ;  they  are  aov 
more  than  £2000.  Leed's  grammar-school  was  endowed  in  the  reign  of  FkOtif 
and  Mary,  for  the  maintenence  of  two  masters,  and  the  endowments  probabfy 
calculated  to  yield  £80  a  year ;  they  now  produce  £1595.  Binningbam  giua- 
mar-school  has  a  revenue  of  near  £5000  per  annum.  The  valuation  of  ths 
rectory  of  Alresford  in  the  king's  book  is  only  £8  a  year ;  the  composition  aov 
paid  for  tithes  by  the  parishioners  is  £300  per  annum,  being  an  increase  of  BKne 
than  thirty-seven  fold.  The  rectory  of  Stanhope,  Durham  county,  Bir.  Phillpotti 
admits  to  yield  an  income  of  £2500  ;  the  valuation  in  Liber  Regit  is  £67  :  0 :  S. 
Ufracombe,  in  Devonshire,  is  returned  at  £50  :  4  :  4  ;  the  tithes  are  leased  Is 
a  layman  and  worth  £1000  a  year.  The  tithes  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Morthot 
are  al^  leased  out  to  a  layman  for  £700  or  £800,  although  the  valuation  in  the 
King's  Book  is  only  £19  :  19 :  3.  Besides  afibrding  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  ecclesiastical  property,  we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that 
the  tn  o  last  mentioned  parishes  are  a  curious  example  of  the  state  of  cfauTch 
discipline.  Ufracombe  is  attached  to  a  prebendal  stall  of  Salisbury  120  miles 
distant ;  Morthoe  belongs  to  the  dean  and  canons  of  Exeter;  althongh  the  titles 
are  so  considerable  the  working  minister  of  each  parish  receives  only  a  stipend 
of  £100  a  year.    In  Morthoe  the  glebe  is  also  leased  out,— the  vicar  having  a» 
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reflldeneei  lives  five  or  six  miles  off,  and  service  is  performed  mm  on  SmMky, 
>f  hich  is  all  the  retum  the  parishioners  receive  for  their  tithe-assessment  oC 
^800  per  annum. 

We  might  cite  other  facts  to  illustrate  the  increase  in  the  valne  of  church  pro- 
perty since  the  ecclesiastical  surrey  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  hut  we  consider 
the  examples  we  have  selected  Awm  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  suflkient,  and 
■hall  leave  the  reader  to  adopt  from  them  such  a  proportion  as  be  deems  most 
equitable  for  estimating  the  present  worth  of  the  subjoined  incomes.  If  church- 
Ben  demur  to  such  mode  of  procedure,  our  reply  is — let  us  have  an  authentiG 
and  authorised  retum  of  their  emoluments.  Till  then  we  have  a  right  to  rely 
•n  eoUaleral  and  inferential  evidence. 


Catitetibiirfi : 

Archbishop £S68S  12  0 

Archdeacon 163    110 

¥orft: 

Archbishop  « ••••••  1610    0  0 

Dean SOS  10  7 

Chancellor  of  the  church        86    6  ^ 

Precentor • 96    4  6 

Sub-dean... 60  14  2 

Archdeacon  of  York  ••••      00    S  1 

Archdeacon  of  Nottingham     61    0  10 

Archdeacon  of  East  Riding     6S  14  7 

Archdeacon  of  Cleveland       S6    0  10 

ftOlAOIt: 

Bishop 1000    0  0 

Dean » 220  16  0 

Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's..      tt    0  0 

Precentor  of      do.        •  •      46    7  6 

Treasurer  of      do.        •  •      27    0  0 

Archdeacon  of  Middlesex      60    0  0 

Archdeacon  of  London  ..       21  IS  0 

Archdeacon  of  Essex....      62    0  0 

Archdeacon  of  Colchester      60    0  0 

Surinam : 

Bishop 18tl    0  0 

Archdeacon  of  Durham..     100    0  0 
Archdeacon  of  Northum- 
berland..... 36  13  0 

Bbhop 2878  18  1 

Archdeacon  of  Surrey  .  •       01    8  6 

Archdeacon  of  Winchester      67  16  2 

Bishop 238  16    1 


Dean £22  17  S 

Chancellor  of  the  church  0    S  4 

liatfi  avUt  WiMt : 

Bishop 6SS    1  S 

Dean 121    7  6 

Sub-dean 2116  7 

Chancellor  of  the  church  40    6  0 

Preoentor ••..  24    6  S 

Treasurer • 62    2  8 

Archdeacon  of  Wells. ...  144    2  II 

Archdeacon  of  Bath  .  •  •  •  26  16  0 

Archdeacon  of  TannUm.  •  88    7  tf 

Bristol: 

Bishop 827    6  V 

Archdeacon  of  Dorset  ••  82  12  8 

eatlitlt : 

Bishop 420  18  8 

Bishop 420    0  0 

Bishop 677    6  8 

Dean 68    0  4 

Precentor S6    0  10 

Chancellor  of  the  church  27    7  1 

Treasurer •••..  62    6  8 

Archdeacon  of  Chichester  88    8  4 

Archdeacon  of  Lewes.. ..  89  16  0 

Bishop 2134  18  0 

Archdeacon 97    6  2 

Bishop 600    0  0 

Dean 168    0  0 
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VALUATION   OP  HUBS  AND   DIONITIB8. 


Preoentor £99  IS    4 

TreaBorer 32  17    t 

Sub-dean 22  10    0 

Archdeacon  of  Exeter  •  •  60  15  10 

Archdeacon  of  TotneM  . .  17  19    7 

Archdeacon  of  Barnstaple  49    0    0 

Archdeacon  of  Cornwall  50    6    5 

Bishop  • ••.«  S15  17    S 

Archdeacon •  64  10    0 

Uhop 768  11    0 

Dean S8    6    S 

Chancellor  of  the  church  14    S    4 

Precentor 21    0    7 

Treasurer 0  10  10 

Archdeacon  of  Salop  • .  •  •  t2  10  10 

Archdeacon  of  Hereford  41  17  10 


Bishop 559  17 

Dean  of  Lichfield 40    0 

Precentor • 40    0 

Chancellor    40  IS 


Treasurer  of  Sawley  •  •  •  • 
Treasurer  of  Treeford  •  • 
Tireasurer  of  Pip  a  Mina 
Treasurer  of  Flixton  .  •  •  • 
Archdeacon  of  Stafford  •  • 
Archdeacon  of  Derby.  •  • » 
Archdeacon  of  Coventry 
Archdeacon  of  Salop  •  •  •  • 

ftinrolti : 

Bishop 

Dean • 

Archdeacon  of  Leicester 
Archdeacon  of  Lincoln  •  • 
Archdeacon  of  Bedford.. 
Archdeacon  of  Stow  .  •  • . 
Archdeacon^f  Bucks  •  • 
Archdeacon  of  Hants    •  • 

Precentor 

Chancellor  of  the  church 
Sub-dean 

Bishop 


S 
0 
0 

1 

4 
0 
0 
0 


56  IS 
S4    0 

SO    0 

25  0 
SO  16  10 

26  IS  4 
45  9  9 
19    0    0 


824    0 

20S    9 

87  10 

179  19 

60  12 

25  17 

87  14 

64  14 

40  IS 

42     7 

2    8 


0 

7 
2 
2 
3 
8 
7 
2 
8 
4 
4 


Archdeacoo  •••••••••••• 

Treasurer  ••.. 

Chancellor  of  the  church 
Precentor • 


12  2  11 
2  13  9 
<    •  f 


Bishop 8S1  11   7 

Archdeacon  of  Norfolk..  I4S    8  4 

Archdeacon  of  Norwich  ••  71    1   S 

Archdeacon  of  Suffolk  • .  89    2  11 

Archdeacon  of  Sadbary..  76   9  4 

Bishop S81  11   0 

Archdeacon 71    6  • 


Bishop ••, 

Archdn.  of  Northampton 

Bishop •« 

Archdeacon  ••...• 


Bishop 

Dean  and  canon  res.  •  •  • . 

Precentor ••«••• 

Chancellor  of  the  chareh 
Treasurer  .••«•••«•••••, 
Archdeacon  of  Berks.  •  • , 
Archdeacon  of  Saram  • , 
Archdeacon  of  Wilts  •  • . . 

SbU  OMP^  : 

Bishop •••••••.• 

Dean 

Chancellor 
Precentor  • . 
Treasurer . , 


....•••••< 


Bishop • ••. 

Precentor , 

Chancellor  of  the  church 
Treasurer  •••••••••..•., 


154  14    9 


Bishop • 

Archdeacon .  •  *  •  • 


414  17   8 
122    7    I 


S58  14   4 
S4  14    9 


1S85    5   9 
10   9 
6  9 
S«    SH 

101  S  1 
54  18  9 
70  11  9 
64  18  9 


262    6  7 

45  11  i 

S7  IS  4 

40    0  9 

18    6  9 


426  2  1 
20  6  19 
IT  17  1 
S4  18    6 


929  IS    S 
68  to    9 
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CHURCH  OF  IRELAND; 


Iv  conchidiiig  oar  article  on  Mm  subject^  we  parposed  fabjoimng,  in  the 
Afp£npix,  a  list  of  Irish  Plondistl;  this  intention  we  hare  deter* 
ihined  to  forego^  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  we  are  unable  to  do  it 
with  perfect  accuracy  and  com]detenes8y  not  having  the  means  for 
ascertaining  with  certainty  the  dignities  and  offices  held  by  Irish  Plu- 
ralistSy  as  well  as  benefices;  secondly,  in  considering  what  we  hay« 
said  on  the  Irish  Church,  we  thmk  so  full  an  exposition  has  been  given 
of  episcopal  lerennes,  see-lands,  unions,  discipline,  numbers  of  thft 
clergy,  tithes,  compositions,  patronage,  and  other  matters  connected 
therewith,  that  any  further  illustration  of  the  Protestant  establishment 
of  Ireland  would  be  almost  superfluous,  and  augment  the  sise  of  oof 
publication,  without  corresponding  advantage. 

Our  statements  of  the  number  of  parishes  that  had  compounded  for 
tithes,  at  pages  90  and  04,  were  drawn  from  the  returns  laid  befiMO 
parliament  in  1 828 ;  we  subjoin  the  results  of  the  subsequent  returns  of 
the  session  1830.  By  comparing  the  returns,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in 
the  interval  202  additional  parishes  had  compounded,  leaving  1097 
parishes  to  compound. 
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APPENDIX — TITHB  COMPOSITION. 


Number  of  Parishes  which  have  compounded  for  Tithes  in  Ireland, 
the  Afnount  of  Composition^  and  the  Proportion  of  Lay  and 
Ecclesiastical  Tithes. 

[In  the  sacceeding  statements  shillings  and  pence  are  mostly  omitted.] 


Lay  Clerical  Conpo- 

Parishes.  Tithes.  Tithes.  sitioo. 

PROVINCE  OF  ARMAGH.  £  £  £ 

Armagh 48  ..  —      ••  19,202  ..  19^ 

Clogher 28..  1,201..  12«257  ..  13^ 

Meath 137  ••  11,212  ••  21,406  ..  32^18 

Down  and  Connor   40  ..  1,430  ..  13,622  ..  15,061 

Oerry 42  ••  —     ••  22,990  ..  2S,99I 

Baphoe • 14..  352  ••  7,424  ••  7,777 

Klfanore ••••• •    10  ..  874  ..  4,812  ••  Sfi» 

Promore 0  ••  2,128  ••  2,647..  4,77S 

Ardagh 21  ..  2,303  ..  4,793   ..  7,697 

PROVINCE  OF  DUBLIN. 

Dublin    • 01  ••  4,031  ..  15,0S5   ••  19,066 

Kildare 36..  2,080..  7^63..  0,Ui 

Ossory 61..  1,550..  16,657..  17,101 

Ferns  and  Leighlin 101  ••  7,181  .•  27,089  ..  25,171 

PROVINCE  OF  CASHEL. 

CashelandEmly 93  ..  5,083  ••  19,656  ••  24,618 

Limerick,  Ardfert,  andAghadoe 128  ..  7,016  ••  24^49  ••  81^ 

Waterford  and  Lismore 52  ••  2,286  ..  12,600  ..  14,886 

CorkandRoffl. 65..  4,022..  22,282  ••  27,306 

Cloyne   57  ..  4,345  ..  18,629  ..  22,975 

Killaloe  and  Kilfenora   121  ..  3,676  ..  23,255  ..  27,M2 

PROVINCE  OP  TUAM. 

Tnam 60  ..  2,945  ..  11,450  ..  14,296 

Elphin 64  ..  2,277  ..  6,817  ..  9,191 

Clonfert  and  Kilmaodaagh 59  ..  86  ..  8,680  ••  8,722 

Killala and  Achonry 15  ..  1,098  ..  2,598  ..  8,601 

Total 1,353  67,494  326,363         893,857 
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CIVIL   LIST. 


No.  1. 

Expenditure  in  the  Department  of  the  Lord  Steward  of  his  late  Majest/s 
Household.— -Par/.  Paper ^  No.  17,  Sess.  1830. 

18S0.  isas.  18M.  leio. 

£  £  £  £ 

Bread    «    1,482  ••  1,877  ••  1,(MI6  ••  V66 

Batter,  BacoDy Cheese,  and  Eggs   ••..    8,405  ..  8/^07  ••  4,864  ..  4,860 

Vegetables 307  ..  988  ••  546  ..  670 

Butcher's  Meat  5,785  ••  4,741  ..  7,118  ..  7,881 

Poultry S,467  ••  8,684  ••  8,315  ..  8,089 

Fish 1,768..  1,674..  1,610..  1,885 

AleandBeer  8,401  ..  8,438  ..  8,746  ..  8,466 

WaxCandles S,011  ..  8,081  ..  8,608  ..  8,818 

TaHow  Caudles 080  ••  663  ••  655..  780 

Grocery ...8,414..  8,714..  8,686..  8>88 

Oilery  1|518  ..  1,666  ..  1,184  ..  1,446 

Fruit  and  Coufeetlonery    688  ..  581  ••  446  ..  1,056 

Milk  and  Cream 718..  785..  1,046..  1,846 

Wine,  LiquMnrs,  Spirits,  Mineral  Wa- 
ters, Corks,  BotUes,  &o.    8,78ft..  4,480  ..  5,680  ..  7,161 

Lamps 7,080  •.  6|580  ..  5,184  ..  6,768 

Washwg  Table  linen 1,708  ..  1,805  ..  8,900  ..  8,588 

Fuel 7,104. ••  79478..  6^14..  7,665 

Stationery .    688..  445..  .678..  607 

Turnery .806...  851*.  979..  840 

Braziery,  Ironmongeiy,  and  Cutlery  ....  867  ...  .780.  ••  008  ..  760 

China,  Earthenware,  and  Glass  ....,«..     1.641  ..  404  ••  1^6  ..  860 

Linen 8,817  ..  9  ..  34  ..  887 


57,744        47,16p        53,170        60,104 
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£  £ 

Brought  over 67,744  47,169 

The  Royal  Oardeiui 19,831  .«  13,782 

Maunday  Expenses    283  ••  274 

RoyalYachts 1,107  ••  S87   .. 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ....         —  •  •  319  •  • 

Board  Wages  to  Servants 8,111  ••  3,286  •• 

Travelling  Expenses  of  ditto 480  ..  861   .. 

Allowance  for  Table  Beer 608  ..  427   •• 

Salaries  to  Extra  Servants,  pay  of  hired 

Assistants,  &c 1,364..  2,004  •• 

Board  Wages  to  Yeomen  of  the  Guard    2,230  ..  2,315  •• 
CompensatioBi  in  lieu  of  Articles  for- 

merly  issued  in  kind 5,542  ••  3,549  •• 

Sundries  and  Disbursements.  •• ••  12,495  ••  7,492   •• 

Amount  paid  in  each  year 104,789        81,372 


1896. 

1829. 

£ 

£ 

62,179 

60,IM 

.   15,187 

•  • 

13,M 

274 

•  • 

•  • 

m 

2,283 

•  • 

•  • 

3.3IS 

S18 

•  • 

357 

439 

•  • 

Ml 

1,900 

•  • 

«,« 

S,2S0 

•  • 

M» 

S4S3 

•  • 

2,781 

8,212 

•  • 

8,313 

88,210 

93,S9r 

BHird  of  Green  CMh,  Uih  Sept.  1830.  THOMAS   MARRABLE. 


No.  II. 
Expenditure  incurred  in  the  Department  of  his  late  Majesty  8  Robes. 

1820 £3,513    0     9| 

1821 5,249  16  11 

1822 • 4,025  12     5 

1823 4,632  18  10} 

1884 6,152    0     3$ 

1825 • 4,773  15     9 

1826 5,087  15     8 

1827. «, 6,819  19    6 

1828 5,955  18    2 

1829»  ending  6th  January,  1830 6,673  17    S 

Ofice  t/  Rohe$,  Uih  Sept,  1830.  TIM7.  BRENT. 


CIVIL   LIST. 


Expeoditure  of  the  Mastar  of  the  Hone's  Department. 

1890.  1B8S.  IBM.  18». 

£  £              £              £ 

LiveriM    .-. r,TS«  ..  7^>0  ..  9,067  ..  TJOO 

Fonfie e,6W  ..  6fiM  ..  «,U8  ■•  MOB 

Farrieiy    IfiW  ..  OOe  ..  1,101  ..  1^17 

Hone* A^  ..  <,SB>  ..  S,6BT  ..  t^M 

CmtUkm S,S5d  ..  Bll  „  S,7Ba  ..  4,0m 

Huneu   708..  41%.,       7U  ..       7M 

Swldler; %fiM  ..  1,810  ..        B17  ..  1,IMM 

BlItaUdSpDn Ul  ..  48..        117..        14S 

WUpi  lU  ..  Hi..        111..        IBS 

Luipl,  QMliflbla,  &c SOS..  SBO  ..  1,013..  1,100 

Ci»la  and  Woud SS8  ■.  1,070..  !,»»..  I^IBI 


Tnncry  Aitidei US"  MS..  190..  190 

CwidiM  and  Soap  IBS..  IBS..  17i  ..  1S7 

WashiDg  IW  ..  ISl  ..  ISS  ..  IM 

iToninoiigery    • 48  ..  lOS  ..  OS  ..  TV 

AlloiTouceB  foi  logins   —  •.  419..  187..  477 

Sundrr  other  ■malleipeuM** BS7  ..  STB  ..  607  ..  MB 

TnivelliiiK^ipeDsesanddubaraeimQUt  1,600  ,.  I,4B7  .,  I,9B4  ..  1,701 

PoetHorae 619  ..  658  ..  1,488  ..  1,110 

Kiig^Plalea   9,126  ..  S.IM  ..  %fiW  ..  9,118 

Stud  Bill* 6,700  ..  6S1  ..  1,606  ..  1,190 

Huntditto    •,aB4  ..  S,67l  ..  4,S11  ..  4,088 

Treatur;  ud  Eicbequer  Fee* 086  ..  400  ..  494  ..  611 

51,913        S4,SU        44,034        40,901 
Sedoct  Proceeds  of  dmIch  HorM*  Mid       91S  9,179  S,8Se  1,996 

NetEipeoBe »!/>"       **fiS*       *I.'68       19,768 

•  TheLB  expente*  are  inoli  m  waler-rtDt,  pew-ml.  Mod,  wheelor'i  work, 
sweeping  chiraneyi,  blacking,  ipitlti  nf  wine,  and  in  iliort  all  articles  xt  In- 
cluded in  the  furegoing  Leads. 

t  The  diaburacments  includeil  in  the  chwge  ftr  tranlling  espenses  are 
thoM  of  the  clerks  of  the  ^tablts,  for  women  emplojed  to  clean  the  atable-ier- 
vants'  rooms,  make  the  beds,  &e.  snd  the  allowancM  to  Mrranta  in  lien  of  hair- 
powder,  wigs,  and  silk  itoekingt. 

MatttT  tjtlu  HoTu-»  Offlet,  la  Stpt- 1810.  B.  W.  SPEABMAN. 
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No.  IV. 

An  Account  of  the  Application  of  the  Monies  paid  from  AdminkT 
Droits,  Gihraltar  Duties,  and  other  Funds  than  Civil  List,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown,  hetween  1820  and  1830. 

£ 
Theexpensesof  his  late  M^jesty'iijonmey  to  Ireland  •'&••••••••••••»•  ss,m 

]Ktto**««.* ••••••  ditto  •••• toScotland    ••••••• 21^ 

Ditto* •• •••••••ditto to  Hanover    ••••••••••....  iz^ 

The  Expense  of  fitting  np  the  state  rooms  at  St.  James's  ••••••••• 51^ 

The  Expense  of  certain  repairs  to  the  Royal  Lodge  in  Windsor  Gtreat  Park  14;NI 

The  expense  of  repairing  the  stables  at  Brighton  ••••••••••«««« j^ 

The  expense  of  fiimishing  the  Royal  Mews  at  Pimlico  •••••••••» ,  It^ 

The  amount  issued  to  his  late  Mi^esty'8  priyy  purse. ••••.. 8S^ 

The  amount  issued  by  his  late  Majesty's  command  as  contributions  to 

charities • •••••••••••••••••••  17^ 

The  expense  of  furniture  purchased  for  Windsor  Castle  ••••••••• ISJIt 

The  expense  incurred  on  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Wirtembeif  IS^W 
Hie  expense  of  fitting  up  the  apartments  of  his  present  Majesty,  as  Doke 

of  Clarence.  • • ••••••••••••••••••••••••    91I| 

The  amount  advanced  to  the  executors  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Ihike  of  York  •  •    C4IS 


SS6,iSI 


Of  the  foregoing  Amount,  there  was  af^lied,-^ 

To  Privy  Parse £  gS^ 

To  Charities •••• ••••••••••• •••••••     17  618 

Services  conducted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain ••••••••  no  ON 

Lord  Stevrard ••••••.     ifJMi 

Master  of  the  Horse ••••«••••••••     I4^4M 

-       -        -  Office  of  Works  ••••••••••••••«••     S9  06i 

For  the  Journey  to  Hanover •••.••...     13,206 

Expenses  of  Yachts,  Pursuivants,  &c.  connected  vrith  the  Journeys  to 
Ireland  and  Hanover I  q|| 

For  Expenses  connected  with  the  Journey  in  Irelanip  incurred  by 
the  Irish  Government • ••••••••••••••••       7  653 

To  the  Executors  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York    1^^^ 

£tMy0U 

96ih  Oetobery  1830.  ***^"-  "•  DAWSON. 
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APPKNDIX. 


METROPOLITAN 


An  Account  of  all  Mdnies  Received  and  Expended  for 

required  by  the  29th  Section 

Name  of  Parish,  &c.  Rental. 

CITY  and  Liberties  of  TTESTMlNSTEft: 

The  parish  of  St  James £225^72  . 

The  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 200,806  • 

The  parish  of  St.~  George,  Hanorer-sqnare. .  • .     504,072  . 

The  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St  John  the 

Evangelist 115,191     . 

Whitehall,  Whitehall  Gardens  and  Richmond 

Terrace,  in  the  foregoing  parish    .  • 21,300     . 

The  parish  of  St  Paul,  Covent-garden 43,402     . 

The  parish  of  St  Mary-le- Strand,  as  well 
within  the  liberty  of  Westminster  as  within 
the  Duchy  Liberty 12,300     • 

The  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  as  well 
within  the  liberty  of  Westminster  as  within 
the  Duchy  Liberty G8,99G     . 

The  parish  of  St.  Ann,  in  the  liberty  of  West- 
minster         74,174     • 

HoLBORN  Division  : 

The  parish  of  St  Mary-le- Bone 702,050     . 

The  parishes  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  and  St. 

George,  Bloomsbury 266,810     • 

The  parishes  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  and  St 

George  the  Martyr 118,746     • 

The  liberty  of  SaflTronhill,  Hatton-garden,  and 

Ely  RenU * 21,802     . 

The  liberty  of  the  Rolls ,...       13,390     . 

ExTBA  Parochial  Places: 

Lincoln's  Inn    » • « •  10,642  . 

Gray'sinn    13,528  . 

Staples  IniT 1,524  . 

Fumival's  Inn,  that  part  of,  in  the  county  of 

Middlesex 3,184     . 


2,417,885 


Amount  received  from  Consolidated  Fund*  • .  • 


the  Purposes  of 
of  the  Act  10th 

Total  Sum 
Charged.* 

..£3,764  10  8 
.•  3,346  15  4 
..     8,401     4    a 

•  •     1,019  17    0 

355     0    0 
723     7    4 


•  • 


2^5     0    0 


..     1,149  18  8 

•  •     1,230    4  8 

..  11,760  IQ  8 

..      4,446  18  8 

•  •     1,979     2  0 

364  17  4 

223     3  4 

177     7  4 

225     9  4 

25     8  0 

53     1  4 

40,298     1  8 

963  10  6 


*  The  assessment  is  charged  and  computed  at  a  rate  of  four-pence  in  the 
pound  on  the  entire  property  in  every  parish,  township,  precinct,  or  place, 
according  to  the  last  valuation  acted  upon  Sn  assessing  the  county  rate.  The 
act  prohibit*)  a  higher  assessment  than  eight-pence  in  the  pound  in  one  year. 
The  salaries  of  the  commissioners  are  alone  paid  out  of  the  general  revenue  of 
taxes,  and  limited  to  £800  per  annum  each.  The  receiver*s  salary  is  limited  to 
£700  per  annum*  and  payable  out  of  the  produce  of  the  local  asaesament. 
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POLICE. 

the  Metropolitun  Police,  nude  ap  to  the  diet  of  December,  1829,  as 
Geo.  IV.— Por/.  Paper,  No.  90,  Sess.  1830- 

ToUl 
PartieoUis  of  Ezpeoditare.  Expenditure. 

Salaries  of  receiver,  clerks,  superintendents,  inspectors,  Ser- 
jeants, and  police  constables  • • iSl5,3d2  11  0 

PreniimM  on  station  and  section  houses •••••• 4S0    0  0 

Fixturesin       ditto                 ditto          178  4  0 

Bedsteads,  bedding,  tables,  chairs,  fenders  and  fire-irons,  &C  1,240  18  1 

Furniture,  alterations,  fitting  up  and  fixtures 1,651  8  0 

Repairs  and  alterations  at  station  and  section  houses  ••••••••  244  IS  S 

Coals  supplied  to  police  stations  and  force •  324  17  7 

Lamps  and  gas  lights,  including  oil  and  fitting-up  pipes 173  4  9 

Rents,  taxes  and  rates  for  section  bouses,  &c •••••«•  22  10  4 

Insurance  on  section  house,  No.  27,  Cbarles-st,  Westminster  I  2  G 

Charge  for  making  out  lease  of  No.  6,  Red  Lion-square  •••••«  24  10  6 

Truncheons,  rattles,  handcuffs,  pistols,  swords,  staves  .••....•  eS2  6  2 
Dress  for  police  Serjeants  and  constables  .•••••••  4,768    3    6 

Hats,  armlft8,&c.  for  ditto 1,014  10    6 

5,782  14    0 

Printing,  stationery,  books,  lithography,  &c 405    9    6 

Stamps 8    4    8 

Mi^,  admeasurement  of  districts,  &c • 30    7    0 

Extra  allowance  for  length  of  service  to  men  transferred  from 

the  Bow-street  establishment.  • 10    8    0 

Paid  by  superintendents  for  cleaning  watchhouses, 

refreshments  to  prisoners,  candles,  &c.  ••••*••••  68  16    5 
Paid  for  books  and  information  relatire  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  police    80    O    0 

Postage,  sundries  and  incidental  expenditure 72    8    8 

221     5    1 

27,381     3     0* 
John  Wray,  Receiver. 

*  The  act  requires  an  account  of  the  sums  received  and  expended  to  be  laid 
annually  before  parliament,  and  the  above  statement  of  expenditure  includes  the 
outfit  and  expenditure  from  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  police  to 
Dec.  30, 1820.  The  expense  of  the  eight  police  offices  for  the  year  ending  Jan. 
6, 1830  amounted  to  £69,354  {Awuud  Fwosce  AcctmUy  p.  135),  and  is  paid  out 
of  the  general  revenue  of  the  country. 
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NUMBER   OF:rH«   NEW    POLICE. 


Return  of  the  Metropofitaa  Police  Force,  with  the  Number  of  Divisions, 
and  an  Estimate  of  Population  in  each  Division.     1st  June  1830. 


Letter. 

Division. 

.QD 

Inspectors. 

• 

a 
8 

00 

i 

t 

a 

6 

Total 

Piriioe 

Force. 

Popnla- 

tSoaof 

Divisions. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

£. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

P. 

R. 

S. 

T. 

V. 

Whitehall    

Westminster    •••. 

St.  James's 

Mary-le-bone  •••• 

Holborn 

Coven t  Garden.  •• 

Finsbury 

Whitechapel  .... 

Stepney    

Lambeth 

Southwark • 

Islington 

Camberwell    .... 

Greenwich 

Hampstead 

Kensington ■ 

Wandsworth  .••• 

2 

14 
18 
16 
18 
16 
16 
20 
18 
26 
18 
16 
2^4 
19 
20 
22 
20 
20 

06 
145 
167 
147 
147 
145 

210 

..I  i 

168 
962 
168 

■ 

168 
222 
105 
16:1^ 
190 
148 
146 

lis 

. 
168 

188. 

.     170 

168 

iqa 

235 

191 
297 
191 
189 
251 
219 
207 
217 
173 
171 

5,893 
51^18 
94,418 
85,010 
73,208 
61»618 
102,561 
111,382 
113^16 
45,646 
78,169 
74,455 
64,967 
72,540 
70,260 
49,668 
57,532 

Total .... 

17 

68 

323 

2,906 

3,314 

1,212,491 

Total  PopttlatioQ  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  according 
to  the  Parliamentary  Returns  made  in  the  year  1821 1,212,491 

C  Rowan. 
Richard  Mayne. 
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An  Account  of  the  Sum  paid  in  1829,  for  Half  Pay  and  Retired 
Superannuated  Allowances ;  diatinguishing  the  amount  under  separate 
Heads  and  Departments.    Pari.  Paper ,  f^o.  IBS,  Seu,  1^30. 

ARMY. 

Army  pay  of  general  officers , £140,362  12  6 

Retired  full  pay,  half  pay,  and  military  allow-    . 

aoces 866,431  12  7 

Militia  adjutants  and  aeijeant  majors ..,.•••••      11,202  17  G 

Local  militia  adjutants • 17,205  14  0 

Out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham 

Hospitals 1,328,797    7  1 

In-pensioners  of           do.                       do.            40,215    0  9 

Widows' pensions 151,226    5  0 

Compassionate  list  • « 37,692    5  0 

Royal  bounties    34,561    0  9 

Pensions  for  wounds • •••     119,167  17  7 

Foreign  half  pay 79,067  13  8 

Foreign  pensions,   including   allowaaces  to 

widows  and  children  of  deceased  foreign 

officers 18,712  10  0 

^nperannuatioa  allowances  • 48,462  19  0 

Commissariat • 46,545    5  9 

Royal  MUitary  Asylum .....••           345  18  9 

£2^939,896  16  8 

NAVY. 

HALF  PAY  : 

To  flag-officers,  captains,  commanders,  lieu- 
tenants, pursers,  masters,  and  surgeons   •  •  £824,504    0  4 
To  royal  marine  officers 61,113    2  10 

SUPERANNUATIONS,  PENSIONS,  AND  ALLOWANCES: 

To  officers,  &c.  in  the  military  line  of  serrice       127,174  10  6 

To  commissioners,  secretaries,  clerks,  &c.  for- 
merly employed  in  the  ciTil  departments  of 

thenavy 130,618    7  11 

Victualling  department 33,331  12  6 

Bounty  to  chaplains 1,372  10  0 

Allowances  to  widows  and  orphans  on  the 

compassionate  list • 12,808  '  0  0 

Widows' charity 148,327    0  0 

Greenwich-hospital,  out-pensioners    « • .    250,000    0  0 

£1,579,149  16  0 
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ORDNANCE. 

MILITARY  : 

Superannuated  and  half  pay  oAoers  ••••»•«•  £55,118  •  a 

Retired  as  geaeial  oAoers ISyOan  O  fk 

Allowaocefl  for  good  services ••  5,099  0  O 

Pensions  in  remoneration  for  inventions  and 

improvements  in  artillery  service •». .  1,900  O  4> 

Superannuated  and  disabled  men    189,004  O-  a 

Pensions  to  wounded  officers    7,S98  O  O 

Pensions  to  widows  and  ehiidxen  •«••»;••••  3i,9]i0  -  O  0 
Retired  officers  of  the  late  Irish  artillery  and 

engineers,  and  pensions  to  widows 8,590  0  O 

ClflL. 

Superannuated  and  half  pay  to  civil  officers,, 
artificers  and  labourers ;  retired  pay  and 
pensions  to  civil  officers,  in  consequence  of 
reduction  and  ill-health S«,83S    0     a 

Pensions  to  widows «..        4,066    0    O 

Superannuated  and  half  pay  to  Irish  civil  offi« 
cers  and  artificers  and  labourers ;  and  pen- 
sions to  widows 4,429    0    0 

Barrack  department  ••••• 17,340    0    0 


965^026     0    # 


4,881,672  11  S 
To  which  add  the  Civil  Departments  of  the 
government,    including    pensions,     super- 
annuations, and  allowances  in  the  treasury, 

tax-office,  customs,  excise,  stamps,  police,  &c.                              478,9G7  16  S 

Grand  Total,  military,  naval,  and  civil    £5,367,640    7  11 

DEAD  WEIGHT. 

Tear  1822 6,289,087  19  19 

1823 5,311,348     9  4 

1824 5,317,445     S  7 

1825 5,302,499  IS  0 

182C 5,376,674     2  1 

1827 5,455,990  19  4 

-. —  1828 5,362,670  16  I 


PARLIAMENTARY    REFORM 


UNDCU  THE 


NEW    MINISTRY. 


Parliamentary  Reform  will  shortly  be  tho  all-engroaBing  aubject 
of  interest;  and  we  feel  reluctant  to  part  with  our  readers,  without 
submitting  to  them  a  few  additional  fiEicts  and  observations  connected 
with  the  elucidation  of  this  great  question.  Only  a  few  months  have 
ela])sed  since  writing  the  article  on  the  *'  State  of  the  Representation  ;** 
in  the  interval  great  changes  have  intervened — the  Wellington  ministry 
has  been  deposed,  and  a  new  ministry  has  been  formed,  pledged  to  the 
consideration  of  tins  national  grievance.  It  was  premature  discosnog 
plans  of  reform,  while  the  principle  itself  remained  unconceded;  it 
tended  only  to  weaken  our  cause,  to  create  divisions  and  parties ;  every 
one  had  his  scheme,  and  every  scheme  its  proselytes;  and  thus  the 
Reformers  were  prevented  o£fering  tliat  unanimous  appeal  to  the  legisla^ 
lature,  which  was  sure  to  command  attention,  because,  what  they  sq 
solicited  as  a  boon,  they  had  obviously  the  power  to  enforce  as  a  right. 
We  have,  however,  now  cleared  the  outer  wall,  and  approach  the 
citadel ;  and  the  question  with  any  sane  pei«on  is  no  longer  whether 
reform  of  any  kind  is  expedient,  but  what  description  of  reform  is  com^ 
mensurate  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  community.  It  is  to  this 
part  of  the  subject  we  shall  direct  attention.  Political  questions  are 
mostly  discussed  with  passion  and  acrimony,  though  they  are  the  last 
which  ought  to  be  so  investigated ;  nevertheless,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
state  our  opinions  temperately,  knowing  that  we  are  only  one  of  a 
multitude, — that  men  differ,  and  honestly  too, — and  though  there  is 
abundant  room  for  concession  on  all  sides,  there  is  none  for  dogmatism 
and  violence. 

The  question  is,  by  whom  ought  the  elective  franchise  to  be  exer- 
cised, and  in  what  manner  ought  it  to  be  exercised,  whether  by  open 
or  secret  suffrage  ?  These  are  the  only  points  of  immediate  interest ; 
and  if  we  can  conclude  a  satisfactory  arrangement  respecting  them, 
such  supplemental  matters  of  regulation,  as  the  duration  of  parliament, 
— tho  qualification  of  candidates — whether  placemen  shall  have  seats. 
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and  the  like— may  be  safely  referred  orer  to  the  deliberatire  wndom  of 
the  house  of  commons,  chosen  under  the  new  system ,  and  by  the  wv 
constituency. 

Before  adverting  particularly  to  the  hasis  of  the  electiTe  qualificitiaD, 
let  us  endeavour  to  ohtam  clear  ideas  relative  to  those  who  have  hitherto 
exercised  the  franchise.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  boronghmongen, 
about  whom  there  can  be  neither  mistake  nor  mystery,  but  prinapdlr 
to  voters  in  corporate,  and  what  are  termed  open  boroughs.  Bv  ti- 
serving  the  manner  in  which  these  have  exerdsed  their  privilege,  we 
shall  be  better  enabled  to  judge  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner^  it  cu 
be  most  advantageously  exercised  in  future. 

The  boroughs  which  return  members  are  of  three  sorts ;  first,  Ike 
ek)se,  pocket,  or  marketable  boroughs,  in  which  the  power  of  returaiiif 
the  members  is  exercised  by  one  or  two  individuals ;  Becondly,  the  cor- 
poration boroughs,  in  which  the  members  are  returned  by  a  dosen  or 
two  of  self-elected  corporators ;  thirdly,  the  open  boroughs,  in  wkich 
the  members  are  returned  by  voters,  varying  in  number  from  500  to 
8  or  10,000. 

Although  the  number  of  voters  in  the  several  descriptions  of  borangbt 
is  so  different,  there  are,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Londoa,  aad 
perhaps  one  or  two  more  places,  only  two  mediums  tlirough  which  the 
members  obtain  their  seat ;  namely,  from  personal  connexion  with  the 
patron,  and,  open  or  indirect  purchase,  by  money  or  money's  worth,  li 
this  consists  the  glaring  and  unequalled  defect  of  our  representathre 
system,  and  which  renders  it  immeasurably  inferior  to  that  of  a  neigh* 
bouring  kingdom. 

In  France  the  number  of  electors  amounts  to  80,000  ;  the  new  law 
proposes  to  double  this  number,  which  is  much  too  narrow  a  hasis  loag 
to  satisfy  the  people  of  that  country.  In  England  the  number  of 
electors,  who  actually  voted  for  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  in 
1830,  has  been  calculated  to  amount  to  87,000,  which  is  rather  more 
than  the  number  of  electors  in  France  ;  but  mark  the  difference  in  the 
two  systems  of  representation.  What  class,  interest,  or  section  of 
society  do  the  English  electors  represent  ?  None ;  not  a  single  social 
element,  either  of  property,  number,  or  intelligence.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  indigence,  non-resident,  and  the 
hireling  tools  of  the  candidates.  Contrast  these  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  French  constituency  exercise  their  suffrages.  First, 
the  BALLOT  excludes  corruption  and  intimidation ;  and  every  elector, 
according  to  his  judgment,  may  be  supposed  to  vote  for  the  man  best 
qualified  to  advance  the  general  interests  :  he  can  have  no  other  motive ; 
his  only  grounds  for  preferring  one  person  to  another  must  be  public, 
not  personal  to  himself,  like  those  of  the  English  elector.  Secondly,  the 
French  electors  comprise  nearly  the  entire  proprietary  and  intelligence 
of  the  community ;  they  consist  of  householders,  retailers,  shopkeepers, 
and  of  the  classes  more  opulent  than  these :  hence  they  embody,  either 
directly,  or  through  dependence  on  the  working  classes,  the  chief  inte- 
rests of  the  community. 
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But  these  are  net  the  only  points  of  oontratt  betw^een  the  two  oonn- 
tries :  in  France  there  is  no  richly-endowed  Church  nor  Aristocracy  to 
make  head  against ;  there  are  no  interests  like  the  Bank,  or  East-India 
Company,  or  West-India  planters,  or  brewers,  or  old  chartered  corpo- 
rations to  counterpoise.  The  constitution  of  society  is  essentially 
democratic ;  there  is  no  monied  aristocracy,  nor  landed  interest :  hay- 
ing no  primogeniture  or  entail  laws,  property  is  more  equally  divided. 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  mOch  smaller  body  of  electors  in  France  would 
adequately  represent  and  sustain  the  interests  of  the  community  than 
would  be  adequate  to  similar  purposes  in  England  :  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  excellence  of  any  system  of  representation  does  not 
consist  in  the  number  of  voters,  but  in  the  unbiassed  and  incomipt 
exercise  of  their  suffrages,  and  in  their  being  suffidently  numerous  to 
touch  on,  and  constitute  a  fair  and  aliquot  proportion  of  every  social 
interest. 

Afiter  duly  considering  the  points  we  have  indicated,  the  reader  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  different  results  presented  in  the 
history  of  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  and  the  English  house  of 
commons,  though  both  deriving  their  origin  from  an  elective  basis  of 
similar  extent,  but  differently  constituted,  differently  exercised,  and 
with  widely  different  interests  to  contend  against.  To  Uiese  discrepances 
in  the  two  countries  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  advert,  because  it 
is  highly  probable  that  reference  will  be  made  to  the  limited  consti- 
tuency of  France,  as  an  argument  for  a  contracted  plan  of  parliamentary 
reform,  which  would  be  neither  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  domes- 
tic organization,  nor  adequate  to  meet  the  just  expectation  of  the  people. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  boroughs;  and,  first,  of  the  absolutely  rotten 
ones,  such  as  the  following,  out  of  scores  more,  present  an  example : — 

POPCLATIOK. 

Old  Sarain about     6 

Bramber  08 

Oatton 1S5 

Newton  • about  200 

St.  Michaels 178 

Castle  Rising 2S4 

Berealston •• abont  200 

Dunwich • 200 

St  Mawes about  300 

Ludgershall • 477 

East  Looe. •• ..••••.  770 

Corfe  Castle 823 

Bossiney • 877 

West  Looe   058 

These,  no  doubt,  were  formerly  the  metropolitan  towns  of  the  coun- 
try,   the   hives  of  industry  and   population,    which  have  exchanged 
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condition-  with  Mandieiler^  LBOds**  tod  ZiveqiooL  The  pt^Mlabm 
montiGned  above  ib  gsnenMy  that  oif  the  entire  parish  i  the  Aomefib 
which  exercises  the  right  of  xetnrning  the  two  ttkeogibene  being  eeUon 
more  than  a  iew  miserable  huts.  There  ia  in  ail  thoee  caees  bot  om 
leal  voter,  the  patron,  who  is  generally  the  lord  of  the  manor;  in 
instanoaa,  aa  C&tton  and  Old  Sarum,  there  axe  UteoaUj  no  ii 
beyond  the  bailiff  or  eteward  of  the  4itate ;  and  ia  otben,  tiiongh  ikt 
population  miay  amount  to  a  few  huadredflt  the  nomiiml  ToCeit  mifkm 
exceed  twenty, — oreaturea  of  the  ppuprietor* 

About  disfranchiBing  such  |dacea  there  cannot  eaat  the  umallfit  ben- 
tation;  such  ghosts  and  mockeries  (^  towns  and  oitiea  ou^t  Joogsp 
to  have  been  struck  out  of  the  natbnal  repreeeatation,  which  has  bsiia 
the  case  with  others  that  fbrmeriy  sent  members  to  parlinvieiit.  Bel  k 
la  alleged,  by  some,  the  proprietors— ■nsuxpers  or  robbers  would  be  a  mm 
appropriate  term — ought  first  to  receive  compensation,  A  bonogb  ii 
reckoned  to  produce  its  owner  about  £3000  a  year,  the  seats  heing  woidi 
£1500  per  annum.  About  £60,000  might,  therefore,  be  the  ^oe  of 
the  franchise  to  the  patron.*  And  at  ^is  rate  it  is  prt^poeed  to  hm^  wp 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  all  the  decayed  borougha  in  the  kingdon. 

What  a  suggestion  I  The  Boroughmongers  have  been  realising  £3000 
per  annum  by  the  exercise  of  the  fraficbises  of  the  people ;  Atnu  tbc 
same  cause,  they,  and  their  families,  and  connexions  have  kmg  been  ia 
the  annual  receipt  of  immense  sums,  in  pensions,  salariea,  and  sine- 
cures; and  now  they  wish  to  sell  the  feensumple  of  their  robberies,  and 
receive  a  full  equivalent  for  the  plunder  they  may  hereaflter  Jose  by  tin 
interruption  of  their  depredations.  In  lieu  of  compensation,  oogkt 
they  not  to  refund  ?  What  compensation  did  the  thieves  and  cut-pursei 
of  the  metropolis  receive  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  introduction  of 
the  new  police  ?  To  buy  the  boroughs — the  people's  rights,  would  be 
to  consecrate  the  vilest  injustice,  and  quite  as  pernicious  in  precedent 
as  the  ancient  blackmail,  or  compounding  with  the  purloiners  of  bankers* 
parcels. 

What  compensation  has  any  other  class  of  society  received  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  progre^  of  social  improvement?  Here  is  a  great 
measure  of  national  reform  about  to  be  introduced,  and  certain  indivi- 
duals will  be  damnified  thereby.  Very  well ;  similar  vicissitudes  have 
befallen  other  sections  of  the  community,  and  what  compensation  liave 
they  received  ?  What  compensation  has  been  awarded  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  plunged  in  distress  and  penury  by  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery ?  What  compensation  has  been  awarded  to  the  sufferers  by  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act,  and  the  restoration  of  the  currency?  What 
compensation  have  the  publicans  obtained  for  losses  incurred  by  the 
opening  of  the  beer-trade?  What  compensation  has  the  poor  Irish 
peasantry  received,  ejected  from  their  homes  under  the  operation  of  tlie 
Sub-letting  Act  ?     None,  none ;  neither  would  we  grant  any  compen- 

*  Letter  to  H.  Brougham,  E^q.  M.P.  for  Yurksbire,  on  the  State  of  the  Re- 
preiienttttioo,  p.  24. 
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sation  to  tlie  nt-orney.  Wo  would  award  to  them  tho  same  act  of 
grace  and  mercy  that  we  would  award  to  the  Wetl-Inditi  slave- 
holders; they  should  have  a  hill  of  indemmlif  for  fast  crimes,  and 
ihey  ought  to  be  truly  thankful  for  thai. 

Next,  let  us  odrert  to  the  corporation  borodghs,  id  which  tha 
franchixQ  is  monopolizod  by  a  small  corporation,  coDsUtiug  gcneiftUy  of 
IsM  than  twonty-foor  persons.  Mttny  of  iheie  coqwratora  have  beoome 
pousesBcd  of  the  elective  right  to  the  exclugion  of  the  ^oot  bulk 
of  their  fellow- (o wn erne n,  by  nothing  lets  than  direct  usurpation.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  when  a  d«ign  to  esttthlish  despotism  was  enter- 
tained, the  rights  of  lliese  towna  were  taken  away  by  a  manosuvre,  A 
book  was  wriltcD  by  Dr.  Brady,  to  prove  that  tho  word  commonalty  io 
a  charter  meant  corporation  ;  and  in  punuanoe  of  this  now  dootrtno 
the  rommitlees  of  the  houae  of  commons,  in  tho  coureo  of  about  twenty 
years,  deprived  the  inhnbitants  of  a  great  number  of  boroughs  of  their 
elective  rights,  limiting  them  to  tlie  select  corporatiDn  in  each  town. 

As  the  members  irf  such  corporations  were  generally  tradeamon  of 
the  place  diey  have  been  easily  subilued  by  the  influence  of  a  neigh- 
bouring peer,  or  wealthy  commoner,  upon  whose  support  they  dependMl. 
Ericiids  and  relatives,  in  some  cases  persons  of  the  lowest  condition  of 
life,  and  even  menial  aervants,  have  been  elected  membeia  of  such  cor- 
porations ;  and  these  have,  in  their  turn,  elected  other  creatures  of  their 
patron,  to  succeed  to  vacant  places.  There  are  many  corporations  of 
(his  kind  wliich  Hpjx-tir  to  have  been  instituted  bs  a  conreniont  machi- 
nery, by  which  the  alocdve  interest  of  n  patron  might  be  securely 
managed;  the  greater  number  of  their  members  residing  at  a  distance, 
and  visiting  the  place  only  to  make  members  of  pnrliEiment.  When  the 
right  is  vested  in  freemen,  chosen  by  these  corporations,  the  case  is 
rery  little  altered  ;  as  the  freedom  is  seldom  oenierred  upon  any  indi- 
vidual on  whose  support  the  influentinl  pirty  cannot  depend.  Even 
plain  right  has  oi^en  been  arbitntrily  <lcnied ;  and  should  the  favoured 
persona  incline  to  change  their  (pinions,  a  host  of  freemen  are  admitted 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  to  counterbalance  tlieit  number.  Where 
the  right  of  election  has  extended  beyond  these  narrow  limita  to  the 
inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot,  the  right  of  persons  un&vournble  to 
the  inlluentini  party,  has  been  successfully  defeated,  by  omitting  to  rate 
them  to  the  parish  taxes;  and  friendly  magistrates  have  been  found  to 
sanction  the  omission,  though  the  rejected  persons  formed  tlie  most 
wealthy  portion  of  the  parish.  Attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to 
time,  tn  open  these  boroughs,  by  petitioning  the  hou^e  of  commons ; 
but  (he  enormous  expense  of  the  prosecution  of  a  petition  places  redress 
out  of  tho  reach  of  poor  persons- 

In  dealing  with  tlicse  little  nrats  of  corruption,  there  can  certainly 
exist  as  little  hesiuttion  as  in  blotting  out  of  the  representation  the 
pocket  boroughs  of  peers  and  rich  commoners.  The  elective  fmncliiBe 
ought  to  be  restored  to  the  inhabitants  generally ;  and  (bo  same  course 
on^t  to  be  pursued  in  respect  to  those  boroughe,  in  themselves  p<»pu- 
louR,  hut  in  which  (he  franchise  is  absurdly  confined  to  the  holders  of 
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BUROAOB  TEKURBS,  mostlj  few  in  number,  but  oonferriog  tbe  oiijr 
right  of  voting  that  exists  in  the  pltoe.  In  rery  early  times,  sU  tfe 
burgesses  who  held  houses  or  iands  within  the  borough  ware  entitiedii 
vote.  This  has  been  gradually  abridged  nnder  yarioms  pretexts,  Vtt 
chiefly  through  parliamentary  decisions,  and  the  intrigues  of  eorpo- 
rations.  As  the  right  of  sending  repreaentatires  has  been  hr  wmt 
centuries  regarded  as  an  immunity,  it  has  been  restrioted  to  the  aaanl 
limits  of  the  place  which  originally  enjoyed  it ;  these  limits  being  oAa 
very  narrow,  wealthy  indinduals  easily  aoquiied  the  entire  rnl  pi»- 
perty  of  the  borough ;  and  if  the  suffrage  was  confined  to  bmgige- 
holds,  controlled  tibe  exercise  of  it,  by  conferring^  on  their  fmdi, 
relatives,  and  dependents,  the)  right  of  property  during  the  eiediBa. 
All  such  boroughs  must  necessarily  be  included  in  the  condemned  M, 
and  be  either  totally  disfranchised,  or  the  franchise  spread  over  a  wider 
basis. 

The  last  class  of  boroughs  is,  those  termed  **  opek/*  such  as  Brislel 
and  Liverpool.  These  are,  assuredly,  the  vilest  parts  of  our  repreeenca- 
tion,  exhibiting,  every  election,  the  most  revolting  spectacles  of  venality, 
drunkenness,  riot,  and  licentiousness.  Money  b  the  chief  influeaee, 
and  expended  in  every  possible  form  of  bribery — in  treating,  in  bam% 
freedoms,  in  idle  pageantry,  in  the  fees  of  legal  agents,  in  the  convey- 
ance of  voters  from  distant  places,  in  maintaining  them  while  abieat, 
and  reconveying  them  to  their  homes  with  the  profits  of  their  barteffd 
franchises.  TlvBre  are  not  half  a  dosen  places  in  the  kingdom,  when 
mn  honest  man,  of  known  competency  and  cbaractery  can  hope  to  be 
successful  in  a  contest  with  a  man  who  will  expend  a  fbrtnne  to  sneeeeil. 
Thus  it  is  that  rich  men,  or  men  who  are  likelv  to  have  places  tad 
offices  to  dispose  of,  are  mostly  returned  for  tnoee  places;  and  it  is 
observable,  that  the  open  boroughs  have  returned  a  smaller  proportiea 
of  members,  than  any  other  class,  distinguished  for  probity,  intelligence, 
and  devotion  to  popular  rights. 

The  original  intent  of  the  charters  given  to  the  cities  and  boroughs  of 
England  cannot  be  mistaken.  Unquestionably  it  was  meant  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  places  so  chartered  should  elect  for  themselves  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament.*  It  was  not,  however,  intended  that  tUs 
should  be  done  by  any  indiscriminate  scheme  of  representation;  because, 
the  franchise  is  always  found  to  be  vested  in  some  definite  class, — ia 
the  freemen,  or  the  free  burgesses,  or  the  free  Aaronj,— clearly  shew- 
ing that  the  vassal,  menial,  or  vagrant  should  not  be  eligible  to  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  function;  therefore,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
elector  should  have  acquired  his  fi^edom,  which  generally  rendered  a 
certain  servitude  necessary,  and  ensured  his  being  an  inhabitant,  aad 
really  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

Circumstances  have  intervened  to  defeat  entirely  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  this  arrangement.  The  intelligent  and  independent  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  open  boroughs  arc  mostly  ineligible  to  vote,  while  the  fiimchise 

*  Letter  on  the  State  of  the  RepresentatioD,  before  quoted,  p.  6. 
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is  exercised  almott  exclusively  1^  the  non-reaidente,  by  the  illiterate, 
the  destitute  aod  profligate,  whom  the  accident  of  birth,  servitude  or 
luarria^  has  qualified.  Dispersed  throughout  the  kiugdom,  the  electors 
have  often  do  sabaisting  connexion  with  the  plane  in  respect  of  wluch 
they  vote,  except  that  which  enables  them  to  take  n  drunken  journey 
thitber  whenever  they  can  wind  up  some  unhappy  "  third  man,"  to  the 
perilous  determination  "  of  giving  every  freeman  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising his  franchise."  Tlie  worliing  of  this  vile  eyBtem  will  lie  best 
shewn  by  a  few  examples,  which  we  shall  select  from  the  "  Letter" 
to  which  we  have  referred. 

A  deputation  of  keen  electioneerers  ciune  up,  on  the  laat  occasion, 
iirom  Barnstaple,  to  search  for  two  candidates  who  were  willing:  to 
qiend  some  money,  and  also  for  voters,  either  in  existence,  or  who 
might  he  manufactured.  Having  found  their  candidates,  they  also  met 
with  a  youn^  man,  whom,  with  many  othcrH,  they  proposed  to  make 
into  A  voter.  He  had  only  completed  his  twenty-first  year  three  days, 
when  he  was  carried  down  to  that  borough ;  his  freedom  granted  to  him, 
the  cost  beings  paid  by  the  candidates;  his  whole  expenses  defrayed; 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  town  with  from  £10  (o  £15  clear  profit.  Ho 
bad  never  before  seen  Barnstaple,  nor  had  lie  any  interest  in  the  place, 
or  any  knowledge  of  the  candidates  or  their  principles.  What,  tben. 
was  his  daim  to  become  on  elector  of  that  borough  ?  Merely  this,  that 
his  father  had  possessed  the  freedom,  and  that  liis  descent,  therefore, 
entitled  him  to  be  admitted  to  it,  And  this  was  no  solitary  case.  Scores 
of  similar  voles  wore  manufactured  in  that  very  place,  on  that  same 
occasion  ;  and  many  thousands  in  the  various  open  boroughs  similarly 


The  little  town  of  Maldon,  in  Essex,  exhibits  another  striking  «x- 
lunple.  Itcontains  about  2000  inhabitants ;  but  has  a  diarter,  which,  in 
dne  coarse  of  time,  may  embrace  the  whole  kingdont  as  electors.  At 
the  election  of  I8'26,  nearly  '2000  persons  were  admitted  bui^csses, 
and  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  be  made  free;  and 
as  thus  the  demand  for  voters  was  always  met  by  a  fresh  supply,  the 
polling  continued  for  fifteen  days,  and  the  aggregate  expenses  of  the 
three  candidates  probably  exceeded  £40,000;  the  greater  part  of  which 
was,  of  course,  spent  in  brutal  excess.  As  the  daughters  of  oil  freemen 
have,  under  this  beneficent  charter,  the  right  of  making  their  husbands 
free,  several  honest  couples  were  mairiod  to  create  voters  on  the  spot; 
and  in  some  instances  the  nuptial  tie  was  fastened  in  vain,  for  it  was  too 
late  discovered  that  the  lady  had  no  freedom  to  give !  By  the  next  dis- 
solution, a  contest  for  Maldon  will  be  as  costly  as  for  Yorkshire. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  lliat  voters  thus  made,  will  l>e,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  venal  voters, — men  whose  only  object  and  purpose  is 
to  make  money  by  their  francliise.  Thus,  in  July  last,  a  reprobate 
youth  nssaullod  his  &ther,  and  was  taken  before  a  London  magistrate,  to 
whom  his  defence  was,  that  bis  father  had  refused  to  lake  the  necessary 
steps  lo  obtain  for  him  the  freedom  of  Rochester,  which  freedom  he 
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said,  ^  would  he  ttxn'th  sixty  pounds  to  hiam/*  And  tliis  ynth,  tw, 
was  not  a  Rochester  man,' — he  was  a  Londoa  JMumejnMn,  toCiQj  n- 
acquainted  with  the  wants,  and  unconoemed.  in  ifae  intenc^ta,  «f  ^ 
town.  But  jet,  by  the  law,  he  was  entitled  to  -be  nunde  an  eledorif 
Rochester,  while  scores  of  inhabitants  ol  that  plaee,  nuppoKtis^  its  tia^ 
bearing  its  burdens^  and  interesled  in  its  welfare,  hud  ao.legad  dain  to 
be  admitted  to  that  franchise. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  elective  powder  hw^  throim  into  tk 
present  hands,  is  beginning  to  be  clearly  seen^  Statutes  agningt  Mmj 
may  bo  multiplied  ad  infinituntj  but  so  long  as  nine-tenths  of  the  rtdem 
consist  of  those  who  prefer  sovereigns  to  principle — and  oo  long  as  en- 
didates  and  their  agents  are  found  to  slip  into  their  hacnda  bank-notes  ki 
£10  or  £20 — so  long,  in  defiance  of  five  hundred  anti-bribery  statmei^ 
will  the  most  extensive  venality' flourish. 

At  Nottingham,  one  gentleman  confessed  to  having  paid  away,  in  tkt 
election  of  1S26,  above  £3000  in  bribery  in  a  single  day.  At  Lekwkr, 
the  voters,  in  anticipation  of  a  contest,  expressed  their  liope  that  tk 
price  of  votes  might  rise  to  £10,  as -they  said  it  commonly  did«  if  tk 
struggle  was  severe.  At  Hull,  one  of  Uie  sitting  membeni  dared  not 
appear  before  his  constituents, — not  for  any  defalcation  of  duty  in  Pw» 
iifunent,  but  because  he  had  not  paid  *'  the  polling  aaoney"  lor  the  hut 
election.  A  similar  fate  awaited  Mr.  Baring,  at  Canterbuiy.  At 
Shrewsbury,  and  at  Maidstone,  and  at  Evesham,  and  at  Bristol,  tin 
same  kind  of  language  showed  clearly  that  the  price  of  votes  was  in 
every  case  the  prevailing  idea  in  every  elector's  mind.  At  the  liveipod 
election  £85,000  was  expended,  and  the  voters  kept  back  with- the  hofe 
of  extorting  higher  prices,  and  when  obtained  openly  gloried  in  their 
shame ! 

In  fact,  in  above  one  hundred  boroughs,  accounted  more  or  less  opem^ 
-^that  is,  in  which  the  right  of  voting  is  not  that  of  burgage- tenure,  or 
confined  to  a  close  corporation, — in  the  whole  hundred  such  bomigfai. 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  Jive,  in  which  bribery  is  not  the  mail 
spring  of  every  election.  That  is,  not  as  prevailing  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
deg^e,  among  some  of  the  poorer  of  the  voters,  but  as  penradiag  the 
whole  mass, — as  participated  in  by  all,  except  some  few  solitary  instsa* 
ces, — and,  in  nearly  every  case,  finally  deckhng  the  fate  of  the  election, 
and  the  individuals  returi^. 

The  present  system,  if  not  interfered  with,  would  speedily  destroy 
itself.  The  multiplication  of  non-resident  freemen,  ^>h^"n^ng  the  finm- 
phise  by  right  of  parentage,  is  so  rapidly  proceeding,  as  to  render  a  coo- 
test  for  a  borough  as  perilous  to  the  pocket  as  a  contest  for  a  county. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  ontlay  of  one  of  the  successful  c^i^^iAuli 
at  the  late  election  for  the  city  of  York,  amounted  to  nearly  £20,000! 
If  the  expenditure  of  the  other  two  candidates  is  added,  the  sum  squan- 
dered at  this  one  contest,  must  have  fallen  liule  short  of  £50,000.  The 
Leicester  election  of  1826  cost  Mr.  Evans  £19,000^  Otway  Cave 
£10,000,  sir  Charles  Hastings  £16,000,  and  the  Corpoiation  £16,000, 
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in  all  £61,000  ;  Warndek  cost  £27,000  ;  Colchester  cost  one  ctrnduUtt! 
£26,000 ;  and  gtaSord  coat  £14,000.' 

It  may  be  (aii\y  asked,  Wlta  is  benefited  by  tliia  enonnous  waste  of 
money  ?  None,  surely,  but  the  most  vicious  of  society.  No  useful 
parpose  is  answered  by  this  vast  expenditure.  But  if  no  class  of  the 
community,  sare  that  which  ought  alone  lobe  disregarded, — thcpreKnt 
race  of  profligate  voterB,^if  no  class  save  these  feel  an  interest  in  the 
present  system,  nhy  is  it  still  maintained  in  existence  ?  Why  is  not 
some  plan  matured  for  restoring  this  branch  of  the  representation  to  the 
state  originally  contemplated  by  its  fuunders,  thereby  affording  a  more 
efiicient  influence  and  oxpression  to  the  probity  and  intelligence  of  the 
community.  That  Bome  plan  might  be  tViimcd  we  will  shortly  ex- 
plain ;  but  first  let  us  endeavour  to  draw  one  or  two  concloaioas  from 
the  preceding  view  of  the  representation. 

First,  it  is  dear  that  not  one  of  the  three  descriptions  of  boiouglis. 
with  the  existing  mode  of  election,  is  compatible  with  any  liilure  scheme 
of  piu-liamentary  reform.  The  pocket  boroughs,  and  the  corporation 
boroughs,  are  aUke  objectionable,  as  represenliug  only  their  proprietors, 
or  the  few  individuals  who  return  tlie  members.  The  open  boroughs  are 
still  more  inadmissible,  they  are  Hs  corrupt  and  limited  in  the  interests 
they  really  represent  as  either  of  the  preceding  classes,  with  the  further 
disadvantage  of  elections  in  them  being  protluctive  of  disgnsliog  crimes 
and  trregularities. 

Secondly,  it  is  obvious  a  mere  extension  of  the  franchise,  unaccom- 
panied with  other  modifications,  would  aSbnl  no  additional  guaranty 
of  popular  rights  and  interests. 

Omitting  from  the  calculation  the  freeholders  of  the  counties  and  the 
electors  of  the  metropolis,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  of  the  whole 
remaining  body  of  the  electors  of  England,  three-fourths  are  of  the 
labouring  classes.  And  it  may  with  eriual  truth  and  safety  be  assorted 
that  nearly  the  wliole  of  these  three-fourths  are  in  some  way  or  othar 
bribed.  This  is  iucontestably  proved  from  the  facts  mentioned  above. 
But  Bristol  and  Liverpool  are  decisive  of  this  point ;  in  both  these  places 
the  DbUUCitACV  is  omnipotent,  the  freemen  consist  almost  oxcl naively 
of  shipwrights,  journeymen  and  labourers,  and  what  description  of  mem- 
bers— wliat  friends  and  advocates  of  popular  rights  have  they  returned 
to  parliament?  They  have  chosen  Canning,  Huskisson,  and  Bright, 
and  rejected  RomJUy,  Hunt,  and  Brougham  ! 

But  common  sense  tells  us,  without  an  appeal  to  facts,  that  bribery, 

'  The  coriDlies  have  exhibitrJ  Bimilar  Bqunnderiogs.  Yorkshire  cost  Mr. 
Marshall  £SD,UOO,  The  Northumberland  «1«tion<  cost  a  very  large  Bum.  Mr. 
Bell  probably  paid  between  GO  aod  £70,000  fur  his  «ent  of  two  nuiDibi  from 
Febiuaij,  and  bi*  fear  Misioaa*  seal  from  July  ims.  Mr>  Liddle  probably 
£90,000.  Lord  UoMick  £13,000;  and  Mr.  lieaumont  was  charged  upwaida  of 
£I0D,0DO,  but  he  coDtriveil  lo  pay  with  amudi  smaller  sum.  Thu  candidnles 
for  KssFX  must  be  minus  no  trifle.  Indeed  it  is  plain  the  syalem  is  on  tti  laat 
le^,  from  the  operation  of  maDifold  causes,  and  if  we  have  do  rebmi  we  thaJl, 
iu  fulore,  have  very  few  conlesled  elections  either  for  boroughi  or  coontiM. 
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noder  tlie  exisdiig  ajstom,  mnit  be  the  predomhuuit  faifioenoe.  ITow  is 
it  possible  the  present  class  of  votere  can  act  independently  ?  A  seat  in 
parliament  is  an  object  so  coveted,  that  the  strongest  efiorts  are  always 
used  to  gain  it.  And  when  these  efforts  are  broogfat  to  bear  npon  a 
person  toiling  fourteen  hoars  for  the  present  wages,  hofw  are  they  to  be 
resisted  ?  First,  there  is  his  landlord, — he  who  can  tmn  his  family 
into  the  street :  then  diere  is  his  employer, — he  who  can  deprire  hii 
family  of  bread :  and,  if  these  cannot  be  efficiently  nsed,  dien  there  » 
the  ten-poumd  note,  to  a  man,  almost  shoeless  aaid  riiiftiess,  who  has 
not  ^re  shillings  in  the  world,  and  whose  rent-day,  perhaps,  orhk 
wife's  confinement,  is  hard  at  hand. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  introduoe  entirsly  new 
elements  into  the  representation ;  and  that  rotten^boroagfas,  corporatioB- 
boroughs,  and  open-boroughs  are  all  equally  inimical  to  the  weMaie  of 
the  people.  What  these  elements  are  we  shall  next  enquire ;  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  elective  qoalificaliiMiy  and  the  baUot, 
with  which  we  shall  conclude.  The  county  rsprasentatioii  we  paH 
over;  it  is  a  subject,  we  apprehend,  on  whidi  thore  cannot  exist  much 
difficulty,  as  the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting,  to  oo|^lioldeis  and 
leaseholders,  and  a  less  expensive  mode  of  tafcing  the  poll,  are  sndi 
equitable  and  obvious  improvements,  that  difienmee  of  ofMnkai  can 
hardly  prevail  about  their  immediate  adoption. 


TUE   ELECTIVE   QUALIFICATIOK. 

No  good  reason  can  be  alleged  why  every  one  should  not  share  in 
the  making  of  laws  to  which  he  is  amenable.  The  person  is  not  less 
precious  than  property ;  and  laws  which  afiect  the  security  of  the  fbr- 
mer  are  certainly  not  less  important  to  every  individual  than  those 
which  affect  the  security  of  the  latter.  It  is  not,  therefore,  liahility  to 
the  payment  of  taxes,  but  1^^  reeponsibilityy  which  prescribes  the 
utmost  limit  to  the  right  of  sufiFrage. 

But  the  admission  of  such  a  principle  is  deariy  incompatible  with  any 
practicable  form  of  government :  it  would  entitle  all,  with  scarcely  any 
exception,  to  participate  in  legislation,  either  direcUy  or  by  leproscn 
tation ;  it  would  embrace  females,  as  well  as  males ;  all  minors  weald 
be  included,  of  whatever  age,  provided  they  were  judicially  responsible : 
in  short,  none  would  be  disqualified,  except  the  insane,  and  infinfes  ef 
so  tender  age,  that  they  are  unable  to  disting^nish  right  firom  wrong. 
The  introduction  of  such  an  unlimited  scheme  of  su£Erage,  we  apprehend, 
no  one  seriously  contemplates.  Still,  if  we  are  asked,  why  we  would 
adopt  any  other  principle  of  exclusion ;  why  disfranchise  women  in 
preference  to  men,  or  minors  to  majors;  why  we  would  allow  a 
person  to  vote  at  the  precise  age  of  twenty-one,  and  not  at  twenty  or 
eighteen ;  we  confess,  in  answer  to  these  inquiries,  we  can  only  give 
one  reply,  namely,  that  expediency,  and  not  strict  justice,  dictates 
their  exclusion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fundamental  principle  by  which  political  qnes- 
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Uons  must  be  invariably  decided.  They  must  be  determined,  not  on 
any  abstract  view  of  jufltice,  but  general  advanta^.  It  is  not  by  revert- 
ing to  rights,  or,  mace  correctly,  pouierg  appertaining  only  to  man  in  a 
natural  state,  that  we  can  ascertain  his  civil  immunities;  wa  can  only 
look  to  the  general  good  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Bentham  significantly  terms  it, 
"  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number." 

Upon  this  principle  we  exclude  minors  from  voting,  because  dieir 
intereets  may  be  presumed  to  be  identified  with  those  of  their  parents ; 
we  exclude  females  from  voting,  because  tbeir  interests  are  mci^ed  in 
thoae  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers.  How  much  farther  the 
principle  of  exclusion  should  be  carried  is  n  practical  questiun  only — one 
of  utiUty,  not  theory.  Whether  the  ri^ht  of  sufFr^e  should  be  uni- 
versal, or  limited  to  householders,  or  to  tboHe  asees»bd  to  the  poor-rate, 
or  direct  taxea,  is  a  consideration  whicli  must  be  decided,  by  ascer- 
taining which  would  be  moat  conducive  to  public  happiness.  The  end 
uf  just  government  is  the  equitable  and  adequate  protection  of  all  in- 
terestt ;  and,  provided  tbis  is  attained,  the  object  fur  which  the  sulIVnge 
is  exercised  becomes  amply  secured.  The  task  of  legislation  is  a  part 
of  tlie  labour  of  society ;  and  it  is  only  a  clnmaily  contrived  social 
machinery — approaching  to  the  organization  of  the  savage  state^if  it 
demand  the  participation  and  exertion  of  every  individual. 

Having  prL'faced  these  general  observations,  let  us  at  once  come  to 
tlie  point,  and  determine  tlic  elective  qnalificHtion  which  would  be  most 
advantiigeoufl  to  the  people  of  En^lund.  We  are  favourable  to  universal 
suffrage,  but  we  have  our  doubts  whether  it  is  a  claim  which  ought  to 
bo  urged  at  the  present  moment,  and  whether  it  would  be  most  condu- 
cive to  the  objects  sought  by  the  friends  of  liberty  ^namely,  the  diffu- 
sion of  knoivledgo — unlimited  freedom  of  inquiry — ^and  the  increase  of 
the  rights  end  enjoyments  of  the  industrious  classes. 

It  is  obvious  that  universal  suffrage  is  not  a  principle  of  universal 
application,  and  adapted  to  all  times  and  places.  For  instance,  what 
would  be  the  tendency  of  this  scheme,  aided  by  the  ballot,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  ?  It  would,  evidently,  revive  the  inquisition,  increase  and 
perpetuate  the  domination  of  the  priesthood  ;  confirm  the  despotisms  of 
Don  Miguel  and  Don  Ferdinand,  and  strengthen  all  intereets  opposed 
to  liberal  ideas,  to  tlie  developement  of  internal  resources,  anil  the  pro- 
motion of  the  prosperity  of  the  Peninsula.  Universal  suffri^e  and  the 
ballot  would  operate  in  a  similar  nuinner  in  Ireland.  There  the  people 
are  so  lamentably  ignorant  aa  to  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  fanatical 
priesthood,  who  pillage  them  without  mercy,  under  the  pretext  of 
saying  masses  for  the  '"pow  of  the  dead  !  The  condition  of  Ireland  in 
the  nineteenth  century — to  the  eternal  reproach  of  our  Oligarchical 
government— is  a  living  type  of  the  state  of  England  anterior  to  the 
Reformation,  And  what,  we  ask,  would  univereal  suffrage  have  done 
for  us  at  that  era  ?  Would  it  hure  broken  the  power  of  the  monks,  or 
of  the  feudal  barons  ?  Certainly  not ;  it  would  have  perpetuated  vas- 
•alage  ;  and  had  such  a  regime  continued,  the  body  of  the  people  w-onid 
have  been  in  no  better  condition  at  this  day  than  that  of  the  boors  of  Russia, 
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who  are  now  being  mmred  fbrwmrd  by  ihe  Aatoerat,  like  droves  of  caOfe, 
to  trample  under  foot  the  liberties  of  the  Poles. 

England  has,  no  doubt,  made  a  great  progress  since  the  period  to 
which  we  have  adverted ;  hot  we  stiU  fear  the  effects  of  the  mass  of 
error  which  remains.  Two*thirds  of  the  peo[^e  at  least  were  unfavoorT 
able  to  Catholic  emancipation ;  that  is  one  indicaticm  of  popolar  know* 
ledge.  The  deplorable  intellectual  state  of  the  agpricultural  popuktion 
has  been  too  clearly  established  during  the  late  trials.  In.  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  the  general  state  of  information^  we  apprehend,  is 
exaggerated.  Those  who  take  a  part  in  political  questions  are  not  a 
fair  sample  of  the  bulk ;  in  case  of  universal  suffrage  being  adopted, 
they  would  constitute  only  the  minority ;  the  majority  would  consist 
of  another  description — the  votaries  of  the  convent^le  or  the  g^o-shop 
— the  vassals  of  the  publican  or  the  disciples  of  the  apostle  of  &na- 
ticism. 

Out  of  such  elements,  what  kind  of  parliament  oould  the  firiends  of 
liberty  expect  to  see  constituted  ?  Certainly  not  one  favourable  to  then 
or  their  hope^.  It  would  not  represent  the  light  of  the  age,  but  its 
darkness ;  and  its  deliberations  would  be  more  analogous  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Methodist  conference  or  presbyterian  assembly  than 
those  of  an  enlightened  body  of  legislators.  It  would  be  the  triumph 
of  error  over  truth,  and  give  ascendancy  to  a  gloomy  and  iot(^eraot 
superstition,  hostile  alike  to  knowledge,  to  free  inquiry ,  and  aociil 
enjoyment. 

These,  we  know,  are  not  the  results  aadcipatod  by  Reformers,  nor 
such  as  they  wish  to  predominate ;  but  we  are  convinoed  that,  in  the 
existing  state  of  society,  they  are  a  part  of  the  evils  which  would  flow 
from  the  adoption  of  the  principle  some  of  them  advocate.  We  may  bt 
mistaken  in  our  anticipation ;  but  we  have  spoken  on  this,  as  on  every 
other  subject  throughout  this  publication,  according  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  belief.  We  shall  not  be  sorry  to  be  found  in  error ;  for 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  most  extended  suffrage,  provided  it:  can  be 
shown  to  be  conducive  to  popular  rights  and  happiness. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  general  tmidency  of  universal  soffirtge, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  wovds  on  its  practicability.  By 
peaceable  means  it  is  wholly  unattainable ;  nollung  but  abeolute  forost 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution,  subversive  of  every  thin^»  wonii 
accomplish  it ;  and  then  it  would  not  subsist  a  twehremontk,  without 
leading  to  anarchy  and  despotism.  The  middling  classes,  with  hanUy 
an  exception,  are  indisposed  to  such  a  sweeping  measure ;  but  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  middling  classes  bo  political  reform  can  be 
obtained.  In  France  the  encroachments  of  the  Bourbons  were  resisted, 
and  they  were,  finally,  expelled  from  the  soil  they  had  polluted,  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  industrioos  orders.  It  is  only  by  a  similar  united 
effort  that  the  Church  and  Aristocracy  of  this  country  can  be  anecess« 
fully  resisted.  What  was  it  that  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers 
abortive  in  1817  and  1818  ?  Upwards  of  two  millions  of  petitioners 
prayed  for  parliamentary  refbrm ;  yet  this  numerioal  arraj  waapovperiees 
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of  effect,  and  disappeared  like  wHter  on  a  sandy  bed.  Tlie  cause  of  tliis 
memorable  failure  may  be  readily  found  in  the  fact  that  the  people  were 
not  seconded  by  any  portion  of  the  proprietary  ;  the  consequences  of  the 
revolnfionary  wars  had  not  penetrated  deep  enough  into  the  aiiltstanee  of 
societ)-:  the  caae  u  now  altered,  oud  it  ia  becaose  it  is  altered  that  the 
Boroughmongers  are  disposed  to  conceasion.  But  though  the  middling 
classes  are  as  fiilly  bent  on  pnrliainentBry  refonn  as  any  other  section  of 
society,  it  is  such  a  reform  as  woold  restore,  not  destroy. 

Before  concluding-,  we  wonld  bei^  to  inquire  wttether  by  universal  Buf- 
frage  it  ia  meant  the  floatini^  popolation  of  towns  should  be  eligible  to 
vote?  Vnfrrants,  Irish  immigrants,  and  persota  of  that  description  for 
instance.  Wo  apprehend  the  idea  has  not  been  sufficiently  analysed ; 
if  it  had  we  feel  convinced  a  scheme  so  indefinite  could  have  few  advo- 
cates, except  amoog  such  mock  reformers  as  Harlequin  Sheridan,  who 
professed  to  be  the  advocate  of  universal  suffrag^i,  because  he  deemed  it 
utterly  unattainable,  and  an  excellent  device  for  creating  divisions,  by 
which  every  pli\n  of  public  improvement  might  be  ridicaled  and  frustrated. 


Of  the  utility  of  the  ballot  we  liave  no  doubt.  It  is  supported  by 
reason  and  opposed  only  bv  tientitnent.  Even  iiudcr  the  existing  system 
it  would  be  an  eSiective  antidote  to  the  bribery,  iaiimidation,  and  vena- 
lity prediuuinant  in  the  open  boroughs.  It  would  be  favourable  lo  the 
peace  of  towns,  to  harmony  amonp  the  different  classes  of  inhabitants ; 
it  wonld  be  SDhvenive  of  cab^n^,  intriguing,  and  jiartisanship,  and 
operate  alike  benelictaily  on  candidate  and  elector,  h)'  depriving  the 
former  of  all  claim  to  the  suffrage  of  his  constituents,  and  the  latter  of 
all  motives  far  granting  them,  excopt  public  desert  and  litness  for  tlie 
representative  function. 

An  extension  of  suffrage  without  the  ballot  would  be  an  evil — au 
aggravation  of  the  abuses  of  the  open  borough  system — and  Ije  a  cutse 
in  lieu  of  a  blessing  to  the  voters  who  exercised  it. 

Those  who  advocate  the  f<wmer  alone  cannot  be  sincei-e — they  muat 
meditate  r  deception  of  the  people.  What  is  the  object  souglit  by  an 
extension  <yf  the  franchiBe  ?  Certainly  that  those  who  obtain  it  may 
have  a  responsible  organ  through  wliich  their  opinions  and  interests  may 
be  represented.  But  what  is  the  advanti^  of  a  vote  unless  it  can  be 
IVeely  and  independently  given  for  the  prontotion  of  the  ends  for  which 
it  has  bren  granted.  Of  what  avail  is  the  suffiage  to  a  wortcman,  house- 
keepei',  or  tradesman,  if  he  must  exercise  it  under  the  dictation  of  hia 
employer,  his  landlord,  or  customers  ?  In  this  case  the  franchise  is  itot 
given,  it  is  only  delegated ;  and  the  elei'tor  is  merely  the  proxy  of  him 
who  hns  power  to  control  his  choice  of  a  candidate. 

The  utilitv  of  the  hallut  is  so  ninnifesi  and  it  has  bten  so  forcibly 
illnstrated  1^  others  that  we  think  we  niav  kave  it  and  conclude  Ihnt  it 
is  "  safe."  Lord  Althorp  appears  to  be  nil  honeet  man,  and  lias  declared 
In  fkvonr  of  the  ballot,  and  we  believe  all  honest  men  will  speedily  con- 
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cur  in  Ilia  lordeliip's  opinion.  It  ia  an  imUBpensa1>le  condition  of  vmj 
plan  of  parliameotaiy  reforni,  and  without  it  we  are  c»Dviac«d  no  kIwu 
tlml  CUB  Ik  propo60<J  will  satisfy  or  be  listeoeii  to  by  tli«  people. 

We  ha.ve  thua  abortly  tmiehed  on  the  two  important  coasidet%daia  td 
the  elective  qualilicatJon  and  Uie  moJe  of  election.  Our  argumeut  tm 
uiiivorml  Huffrnge  maybe  briefly  stated  as  follows:  1.  That  it  i*  iw 
more  canBiatent  witli  strict  justice  to  all  classes  of  the  conunnnity  tluo 
otlicr  plans  of  suffrage,  but,  like  them,  is  founded  on  principles  of  ex- 
pediency and  exclusion.  2.  That  such  an  extendoil  auSn^  it  aid 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  all  classes  and  inlerosts.  3.  Th»t  pal- 
liamentary  reform  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  cordial  union  of  tke  pro- 
prietniy  and  industry  of  tlie  country,  and  that  such  union  is  impeded  bj 
the  urging  of  a  claim  which  many  deem  unnecessary,  sonic  impncii- 
cable,  and  others  absolutely  dangerous  and  revolutionary.  Lastly,  ithi* 
been  shown  that  such  a  scheme  of  representation  is  not  adanltd  to  Ul 
times  and  places,  and  tliat,  in  the  existing'  state  of  society  in  Kogland,  it 
iVould  be  inimical  to  the  social  improve Di^nts  which  the  friemb  of  libeflj 
are  anxious  to  promote. 

We  shall  conclude  with  recapitulating  tbe  chief  points  which,  in  ow 
opinion,  pHrliiimeutarr  Reform  ought  to  embrace. 

first,  all  cities  and  boroughs  returning  members  to  parliament  lo  ht 
disfranchised. 

Secondly,  the  elective  qualification  to  be   uniform  throughout  the 

llurJIy,  every  bouBelioldcr  assessed  to  the  poor-rate  to  Im>  eligible  to 
vote.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  an  equivalent  elective  qualification  to  U 
introduced. 

Fourthly,  the  election  to  he  by  ballot. 

Fiflhly,  the  number  of  representatives  chosen  by  every  town  ordiflnct 
to  lie  proportioned  to  the  number  of  electors. 

lAstly,  one  fourth  of  the  luenibers  to  retire  annually  in  rotation,  bat 
to  be  eligible  to  be  re-elected. 

A  plan  of  reprenentation  embracing  these,  or  similar, conditions,  would, 
in  our  opinion,  adequately  represent  the  numbers,  property,  and  inl^lb- 
gence  of  the  comintinity,  and  apply  the  most  equitable  anil  t>£ct«ni 
remedies  lo  public  distress  and  embarrassment.  The  cliief  poiat,  on 
before  observed,  is  tho  elective  qualification,  and  it  may  be  here  a.sk«d, — 
Will/  limil  the  right  of  suffrage  to  householders  ?  If  wo  liavo  not 
sufficiently  nnswerixt  this  question,  we  will  endeavour  to  do  it.  In 
the  first  placfi,  we  must  inquire  why  those  who  demand  a  lowor  qualifica- 
tion do  not  carry  their  claims  to  the  utmost  limit  of  ahstzvct  Jujitif* ; 
why  do  theyexcludefema]«B  or  minors;  whydo  they  atop  attwenty-on« 
or  eighteen  years  of  ^e  '.  We  contend  that,  agreeably  to  strict  riglu, 
every  one,  of  whatever  age  or  sex,  is  entitled  to  share  diracUy  or  by 
re  presentation  in  tbe  making  of  laws  to  which  ho  or  she  ia  aatenable. 
Universal  suffrage,  as  commonly  expounded,  is  an  eiclutiVK  Khama ;  u 
is  ours  :  the  difference  between  them  is  one  of  degree  not  of  principle. 
Our  reasons  fiir  limiting    tbe  suffrage  to  household's  are  practical; 
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they  are  that  such  limitation  would  render  reform  attainable,  while  a 
more  indefinite  scheme  might  defeat  it ;  that  the  fact  of  keeping  house, 
though  it  confers  no  right,  indicates  a  class  of  persons  settled  in  life,  of 
mature  age  and  fixed  abode,  and  that  such  qualification  is  adequate  to  the 
protection  of  all  interests y  would  conciliate  the  timid,  and  preserve  the 
suffrage  itself  from  degradation.  Lastly,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
persons  are  not  excluded  from  the  suffrage  on  the  ground  of  right,  on 
the  pretext  that  they  have  no  stake,  no  interest  in  the  country ;  but 
simply  because  the  exercise  of  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  themselves  and 
the  community,  and  as  useless  as  two  persons  holding  a  pen  in  place  of 
one. 

To  expect  that  the  Aristocracy  will  concede  further  than  to  house- 
holders— even  if  they  concede  so  far — is  wholly  chimerical.  We  might 
as  well  at  once  expect  them  to  abolish  the  monarchy,  the  church,  and 
house  of  peers.     But  we  shall  leave  the  subject. 

As  oar  object  is  to  communicate  information  and  promote  discussion 
on  a  momentous  question,  rather  than  prematurely  to  tie  down  ourselves 
or  readers  to  any  definite  plan  of  reform,  we  will  submit  another  sug- 
gestion that  would  not  only  accomplish  a  great  improvement  in  finance^ 
but  also  the  two  conditions  which  lord  Camden  deemed  essential,  by 
rendering  representation  co-extensive  with  taxation. 

We  propose,  then,  that  all  the  present  taxes  be  repealed,  and  an  equi- 
valent income-tax  in  a  gradually  increasing  ratio  be  substituted  on  all 
incomes  amounting  to  a  hundred  pounds  and  upwards.  Secondly^  we 
propose,  that  the  lowest  income  taxed  have  one  vote  ;  that  a  one  Uiou- 
sand  pound  income  have  two  votes ;  a  four  thousand  pound  income  three 
votes;  a  sixteen  thousand  pound  income  four  votes;  and  so  on,  the 
number  of  votes  increasing  in  an  arithmetical  series  as  the  incomes 
increase  in  a  fourfold  geometrical  proportion.  We  have  not  had  leisure 
to  ascertain  how  this  system  would  work,  but  as  we  are  about  to  bid  oiir 
readers  farewell  for  the  present,  we  intend,  by  the  time  wc  again  meet^ 
to  be  prepared  with  an  opinion  upon  it. 
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By  some  oversight  we  omitted,  at  page  340^  mentioDiog  The  Ei^ 
mminer  among  the  adrocates  for  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Duties  os  Nirws- 
papers,  and  it  is  simply  an  act  of  justice  to  supply  this  oioiatMo ;  siaos 
hardly  any  journal  has  snfibred  so  much,  and  been  so  long*  distingnisbed 
by  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  social  improfvvmeitt. 

Upon  inquiry,  we  find  the  value  of  the  rectory  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate,  has  been  rather  over-rated.  By  agreement  with  the 
parishioners,  the  incumbent  receives  £2,500  per  annum,  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  £300  a  year,  payable  to  the  minister  of  All  Souls.  This 
b,  of  course,  exclusive  of  church-fees  and  aii  excellent  residence. 
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435 ;  his  lea«e  of  crovm  land, 
ibid. 
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497 
Qmcn-Umi^f  naturo  mnd  orifin  oi,  190 ; 
,  iBMrnpt  louiec  ol,  121;  property  of 

•  tk^  irablic.  187 ;  iaoome  and  •xp«o- 
ditnre  of,    128;   cttabUthment  for 

. .  iiMiiMignBfnt  of,  ISO ;  estiiiiate  of tke 
▼aloe  of,    Itl;   utility  of  sale  of 

.  f  hOVB»  IM 

CromweUf  his  opinion  on  Uwyert,  S80 

ClTiBAft  Mily  woriung  pait  of  Jtleigy^ 
§2 

OafMtorty  lor  iioadon  and  MiddleMX, 
a  hint  to,  20S 

Customa  board,  increaae  in  aalams, 

lAao 

Daniels,  Rev.  W.  payment  ta  oat  of 
••  Admiralty  droita,  1S6 
Deans  and  chapters,  revenueaofy  48; 

daties  of  a  farce,  6^ . 
Dtad4oeigkt  entail  of  aristocratic  war, 

S96 ;  official  return  oU  A49 
DeoA-weight  annuity  project,  S16 
DehtW'Uao,  fraud  aiid  impoverishment 
iteanituig  from,   SOS;    iaconaifteat 

«|ieFation  of  on  property,  972 
Ik  doatf  atatate  of  <*  great  men  **  ax- 

•  fdained,  200 

.piitraifrt,  prcqftortion  of  to  Church  of 
Englandiflts,  60;  treatment  of,  110 

Jhcl^ardM,  abusea  in,  S31 

Xka  Miguel  and  Don  Ferdinand,  their 
.  tgrranny  preTent  the  inerease  of  po- 
pulation, 1ft 

Dimughmortt  earl  of,  a  good  ofiicery 
but  might  abate  his  pension,  427 

pHdd&dactrine  held  by  moat  public 
men,  8 

Droits  of  crown  and  admiralty,  bueea- 
oeer  origin  of,  138 ;  management  of, 
184;  purposes  to  which  they  have 
been  applied*  185 ;  sums  paid  to 
royal  family  out  of,  187 ;  total  pro- 
duee  of,  ib. 

Dmudng,  his  mode  of  expounding  sta- 
tutes, 262 

Easter  offerings,  produce  of,  46 

East-India  Company  an  outwork  of  the 
oligarchy,  850 ;  origin  and  progpress 
of,  151 ;  furnish,  gratis,  10,000  tons 
-of  shipping  on  aiarm  of  invasion, 
855 ;  war  and  territorial  acquisitions, 
856;  patronage  and  government, 
•60  ;  number  of  persons  in  civil  ser- 
vice, 364  ;  salaries  of,  ib, ;  super- 
annnation  allowances,  865 ;  territo- 
rial revenues  and  commerce,  867  ; 
agreemeat  with  public  respecting 
tlMir  tea«8ales  violated,  860 ;  success 


-of  the  private  tradii»'871 ;  paMicfiay 
dividends  in  monopoly -piiee  af  tea, 
860;  reaearal  of  tha  chatter  ooa- 
aidered,  878 ;  real  poiat  of  intarast 
between  company  waA  puMao  atatad, 
875 ;  aooroea  of  nsliaf  to  coaipaay 
without  levying  poU<4ax  oa  people 
of  Ragland,  876 

EodesiaMtical  dtr«et«>,Bainberof  oktgy 
computed  froas,  26 

fTaflflitaiftfgflf  oatakistkstttMia  on  Ooati- 
nent  mostfy  reformed,  4 ;  act  a  part 
ofChriatianity^67 

EdiaSmrgh  Review  on  legal  iaaeeatity 
of  pr^pei^,274 

£Mm,  lord,  lived  to  aea  tiba  mmm  of 
his  politics,  489 

EiaaUve  qualification,  wlMt,  660 

EUetiauSf  expeaaaa  tk,  668' 

Etienborough,  lord,  a  caaae  o£  dear 
joatioe,  480 

Entails,  an  usurpation  on  general  rights 
of  maakiad,  901 

Erek,  Mr.  hia  Irish  ecclaalMtkal  se- 
giatar,69 

Escheats,  produce  of,  to  the  croway.144 

Eton  eaUega^  whuaeM  of y  BUM  ^  > 

Exchequer»biUs,  nature  of,  ewplafned, 
806 

Exchequer,  abuses  in,  828 

Exciss'board,  increase  of  sahtfias  ia,  60 

Excise  laws,  oppressions  ander,  281 

Fines  and  recoveries,  their  absatdity, 
260 

First-fruUs,  conduct  of  rick  clergy  re- 
specting, 61 

Fisher,  Rev.  P.  maater  of  tba  Charter- 
house, 512 

Fitzclarences,  their  penaioas,  441 ; 
ought  to  be  satisfied,  ib. 

Fax,  Mn  his  mission  to  Buenoa  Ayres, 
186 

Fax,  Charles  James,  on  religion  of 
whigs  and  tories,  69;  his  bill  for 
government  of  India,  264  ;  hia  poli- 
tics and  character  as  a  atateanan, 
442 

Forgery-act,  example  of  Uuaderiag 
legialation,  257  - 

Foreign  ministers,  .charge  of,  108  ; 
pensions  to,  104 

Four-and-a-half  per  tfetit.leeward-ialand 
duties,  origin  of,  188 ;  a  famoas  par- 
liamentary jobbing-fund,  ik»;  total 
produce  of,  140 ;  extraordinary  ruse 
of  Wellington  miniatry  vespccting, 
141 

Foater,  Leslie,  his  statemeat  of  waste 
land  in  Ireland,  114 


Fratci  bad  lo  dcfeod  doI  CDiiqii«r  free 

inslltutiong  bj  Ibe  baltte  of  three 

days,  491  \  cicotive  ■jBlmi  nf,  5S3 
Timdimg-ryittm,    eipoBitton  of,    SOS ; 

Gataslcopbe  of,  deEoribed,  320 
Gaine-fato,  nionBtraufl  tyranDy  of,  200  j 

tncoilBUlencleB   of   NimrodB,    310; 

repeal  of,  worth  the  three  days'  fight 

of  the  ParMians,  Sia 
GamitT,     Rev.   Thomai,    DtUitr     of 

cfanrch  for  makinf;  marriaga^ettle- 

menti,  B13 
George  III.,  policy  and  eharaeler  of 

his  reiK°,  173 
Geatgt  IV.,  ditto,  ITS;  eonflrned  La- 

TBler'a  Iheury,  176  {  bin  uipensos  in 

robes,  S12 
Cibbea,  his  description  of  the  demoa- 

noiir  of  Romtm  atateamniv  towards 

religioti,  3 
Gibrallat  dutiti,  origin  and  applicsliioii 

or.itt 

GniAam.SirJames.hia  exposition  ofUic 
pri<7  cannuil,  181 ;  hi*  slalaa  ag  a 

politician  not  geDerally  nnderatood, 

Grq/lcB,  Duke  of,  hia  peoalati,  447 
Graham  Uclvt$,  abux;  of,  900 
GreviHei,    ample  provision  fur  ihom, 
44fi 


of  his  ministry,  449;  crowding 
offices  OQ  bis  family,  4S4 ;  his 
upiuinna  on  the  currency  ijueatiiin, 
473  i  promnlion  of  brother  to  a 
deanery.  5  IS 

GerAn,  Mr.  rrmarlu  on  abuMS  in  ex- 
cheiiuer,  339 

Gea4aU,  Rev.  I.  provost  of  Eton  Col- 

Goodmiiagh,  W.  origin  of  churcb-pre- 

fermCDla,  SIS 
Gorenment,  geneial  principles  of,  last 

fifty  years,  413 
GiwJfwunM,  Mr.  hotter  calculated  for 

ecclesiaslica.!    than    acculu  alTairs, 

GtvtT,  eaUtcs,  oTigui  of,  m 
Groronor,  family  neallb  of,  tprang 

from  buildiag-tpecalaLioDi,  31  tV 
G«ildfBTd,  Earl,  church -praferments  of. 

bow  deriied,  51G 
Half-fag,  nnmber  af  olhcerB  on,  WG  | 

abuses  iu  rcgululion  of,  tlITi  rBtnrn 

ttaiian,  Mr,  an  eflecl  of  iuppress- 
iog  religious  bouses,  13 ;  aristocracy 
derived  wealth  from  upoila  of  refor- 


I/oMuUm, profesCDT,  explain*  Uueiirin- 
ciples  for  reducing  the  debt.gll 

Harney,  ftlr.  his  speech  on  (be 
cmwn  lands,  ISO ;  hia  orersitiht  in 
estimating  value  of  Middleaen 
ground -rents,  131 

Heniey,  lord,  aristocratic  staff  about, 
453 

firrn/ifdry  revenues  of  tbecrowD.  116; 
total  produce  of.  143 

Uitt,  W.  origin  ofcbareb  prefcrmenlB 
of,  510 

H'Minxiot,  oooiposition  for  tithes  in 
pariah  of.  40 

mil,  lad],  note  on  pension  to,  45S 

Uitig»lont,  James,  a  nuted  Irish  plum- 
list,  «a 

tloly  Ghoil,  how  the  clori;;  are  fiUed 
with  the.  73 

HelmTt.  church  prefeTBients  of,  517 

HoUoRi,  lord,  mude  the  hull  of  tJie  ra- 
dicala,  4SS 

Holland,  rev,  8.  inslaace  of  Bcandalons 
utesorchar«bprop«rty^SlT 

Have  ^  Petri,  terrilorial  income  of, 
dues  not  exceed  three  millions,  SIS 

Hw»  a/  Comvima,  deteclire  conslitn- 
tion  of,  looobviuus  to  requirepnwl, 
SeS;  does  not  repreaeni  cither  pro- 
petty  or  lBteUlt;ence,  336;  searty 
one-half  of,  retnnied  by  144  peers, 
it.;  oalamitiw  of  cunntry  resulted 
from  conititialioD  of,  £17 ;  no  nodonul 
good  can  be  effected  without  a  re- 
form, 339;  comparison  of  ill  work- 
ing with  tbal  of  French  chamber  of 
deputies,  310 ;  lord  CuiUeresgh's 
deicHption  of,  231;  lial  of  places 
whicb  fiirmerly  sent  mcnbers,  339 ; 
number  of  eleclions  in  ea<A  "isn, 
333  ;  additions  to  number,  334  ;  aU 
pbabetical  list  of  cities  and  boron  gha, 
right  of  electioi 


,   236; 


bers  returned  for  different  sections  of 
the  liingdom,  245  ;  statement  of  par- 
liamentary patronage,  316  ;  prospects 
ofparliutientury  reform,  316;  reck- 
less mode  of  legislating  in,  descri- 
bed, 95B ;  reform  of,  under  the  now 
ministry,  6SI ;  analysis  of  membets 
steeled,  in  IBSU.fie.S 
HetaikM  Irusfu,  expenses  of,  SM 
I/oir-iffc,  lord,  B  youngman  of  promise, 

454 
Hume,  Mr.hiamBlionon  cottrt  peosian- 
llsl,  ISl;  his  eucceasfnl  elTbrli  for 
«caaoa;,  S37 ;  why  not  incladad  it 
the  Grey  mtnistry,  440 


J 
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UmaHrngStm,  mail  9i,  9mtk»  a  iMe  for 
»|KMira«oiC,4M 

Jrdbirf,  ilite  of,  aa  ill«itfmtiBa  of 
9Pod  workiB^  gnnfiiiif  iil^  81  ^  pio- 
portioB  of  Catholics  aad  Proteftaats 
ia^  IM  ;  besotted  tyraaay  which  has 
iapedod  her  prosperity  haidl;  credi- 
table to  postrritT,  114 ;  oaioa  beae- 
ffts  the  aristocracy  Iwt  aot  the  in- 
dastrkras  orders,  S39 

IrWaady  established  chaich  of,  aiore 
pregnaaft  with  abose  thaa  Eagiiih 
chwchy  88  y  acres  of  laod  appertaia- 
iog  to  sees,  8S;  mode  of  leasing 
bishops'  huMis,  84  ;  ianaense  wealth 
•fbiriiops,86;  iaooaws  of  parochial 
clergy,  SO;  titfae coaipositioa-act — 
ito  iqiarioBS  teadeacy,  16. ;  parishes 
aad  glebes,  87 ;  aatare  aod  aamber 
of  aaioBS,  88 ;  saais  paid  for  com- 
positioBS  lor  tithes  wifli  aames  of  ia- 
cambents  aad  patroas,  M;  propor- 
tioD  of  lay  aad  clerical  tHhss,  M  ; 
ministers' aioaey  explained,  16.;  total 
iwreaaa  of,  M ;  aamber  of  clergy, 
96;  beoefieed  parochial  clergy,  only 
lfl7#,  97 ;  aamber  of  clerical  oflBoes 
S195,  aad  shared  aaioag  859  persons 
whose  STerage  income  is  £1878, 98 ; 
tabalar  statement  of  patronage,  99 ; 
non-residence  of  clergy,  199;  op- 
preasireness  of  tithes  ilfostrated, 
192;  treatment  of  Catholics  nnder, 
190;  first  fraits  of,  how  amnaged, 
197;  tithes  roast  ultimately  fall  to 
Catholic  priesthood,  anless  abolish- 
ed, lit ;  digest  of  benefices  from 
diocesan  returns,  115 ;  remarks  on, 
1 16 ;  Irish  pluralists  return  on  tithe 
compositions,  699 

Jtjfnw^  Francis,  lord-adTocate,  his 
abilities  described,  466 

J€m»  may  select  persons  for  the  Gospel 
ministry,  19;  as  nameroos  in  Ire- 
land as  Protestants^  199 

Job-perMouMf  nature  of,  explained,  66 

Jadger  not  more  independentthan  other 
functionaries,  249 ;  laws  not  under- 
stood by  them,  952 ;  meet  to  raise 
thdr  salaries,  260 ;  salaries  of,  in 
1792  and  1861,  290 

Jtutieii  9/ peace,  improrement  required 
in,  265 ;  better  than  a  stipendiary 
magistracy.  266 

Kmg'i  lionsenold,  gothic  origin  of,  and 
expensive  establishment,  148 

King,  duties  of  one,  after  the  old 
fashion,  170;  legal  disparity  be- 
tween, and  a  subject,  268 


jn^gV  printer,  remailcs  oo  pateat  of, 
484 

Kmi^m,  sir  Wm.  tiie  late  coort  ft- 
Toarite,  how  he  may  be  asefnl,  458 

Kmncifdge,  chief  instrument  of  social 
improrement,  918 

Igararfrr,  rerenues  of  comity  palatine 
of,  458 ;  a  late  comt  laTonrite  re- 
ceirer  of^  459 

X«a;grts&ef ,  the  relatires  of  a  booa 
eompanion  of  the  CasOe,  459 

Leastfowar,  marqiiis  of,  an  estimable 
man,  bat  has  said  nothiog  yet  about 
Calne,459 

Lamdy  proper  subject  of  taxation,  206 

Lmrf,  their  diriaions  and  origia, 
259 ;  may  be  quoted  like  Ihe  B2Ue, 
251 ;  number  of  Tolumea  and  works 
comprised  to,  253 ;  profusion  with 
which  partial  hare  been  aiade 
in  lien  of  general,  254;  oppres- 
sire  on  middling  classes,  255; 
different  in  different  places,  266; 
different  for  different  perBons^  207; 
debtor  laws,  erils  from,  26S  ;  incon- 
sistent operations  of,  on  property, 
272 ;  insecurity  of  property  under, 
274 ;  inconsistency  in  regard  to  mat* 
riage,  275 ;  costs  of  proceedings, 
ib. ;  goyemment  institated  for  admi- 
nistration of,  278 ;  summary  of  ab- 
surdities and  abuses  in,  279 ;  pros- 
pects of  legal  reform,  286 ;  couno 
which  might  be  adopted  to  reform, 
289 ;  official  returns  to  illustrate,  290 

X«airyn*«,theirlibraries,Tolumesin,25S  i 
number  of,  in  London  and  country, 
259;  roost  gainful  of  profeasioDS, 
260 ;  insolrent  laws,  chief  source  of 
profit  to,  262 ;  difference  between  in 
this  country  and  on  continent,  287 

Lay-tm/iroprta<taaf,  origin  of,  12 ;  dif- 
ferent tenure  of,  and  clerical  tithes, 
77 

Lean*  and  conveyances,  defects  in,  279 

Lectmreihipif  produce  of,  46;  mode  of 
paying  for,  in  London,  65 

Leo  X,y  curious  anecdote  of,  286 

Levee  at  court — what,  171 

Liber  Regalis  ;  or,  King's  Book,  origin 
and  notice  of,  15 

Liturgy  of  the  church,  defects  in,  68 

Ltemgtf  defined,  503 

Loan$y  amount  of,  in  each  year,  from 
1793,  800 

London  clergy,  rapacity  of^  G3 ;  mode 
of  performing  their  spiritual  duties, 
65 

LonMdale,  rer.  John,  a  succosaful  specu- 
lator in  the  crown  lands,  123 


Lerd-itcH'urd  of  kln^i  houechotd,  his 
(lulies,  119;  expenditure  iu  liU  4le- 
pnrtincnt,&4L 
Lnrd-lievlenanI  o(  Ireland,  colt  uf,  3S8 
Lard  chaKCelloT,  fees  received  by,  2111 
Laihiiigloti,  Dr.  liia  opiDioD  coaliuTert- 
ed  dial  adiowaona  are  like  pritiite 
property.  17  ;  stales  aiiiiual  ialu«  nf 
>ec  or  Canterbury,  43 
IijfNdoii,  miss,  supposed  to  halo  b«en 

penKluoad  in  tbe  oraJte,  40S 
iMxmtrti,  origin  of,  ia  the  chuicli,  BSD 
Jjgndliitrti,  lord,  Whigs,  at  &loMbow 
~  lu  dispose  uf  him,  4G2 
iHacinfofft,  sir  James,  bin  cliaractcr  and 

ainwure  apnoinlmenU  40it 
Afnifun,   G.     Lis  cliurcb  prcfermeots. 


Midax,  Mr.  bialqry  of  tlie  eu^heijuer, 


405 
MmiiKripl  aerinons,  regular  artislr  of 

sule,  IT 
MalbarMgk,  duke  of,  an  instance  that 

true  nobility  is  uot  bereilitury,  406 
ISwtiagt  laws,  tlieir  defects,  176 
Miuttr  of  the  horse,  bi«  duties,  14t> ; 

expente  of  bis  departiueal.  Hi 
MiuttT  In   cliancery,   emolumeala  of, 
S02.    See  also  Wagjietd,  in  Utt  uf 
'  PlaCft. 
Mttmn,  Mr.  his  elTorta  to  obtain  Talna- 

Uon  of  Grst-fruit^  100 
Ifforflr,  Dr.  hi«  spelliag-book  and  pre- 

fenneala,  S2l 
MMnit,  sir  K.  S.  rormerly  of  the  Blue*, 

iio.  «7 
Medta,  how  set  aside  by  clergy,  G5 
Jlfonii'iiiiii,   iDost   auccessful  mi^isiiin- 

AfoHk,  Dr.  bi»hap  uf  Cluuceatcr,  a 
haberdasher  uf  points  and  particles, 

ai 

MBrnagtm,  the  countesi  dowager  of, 
among  the  stale  puupcrs,  4B7 

Morier,  Mr.  charges  of  his  Mexican 
mission,  IS4 

MoKKlauJul,  lord,  hit  statement  on 
niui-resident  clergy,  3G ;  causes  uf 
failom  of  hi«  molion  on  the  cburoli, 
Hi;  c  11  riuuB  statements  of,  100,  101 

Uvlgrmt,  countess  of,  note  ou  lier  pen- 
sion, 408 


tocratlc  nars,  SOS ;  Increase  of  in 
eacli  reign  since  the  revoladun,  39U  ; 
begun  at  tlie  reTolutiou,  304  ;  mode 
IB  which  reductions  in  have  been 
eflected,  304;  summary  of  progreea 
to  1»M,  306;  plans  for  Tuilemptinn 
of,  lot;  new  suggestions  fur  liqui- 
dating, 31B ;  obligation  of  on  the 
public,  Ul ;  number  of  pcraons  iu- 
teresteil  in,  323 ;  forcible  Tcdnctian 
of  perpetuate  power  of  Dligamhy, 
313  ;  bust  ally  of  reform,  SiW 
Navy,  abusea  in  civil  ileparlraHnt  of, 

331 ;  return  of  half-paj  of,  510 
NfUKiuJlr,  duiie  of,  his  lease  of  cvown- 
lands,  12a;  lua  giace'g  ridiiif-way 
thruuKh  Sherwood  forest,  123 
NfiecaiUe,  Jiaohesii  duwa^ar  of.  nele 
on  her  penaioo,  469 ;  her  name  with- 
drawn fivm  ihe  court-roll,  aUI 
iVcirporl,  tit  John,  his  statement  of 
wealtli  of   Irish  bishop;!,   Bi ;   bin 
etfurta  on  the  iirst-ftniu  fnui),  108 ; 
on  un  Irish  pensioiLer,  4aS 
tiemipaptTt,  tatea  on,  840  ;  dangerong 
consequences    of    monopoly,     341; 
Knst  -  lodia   l^ompany's    uuoopoly 
not  more   hurU'ui,   341 ;    how  ibey 
might     be    controlled    by    govern- 
nent,  342 ;    "  Tbe  Times"  an   ex- 
ample of  irresponsiblo  power,  343 
NicAsUs,  Mr.  his  Tnluable  reoolleatioiis 

of  Oeu.  111.  ITd 
Nim-rttidnti,  slatule  of  Henry  Vltl. 

respecting,  e03.     See  Ctrrgy. 
AornunJiy,     lord,    ought    to    toko  his 

mother  off  llir  peniion-liBt,  iOi 
NartkimiitriiiHd,  duke  of,  hia  income, 

8tS 
Naff,  O.  inquiry  nbool  from  hia  parish- 

ioneis,  622 
0'C»H»iU,  Mr.  hU  cruoiGi.  in  MrrTlon- 
Sfiuarn,  CS  ;  consequences  of  his  ef- 
forts to  repeal  the  Union,  1  IS 
Paisy.  Ur.  on  clioioo  of  a  niliounl  re- 

liKlon.SO 
Parki,    royal,  capricious  condnct  re- 
specting, 127 
ParliaouKtani  reform  under  tlie  new 
Ministry,  fiSl ;   points  it  ought  to 
embrace,  &ei—tteHonir«fCommtmii. 
FanieU,  sir  H,  aducUinaire,  327 ;  ought 
to  have  l>een  included  in  new  miniS' 
Iry,  44B 
Pariih.  different  eitenl  of  in  north  and 
Boulh,  £02;  eonsolldation  of,  S03 ; 
extent  of  in  Ireland,  88 
Palrimagt  of  the  church,   IT  ;    ought 
not  tu  be   sold   nnd  bartered   like 
bouses  and  land.  10;  in  whom  vest- 
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•  ed,  1^;  applied  to  political- p9r- 
poses,  £1 ;  bishop  Sparke*s  pen^er- 
•ion  of>  n ;  arohbithop  Suttoa's  do. 
8S  ;  examples  of  parockial  nonopo- 
ly,  36  ;  a  amber  of  iadWidaals  and 
munber  of  prefermentB  held  by  eafch 
in  the  church  of  England,  27 

PeyHNfuffr  of  marines  ni^t  be  abo- 
lished, $82 

PeUew,  hon.  G.  his  rapid  progress  ia 
the  ohorch,  68S 

Pemc4  eBtablishments,  increase  of,  St2 

Peelf  sir  R.  puerile  argument  on  par- 
liamentary reform,  224;  specimen 
of  obscnre  phraseology  of  one  of  his 
aots,  266;  probable  resnlt  of  his 
eflforts  to  reform  the  laws,  288 ;  his 
weakness  in  advising  the  royal 
speech,  471;  his  currency  bill  de- 
fended, 472 

Psmi,  origin  of  pension  to  the  iaraUy 
of,  47t 

Pe«tioa«,  S92;  total  amount  of  £776,666, 
401;  profligate  act  for  rewarding 
ministers  with,  402  ;  roll  of  ««  high 
and  effieieot"  men  called  over,  404  ; 
to  ex-lord  chancellors,  406 ;  return 
of  exceeding  £1000, 400 ;  £2,161,927 
reoetved  by  960  individuals;  total 
amount  of  salaries  and  pensions 
£9^67,066, 412 ;  alphabetical  list  of, 
416 ;  concluding  remarks  on,  600 

Pemsi&n'tisi  useful  to  advertisers  for 
wives,  468 

PeanofMTv,  longevity  of,  instanced, 
406 

PkttfpoKf,  Dr.  mmarks  on  his  promo- 
tion, 62S 

Percy,  bishop,  his  rapid  promotion  in 
the  church  fVou  having  married  a 
Sutton,  26 

PwUikml  ecoDomaats  know  little  of  real 
slate  of  country,  277 

PlactKUtu  22,012  in  the  public  offices, 
SOS ;  plural  offices  kekl  by,  S96 ;  %\* 
phabetical  list  of,  416 

Phmk$e^  lord^  Wbtga  injured  them- 
selves by  his  elevation,  474 ;  his  po- 
litical character»  <6. 

PfafMlisIs,  number  of,  2,886,  27 ;  ab- 
•enteet  at  Florence  and  Paris,  66 ; 
alphabetical  list  of,  602 

PimnHtiaf  civil  and  military,  S96 

Police,  returns  of  number  and  expense 
of,  646,  648 

Pi$Nltmdt  dak«of,  bia  sale  of  adftiiw 
son  of  Mary-le-boae,  126 

P^fkemt  sir  Home^  hki  smuggliBg^voy* 

Psprry,  emiy  a  rellgioa  of  ^<  knaves  and 


foola,'*  4 ;  in  tenipofal  nnltfefs  tnote 
reformed  religion  than  Church  of 
England,  6 ;  more  expenahre  in  ce- 
remonies than  Protest&nt,  69 

Poor  livings,  returns  of,  60 ;  groas  Im- 
position respecting,  69 

Prebendary,  an  useless  ofder  In  the 
chun>h,  99 

Pretymana,  their  numeroae  ehurch  pre- 
ferments, 94 ;  origin  of  ftlmily,  991. 

Price,  Dr.  his  delasive  pn^ect  for  re- 
deeming the  debt,  SIO 

Primogeniitwre,  orlgtn  and  utilfty  of, 
201 

Prtty-couneil,  constitution  and  dnUes 
of,  180;  enonnons  emolnmevts  of, 
181 ;  objection  to  inquire  into,  an- 
swered, 182 

Prity-seal,  lord,  duties  ef,  14^ 

Pritm-purse,  origin  and  nature  of,  151 

Pufh,  John,  clerk  in  chancery,  sotirce 
of  emotmnents  of,  476 

Public  creditor,  obligation  to  Jceep 
faith  with,  881 ;  distress  caused  by  A 
breach  of  fliith  with,  SS82 ;  mihiber 
of,  ib. ;  official  return  of,  545 

Publie  charities  a  source  of  clerical  i^* 
come,  44  ;  results  of  inquiry  ibto 
prove  great  increase  of  viAne  df 
church  property,  686 

Publie  men  not  believers  in  the  super- 
stitions of  the  vulgsr,  3 

Puriitmietn,  fear  of  falling  Into  extreme 
of,  78 

PuUeney  family  obtained  rahiable  lease 
of  crown  laods,  121 

QuMftcaHon,  elective,  considered,  669 

Quarterly  Review,  attempts  to  contro- 
vert fourfold  division  of  tithes,  IT; 
its  ostimate  of  church  revenues  ex- 
amined, 41 

Queen  Ahh'm  bounty*  appropriatioa  of, 
61 

Roe,  dame,  her  pension  andclafins, 
476 

Reunell,  dean,  his  adventures,  626 

Bayn^ord,  T.  A.  registrar  In  ehaneeiy , 
duties  and  emoluments  of,  476 

Mt$cei9eT9-f^efitnUt  their  emoKments, 
451 

A^ormAf ton,  new  disposition  of  eeele- 
siastical  property  at,  12;'  popular 
hostility  to,  explained,  13^  «  similar 
spirit  opposed  cow-pox  Md  machi- 
nery, ib, ;  the  evil  of  great  posses- 
sions of  individuals  aggnrvated  by, 
14 ;  number  and  value  of  religious 
houses  suppressed,  ib. ;  immense  ^ra- 
ins of,  proved  from  stat*  of  Irelttd, 
Tuscany,  and  France^  16 
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Btgent-Mtrwim  cost  of  improvemenU  in, 
12G 

ReytTBiomt^  nature  of,  explained,  400 

Richmond,  duke  of,  remarks  on  office 
of,  477 

RickeiUy  Mr.  a  non-resident  consul, 
190 

Religion^  conduct  of  public  men  in  re- 
spect of,  2 ;  lost  its  most  objection- 
able trait  by  progress  of  know- 
ledge, 178;  men  without,  seldom 
better  than  beasts,  70 ;  not  favour- 
able to  a  free  trade  in,  t6. 

Represeniation,  state  of — see  House  qf 
commons. 

Rokcbyj  primate,  an  absentee  bishop, 
101 

RoyfUijfy  pageantry  of,  118;  useless 
trappings,  497 

RuatieU,  lord  John,  tlie  flavour  of  hit 
late  speeches  not  agreeable,  479 

Rijders,  their  progress  in  the  church, 
52(> 

St,  PauVs  school,  abuses  in,  527 

Si»  Vincenty  earl  of,  his  successor  no 
claim  to  a  pension,  479 

St,  Mai^y'le-btme^  sale  of  advowson  of, 
12J 

Salaries,  enormous  increase  in,  &93 ; 
one  million  per  annum  might  be 
saved  by  reduction  of,  394 ;  exceed* 
ing  £1000  return  uf,  408 ;  classifica- 
tion of  957  placemen  and  pension- 
ers who  receive  £2,161,927,  410; 
total  amount  of  pensions  and  sine- 
cures, 412 

SeitUmeui  of  Europe — ^what  a  picture, 
333 

Scarlet^,  sir  James,  blunders  in  for- 
gery act,  257 ;  only  a  Fig-court 
lawyer,  420 

Scotch  hereditary  revenue,  143 

Scottish  church,  economical  establish- 
ment of,  79 

Scotland,  not  England,  benefits  by  the 
union,  335 

Scott,  sir  D.  his  services  at  Brighton 
not  merit  a  pension,  481    . 

Sfhomberg,  duke,  hia  heira  roceive  a 
pension,  481 

Seymour,  lord  Geo.  increase  in  salary 
of|  480 

Sees,  value  of,  ought  to  be  equaliacd, 
73  ;  value  of,  in  king's  book,  635 

Shawe,  Merrick,  pensioned  as  private 
secretary,  481 

Shaw,  R.  sale  of  his  pension,  481 

Sheridan,  late,  pensions  to  his  chil- 
dren, 482 


Short,  C.  his  great  eoiduiaentB  from 
fees,  482 

Sidmouth,  lord,  alters  book  of  common 
prayer,  72 

Simony,  laws  against,  augatory,  18 

Sinecures,  examples  of,  308 ;  total  in- 
come of,  400 

Sinking-fund,  fallacious  principle  of, 
explained,  310  ;  thirty  millions  lost 
by,  S16 

Sleuth,  Dr.— see  St,  PuuVs  SchooL 

Skope-trade,  expense  of  abolition  of,  387 

Smith,  lady,  sister  of  the  duke,  her 
pension,  &c.  483 

Smuggling,  immense  expense  to  pre- 
vent, 286 ;  vast  extent  of,  in  Ireland, 
i6. 

Society,  classes  into  which  divided, 
and  incomes  of  each,  216 

Southwark,  strange  taste  of  eleotors,495 

Sjfarke,  bishop,  his  perversion  of  patro- 
nage to  emulunient,  of  his  family, 
22 ;  origin  of  family,  588 

Spottiswood,  A.  remarks  on  patent  as 
king's  printer,  4&1 

StajTord,  duke  of,  his  income,  213 

Stanley, 1£„G,  polled  out  ofl'reston,  485 

Stanhope,  lord,  puzzles  the  judges,  252 

Stanhope,  lady,  lier  pension  out  of  4} 
per  cent  duties,  140 

Stewart,  Dugald,  his  remark  on  double 
doctrine  of  public  men,  S 

Stowell,  lord,  his  emoluments  and  his 
son-in-law,  486 

Suffrage,  principle  of,  500 

Sumner,  bishop,  a  writer  of  merit,  91  ; 
required  at  Winchester  College,  629 

Superannuations,  396 

Surplice-fees,  produce  of,  45. 

Sunk  Island,  porochial  endowmeBl  uf, 
47 

Suttem,  archbishop,  his  abuse  of  church 
patronage,  2S  ;  his  principle  of 
church  government,  87  ;  eaufe  t^ 
first  promotioB  of,  $10 

Sermons,  how  manofaotmred,  87 

Suiimri^  effects  in  ehaacery,  amimntof, 

290 
Taxation,  inequalities  of,  207;  ditto, 
219 ;  more  tyranny  under  than  the 
star-chamber  or    inquisition,   286  ; 
cannot  be  carried  beyond  a  eertaio 
limit,  294 ;  amount  of  in  each  year 
since  1793,  300 
Tea,  prime  cost  of,  in  China,  and  sale 
price  by  East-India  Company,  368  ; 
John  Bull  finely  crucified  respecting, 
between  exclusives  of   Leadenhall 
and  Downing-street,  375 
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Tkiukermf^  Mr.  mbtakcn  ■oCkm  oC  on 
corporate  righU  of  tiie  clergj,  16 

Tkmmmm,  Poalett,  a  hint  to,  487 

Tkmrhw,  Thomas,  remarks  on  his  jadi- 
cat  sinecares,  488 

Tiermqf,  Mrs.  the  Whi^i  ongfat  to  hare 
proTided  for,  488 

TjsMf  newspaper,  irresponsible  power 
of,  S4S 

TUktBf  orig^inated  with  Adam  aftordin^ 
to  Dr.  Core,  9 ;  neither  Judaism 
nor  Christianity  sanction  them,  iMd,; 
latrodQCtion  of  into  England,  in- 
Tolred  in  darkness  like  other  points 
of  constitutional  history,  10 ;  fourfold 
division  of,  proved  from  existing 
practice  in  Ireland,  1 1 ;  not  meant  to 
be  abolished,  but  commuted  for  an 
equivalent  assessment  on  landlords, 
74;  different  tenure  of  lay  and  cleri- 
cal, 77 ;  eompositions  for,  in  Ire- 
land, 00,  540 

Trmfordf  Traflbrd,  a  receiver-general 
of  taxes  and  one  of  the  Manchester 
magistrates,  489 

Trouibaek,  the  crown  appropriates 
money  he  left  for  charitable  uses, 
144 

Tpbum  or  Tartarus,  the  dread  of,  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  human  passions,  8 

TtftoUf  A.  his  ^travagant  retiring  al- 
lowance as  Ute  solicitor,  490 

Tgrcimmelf  earl,  bis  two  pensions  want 
explaining,  490 

Union,  effects  of  a  repeal  of,  113 ;  ef- 
fected by  lavish  grant  of  pensions, 
406 

tTnioiM,  number  and  nature  oC  in  Ire- 
land, 88 

V'ajmerMftl  suffrage,  practical  tendency 
Wt,  661 

Utterion,  E.  V.  one  of  six  clerks,  emo- 
luments and  duties  explained,  490 

ViaUaiion  of  sick,  form  of,  71 

VoUaire  may  be  read  with  impunity  by 
men  of  £10.000  a  year,  78 

Wakefield^  Mr.  his  statement  on  tithe 
system,  104 

Wirdy  Mr.  charges  of  his  Columbian 
mission,  184 

Wtutes^  4000  bills  for  enclosure  of,  254 

Water,  John,  his  Judicial  fees,  492 

Waiion,  bishop,  his  ideas  on  church 
reform  ,  75  ;  on  selfishness  of  public 
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IFar,  cost  of  eacb  since  the  rerolatioB, 
106  ;  anaaal  bvrthea  entailed   by, 

S06 

.WeiUtUfj  marquis,  seveaty-two  soos 
provided  for,  494 

Weiiimgiom,  duke  of,  obtains  a  slice  of 
crown  lands  to  round  area  of  Apsley- 
house,  127  ;  suggestions  to,  for  re- 
form of  chancery,  281 ;  his  remark  oo 
common  law  report,  289 ;  letter  des- 
cribing his  Indian  exploits,  S66 ;  his 
mother  among  the  state  paupers,  467 ; 
carries  the  sword  of  state  not  without 
reason,  48S;  resuirks  on  lus  political 
character  and  the  dissolution  of  his 
ministry,  492;  his  skill  in  posting 
his  piquets,  494 

We»Uff,  John,  his  discriptioo  of  Cal- 
vinism, 79 

Wutmwiand,  lord,  crown  lands  let  to 
him  for  less  than  a  farthing  an  acre, 
124 

Wesimeatk,  marchioness  of,  a  way-lay 
of  the  field  marshal,  494 

Whigs,  strictures  on  principles  of,  17S ; 
party  character  of,  under  Fox  and 
Burke,  44S  ;  neglect  of  Mrs.  Tiemey 
by,  488 

WhiffgUm  and  Toryism  defunct  super- 
stitions, 173 

^uicibe«/<rr  college,  abuses  in,  529 

Wilson,  sir  R.  his  aptitude  for  a  gold 
stick,  495  ;  his  puerilities  on  the 
ballot,  496 

Winchester,  marquis  of,  holds  a  courtly 
oflSce,  497 

Iftiidsor  cottage,  sums  expended  on, 
107 

WingJUld,  W.  master  in  chancery,  re- 
marks on  duties  and  emoluments, 
496 

Williams,  Mr.  trial  of,  for  libel  on  the 
clergy,  75 

Williams,  Mr.  on  abuses  in  chancery, 
280 

Wright,  Mr.  secretary  to  four  bishops, 
his  exposure  of  church  discipline,  30 

Wyndham,  hon.  P.  C.  his  sinecures  in 
the  West  Indies,  498 

Wynn,  Mr.  hi^knission  to  Switzerland 
and  hospitality  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, 184 
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